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INTRODTLJOTION. 


There  would  be  something  irEa,nifestIy  iucongruous  in  pre- 
fixing a  laboured  introduction  to  -wrfaat,  in  the  firet  conception, 
was  so  airy,  brilliant,  and  unexpecte^,  as  the  great  majority  of 
Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator^  ITie  kind  humourist  through- 
out the  series  studied  the  dele€rt:a.t:ion  of  bis  readers ;  and  we 
shall  humbly  endeavour  to  inftitate  his  example  in  what  of  pre- 
fatory matter  we  have  here  to  submit^ — at  any  rate,  to  be  as 
little  wearisome  as  possible. 

The  Spectator,  as    is    well    kno^i^n,     grrew   out  of  the  Tat/er 
Richard  Steele,  the  descendant    probably  of  some  Cromwellian 
soldier  or  adventurer^,   installed    try    tliat    victorious  Vandal    i 
the  possesaon  of  an  expelled    Irisli    xiaktive,  but  bearing  in  jj-^ 
nature  evident  cross-threads  of    tlxG  joyous,   reckJess,  imagin  '^ 
tive,  Hibernian  character,  having-     cliarge    of  the  Governme^" 
Gazette  under  the  Whig  ministry,  \Jirliile   the  great  war  in  Sn  ^^ 
and  Flanders  was  going  on,  thougrht    it   a  good  opportunity  f** 
trying  a  fresh  literary  venture.       Captain    Steele's  success  w'tlT 
the  pen  had  not  hitherto  been  greats     His  Christian  Hero,  thou  k 
most  commendable  and  moral,  was  felt  to  be  somewhat  dry  • 
the  whole  the  public  preferred,  when   in  want  of  a  sermon    t^ 
go  to  the   *  great  and  good'    Archbishop    Tillotson  for  n* 
to  Dr.  South,  or  Baxter,   or   some    other    recognized  divin^*^ 
rather  than  to  the  captain  of  a  marching:  regriment.    His  pi^  ^* 
again,  the  '  Conscious  Lovers,'  the  *  Tender  Husband,'  and  th  ^ 
'Lying    Lover,'  while  free   from   that    grossness  which    the  ^ 
for  the  most  part,  in  spite  of  Jeremy   Collier's  invectives,  harf 
possession  of  the  stage,  were  withojat  that  brilliancy  of  dialog^ 
and  that  skilful  entanglement  of  plot,  which  might  have  cou^^ 
manded  interest  and  enhanced  attention^  even  though  coaj-ser 
stimulants  were  wanting.     Impecunious  and  improvident,  Steely 

i  The  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  adventurers   who   advanced  money   j    - 
1649  for  the  Irish  expedition:   see  Prendergast's  Cromwellian  Settleniene 
2nd  edit. 


iTflTRODVCTlOIf' 


JlfTRODVCTlOi^'  ^^_ 

^'  .  r  in  a  state  of   fi»*?^i«fes  to 

^'' "i^vf tfws  pemanexit   ^^dvantag^^    circulated  »^^      ciatio« 

^"^.^i!.  Jr    Tnd  the  pxibUc  mind  w^ ;^*  ^«d  hear  all  ^^V 
^''1-  S.  whii  made  it   xeady  to  en  e^»     .^gir.  *"*^  J^eaning 
'*'"fTud^ent,thougb.    oftbetnosVv=^.TbeTatler,    ^^^^^^ 
i"  '  vCifto  bis  new  paper  the  name  o  ^  *^^orsWp    *<> 

^^^^^^  was  for  the    reading  ««.  f  ^^nbed  its  """^^^e  ««der 

societies  of ^«"       because  that  ^«  Ae         ^^^^  *7°8.^       ^f 
'  Isaac  BickeMatt^  p^,ii,fto/«  f^-^^ed  hy  ^be  t«jy   ^^ 

^^*  ^'J^d^tSe     almanack-tnaker,  C^^         "i^^^'il^  Steele 
^r  Partndge  t  ^^^^  ^,^  *^'^^cterstaff,  had,  as 

^^''^'^^'t^tS  unSx-  «.e  same  name  ^^f ^^^  ,f  Europe.     J    ^^ 

--^  ^'^SnSrd  il.    famous  «--S\t^ng  t°^;  l^SCginning 
^iu" always   -^^--^'Virn  tTaldngan^e^cmal       ^^^^ 

2Sy,  but  never    ««««f '^^.^'^.s  Carlyie, '  ont  ot  ^^^  ^^ss. 

S  h  mself.  '  iVr^est  '^-^4^^Vre  ^i^  ^^^^^otnen  whom 
Tfthe  fools  and   dastards;     then^^^  ^^  tnen  and  w        ^^^ 

Steele  ardently  aesiired  ^^,,r  *^.^totlie  snares  "  -,-opensity  to 
^et;  around  Ui«v  ^«m  fanmg^-^o^.^^^  "^^.f  gS^Jally  dissi- 
at  the  same  time  l^e  could  not  c        ^^^^^^  ^„d  a  g  proposed 

drink,  a  trick  o£  rr.,.ddhng  av^^y  m  the  J^"[l,ree  ,j^es  a 

pated  and  irregxxlar  mode  °f  ^^ions'  to  mant**^  ^  ^^  to 

to  gire  his  'advices  and  ^-eA^fT'^^d  Saturdays-     1^  ^^,^ 

walk,  on  T.x«^days,  T^^-^^'^  of  entertainj^^^^.^ed,  the 
be  in  it  'some-t^^img  which  ^"^  ^f  the  suhjec^  ^^  j^ 

sex;'  and  ao<=«^ding  to  the  n^^^^^ry  ^^^  cr^uc«m J^.^^ 
p/ace  of  writii^s    ^as  to  ""^^ '/covent  Garden,  ^e,  and 

dated  from  -Weill's  coffee  house,^        ^^  gatta^'^t-  foreign  and 
tke  Gr.ai.r.   ix^      t^e  St^-J^^./tnSt.  3ames'  ^t^J^^;  /^.d  papers 
f«eiW«xnexx-t  -     f"'"*  ^^'i^^es'  in  the  same  street, 
'^nestle  ne-s^s     from  St.  Jam  „artment. 

«o  aoj.  otJiex-     s^l>ject '  from  my  own  ap 


iN:rR  on  ucTiojsr.  xiii 

The  first  number  of  tlie  "Tatler  appeared  on  the  12th  April, 
1709.  Addison  was  tYien  in  \t  X '  ,^^^  ^^  soon  detected  the 
authorship  of  his  old  frietia  and  scnooUfeHo^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Charter  House  and  at:  Oxtord  together,)  for  in  the  sixth 
number  there  was  a  remark:  on  e  app^Qpj.j^^gj^ggg  ^-^^  ^\:\Q\i 
Virgil,  as  compared  with  ?V^^,p*  distributes  his  epithets, 
which  Addison  knew  tliat  he  '^^^^  ^^e  father  of  the  thought, 
had  communicated  to  Steele.  ^^  that  time  Addison  began  to 
contribute  to   the    Tatler,     at  5^?^^^    and   sketches,  which 

Steele  was  to  work  up,  ^fterwa  ^^^j^^^^ed  papers.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  concerned  in  **^®  mr.*"^^^^  ^^  sixty-nine  out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  ^eventy-one^papers  contained  in  the  latler. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  s,  dreams,  or  allegories,  and 

most  of  the  rest  are  humorous  Jejmeations  of  manners,  a^ong 
which  the   papers    ^omposmg  Journal   of  the   Court  of 

Honour'  must  be  included.  -^uc  lowards  the  end  of  the  Tatler 
Addison  began  to  '^^^f^^J'1^2^^  l^^^.  and  No.  26^,  which 
discusses  the  principle  of  rengious  retreats,  \s  quite  in  the 
character  of    many    Saturday  papers    i^     ^^^  ^^^^^^       the 

fickle  Steele  had  got  tired  of  his  undertati„^  by  this  time,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  that,  with  No.  ^71,  the  pr  n.^^ 
informed  him  that  there  was  sufficient  ^^,,^^  ,^  ^^  four  s 'k 
stantial  volumes,   to  take    a  gracerui  Je^^^  ^^  ^^^  subscrih^^ 
Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  says  that  it  ^^  ^.^^  ^.^^^  ^J^ers 
*he  grew  cruel  dull  and   dry.       m  the   preface   to  the  octa? 
edition  of  171 1,  Steele,  with  that  charm i„^  generous  frankrl 
which  makes  us  inclined  to  be  '^"'^'^y:^  his  peccadillos,  adrtuT 
that  Addison  had  assisted  him  in  the  Taf/^^  ,  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Us 
genius,  humour,  wit,  and  learning,  that  I  f^^.^^  ^.^^  ^  distress^^ 
prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to   his  aid ;   j  ^  /* 
undone  by  my  auxiliary;  when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  coui^^ 
not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him. 

^  The  T«//^r  came  to  an  end  in  ^^^  "^t  week  of  171 1,  a^d 
Addison 'had  finally  returned  from^^eland  in  the  preceding 
August.  For  a  man  naturally  shy  ^ZJ^^'^^S,  X^t  fond  of  fa^^, 
tbe  anonymous  publication  of  thoughts  and  .^^^^^  ^j^    ^  he  h^d- 

l>^en  accumulating  during  many  f^^f  L'''^''^''  ^''^'^^  ^"  ^^'^^ 
observation,  i^  a  forcakulat^^  '^f  ''""'  ^  ^^'^Z  Tl  ^^ 
'*^^««,  was  Pvl,      .  !^e   of  self-utterance  which  suit^^ 

^'°^*   ^Cn       ^  ^^^^  ..rio^^  ^^^  observant  rather  tha,^ 

'«^enius  of  Addison,  c^^^ 


JNTRODUCTIOJV. 

erect,   but   it  was  infested  by  liberals    and  iatituHiy, 
governed  by  men,  some  of  whom  were    bishops   oni    '^^^''^^  ^^^ 
but  rank   dissenters  or  Socinians  in  their  hearts.      -^r^''^  ^^^e, 
which    flattered  the  imaginations  of  \V^hitgi/t,  Ann  ^^^^'^ 

Laud,    of   a    decently  ordered  Protestant    church,    co^^^^'  ^''^ 
with  the   nation  which  supported  it,  moderating    h^S^^^^^^^^^ 
superstitions  of  Rome  and  the  fanaticism  of  Geneva  -_>  ^^^°  ^« 
be  resigned  forever;  for  Whiggism  had  given  tolerati^"^^  ^°^ 
dissenters,  and  they  were  using  it  to  spread  themselves  ^ h^  ^^^ 
tenets  with  an  ever  increasing  alacrity.     It  was  this  pe*^    !?^"^ 
sense  of  disappointment  which  gave  rise  to  the  strange  init^tr^ 
and  discontent  so  noticeable  among  the  educated  classes  •      !f^ 
reigns  of  William  III  and  Anne.    But  the  depression  bor^  l 
hardly  on  the  Whigs,  because,  though  the  representatives  of  t^ 
repubhcans  of  1649,  they  had  honestly  renounced  republican*     ^ 
and  looked  for  political   and  other  reforms    only  through  'tlT* 
working  of  a  monarchical  constitution,  tempered  by  Whipo-*     ^  ■ 
Addison  was  a  typical  Whig;  though  a  warm  supporter  of  th  ' 
Revolution  of  1688,  his  aim  was  not  to  establish  any  theoretical!  • 
perfect  government,  but   merely  to  replace    an  unmanageabl 
by  a  manageable  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  while  helping  t 
keep  out  Charles  Vs  grandson,  he  spoke  of  Charles  I  himself 
as  the  '  Royal  Martyr ; '  and,  though  favourable  to  toleration 
he  personally  preferred  the  church  as  by  law  established,     it 
was  a  comfortable  system,  and  it  suited  the  times  and  the  cir- 
cumstances ;— if  it  rested  on  no  reasoned-out  philosophy  of  the 
things  of  heaven   and  earth,  that  did  not  disparage  it  in   the 
eyes  of  Addison,  whose  mind,  as  we  have  said,  was  widely  sym- 
pathetic and  observant    rather   than    penetrating.      He   might 
naturally  feel  that  the  best  advice  to  be  given  to  an  English^ 
man  m  1711  was,  'Spartam,  quam  nactus  es,  oma;'— this  new 
settlement  of  the  Crown,  this  house  of  Hanover,  though  nobociy 
loves  them,  represent   the   best   practicable  compromise;    this 
is  the  system,-^as  M     Thiers   lately  said   of  the   republic    in 
France,~which  divides   men    the  least;   let  us  adopt   it   then 
without  more  ado,  and   keeping  within  its  limits,  embellish  and 
elevate  what  remains  ofVe :  .      ,     ■ 

t  Soph.  Antig. 
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,  ,.__n  turned  his  kindly 
Such  being  his  fundamental  principles,  ^^^^  ^^^pe    of  literature, 
heart  to  the  consideration  of  what,  in  the  ^    ^^^^^^  number  of 
would  be  likely  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  result - 
persons,  men  and  women  alike ;  and  the  Spec    ^^^^    arising  from 
To  abstain  from  party  politics,   the   ^^^^^  ^^   the  importance 
which  are  generally  out  of  all  proportion        g^yects  to  make 
of  the  question  at  stake,  in  religious  and  tn°    gober  reflection  orx 
*  guesses  at  truth,*  by  throwing  the  Ug^^^  ^  culation  which  had 
many  a  secluded  tract  and  bypath  of   spe^  ^^^gtoms  and  minor 
never  before  been  popularly  treated,  on  ^p^/^     censorious,— such 
morals  to  be  humorous,  didactic,  and  judicial  y 
was  the  programme  of  the  new  periodical.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^one ; 

In  the  Tatler  there  had  been  no  n^*^^^^!    of  the  snuffy  astro- 
the  authorship  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  hana    ^^^^^^^^^  assisted 
loger,  mountebank,  and  quack-doctor,  ^^^^     ^ne  else  has  any- 
sometimes  by  his  half-sister  Jenny  Distaff;        ^^^^^  ^^  ^^le  outset 
thing  to  do  with  it.    In  the  Spectator  care  ^^^  ^^^  success  corre- 
to  provide  more  attractive  machinery;  ^^    ^ot,  like  the  Tatler, 
sponded  to  the  attempt.    The  Spectator  do  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^te  from 
frequent  the  various  noted  coffee-houses  m       ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  and 
each  to  the  public  that  which  was  in  ^^^\^yy  imagined  for   the 
company;  he  belongs  to  a  small  select       ^^^^  ^^^  gentry,  the 
occasion,  the  members  of  which,  represe  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  s^p. 
leamed  professions,  commerce,  the  army>  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^t  colleague, 
posed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  what  thei  ^^^^^^^^g^  or  receives 
the  Spectator,  eitlier  publishes  from  his.  own^^^   existence    of   the 

from    his  various     correspondents.      ^^^     emotion  of  the  work 
cJub  seems  to  liave  little  to  do  with  the  pr  ^^^  undertaken. 

of  criticism    axid    reform  which  the  ^P®^  ^^.j^^te  papers  except 
None  of  the  members  are  supposed  to  con    ^^  ^^^^^  composition 
the  Spectator    liimself;  a  few  letters  ^»*^^^     ^  them,  Sir  Roger 
3'*e  inserted  ;    tmt  the  most  prominent  am     &^^^  ^^  ^^^^  extent, 
^e  Covei-ley,  does  not  take  part  in  the  !^?^     ^^grials  for  some  of 
^^^  club  itself  supplies  the  Spectator  witn  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^Y^are 

1"'^  niost:     Ixiamorous  and  delightful  papers ;  n  .^^  tnachinery, 

'"^  efe^^^a.t:xxig  them ;  it  is  for  the  most  P*^^  Coverley,  arising 
^""^acfi-^e-      But  his  intimacy  with  Sir  ^""^^^  ^^^  natural  for  the 
o'^  f^^ms       club  connection,  makes    it  ^^^    ^  ^^  English  country 
^^<^^af .cr     to  give  us  that  fall  length  PO^*;;^;^^^    ^nd  preiudiced,- 
^^'^fiej^^^,   generous,  igi?orant,  loyal,  patriotic, 


t\oTO,  a"*      ^^wtiTve-      ^^      -without  ,'     **^h   J^.  3t  a  "^  ^i, 
and  it  IS  said  „' g- ^-IT        *^***   *«  a  suh^  "'0^e    -      ''ea,  ^Jflat-  ^"^'ara 

-.=.?."=  Stamp  Office  «,2  »»  WtJ'tfe,    *•  atf,;;"".!!,    *«« 
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misunderstandings,  before   again    taking  up  the  pen  of  a  pam- 
phleteer.  Meantime,  since  his  mind  was  teeming  with  the  stores 
^hich  his  keen  observation    and   rich  fancy  had  been  accumu- 
tong  for  years,  he  gladly  accepted  the  outlet  for  its  expression 
afforded  by  this  new  daily  paper,  the  Spectator :  from  which  he 
persuaded  Steele  also  to  withhold  all  those  party  missiles,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,    could  but  recoil  on  their  own 
heads.    As  soon  as  a  fit  occasion  offered,  Addison  again  became 
^  political  writer,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Freeholder  (17 15-16), 
attacked  both  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  Jacobite 
party.    Reviewing  these  circumstances,  we  have  just  cause  to  be 
thankful  that,  in  what  Steele  called  *the  four  last  inglorious  years' 
of  the  queen's  reign,  Toryism  was  so  completely  in  the  ascendant ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  *  Spectator '  would  have  been  a  poli- 
tician, not  a  censor  morum^  and   indefinitely  less   interesting  in 
consequence. 

Addison  and  Steele  were  the  chief  contributors,  and  in  nearly 
equal   proportions,    to    the    Spectator.      Including    the   eighty 
numbers  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  resuscitated  Spectator,  the 
puWication  consisted  of  635  papers.    Of  these,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dr.  Drake,  374  were  from  the  pen  of  Addison, 
and  240  from  that  of  Steele.     Eustace  Budgell  wrote  37,  ^oYm 
Hughes  II,  and  Henry  Grove  four  papers.     Two  or  three,  or 
even  four,  papers  are  supposed  to  be  by  Pope,  but  they  cannot 
^1  be  identified  with  certainty.      More  than   a  score  of   other 
writers  are  credited  with  the  composition  of  one  or  two  papers, 
or  parts  of  papers.     Fifty-three  papers  remain,  for  which  all  the 
researches  of  the  last  century  editors  were  unable  to  find  authors. 
On  all  these  matters  full  information  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Drake's 
^iiays,  fi-om  which,  and  from   other  sources,  we  extract  some 
account  of  the  ascertained  contributors,  which  those  who  do  not 
care  for  biographical  details  may  skip- 

1.  Addison.    The  chief  dates  and  i^c^s  of  the  principal  author 
of  the  Spectator  are  given  at  a  later  page.  a  r  na.   • 

2.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  born  in  Dublin  in  1675.  /"  gcho^^K  ^ 
^ough  i\i^  Charter-house  and  Merton  GoJlege— C^  .^i^atin^ 
^  Addison's  fag,  at  college  his  admiring,  but  no  ^^  ^.^^ 
foend)-entered  the  army  as  a  i^nv^^^^  ^^d  a  ^^^  ^ess  thos^ 
him,  wrote  7be  Christian  Hero  to  recommend  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
virtues  which  he  knew  he  did  not  possess,  yet  haa 

b  a 
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admire,  and,  returning  to  civil  life  about  the  end  of  King  Willmtn^s 
reign,  embarked  in  the  hazards  of  a  hterary  h'fe  in  London.    His 
chief  plays  have  been  already  mentioned.      Thackeray  has  kindly 
and  humorously  sketched  poor  Mittle  Dicky/  immersed  in  aJl  the 
follies  of  the  town,  *  deep  in  debt  and  in  drink/  con  tin  uaiiy  sinning 
and  repenting.    He  commenced  the  Tatler,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1709;  ^^®  Spectator  was  begun  in  March  171 1,  and  terminated, 
as  to  the  first  continuous  issue,  with  Np.  555  (December  6, 171 2), 
in  which  Steele  announces  tbie  retirement  of  the  Spectator,  his 
club  being  dispersed,  and  states  various  particulars  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  papers.     In  the  renewed  issue  of  17 14  Steele 
bore  no  part ;  but  in  the  interim  he  had  been  writing  busily  in 
the  EnglUbman  and  the  Guardian,     His  vehement  Whiggism  and 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover  gave  deep  offence  to 
the  Tory  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  house  in  17 14  for 
having  written  a  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis.     On  this  occasion 
Addison  sat  near  him  and  helped  him  in  his  defence.     But  some 
years  later  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Peerage  Bill  caused  an 
estrangement  between  them.     Steele  in  the  Plebeian  attacked  the 
measure,  and  was  somewhat  scornfully  answered  by  Addison  in 
the  Old  Whig,  the  last  number  of  which  was  written  but  three 
months  before  his  death.    It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  latest  known 
relations  between  the  two  friends  were  of  this  nature ;  however 
we  know  that  on  Steele's  mind  the  impression  of  the  quarrel  was 
but  transitory ;  for  in  the  preface  to  ^e  Drummer^  written  after 
Addison's  death,  he  speaks  of  him  as  his  *dear  and  honoured 
friend,'  and  vindicates  himself  warmly  from  the  imagined  im- 
putation of  injustice  to  his  memory  or  fame.     Never  rising  to 
sufficient  self-command  to  free  himself  from  debt,  Steele,  soon 
after  Addison's  death,  left  London,  and  retired  to  an  estate  in 
Wales  belonging  to  his  second  wife,  wliere  he  died  in  1729. 

3.  Eustace  Budgell.  This  man's  life  is  a  melancholy  history. 
He  was  Addison's  first  cousin,  his  mother  being  a  Miss  Gulston. 
Bred  to  the  bar,  he  spumed  it  for  wliat  seemed  a  more  dazzling 
career;  associated  himself  as  much  as  possible  with  his  cousin 
and  was  a  clerk  in  Addison's  office  vrYiGn  the  latter  went  as  Chief 
Secretary  to  Ireland  in  1710,  His  papers  in  the  first  seven 
volumes  of  the  Spectator  are  marked  by  ^^^  letter  X.  Addison 
on  many  occasions  lent  him  a  helping  ^^^^ »  ^^^  o^  the  papers 
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ascribed  to  him  were    ^^"^^^y^   tioxxched  by  his  cousin ;  and  the 
epilogue  to  the  Distressed  JVLath^r-  of    I>hilips,  supposed  to  be  by 
Budgell,  which  brougW  mucli    ai>l>laiise   to  its  author,  was  really 
written  by  Addison.      ^^    1714-     l^e      published  a  version   of  the 
Oiaracurs  of  Theopbr^stus,    in     tlie     preface  to  which  he  gives 
some  interesting  information    aboxxt:    various  contributors  to  the 
Spectator.    He  fixed  himself  in    Ireland,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  together  w'itli   a  lucrative  situation.    In  17 17 
he  was  a  man  in  good  repute    and    flourishing.    Then  the  turn 
came;  he  quarrelled    with     tlie      r:>uls:e    of   Bolton,  then    Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  was  dismissed    fron^    his  office;  upon  which  he 
became  a  virulent  pamphleteer    against   the  government.    Addi- 
son, ever  watchful    and   kind,      interceded   for  him  with   Lord 
Sunderland,  who  undertook    to     find     Budgell  employment;    but 
an  ill-timed  pamphlet   against    the     Peerage  Bill  caused  him  to 
retract  his  promise.     Addison  died,  and  Budgell's  fortunes  waned 
rapidly.    He  lost  £20,000  of  his  fortune  m  the  South  Sea  bubble 
and  £5000  more  in  vain  attempts     ti€>    get  into  Pariiament  •    h  ' 
wrote  against  Walpole  in  the    Cr-^x/'ts^izn ;  he  took  up  with'  th^ 
Deists;  the  vengeance  of  the  ministry  hept  him  out  of  all  pubv ^ 
employment;  and  at  last  the  unhappy    man,  pressed  by  nion  *^ 
difficulties,  forged  a  will  purporting-  to  be  signed  by  Dr.  Matth  ^^ 
Tindal,  bequeathing  all  his  property    to    Budgell.     U  ^^  ^^ 
which  suggested  the  lines  in  Pope's  '  J^roJogue  to  the  Satires ':Jl'^ 

'Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub    Street   on  his  qui]/. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please,    eoecepi  his  will.' 

The  fraud  was  discovered,  but  not  so  fully  brought  home  to  th 
forger  as  to  involve  him  in  the  legal  consequences  of  the  crinT^ 
Desperate  and  friendless,  Budgell  one  spring  morning  in  1^  ^' 
threw  himself  out  of  a  boat  into  the  Thames  and  was  drownert^ 
On  the  table  at  his  lodgings  he  had  left  a  paper,  on  which  We^' 
written  these  words :—  ^ 

•What  Cato  did,  and  Addison   approved. 
Cannot  be  wrong.' 

Thus  he  libelled  his  kind  and  noble-minded  patron  with  his  i^^^ 
breath;    for  although  considerations   oi  dramatic  fitness  migj^^ 
welJ  have  justified  Addison  in  making  Cato  carry  out  to  the  end, 
without  one  '  compunctious  visiting,*  his  project  of  suicide,  y^^^' 
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exactly  because  he  does  not    approve  of  it,  he  puts  at  fie  \^ 
moment  words  of  doubt  and  misgiving  in  his  hero's  mouth, 

John  Hughes,  to  whom    Dr.  Drate   assigns   eleven  cDtire 

papers,  besides  thirteen  letters  and  parts  of  papers,  was  a  very 

different  sort  of  man.     Bred    a  dissenter,  he  was  deeply  imbued 

with  serious  views ;  what  Frenchmen  call  '  the  EngJish  solidity ' 

was  apparent  in  most  of  what  he  wrote.     A  tragedy,  called  The 

Siege  of  Damascus,  brought  him,  on  its  first  appearance  in  1720, 

much  reputation.    He  was  on  terms  of  unbroken  friendship  with 

Pope.      A  patient  sufferer  under  continual  ill-health,  he  died 

before  he  was  iifty  in  1720. 

5.  Alexander  Pope.  Steele,  in  No.  555,  names  *  Mr.  Pope'  as 
one  among  those  to  whom  his  editorial  acknowledgments  were 
due ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  with  certainty  all  his  con- 
tributions. No.  378  consists  of  the  Messiah,  introduced  with  a 
few  words  by  Steele.  Dr.  Drake  gives  him  Nos.  404  and  408,  in 
which  the  same  lines  of  speculation  are  pursued  which  appear  in 
Pope's  Moral  Essays  and  Essay  on  Man,  Some  have  credited  him 
with  No.  425 ;  but  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  much  more 
like  the  hand  of  Budgell.  The  first  letter  in  No.  527,  with  the 
translation  from  Ovid  that  follows,  was  written  by  Pope, — and 
also  the  letter  in  No.  532  on  the  strange  death-bed  effusion  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian. 

^.  Thomas  Tickell,  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was 
befriended  through  life  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  Addison ; 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary,  and 
elevated  through  his  influence,  after  the  accession  of  George  I, 
to  the  post  of  under-secretary  of  state.      His  rivalry  with  Pope, 
as  a  translator  of  Homer,  was  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison.     Two  poems,  in  Nos.  532 
and  620,  are  known  to  be  by  Tickell,  -who  is  supposed  to  have 
written  many  other  papers  under  the  si^ridXwre  T  (the  exact  im- 
port of  which  has  never  been  ascertained),  which  are  now  past 
recognition. 

7.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  The  author  of  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  contributed  the  fourth  paragraph  in  No.  575,  and — 
perhaps— the  hint  for  No.  50,  the  imagi^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Indian 
chief.  ♦ 

8.  Thomas  Pamell,  the  author  of  the  well-known  didactic 
poem  called  The  Hermit,  contributed  two  allegoric  visions  in  Nos. 
460  and  501. 
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^yrozn,  t}iQ\    ^^^  Grove,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Taunton,  John 

afterwards  B'^u^^^  I-ancashire  linendraper,  and  Zachary  Pearce, 

^^arij3^  tie  d  •  °^  °^  Rochester,    were  brought  in  to  assist  in 

Sress,  and  wfi         ^^rden,  while    the  eighth  volume  was  in  pro- 

^onipos/t/on«   ^^  -^^^dison  was    beg-inning  to  grow  weary.     Their 

^ave  been  m       ^^S^  most    mo^^l    and   irreproachable,  seem  to 

^^re,  and  th  ^^^  '^o^^'d'  than    even   the  English  palate  could  en- 

^^s.  ^S8,  60  ^^  ^^^ckly  wrote    the    Spectator  out  of  the  world. 

^yrotn,  and  N  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^5  were  by  Grove,  Nos.  586  and  593  by 

'^'  Henry  ^'  ^^3  and  633  by  I>earce. 
^^T  success^]      ^f^yn.      '^^'^    clever   writer  published  in  171 3  a 
"^^rce  Prejer^  \j  ^^^phlet,    called     The    British  Merchant  or  Com- 
^ommerciai  b^  '    ^^    answer    to     Defoe,    who  had    extolled  the 
^^untry  5^  ^,   ^e^ts   which    the    ministry   had  obtained  for  the 
^^entlyattr/bj  j'^^ce  of  Utrecht.       Nos.  180  and  200  are  con- 
^^^'^eunapp     '^.^  to  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  several 
,  ^^-  ^r.  hHac\^}^'^  papers.  ^u   ^    p  . 

''^'^^utedtL^^tts,the  well  Icno^ri  author  of   Sacred  Songs  ' 
.  .^^3.  Dr.  g'^'^  and  a  version  of  ^^-  ^^^^^J^.  ^o.  46x.        ^'' 
r^^^  John  wt"^^,  Mr.  Franoham,    Mr.  Ouniop,  ^o^d  Hard 
•  ^-  Motte^'^^^^/Rev.  R.  Parker,   Mr.  Goidmg,  x),.  ^^^^^^ 
r?  to  ha^''    Gilbert    Bud^ell.       Each    ofjkese   ,  P^, 

Spectator.         "^^^t^ibuted   one    p^P^^>  ^'^  ^^^'  ^^  one,  to  J 

'■"'^  iHiJT^^^lips       This    was    '  namby-pamby  ph,. 
:;^^"-.o    R^     author    0/   some   ^-^-^XTb  '^^'^SC 

'  ^il^  *<>  ^r^:-  '^''"  loved  Fh/i/ps  becaS'  k'"  '''e 
""eribw^'^g.  an^"  **"'^''  ''^^'  /^Jrary  wori  much  !k  *"  ^« 
^-'5nn:'^^a?AP---'i   *?-,,ere  must  have  bee^.o^:!!.'-'* 

U4'"  <«  mechanic   that   *»'  J*  ^ood. 


^0  r  »  length  of  P'-''''*'^^iTe»d 


collected  works  of  bis  departed    ft-iend,  he  found  it  advisable  to 

disregard  the  original  ^^"^J  ^'^    resp^ect:  of  the  papers  of  criticism 

on  the  Paradise  Lost,   and    to    ooll^cl:    them  into  a  consecutive 

series.     The  same     principle,     a.i>pliecl    throughout   the  papers 

chosen  for  publication,  bas  producecl    Ulie  present  work.     It  must 

have  been  a  trouble  to  many  lovers    of  Addison  to  have  to  hunt 

through  the  volumes  of  the    Spectator,  or  painfully  to  search  an 

index,  in  order  to  discern  the   full     and    perfect  lineaments,  as  he 

designed  to  trace  them,  of  the  cliairacter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

In  the  case  of  other  members  of   the    club,  the  same  annoyance 

at  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  notices  concerning  them  must  often 

have  been  experienced  in  a  less  decree.      This  defect  is  remedied 

in  the  present  edition,  by  collecting-  under  one  head  (Part  I)  very 

nearly  all  that  Addison  wrote   respecting  the  Spectator  Club  and 

its  members. 

The  second  part,  *  Editorial  Rapers,'  brings  together  a  number 
of  papers  which  possess  an  interest   <>£  a   special  kind  as  throwing 
light  on  the  progress  and  circulation    of  the  work,  and  discussing 
a  variety  of  matters,  more  or  less    trivial,  but  often  handled  with 
infinite  humour,  connected  with  the  form  and  cost  of  its  produc 
tion.    Of  this  latter  description    is    the   ^88th  number,  in  which^ 
with  a  bantering  sobriety  of  tone,  the  effect  of  which  is  exquisite!  ' 
comic,  he  begs  the  alarmed  subscriber  who  looks  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  prospect  of  paying:  a   penny  more  for  every  futur. 
number  of  the  Spectator,  to  remember  that  in  a  few  months  K  ^ 
wiU  be  able  to  buy  the  entire  series,   collected  into  volurj^es      ^ 
the  original  rate,  and  to  ask  himself,  '  whether  it  is  not  better  Vo^ 
him  to  be  half  a  year  behind  hand  with  the  fashionable  and  polit  *^ 
part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain    himself  beyond  his  circuin^ 
stances?'    The  playful  arrogance  of  the  assumption  in  the  first 
clause,  coupled  with  the  bantering  gravit7  of  the  solemn  questio^i 
in  the  second,  >furnish  us  here  with   an    admirable  and  typj^^^j 
specimen  of  the  Addisonian  humour. 

The  few  political  papers  which  follow,    and  which  con>pos^ 
Part  III,  strike  as  it  were  the  key-note   which   the  Spectator 
observes  in  all  his  speculations.    Political   moderation,— aimi^^ 
at  what  was  practically  just  and  really  attainable,  while  strongly 
discarding  both  persons   and  parties  which   had  shown  an    j,^^ 
aptitude  for  respecting   the  honest  feelings  of  classes,  and    the 
customary  rights  of  individuals,-such  was  the  ground  tone    to 
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INTRODUCTIOIT'.  ^^^-^^ 

the  famous  '  Saturday  papers'  of  the  Spectator,  that  day  having 
been  usually  devoted  by  Addison  and  Steele  to  the  discussion  of 
some  serious  topic,  so  as  to  wind  up  the  speculation  or  satire  of 
the  week  well,  and  dispose  the  reader's  mind  to  the  reverential 
observance  of  the  following  day. 

To  the  Fifth  Part  I  have  assigned  a  selection  from  those  very 
numerous  papers  on  manners,  which,  in  the  Spectator,  as  pre- 
viously in  the  Tatler,  were  the  fruit  of  Addison's  close,  but  mostiy 
silent  and  shy,  observation  of  human  life.  In  many  of  these  papers 
the  purpose  of  the  moral  reformer  is  indeed  apparent,  but  the 
artist  or  the  humourist  predominates; — the  things  observed,  and 
the  mode  of  describing  them,  assume  an  importance  higher  than 
that  of  the  moral  remarks  connected  with  them;  just  as  we 
sometimes  see  in  reverend  explorers  the  tastes  of  the  geographer 
and  the  naturalist  overt>owering  those  of  the  preacher  and  the 
missionary. 

The  Sixth  Part  imperfectly  represents  the  critical  vein  of 
Addison,  as  exercised  (i)  on  questions  of  taste  and  wit,  (2)  on 
the  stage  and  the  drama,  (3)  on  books  and  authors.  The  series 
of  papers  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  on  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  have  been  unavoidably  excluded,  but  may  perhaps 
appear  in  a  future  volume  of  selections. 

In  the  Seventh  Part  most  of  the  tales,  fables,  and  allegories 
which  Addison  wrote  for  the  Spectator  have  been  brought  to- 
gether. The  Eighth  Part  contains  a  few  papers  of  more  than 
average  merit  on  miscellaneous  topics,  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
classify  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads;  finally,  the  Ninth. 
Part  consists  of  the  five  hymns,  or  sacred  poems,  which  Addison 
contributed  to  the  Spectator  at  various  times. 

The  original  mottos  have  been  retained ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  translation  of  them  no  uniform  procedure  has  been  adopted. 
They  are  never  translated  in  the  original  publication ;  but  con- 
sidering that  the  present  volume  might  come  into  the  hands  oF 
many  to  whom  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  familiar,  we  have 
freely  added  translations,  when  English  poets  had  supplied  ns 
with  a  good  one,  but  have  excluded  a  large  '^""?^f^'^*  ^J^^ 
versions  of  Creech,  Francis,  Tate,  &c.,  that  are  prmtea  m  cne 
ordinary  editions  of  the  Spectator.  conformed 

With  regard  to  the  orthography,  we  have  as  a  niie  ^j^^  ^^ 
It  to  that  of  the  present  day,  being  unable  to  see  th»^ 
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,.tU«ting  for,  '^1,rr'^'f  /  °"'-  Pr«*"f  ^^^'^^«' 
fficiently  deplora'^'e'  a  set  ot  aaomalies  which  were 
le  our  forefathers  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
oducing  typograP''''^^'  absurdities,  and  solecisms  \n 
,  from  -which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  delivered 
Professor  Morley,  '«  his  recent  edition  of  the  Spec- 
■eproduced,  he  tells  us,— and  his  industry  and  pains- 
le  procedure  cannot  be  too  much  applauded, — '  both 
.  texts  of  the  Spectator';  the  text  of  the  daily  sheets, 
f  the  volumes  as  revised  and  first  published  by  the 
id  he  prides  himself  on  reprinting  'for  the  first  time 
sent  century  the  text  of  the  Spectator  as  its  authors 
ich  exact  reproduction,  however,  is  difficult  of  attain- 
think  that  it  would  be  worthless  if  attained ;  at  any 
ssor  Morley  has  not  succeeded  in  his  task.      Though 

■  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance,  yet,  as  Professor 
s  noticed  that  a  recent  edition  contains  '  eighty-eight 
tions  from  the  proper  text'  in  the  first  eighteen  num- 
1  is  at  the  rate  of  jooo  errors  for  the  whole  work,  it 
5e  the  reader  to  learn  that,  whereas  he  claims  that  by 
|"eadings  in  brackets  at  the  foot  of  his  page,  '  the  text 
iroughout  that  of  the  Spectator  as  it  first  came  wet 
ress  to  English  break &st-tables,'  a  single  paper,  as 
Professor  Morley,  No.  J5,  is  found  on  examination  to 
fewer  than  fifteen  slight  variations  from  the  text  '  as 
-  Wet  from  the  press,  &c.';  although  his  foot-notes, 

■  claim  were  tenable,  ought  to  supply  the  means  of 
oducing  it. 

ess,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
inquire  how  English  was  spelt  and  written  at  the 
the  last  century ;  and  we  have  gratified  this  curiosity 

he  first  number  in  the  Critical   section,  No,  35,  ex- 

■  excepted !)  as  it  originally  issued  frorn  the  press, 
the  original  sheets  that  we  have  used  is  that  in  the 

tion  of  Newspapers  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
ogical  summary  of  the  principal   memorabilia   io  the 
m,  together  with  a  list  of  the   chief  editions  of  the 
id  other  works  composing  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
1  prefixed  to  the  Selections. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  ADDISON'S  LIFE. 


1672.  May  I.  Birtli    oF   Joseph  Addison,  eldest  son  of  Lancelot  Addison 

and  Jane  Gialston,  at  Milston  parsonage,  Wilts. 
i68j.  Addison  removed  to  Lichfield,  on  his  father  becoming  dean  of  the 

cathedral  ;    placed  at  Lichfield  Grammar  School. 
1684011685.  Entered,  at  the  Charter-house. 
1687.  Entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  his  Latin  verses  soon  after 

gained  for  liina.  admission  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  demy. 
169^.  Took  his  M.A.  degree. 

Wrote   *  Verses     to   Mr.   Dryden' :   Dryden   introduced  him  to 
Congreve,    tlirough  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Somers  and  Charles  Montague,  then  Whig  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
1698.  Elected  full  Fellow  of  Magdalen. 

J 600.  He  leaves  England  with  a  travelling  pension  of  300/.  a  year, 
obtained  through  Somers  and  Montague.  Resides  at  Blois; 
then  at  Paris ;    travels  in  Italy ;  makes  a  long  stay  at  Geneva. 

1703.  Hetums  to  England  ;  elected  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club. 

1 704.  He  writes  *  The  Campaign  * ;  is  appointed  by  Lord  Godolphin  a 

commissioner  of  appeals. 
Publishes  his  •  Remarks  on  several  parts  of  Italy.* 

1706.  Appointed  under-secretary  of  State  under  Sir  Charles  Hedges. 

1707.  Publishes  his  opera  of  *  Rosamond.' 

Accompanies  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover,  on  the  mission  of  pre- 
senting the  Act  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
and  investing  the   Electoral  Prince  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter. 
1709.    Appointed  in  February  or  March   chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Wharton.    Crossed  to  Ireland  in  April. 
Returned  in  October. 
Commenced  to  write  ior  the  Tatler  in  May. 
1 7 10-   Again  in  Irelai^j  between  May  and  August. 

On  the/Jnal  f^ii     f  the  Whig  ministry,  after  the  elections  in 

October,  Addicnn  loses  aU  his  employments. 
y^ntestbe  H^j^.  "^^^  aniiner  in  Septembp-  and  October. 


1,11.  MavA»-   \f^^  ^H^^^  Spectator. 

PutdMses  jjj^^g^t  On    in  Warwickshire  for 

^  ^    Mdisonv^ri^^^^tary  to  the  Council  of^"^  ^ay  and  September. 
1714.  Appointed  se^  ^^^^etnihe  death  of  q  ^^®'  '^^^'^^  ^'""^^  ^'^  ^^^ 
govemtneJ*  j^ominated  a  seen  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  arrival 

of  George  ^' ^  ^^^  Sunderland     '^^  ^^'"^  ^^^  secretary  for 
Ireland,  undc  • 

Writes  for  the    n^w  ^^gilth  volume,  of  the  Spectator 

between  June  and  September. 
X715.  His  comedy  of  the  Drummer  brought  on  the  stage. 

Returns  to  England  and  obtams  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
December  23.  Commences  the  Freeholder. 

1 716.  Marries  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick. 

1717.  Appointed  secretary  of  State;   has  the  charge  of  the  southern 

province. 
Resigns  in  a  few  months  from  ill  health,  on  a  pension  of  1500/. 

a  year. 
Writes  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  and  early  extension   of  the 

Christian  Religion. 
1719.  Writes  in  the  Old  Whig  against  Steele  in  the  Plebeian. 

June  17.  Dies  at  Holland  House,  of  asthma,  complicated  by  a 

dropsy. 
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THE  SPECT ATo  I^    CLUB. 

Hon  fumum  ex  fulgotc,  s«A  ex  furiio    dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  \it  speciosa  dehinc  mlracula  promat. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  143. 

1  HAVE  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book   with 
pleasure,  until  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black 
fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  batcheJo 
with  other  particulars  of    the  like  nature,  that   conduce    ve/' 
much  to  the    right   understanding  of   an   author.     To    gratiV 
this  curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper 
and  my  next,  as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings' 
and  shall  give  some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that 
are  engaged  in  tl|is  work.     As  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling 
10  digesting,  and  correcting,  will  fall  to  my  share.  I  must  do  myself 
the  justice  to  open  the  work  with  my  own  history. 

I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which,  according  t 
the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it   lies,  was  bounded  by  th^ 
same  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that 
it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to  so 
whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a  single  fielH 
or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.     There  runs 
a  story  in  the  family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamed  that  she  was  brought  to 
20 bed  of  a  judge:   whether  this   might  proceed   from  a  law-suit  ; 
which  was  then  depending  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  ^ 
in^ice  of  the  peace,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain 
•Ir^  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at  in  ty,v 
""        Ufe  though   that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  nei^^^ 
^"^"^   dp^t  upon  it.     The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  y^^y 
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^    world,   and    all  the  time  that  I   ^^^^^f ' 

^.^other's  dream  :   for  as  she  has  often  tola 

:r^ttle  before   I    was  two  months   old,  ana 

^f  my  coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the 

infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  remark- 
in  silence.      I   find,  that,  during  nay  non- 
^  1  of  a  very  sullen  youth,   but  was   always 
^^lioolmaster,    who   used    to    say,    that    my 
^    would  wear  well.     I   had   not  been  long 
^__        I  distinguished  myself  by  a  most   pro- 
^^i-ixig  the  space  of  eight   years,  excepting  m 
^f    the  college,  I  scarce   uttered  the  quantity 
•     and  indeed  do  not  remember  that   I  ever 
together  in  my  whole    life.      WThilst  I  was 
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3ke  three  sente»^*^^ ^    applied  ipyself  with  so   much  diligence  to 

this  learned  tK>"^^^     ^^^e  very  few  celebrated  books,   either  in 


Y  studies,  that 

e  learned  or  tJa-^ 

ith. 


"T^^^-j^ern  tongues,  which  I  am  not    acquainted 

th.  -rn^  father,  I  was  resolved  to  travel  into  foreign 

Upon  the  death  ot       ^^^    left  the  university,    with  the  character 
juntries,  and  the*"^   l>le  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning, 
f  an  odd  unaccoixi^*^^      ^^^      ^^  insatiable    thirst    after    knowledge 
I  would  but    ^^^?^^    countries  of  Europe,  in  which  there  was 
arried  me  into   all  txS^  ^^  ^^  ^^^"^  '  ^^y>  ^^  such  a  degree  "was 

ny  thing  new  or  ^^^ ^^xsLt,  having  read  the  controversies  of  some 
ny  curiosity  raised,  ^Ji^    antiquities  of  Kgypt,  I  made  a  voyage 

;reat  men  concernH^^  r-f>ose  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid ; 
o  Grand  Cairo,  or\  'P  ^^  myself  right  in  that  particular,  returned 
tnd  as  soon  as  I  had      .^y^xt^H  great  satisfaction. 

:o  my  native  ^^^^^^^  ^f^^x"  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  frequently^ 

I  have  passed  my^^^       j^i^^es,   though  there    are    not    above    half- 

jcen  in  most  put>l*^       £x-iends   that  know  me  ;    of  w^hom   my  next 

a-dozen  of  my  sel^^*-      ^    particular  account.      There   is  no  place 

paper  shall  give   a    tx^^^  *-^iti.  I  ^^  ^^^  often   make  my  appearance : 

of  general  resort,  '^^^^-^sting  niy  head  into  a  round  of  politicians, 

sometimes  I  am  se^^  ^  ^vv^ith  great  attention  to  the  narratives  that 

at  Will'sn,*and  list^J^*^^  circular  audiences.     Sometimes  I  smoke 

are  made  in  thaS^    ^^^^   ^       aisting"ished  by  this  »  will  be  found  at  the  end 

*  A  note  on  each  p»^^*^^ 

of  the  voiume. 
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JS.  ^Hilst  I  seem  »^f  every  tab»,^'^5f^n^  6„ 
api^atC**V  conversation  ^.g  '^.^''^t^l^-o^^'J'  **f  n)o 
pIUo«A^^^^^igY.ts  at  St.  J  J^i-tics  in  the  i^"„^>  ««d  so«, 
hpp«o»S«^^  committee  «J  j^prove.    My   *Uoe  I,  ^?'"' *> 

one wbo comes ttveie  Grecian,    ^   iJay-market.       f°*'  ">  the 

very  «tt  l''«>7Jit7-la««  »°*^  *i^cb*»«*  ^"^  ^^^ove  J^^  ^'^ 
thetesbo&ot  T>tur7  ^  ^^^e  f^^'^jo  the  asse,^  Jv    ^'^  '=« 

,eafi,  «.d  somettoes  pa^      ^^^  vrbe      „ever  ope«  V'?*^'-  ^^ 
■ojobb;rs  at  Jonatb-^^/^^^etn.  tbougb  Pen  ^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

people,  I  always  nux  spectator  of  ,„     . 

in  my  own  club.  ^^  rather  ^^  i  have  macJf  "^  ""* "' 

Thus  I  live  in  the  ^^       ^^icb  r^ea  '^ade  myself  a 

to  as  one  of  the  ^V^^^^^J,  mercba"  J;*       ^  very   "iT '  ''^^'• 
speculative  statesman^;  ^^  in  l'^J^^„  discern  the  "  ''^'^'^ 

meddling  with  any  Pj^Jl  or  a  father,  ^n^^thers,  better  tlT^ '" 
inthetheory  of  ahnslj^^      <ii'«^'*"),ei^by  diiover  blot    *J°^ 
the«:onomy,b^^ness^,„.  ^  stand^rs  ^^^     ^  never  ^^S 
who  are  engaged  »«       ^j^„  „e  m  t^S       ^o  observe  an^S 
.0 are  ai*  to  escape  *os         and  am^^^^.ess  I  shaU  be  forced 

*°^'t'  s'T^eln V  >^^f  ^Hji  of  either  side.     l„  ^hort.  I 
neutrality  betw^n        ^^  bostiW  es         j^oker-on,  which  is  the 
to  declare  myseU  ^^    ^^  of  my  !««  **  * 
have  acted  in  aU  the  par^^^^j^tWs  paper- 

character  Untend  top  .^  ^^fattogether  unqualified  for 

1  have  given  the  r^  ^^  j  ,„  not  a^  ^g^^^  ^^^.4^^^^  .^  ^^ 

character,  as  to  let      ^grtaken.    A  ^^^^^.^^  ^ 

the  business  1  have  u  .^^^^  them  ^^  ^^^^ 

life  and  adventures,  I  s^  ^j^^  »»«»",  T^gTn  to  blame  my  own 
3o  I  shall  see  occasion.     ">  ^  beard,  1  beg  ^^  ^^^. 

much  1  have  ^en,  read,        ^^^^r  t^jo  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

tadtunuty  •  and  since  I  b^    ^eartm  speech^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

municate  the  fulness  or  n*/  ^vsetf  oui,  "  y  :!  ?«  «  oity  so 
it  in  siting,  and  to  pri«*  "^'^^y  iri^^^  that  it  ^  a  P  T^^ 
1  have  been  often  told   MJ'I  ^ave  made  sho^J  be  x  ^^^^ 

many  useM  discoveries  ^^'%r  th^  ""^Z  SrSe  benefit  of 
possession  of  a  sUent  man.    J  ^^ery  morning,  forlje  b    ^^ 

publishasheet-fwioftbougbt-,    c^ ^^^Z'J^^t,  ^  '^''' 
my  contemporaries:  and   »    A^g  country  m-" 
40  diversion  or  iap^^g^gnt  of  J^^ 
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-ave  it,  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satis- 
icticn  of  thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  spoken 

0  m  this  paper ;  and  which,  for  several  important  reasons,  I  must 
^eep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some  time :  I  mean,  an  account  of  my 
flame,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would  gratify 
my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reasonable ;  but  as  for  these  three 
particulars,  though  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much 
to  the  embellishment  of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a 
resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public.  They  would 
indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and 
civilities,  which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  for 
the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and 
being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep 
my  complexion  and  dress  as  very  great  secrets ;  though  it  is  not 
impossible  but  I  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I  shall,  in  to- 
morrow's paper,  give  an  account  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
concerned  with  me  in  this  work  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 

1  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted,  as  all  other  matters  of  impor- 
ance  are,  in  a  club.  However,  as  my  friends  have  engaged 
"^  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  correspond 
^^th  me  may  direct  their  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr. 
Buckley's  in  Little-Britain ».  For  I  must  further  acquaint  the 
eader,  that,  though  our  club  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and 
^hursdays,  we  have  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night,  for 
le  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 
^ncement  of  the  public  vreal. — G. 

O.  2.    7^  c/«3 Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  Templar^  Sir  Andrevj 

^reeport,  Captain  Sentry,    ^^^  Honeycomb,  the  Clersyman,  the 

spectator  \  .    .   .   .  Ast  alii  sex 

^^n clamant  ore  .... 
£t  plures  uno  concia       ^^^  ^^^  ^..   ^^^^ 

*  i*.<.«t    ioin  their  consenting  voice. 
Six  more  at  least  J  ,i  .  ^,, 

Th^  «  *  r  ^  society  is  a  gentleman  of  AVorcestershire, 
-X'tli'er-  Sonet,  his  „a.e  S.  Roger  de  CoveHey. 


SIR   ROGER  DE  COVERLEy. 
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His  great  grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous  comtry^dmce 
which  is  caUed  after  him.      All  who  know  that  shire  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Rog-er.     He  \s  a 
gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singular- 
ities proceed  from  his   good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to 
the  manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the    world  is  in 
the  wrong.    However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for 
he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  and  his  being  un- 
confined  to  modes  and  formSy  makes  him  but  the  readier  and 
'      10  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.     When 
he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in   Soho  Square.     It  is  said,    he  keeps 
himself  a  batchelor,  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in    love  by  a 
perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to  him.     Before  this 
disappointment.  Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman 
had  often  supped  with   my  Lord   Rochester "»  and  Sir  George 
Etheregea  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
kicked  Bully  Dawson  in   a  public  cofl^eehouse,  for  calling  him 
youngster.    But,  being  ill  used  by  the  above  mentioned  widow,  he 
was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper 
20  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless 
of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards.    He  continues  to  wear 
a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut,  that  were  in  fashion    at 
the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us. 
has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it.      ^^ 
is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  chearful,  gay,  and  hearty;  keeps 
a  good  house  both  in   town   and   country;   a   great  lover    of 
mankind;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that 
he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.     His  tenants  grow    rich, 
his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the  young  women  profess  love    to 
30  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company ;  when    he 
comes  into  a  house,  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  names,    ^na 
talks  aU  the  way  up  stain;  to  a  visit.     I  must  not  omit,    that 
S;r  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  quorum  ;  that  he    fills  the   oh^ir 
^.a  quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months   ^ 
^ned  universal  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage  m  the  ga,^^^ 

4ohtf  place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  d'^ectio  oi^ 
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father,  than  in  pursuit  ^^  ^^  ^^„  indinatioos. 
d  there  to  study  the  la-o^s  ^f  t^e  land,  and  is  the 
of  any  of  t^«  ''°'^  '"  ^''ose  of  the  stage.  Aristotle 
»  are  much  better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton 
The  father  sends  up  every  post  questions  relating  to 
Lcles,  leases,  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood; 
lestions  he  agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and 
n  the  lump.    He  is  studying  the  passions  themsclve^ 


uld  be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men 


which 


them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the 
Demosthenes  and  Tuijy ;  but  not  one  case  in  the 
ur  own  courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool,  but 
)t  his  intimate  friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal 
lis  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and 
IS  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they 
F  them  fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  of  boots  is 
just  for  the  age  he  lives  in;  he  has  read  all,  but 
very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners, 
writings  of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate 
what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is 
1  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his  hour  of 
taetly  at  five  he  passes  through  New  Inn,  crosses 
isell  Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Wills',  till  the  play 
has  his  shoes  rubbed,  and  his  periwig  powdered 
T's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the  good 
■nee  when  he  is  at  a  play ;  for  the  actors  hare  an 
>lease  him. 

n  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
'f  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London.  A  person 
ble  industry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience, 
of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every 
usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  would  mate 
ire  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the 
non.  He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
ill  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
■minion  by  arms,  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by 
istry.  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our 
sll  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation,— and 
m  another,  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
lasting   acquisitions    than    valour,    and   that    sloth 


a 


CAPTAIN  *^^^^^ 

nation* ''"*°  ^''^  ^OM  7 

ias rained  "'^'''t^ongst  which  the  great*    J^  '"^"''* '"  ^vei^i 

Jed  is  a  penny  ff  general  scholar;  ^nd  ^''^"^^Pteasanter 
company  tb*"  *  a  eloquence  the  p^  °  S,r  Andrew  having  a 
Mtural  u«»**^*'*Ss««-e  that  wit  woufd  !^^  "'*''  °^  *^  discouree 
gives  the  same  p»  ^j^gelf ;  and  says  thj  t"""'*'"  "*"•  **«  ''as 
made  his  fo*^""tl^s,  bf  ^  P'*'"  method  ^-^gfand  may  be  richer 
than  other  kin^'^'^'^hough  at  the  same  .-'"  ^  Winself  is  richer 
than  other  n»en  ,  ^^  poinj  .^^  tivae  I  can  say  this  of 

10  him,  that  there    »«  .^  ^^^  owner,  compass  but  blows  home 

a  ship  in  which  n  .^  jn  the  cluh-i.«_ 

Next  to  Sir  ^narew^  gocS  un^T""  ''"^  ^"P'"^'^  ^""^'^'  ^ 

gentleman  of  ^^^^^J  of  those  !hat  H    ''''"^''"^'  but  invincible 
Tiodesty.     "'^'^   ^^  ■    -  -'    •  <ieserve  verv  well.  h,if  o^^ 

?ery  awkwJ 
such  as  si: 
captain,  an 


of 


modesty.     He   is   ""     j^g  their  ta  .„f      ."^^  ^^^'■5'  '^^"'  **"*  ^"^ 
very  awkward  at   P::f!""°ti.r  J'lt"''  ^'*hin  the  observation 

such 


veryawKwaruj      -  notice  of  them    •-"■"'""=""=-•"'"""  <w 

such  as  should     ta^     ,  .       ,.        ^"^m.     He  was  some  years  a 

dn,a„d  bebavedJa^7Jf -^^^^^^^^^  gallantry  in  several  en- 


=0  UfeAn  which  no  «'«»,?i!;^„^,'^*°  "^  -erit.who  is  not 
sometWne  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him 
often  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  v\ew,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty. 
When  he  has  talked  to  th«  purpose^  I  never  heard  h.m  make 
a  sour  expression,  but  frankly  confer  that  he  left  the  world, 
because  hi  was  not  fit  tor  't-A  strict  honesty  and  an  even 
regular  behaviour  are  m  themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must 
prL  through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  him. 
self,  the  favour  oi  a  commander.    He  will,  however,  in  his  way 

3o  of  talk,  excuse  generals  for  not  disposing  according  to  me„  's 
j„  _^ '  .  .  .  „  .„x-  if.  •  for,  says  he,  that  great  man  who  ha«! 
deser^  or  ^^^^Sfojt^  '  ^^  break  through  to  come  at  m^ 
a  mind  to  help  me,  has  ^  f  ^"J^^fore,  he  will  conclude,  that  ^he 
^  I  have  to  come  at  hi«-*^^  especially  in  a  military  way,  must 
man  who  would  make  a  fi^^^'  jst  his  patron  against  the  impor- 
pt  overall  false  modesty,  and  a     ^^^^  assurance  in  his  own  vin- 

tunity  of  other  pretenders,  t>y  J.  *^  cowardice  to  be  backward   i„ 
dicatm    He  .    -^  g,   c»V»  ^  .^  .^  ^  ^ilit^^y  fear  to  be 

^^gwbit  you  ought  to  e*Pj  duty.     With  this  candor  does 

..l^r'"  W/wh"f  it  i-j;Sd  others.     The  same  frankness 

S^titietm  speak  of  bitf^^ 
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,  all  his  conversation.  The  rtimaTypart  of  bis  We 
3  him  with  many  adventures,  ;„  ^^^  relation  of  wbicVi 
T^eable  to  the  company ;  for  he  is  never  over-bearing, 
Uomed  to  command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
•ver  too  obsequious,  from  an  habit  of  obeying  men 
re  liim. 

t  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humourists,  unac- 
lith  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have 
the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb,  a  gentleman  who,  accord- 
years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  but,  having 
very  careful  of  his  person,  and  always  had  a  very  easy 
ime  has  made  but  a  very  little  impression,  either  by 
m  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  person  is 
;d,  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that  sort 
se  with  which  men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has 
;  dressed  very  well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others 
He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laugh.-; 
e  knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform 
what  Frenchwoman  our  wives  and  daughters  had  this 
F  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods; 
vanity  to  shew  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  dress  so 
ch  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  and  know- 
been  in  the  female  world :  as  other  men  irf  his  age 
otice  to  you  what  such  a  minister  said  tipon  such  and 
'asion,  he  will  tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth" 
court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten,  «nother  was 
him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  For  all  these 
■elations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a 
or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  beauty, 
lie  present  Lord  such-a-one. 

of  talking  of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  conversation, 
f  a  more  sedate  turn ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one 
any,  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of 
at  sort  of  man  who  is  usually  called  a  well-bred  fine 
To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  are  not 
le  is  an  honest  worthy  man. 

ell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next  to 

one  of  our  company ;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom,  but 

B,  Tt  adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  him- 

a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general 


learning,  great  sanctity  erf  I'  f  €  ^*'^/>     V>!!*OSt 
He  has  the  misfortune  to       f      ^i      ^^S>  ta,«  ^*^«fyw.  l 
consequently  cinnot  accept  ^0    ^^   VT^  ^^^^  c-o„£?* '"*«'%. 
m^in  his  function  ^^^^^^X^^l  .^^l^^r^"^^  ' 

among  divines  what  a  cli*%Ii^  '»lte  ^^'V/o^^°.-  Ae  fc  ^^ 
Theprobitrofhismind,and  ^jf  l^.f^'ty  of  u-  ''"">»e  law 
followers,  as  being  eloquent  ^12^  adva„'*  ^""^'  '^'^^ 
seldom  introduces  the  subject  ^^  ^«s  Upo„  .  T^  "ffiere. 
gone  in  years  that  he  observes,  "^  ^  fte  f^  am«„  ^^^  ^'*  so 
«ness  to  have  him  fall  on  soine  divi^^  top.V  "^h"lL  ^^  ^^™e 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  ^^h^  ^^^^  no  inter  **  "'"^ 
world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the  object  of  ali  his  wl't  '"  ** 
conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  ThesT  '  ^ 
ordinary  companions.— R.    .  =«  are  m; 


Wo.  12,    7be  Spectator' J  txptrience  in  London  loiigittgi;  ghost-  t    ■ 
•  "^ntilion  and  piety.  '''  °'''": 

Velcres  avias  tibi  d*  pulmone  rtvello. 

1  root  the  old  woroiii  from  ihy  trembling  heart. 
At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
settle  myself  in  a.  house  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my 
fi"t  lodgings,  by  reason  of  an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be 
^ing  me  every  morning  how  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  j^t^,  ^^ 
•"onest  family,  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week ;  when  my 
"0  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would  frequently  come 
into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I  bore  for 
^'>  or  three  days ;  but  telling  ifie  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I 
'^  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone, 
Md  accordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  "'S'lt-  About 
a  week  after,  I  found  my  jo'lj'  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before, 
*«  M  honest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  advertisement  of 
"^  Daily  Courant  in  the  following  words,  HTberea^  "  '"''an^My 
"^  ''fi  ii4  hdsmsri  on  Thursday  last  m  the  a/t^"'""''  «»d  'was 
^""flmiiarj,  sten  going  toward'  Islington;  if  ^„y  „„e  ^an g,-v^  ^^^.^^ 
^*^  ">  R.  BfisLonger  in  f^  f^f-^  b.  shall  b.  ■u.ry  ^,;; 
^«P  my  own  cou^d    and  mj  landlord  the  fishmonger  not  fc„„^. 
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ing  my  name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discovered  ^^       '^ 

very  day.  r^sv^xv^ 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow-woman,  who  has  a  great:  t^    ^ 

•    children,  and  complies  with  my  humour  in  everything.     I  ^^^^      ^ 
remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  ^^^^^^ 
years ;  my  coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  wit  Mr:^  u 
asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  point  to  my  chimney,  if  wat^^  ^  to 
my  bason :  upon  which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  sa>^^         e 
takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.     Sh&  as 

lo  likewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when   her  little   ^^^ 
offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  el^il^t 
sister  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not   disturb      tg\^ 
gentleman.     At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  I  was  troup/s^d 
with  the  civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  in^fcrp 
the  room ;  but  my  landlady  observing,  that  upon  these  occasio^T^^ 
I  always  cried  pish !  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden   any  suc^;^^ 
ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house;  so  that  at  present  I  walk  m^^^^ 
the  kitchen  or  parlour,  without  being  taken  notice  of,  or  zi^i^r^^^ 
•  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  the  family.      Tl^e 
20  maid  will  ask  her  mistress,  though  I  am  by,  whether  the  gentleman 
is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress,  who  is  indeed  an  exceU 
lent  housewife,  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before  my  face 
as  behind  my  back.     In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the  hovse, 
and  enter  into  all  companies  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  cat  or  a,ny 
other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of  telling  any- 
thing that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daughters, 
and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.     Upon  my  opening 
30  the  door  the  young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but   my 
landlady's  daughters  telling  them  that   it  was   nobody  but   the 
gentleman,  for  that  is  the  name  which  I  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  well  as  in  the  family,  they  went  on  without  minding  me. 
I  seat  d  myself  by  the*  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end.  of 
^he  room  '  and  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I  took  out  of  my 
pocket  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes, 
that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard 
hv  I'eht'  and   of  others  that  had  been  conjured  mto   the 

X  inoon-iign  ,         ^.^^  people's  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains 

40  af      ^^^.  \^       vii    many  other  old  women's  fables  of  the   like 
^°^^  midnight,  witn    i^***  ^ 
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were  manifesu7 ---  ^  txeara  --  ^^e  company  fcow  WrT 
as  long  as  *«'j!'';ho«ider,  ^^'^%d  not  look  Paler  £V.  * 
upon  me  over  bet  stoo  ^^^^^^  i  a  ^^^^ensions,  t^aj  i  shlLT 
.okeninthe  -^^^f' Sunder  so^e^^S:  retire;  for  ^hii  ^^  ^? 
todo.   This  P'^^«^^,se«  tf  I  «^*1  Sent  up  mto    rrry  ob^rJ^eT^  I 

forced  to  e^Pf  ^J^y  band,  ^^^^^^^table  weakrxess  i„  ^S  °°t 
took  th6  candle  tn^J^^^,„naccoun       ^^^„i3^^    ^^      teS^     '^ 

without  wondemg*^  ^^„„,d  love  ^,a  ^^^,  ,  ParticuLTcleT 

-**"'^'  Sfre  1  I  f**^"  IS  little  hon-ors    of  toagSon" 
another,    ^ere  f^„„  tbes         ^^^^        y^^^^^  ^^s       ion 

preserve  my  cbiW  ^^  contract  w^,^.     i  have  known  a  soldier 
which  they  are  ap^^^^  they  are  in  y^  ^^  h,,  ^j^^^^^_   ^^er 

able  to  shake  on     ^  ^j^gach,  a""^"^.  bis  door,  who,  the  day  before 
30  that  has  enterea  ^^^^^  scratching         ^^  ^.^nnon.     There  are  in- 
look  pale  upon  a     ^^„st  a  bai^     terrified  even  to  distraction  at 
had  marched  uP      ^^o  have  bee     ^^  ^  buU-nish.     The  truth  of 
stances  of  Vf^^'    or  the  st'^^'Xation  as  the  greatest  blessing 
the  figure  °^  ^  »  sound  »'^*^     ^  a  good  conscience.    In  the 

it  is,  I  look  '^P*'  .gar  judgment  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^ 
of  Ufe,  next  to  a  ^^^^^  ^re  very  ^^^g^ts  and  apprehensions,  we 
mean  time,  since  g  dreadtui      ^^  ^^  ^j^^  dictates  of  reasoxi. 

or  less  subject  to  against  ,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  Persivis 

ought  to  arm  ourse  ^^  ^^^  <«"""  "  gr  and  extinguish  those  itn- 

30  dnd  religion,  to  /*"''     ^to  of  ^H/a  at  a  time  that  we  were  not 
expresses  it  in  the  in       ^^  imbioe      _^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^i^^ 

pertinent  notions  wDj  ^gordity-         '  j^  phantoms  and  ap- 

!bl4  to  judge  of  their  ab^  ^^^,  there  are  s     ^^p  ^  ^^^ 

and  good  men  have  d^  ^  ^gn  sv^^^^  ^J^„  i,„,ds  the  reins^of 

paritions  as  those  I  IjJ  inter^^^ J  ^„derates  ,hem  af^^^^J^^ 
estab&h  to  ourselves  «»  band,  ^"^^^  ^^^^  t„  break  loose    P 

the  whole  creation  m  '      ible  to  i^sion.  .    .^  v»ho 

manner,  that  it  is  i^P'^^ledS^  *  loSin  opinion  with  tbos^ 
another,  without  his  k'**^  »pt  ^"^  ^°'         ^ 
40     For  my  own  part,  I  * 


^^  THE  SPECTATOR  CLUB. 

elieve  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits,  and  that 
■^e  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  alone  ;  but  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  such 
a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always 
engaged  with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  concert  of 
praise  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and 
spirits  in  Paradise ;  and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old 
ID  Hesiod*^,  which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third 
line  in  the  following  passage. 

*Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise: 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
ao  Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 

Singing  their  great  Creator?     Oft  in  bands, 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightiy  rounding  walk. 

With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs        ^    ^ 

Divide  the  night,  and  Hft  our  thoughts  to  heav  n.  ~C. 


3Sro.  34.    Discussion  at  the  Club  ;  professional  susceptthihttes  of  certain 
members;  it  is  agreed  that   the  Spectators  satire  shall  be  un- 
fettered, JO  long  as  it  is  general. 

....  parcit 
Cognatis  maculis  siim  ^^  g^^  ^^  ^^^ 

JHe  Club  of  which  I  a.  a  me-ber.  is  ve^^^,.c.g^  co.p^  .   , 
f"ch  persons  as  are  engaged  >»  *?  ^^^  classes  of  mankind :  by  this 

30  teriai!     ^  fiini'shed  W'tn  ^^  ,„  the  different  quarters 

and  di'  '"^  ^"«^  ^^^'^^.hfs  Seat  city,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
divisions,  not  only  oi  tmf  »      5^,^  to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank 
y  "-eaders  too  have  the  satisra 
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or  degree  among  tiliexxi  who  have  not  their  representative  in  this 
dub  and  that  "ttieire  is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take  care 
of  their  respective  interests,  that  nothing  may  be  written  or  pub- 
Ushedto  the  prejnciice  or  infringement  of  their  just  rights  and 

privileges. 

Hast  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this  select  body  of 
friends,  who  entertained  me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  macie    npon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the 
various  success  ^vi^liicli  they  had  met  with  among  their  several  ranks 
10  mA  degrees  of  readers.     Will  Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the  softest 
manner  he  coixlcl,  ttiat  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your  com- 
fort, says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were  of- 
fended at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and  the  puppet 
show  •  that  some  of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised,  that 
1  should  think  sncli   serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage  of 
persons  of  quality,  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up  short, 
and  told  him,  tliat  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in 
the  city,  and  that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better 
20  for  them-  and  farther  added,  that  the  whole  city  thought  them- 
selves very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  generous  inten- 
tions to  scourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude, 
without  condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  intrigues. 
'  /n  short '  says  Sir  Andrew,  '  if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road 
of  falling  \ipon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ  your  pen  upon 
the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  your  paper  must  needs  be  of 

general  use.' 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  he 
^vondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner ;  that 
30  tlie  city  had  always  been  the  province  for  satire ;  and  that  the 
^^ts  of  King  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during  his 
-vvtiole  reign.    He  then  shewed,  by  the  examples  of  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, Boileau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies 
of  tlie  stage  and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for 
ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patronised 
ttiem :  *  But  after  all '  says  he,  *  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too 
^reat  an  excursion  in  attacking  several  persons  of  the  Inns  of 
Qourt;  and  /  do  x^^^  believe  you  can  shew  me  any  precedent  for 
your  behaw'our  Jq  ^,      particular.' 
Q         My  good  friexi^  ^f^  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  had  said  nothing 
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—  -m ^       began  ij .  "^O^ 

all  this  wh»-  »^       ^ee  so  q,'^  «;»««  '^^P* 

pondered  ^^^       ^„r  g  ^^^y      ^o/,  Q, 

deserves  it     ==  *  totat««nij,®*ici,.   ^  s^^^e     «*  /  . 

himself  to  r^m^  -^^  :^nan,e*t  ^*»i  ^^vf^^^^J-s  j^^^o       «l(Jto,^ 

they  are  th  .^ ^  ^^  ies  \  ^^  Of  j/»Ov«,  ^^  J'oi,     1  '  ^ttl'^oi^  "^  ""M.  \. 

and  sound  "t-^  ^-nti^;^  i.t  *^-  ^^^^  ^e.,^r.   N  e.>»C 
you,  that  y^^^  *:ry  spoj  fo^  ^^^  te;f  >  n^?^  Mt>fo?  2> 
Captain  ^^:»y  to  eo^  W^'^feJ  ^^U,  rf'OQ;  l'"^r,tLy¥ng 

o  he  said  was     -^^    ^clvise>»iie,S  ^Pa?.'^^"^^  T"^^  of>  o^S'^^'^; 
the  army.  ^*-  ^  ^^  ^e "  J^  ^^"^^^^y  ,"«  ^  V>  Cf^* 


lis. 


By  this  ti^^^      byoj^ve^  '^^e  ^o^  ^«  C>«.    U. 

away  from  *^  ^f  .^nditjo^  «»•  oA^^'^fe/eo.  ^«^t  <Sl  ''"^'^W  ^«' 

myself  in  tl»^      ^^^  iis  ^'»  of  ^^^e^  ^^^^t  ^t  ^'^''^tly^'^  ^^-^ 

took  a  dislife^  J^  ^h,f -y  i*^^^  ^o^^  tfte  cX^/Pee,.  "^  ^«  ^t 

their  picking J^^:ber  baj/^cft  ;^;s,  a^J  ^a^  ^°/  ^n^^**^^^.^ 
his  head  alto^-^      ^h^  ^^  9^^  «f  **e^  .^*oC^«  Aa^tf*^  fe /^^« 
While  I  v«re^__  ver.?^«C  ''^^ed^  *«</  ^^^  'o  /,?  ?«e  ^jt^A'ai 


^o  clergyman,  ^^Z'^r^  '^^*4  f>  ^^^  '"^^^^^  t  '"^^T^A^^ 

undertook  rx»>r      ^hint  t/'e  U.t'-  rn^^^^K  ^,  '^>  tW  ,  *^ 


live 


persons  slio"'-;     duaiity  C^^e/,/  "*  «la#.  r*  at  «  «^0/*/,^ 

that  it  was  «^^.5e  anJV^lJt  >-s  ^^^t  /.e  ^^^Je  c7^^  ft,.^^ 

reproof:  tb»t         i*h   an!^ ^'^y  ^    °<^eQ-    «^ooj/d"''«ferew       ^^hst  ^."'^^ 

andconspictx^*^^  to  a>' uS'\^b^^  ^*<ac?^*Pte<?^  ^<lv2lr 
would  only  ^'Z'^^ba  arf^^^ate^  ^e  f^^/^e;,  ^f^^  ^iT^f'-^  Z^^^^"" 
exposed  tbosj^^  ^^'-eacj/^f  Paf^f  ^^''arfw^S^  Wa^^^^^r  ^•^'^ 

o  cumstances.  rtiig^t  h^   ^Pron^    ^  of  </  ^^cf  /^   -^^    j/^  ,.^  ^  ^^\>«.^ 

use  this  pap--    "J/,  ^XT/°^S;t;f^o2f  C^T-'^e'^-^iS; 
vices  which    »'  ^^         ^' for  ti.   ^"bhr.   .  *eoo*.    *'Or,_    ^^^aso.- 

too  fantastical  ^''^ '*^„^°«0/O^  c^^  ''^C^f^  oP^^*»<i  5^ 
me  to  prosecate  ^J^yen^t'^ "^^b^^'^^^m    V^'x^ii^^  ^I^T 

approved  by  all  those  «'Aosep^'^^^ea^/*^«'%«2^  **o^^^'    aS^ 
whom  they  are  bestOH^ed.     ^'^'«es  ^  ^M^tj,  ^'^>^^^  ^^^S^ 
The  whole  clubpBys  a  p,  Ofio^,  ^^e    ^     ^5^^,,^^ 

th/s  gent/exnan,  and  are  d^^^^  "^ar  ^  t/,^  *>4^'^'<i    b^ 

candid  ingenuous  manner  ^,^  ^^o^b,,  ^«oa  ,„  ^^^  '^o^^  ^ 


.rengtbofargume^^J^^^^^^^        reason  which  he  r«^fces  use  of 
^iU  Honeycomb  1^^^^^  tha^  ^^^^  ^^^  h^ci  sa^waf 

.gl,t;  and  that,  forte  part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  tfae  quartT 
which  he  had  demanded  tor  the  ladies.       Sir  Andrew  ^a ve  up  the 
city  with  the  same  frankness.     The  Templar  would  not  stand  out ; 
and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and   tlie  Captain ;  who  all  agreed' 
that  1  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  ^^ar  into  what  quarter  I 
pleased ;  provided  1  continued  to  cornhat  'w^ith  criminals  in  a  body, 
and  to  assault  the  vice  without  hurting  the  person. 
10   .This  debate  which  was  held  for  the   good  of  mankind,  put  me 
in  mind  of  that  v^^hich  the   Roman  triumvirate  ^  were  formerly 
engaged  in  for  their  destruction.   Every  man  at  first  stood  hard  for 
his  friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they  should  spoil 
their  proscription :  and  at  last  making  a  sacrifice  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintance and  relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent  execution. 
Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions,  to  march  on  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may  be  ^^und,   i  shall  be 
deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  he  made  to 
30  me  on  this  account.     If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  shall   repri- 
niand  him  very  freely :   if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  fojiy  ^^^ 
impertinence,  I  shall  not   be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.     j^ 
short,  if  I  meet  with  anything  in  city,  court,  or  country,  that 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeav. 
oui^  to  make  an  example  of  it.       I  must  however  mtreat   every 
particular  person  who  does  me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this 
paper,  never  to  think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  ft^^m^s  or  enemies, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  said :  for  I  promise  him,  ^^'^'^""J'^;^  a  fa^^; 
character  which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  ^^^f  ^ J  Pf  ^l^J   or  to 
30  pubUsh  a  single  paper,  that  is  not  written  m  the  spine  ot  benevo- 
lence,  and  with  a  love  to  mankind.    C. 

No.105.    ne  gay  youth  of  mil  Roneycomb  ;  reflections  <^  p^^^^^^ 

and  pedants, 

U  arbitTor      . 

Adprimc  in  vita  esse  utile,  ne  ^"'^  .°*^  Act.  i.  Sc.  ^ 

Ter.  Andria* 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  bir«selt        ^^  ^^^^  upon 
wbat  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  mankind*  wn 
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many  disasters  in  his  youth;  for  WiU    reckons  every  misfortune 

he  has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencounter 

among  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  education,  and  fancies  he  should 

f  !!l  A    A         "  ^^^  '"^'»  ^^  '*'  *»*d   not    he    broke  windows, 

tnocKed   down    constables,   disturbed    honest   people    with   his 

midnight  serenades,  and   beat  up   Phryne's    quarter,   when  he 

^  *J.   wm^    ^f ''^-       '^^'.  ^"S^^'««     «     adventures   of  this 

''^IwLl     .*"!!''   ""^   ^"^'"1^    ^'^    mankind,   and    terms   this 

,j.^owIedge  of  the  town,    the  knowledge    of   the  world.     'Wili 

'"^TZ^i  *'°'^T'''  "'^*  ^T  ^^^  ^'^  "f«  his  head  achfed 
^'^^TorT^^  ;^  !;^^*^'"^  A  '"■^'L  °''^'"  "•^'^t;  and  at  present 
^'"^  wSou  ?>.      "k ''^''  ^"i"^.  '"fixities   with  the  reflection, 

*»*n   Tties  nf  S"    '  ^^^^K-"  WM^?  ^'^^^  acquainted  with  the 
jlantries  of  the  age.     This  Will  looks   upon  as   the   learning 

5f  a  gentleman,  and  regards  all  other  kinds  of  science  i  h! 
^^^omphshments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar,  a  b^ok  sh 
_^ati,  °^  *  philosopher. 

for  these  reasons  Will  shines  in  a  mixed  company,  where  he 

the  discretion  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  oftrn  a 

certain  way  of  making  h.s  real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one 

Otif  "^""^  ^°^^^^r  has  frequently  caught  him  tripping   at  wh^t 

g^es  they  never  spare  him.     For  as  Will  often  E&  us  ^2 

t^e   knowledge  of  the  town,  we   someUmes  take    our   revenue 

^pon  him  by  our  knowledge  of  books.  revenge 

jle  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letter-:  ^hi^u  u 
^rit  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.      The  rSfi^^^tem 
^as  natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  mere  man   of  the   to^ 
but,   very  unluckily,  several   of  the  words  were  wrong    3^' 
Will  laughed  this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could,   but  findTn^ 
,  himself  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  by  the  Templar    hf 
told  us,  with  a  little  passion,  that  he  never  liked   pedantry  in 
speUing,  and  that  he   spelt  like  a  gentleman,  and   not   like  a 
scholar :  upon  this  WiU  bad  recourse  to  his  old  topic  of  shew 
ing  the  narrow-spiritedness,  the  pnde  and  ignorance  of  pedanf«=  • 
which  he  carried  so  far,  that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodging' 
I    could    not   forbear    throwing   together  such    reflectio^  ^ 
occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able 
to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and 
what  we  call  a  pendant.      But,  methmks,  we  should  enlarge  the 
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PEDANTS. 

titJe,  and  give  it  every  one  that  does   not  know    iow  to  think 
out  of  his  profession  and  particular  "way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than   a  mere  man     of  th^  town? 
Bar  him  the  play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reig^ning  beauties 
and  an  account  of  a  few  fashionable  distempers    that  have  be- 
fallen him,  and  you  strike  him    dumb.      How    many  a  prettv 
gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge    of  the  court  ? 
He  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  principal  favourites,  repeat 
the  shrewd  sayings  of  a  man  of  quality,  whisj>er    an   intrigue 
10  that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame:  or,  M  the  sphere 
of  his  observation  is  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps 
enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of 
ombre '^.     When  he  has  gone  thus   far,  he  has  shewn  you  the 
whole  circle  of  his  accomplishments,  his  parts  are  drained,  and    ' 
he  is  disabled  from  any  farther  conversation.     What  are  these 
but  rank  pedants  ?  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who  value  them- 
selves, most  on  their  exemption  from  the  pedantry  of  colleges* 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who  always  talks  in 
a  camp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 
20  battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.     Everything  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from 
him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.     I  might  likewise 
mention  the  law  pedant,  that  is   perpetually  putting  cases,  re- 
peating the  transactions  of  Westminster  Hall,  wrangling   with 
you  upon  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to 
be  convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial 
point  in   conversation,  but  by  dint   oi   argument.      The  state 
pedant   is    wrapped    up    in    news,    and     lost    in    politics.       if 
you  mention  either  of  the  kings  oi  Spain  or  Poland,  he  talks 
30  very  notably ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  hinrx. 
In  short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mei*e 
anything,  is  an  insipid  pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants,  which  I  have  mentioned,  t^^ 
book  pedant  is  much  the  most  supportable j  .^^^Jjas  at  least  ai^ 
exercised  understanding,  and  a  head  which  is  full  though  co^_ 
fused,  so  that  a  man  who  convenes  with  him  may  often  recei^^ 
from  him  hints  of  things  th™  worth  knowmg,  and  what  1^^ 
«.-  -Ki     *        X     .  *o<re    though  they  are    «>«• 

may  possibly  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  „edant.  am«^ 

little  use  to  the  owner     The  worst    kind  ''^^^^  amo,*^ 

40  learned  men,  are  such  ^  i^e  ^Sy  -^^^^^"^  ^^  '  '^""^  '""*'* 
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share  of  common  sense,  and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books 
ijvithout  taste  or  distinction, 

^ethodcf'^'i?'^   ^^  ^^  ^^'  learning,    like   travelling,    and  all  otber 

-m  man      *^P^°^^"^^^*>  ^  ^^  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a 

^^iety  of  ^^^  thousand  times   more    insufferable,    by   supplying 

^.tiitv  of  ^5^^*^^^  t<>  l^is  impertinence,  and  giving  him  an  oppor- 

^lid  and  u   ^^^^  ^^  ^P  °^^  another  much  more  than  men  ot 
^\^   coUator  ^^^  learning.     To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor, 
^^e  commo        ^  "lanuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  s^ory  of 
t:^  ^jiaps  ut>^^^^^^^  ^^  letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age,  when 
:J^eek  part^^  examination  you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a 
^^  't'hey  ar  ^        °^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas  ^. 
y  may  u   ^^l^ged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish  oi  their  praises,  that 
^t>^  great  h^^^  ^"^^  another  in  countenance,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
^f^           wig^  ^*^  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
^^  ^  _L  *           ^  natural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
^^^  '        * . 

!t^^'  *A-    *      '^"'  ^^^"'  ^^^^tains  the  Spectator  at  bis  country  btn^e ; 
the  ^^  ^fiif^  ^^^^  described. 

Hie  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum,  benigno 
Ruris  honomm  opulenta  cornu. 

HoR.  Od.  I.  17. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger  de 
20  Ooverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  Jast 
^eek  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
^iine  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  oimj 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please  •  dine 
at  his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say 
nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen 
oi  the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shews  me  at  a  distance  : 
as  I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields  I  have  observed  them  stealing 
a  sizht  of  jjjg  ^ver  an  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring 
10  ih^ui  not  to  1  f  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

J  am  the  ^  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  con- 
sists of  sobe^'^'nd  staid  persons :  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best 
master  in  ^J    *^  y  he  seldom  changes  his  servants;  and  as  he 
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is  beloved  by  all  about   him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving 
him;  by  this  means    his    domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown 
old  with  their  master.        Vou  would  take  his  Valet-de-chambre 
for  his  brother,   his    butler   is  grey-headed    his  groam  is  one 
of  the  gravest  men  tbat    I    have  ever  seen    and  his   coachman 
has  the  looks  of  a  privy- counsellor.      You  see  the  goodness  of 
the  master  even  in  tlie»  old  house-dog,  and  in  a  grey  pad  that  is 
kept  in  the  stable  livitli  great  care  and  tenderness  out  of  regard 
to  his  past  services,    though   he  has  been  useless  for    several 
10  years. 

1  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure   the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the    countenance  of  these    ancient  domestics 
upon  my  friend's    arrival   at    his  country-seat.      Some  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old   master  • 
every  one  of  them   pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  hi^* 
and  seemed  discouraged   if  they  vtrere  not  employed,     j^f.  ^.  ' 
same  time  the  good  old   knight,  with  a  mixture    of  the  fath 
and  the  master  of  the   family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  v*^ 
own  aflfairs  with  several  kind  questions  relating    to  themseJv 
2o  This  humanity  and  good  nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  fif  ^' 
when  he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  ^    ^^ 
humour,  and  none  so   much  as   the  person    whom    he  diy    ^^ 
himself  with :  on  the    contrary,  if  he  coughs,   or   betrays   ^'^^ 
infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander  by  to  observe  a  sec^*^^ 
concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  servants.  ^'^^t 

My  worthy  friend  has   put  me  under  the  particular  care 
his  butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the   re^^ 
of  his  fellow-servants,    wonderfully,  desirous   of    pleasing   ^   ^ 
because  they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  k^* 
30  particular  friend.  *^ 

My  chief  companion,  when   Sir   Roger  is  diverting  himself 
in  the  woods  or  the  ^elds,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ev^^ 
with  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  «i  of 
chaplain  above  thirty  years     This  gentleman  is  a  person    ^^ 
good  sense  and  some  learning'  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obu^i^ 
conversation:  he  heartily  Jo^Vsir  Roger,  and  knows  that  h^   ^f 
very  much  in  the  old  /n-  .  .  ^m    s^   that  he  hves  m   ^j^^ 

family  rather  as  arZ'^^^^  ^^^^    A^^t 

I  L  oTserv  ;^^^^^^^  than  a  dependent.   ^^^^  ^^ 

Roger,  amidst  ali  his'l'^al  of  my  Pf^^^ing  of  ^  ^^ori^t  • 

^  qualities,  ^  ^ 
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.  are  as  it  were, 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  ^^^P^^^^"^^^^  1^^  particuIa^^J" 
tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance,  whicli  makes  ^^  ^ 

his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  ai  other  •  ^^  j^j^^ers 
of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  ^^^  'uffal  thatt  the 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,   and  more  aeng  ^Qmnion 


same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  m  night, 

or  ordinary  colours.    As  I  was   walking  with  hm  ^^^ 

he  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  1  nave  J  ^^^ 
mentioned ;  and,  vjrithout  staying  for  my  answer,  told  ine 


lo  was  afraid  of  being  insulted  with   Latin  and  Greet  ai  ui 
table ;   for  which  reason  he  desired  a  particular  friend  ot 
at  the  university  to  find  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  ot  p 
sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  ^^'^^'  * 
sociable  temper :  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood  a  littie 
of  back-gammon.    '  My  friend,'  says  Sir  Roger,  *  found  me  out  this 
gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  is, 
they  tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not  shew  it :   I  have 
given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish ;  and  because  I  know  his 
value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for  life.     If  he 
20  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my  esteem  than 
perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.     He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years; 
and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never 
in  all  that  time  asked  anything  of  me  for  himself,  though  he  is 
every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of 
rny  tenants,  his  parishioners.     There  has  not  been  a  law-suit 
in   the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them;    if  any  dispute 
a.rises  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision ;  if  they  do 
xxot  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which   I  think  never  happened 
a,t>ove  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  roe.     At  bis  Grst 
30  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  sermons 
vehich  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him 
tliat  every  Sunday  he  woul^  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pulpit.    Accordingly,  he  has   digested  them  into  such  a  series, 
that  they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued 
system  of  practical  divinity-' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going    ^"  *°  ^^  ^^^^>  ^^^  gentleman  we 

were  talking  of  came  up  to  ns  ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 

who  preached  to-morro^    (^^^^  ^^  ^^  Saturday  night)  told  us, 

the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph   in   ^^  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the 

40  afternoon.    He  then  she\;v^e<i  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  preachers  for  the  whole 


1 
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eat  deal  of  -r^i 
^  witb  »  ^r.  Barmw,  Sf^^  archb/shop  Til- 

Xm,'^  ^!    Have  P^^'V.le  o»«»  in  thl^  o^Practical divinity- 
1  no  sooner  saw  tW  ^^s     ^  ^^        '^e  q„aJ,ficat,ons  of  a  good 

^andadear  vo  ael>      ^        ^ell  as  with  tl.e  discourses 

renounced,  that  I  teV^'^^Zc^^T  ^^  '»«»»«'•'  *=  "^^  *»»«^ 
action.  A  se  J,to  t^e  "^^"^  o^  a  gn«:eful  actor. 
,0  composition  of  a  po^^gij  tba*  /  .  J>f  our  country  clergy  would 
Tcould  heartily  '«'^»*^„d  io^*  "^  wasting  their  spirits  in  la- 
foflow  tius  example  »  ^^  tbeir  own,  would  endeavour  after  a 
borious  compositions  ^^  those  other  talents  that  are  proper 
handsome  elocution,  »  ^^^  penned  by  greater  masters.  This 
to  enforce  what  b»s  ^^^  ^^gy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying 
would  not  only  be  *» 

to  the  people.— !-•  .    j    a    strong   ujung   for  the  character  of  Sir 

,„    ,        ^.   ,o   have    *f -billing  to  resign  it  to  the  sole  handling  of 
[Steele  ««°»  *°     e  b«eo J'^^^/a/or   thfre  are  three  papers  from  his 
Roger,andnot  to  b»^  J  the  ^P^^  ^^    ^  n"«j^^  kindness  which  marked 

Addison.    At  w»J  •  subje?*-         servants  and  tenants  is  described ;  he  is 

•r  wt5.ttS»«>  Wi*  h%arles  Grandison.     In  No  109.  he  takes 
the  knights  interco      ^^^j^  gir  ^^^.        ^^^^^^^^  ,„d  descants    upon 

painted  as  a  sort  01  =       ^.^^    01  /  r     j^^  confides  to  his   guest 

the  Spectator  along  ««  dull.  .  ?; ,  Vi'dovr.  whom  he  had  first 
them;  this  paper  «  »  »"  c<***'"hef^e  and  who.  without  absolutely  re- 
hU  hopdess  p.«.»n/o;.^y  yf  ^^a  td Vm  ""tive  ever  since,  a  billing 
seen  some  three  ana  y^ed  »»" 

feeling  his  suit,  had  tanw>  ^^n„s.J 
thrall  to  her  incomparable  «- 

^t^.  Will  WimhU. 

in  the  cottntry ,  " ' 
50. 108.    Sir  m'T  '«  "^  ,g,„s. 

1*0   agendo  »""'     ^„K.  6.  I.  2. 
Gratis  anhelans   muUa  ag         p^^.  Fab.  5 

>K  Sir  Roger  before  his 
,^lki^^  fish  which,  he  told 

As  1  was  yesterday  morning      ^a^^  a  ^^^^    ^^^^'g ;  and  that  he 
house,  a  country  fellow  broUg^^  ^^^  th^t  ^^^^^ded'to  come  and 
him   Mr.  Wm  Wimble'^  had  ^^^^^^,  at^^    -red  a  letter,  which 
presented  it  with  his  service  to  ^       Jie  deli^e         ^.^^ 
dine  wth  him.    At  the  same  tir^^^essenge*^ 
my  friend  read  to  me  as  soon  aS  ^^^ 


22  the  spectator  club, 

'Sir  Roger, 
*  I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  nav 
caught  this  season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  wee  ^ 
and  see  how  the  perch  bite  in  the  Black  River.  I  observed  witn 
some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the  bowling-green, 
that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it ;  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen 
with  me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  whict  I  hope  will  serve  you 
all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  been  out  ofm 
saddle  for  six  days  past,  having  been  at  Eaton  with  Sir  Johns 
lo  eldest  son.    He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant. 

Will  Wimble.' 

mad^^^^  ^**^aordinary  letter,  and  message  that  accompanied  it, 
Jf  ^^  very  curious  to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
Wimhr^^  who  sent  them  ;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows.    Will 
anci     f     '^  J'ounger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the 
nftyTz  ^^^^h  of  the  Wimbles.     He  is  now  between  forty  and 
^°  S^ner  U      ^^^^^  b^'ed  to  no  business,  and  bom  to  no  estate,  he 
g-anie      L^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^s  elder  brother  as  superintendent  of  his 
country  ^"'^ts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the 

^^^mJv*  ^^1^   ^^  ^^^y  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare.     He  is  ex- 
*e  ttiak         i  ^^rsed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man : 
^^^h  an^l  ^  ^^ay-fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country 
^^n^m  ^^^^'     As  he  is  a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and 

^^st  a/^^  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome 
all  tij      every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
P^ket  ^^'^^^^'^en  about   him.    He    carries  a  tulip-root  in  his 
^°  ^oup/e    ^^'^     one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 
^^^nty        ^''^^rxKis  that  live  perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
^^ouj  I      ^^^^ill      is   a  particular  favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs, 
a  settj'j!^^  ^^^q^ently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved,  or 
^''^sejjf^    <^o^      that  he  has  made  himself.      He  now  and  then 
.^^  siste    ^  ^^^^     of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers 
^'^quljij^^^       ^'^'^^     raises  a  great  deal   of  mirth   among  them,  by 
^^^tW^   ^^      c^:ft:en  as  he  meets  them,  how  they  wear?     These 
Will  ^r^^n-lik^     ^manufactures  and  obliging  little  humours  make 
Si>  ^^  da,rliM:M,sr   o^  the  country. 

^^ex-     -%^%^^s    p>roceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  we 
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saw  him  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  ^^^^^^l^^  ^^'gs  In  bis 
hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Roger's  woocf^/       ^^  came  through 
them  in  his  way   to  the  house.     I  was    verf^Uch  piQ^^^  to 
observe,  on  one  side  the  hearty  and  sincere  '^^^<^oine  with  which 
Sir  Roger  received  him,  and  on  the  other  th^  secret  joy  which 
his  guest  discovered  at  sight  of  the  good  old  knight.    After  the 
first  salutes  were  over,  Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one 
of  his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle-cocks  he  had  with  him  m 
a  little  box  to  a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  ^^^^^^^. 
10  seems  he  had  promised  such  a  present  for  above  this  ^^\J  ^^n 
Sir  Roger's  back  was  no  sooner  turned  but  honest  WiU     ®»  ^^ 
to  tell  me  of  a  large  cock-pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  i^  ^^  ^f 
the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  advent^^  ^^^ 
the  same  nature.     Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are  tli«  ^  ^^ 
that  1  look  for,  and  most  delight  in ;  for  which  reason       ^,^^ 
as  much  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talk©     ^^^^^ 
me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  P»^  *ioti. 
and  therefore  listened  to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  ^^^^^^lete 
In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell    rung  to  dinner, 
20  the  gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of  se  ^      h 
the  huge  jack  he  had  caught,  served  up   for   the  first  disli   m 
most  sumptuous  manner.     Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it,  he  gave 
us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it  ^, 
and  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several  other  par- 
ticulars that  lasted  all  the  first  course.      A  dish  of  wild  fowl  tliat 
came  afterwards  furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner, 
which  concluded  with  a  late  invention  of  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^Proving 
the  quail-pipe  ^. 
Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  ^^"jl^'iJZtf  ^f^cretly 

30  touched  witl:comp4ion  to^rds  the  h«««t%f S  a  ^eli'^^'^  ^^^ 
dmed  with  us ;  and  could  not  but  consider^  Jitft^great  deal  of 
concern,  how  so  good  an  heart  and  such  busy  ha"^  were  wholly 
employed  in  trifles;  that  so  much  hu"^^^*%  Wtle  advl^^  »*«« 
beneficial  to  othere/and  so  much  ''"d"^*'^  application  t^^^^l^"* 
SiT^-  ^"^  ^'^'"e  temper  of  mind  -«^,if  Lteem,\;^  «Jairs 
raght  have  recommended  him  to  the  P"^"  ,.fe.  What  ""«^* 
&f '•'^^"•^net  anoSer  station  fj^  ^  -roJl^rh^  to 
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one  of  the  ^oo^^^y    , .     •    TT^^^^  frighted  out  of  his  Wts  by  a 

spirit  that  appeared  to  bm^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  X^ 

an  head;  to  wkch  be  added  that  aboixt  a  month  ago,  one  of  Te 
maids  coming  home  late  tYiat  way,    witli    a  pail  of  milk  upon 
her  head,  heard  such  a  rustling    amons    the  bushes,     that  she 
let  it  faU. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night  between  tJie  hours 
of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy   it  one  of  the  most 
lo  proper  scenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.      The  ruins 
of  the  abbey  are  scattered   up   and    do^wn   on   every  side,  and 
half  ciyered  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes,  the  harbours  of  several 
solitary  birds,  which   seldom   make    their    appearance    till    the 
dusk  of  the  evening.     The  place  -was  formerly  a  churchyard,  and 
has  still  several  marks  in  it  of  graves  and  burying-places.     There 
is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  stamp 
but  a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated. 
At  the  same  time  the  walk    of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of  the 
ravens,  which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them, 
20  looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.     These  objects  naturally 
raise  seriousness  and  attention ;  and  when  night  heightens  the 
awfulness  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  supernumerary  horrors 
upon  everjr  thing  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill 
it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  af  the  association  of  ideas  a,  h^s  very 

curious  remarks,  to  shew  how,  by  the  prejudice  of  education,  one 

idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  ^o 

resemblance  tx)  one  another   in  the  nature  of  things.    Aniiong 

several  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following  instance 

30  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sprigbts  ba-ve  realiy  no  more  to  4^    ^,^^ 

darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  afoolUb  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 

the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  item  there  together ,  P^^'^^^y  ^  ^hall 

never  he  able  to  separate   them    again   so   long   as    he  li-^^  .   ^^ 

darkness  shall  ever    afternvards    bring    <U)itb   it    those  JTr^i^s^^ 

ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  be  can  no  more  bear  t^  ^^ 

than  the  other,  Husk 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  soh'tude,  ^^^^^   *^%   of  te^*"    ^^^ 

evening  conspired  with  so  many  other   occasions^  imarfo^*:'  ^ 

observed  a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  ^^^^^^^trued  in?*^^" 

^0  that   was  apt  to  startle  flight  ^zsSHy  have  cons  1:0    ^ 


a6  rH-is:  spectatois,     ^^^^• 

black  horse  without    an  head ;  and    ^  J^^^^  ^^^  poor  footman 
lost  his  wits  upon  some  such  trivial  o^^        • 

My  friend  Sir    Roger  has  often    ^^-^  g..^'  ^'*^   a  ^ood  deal 
of  mirth,  that  at  his   first  coming  ta  ^    ^u  _T^'  ^^  found  three 
parts  of  his  house  altogether  useless ;  t^^  .i^^/^^^  ''oom  in  it  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  ^^    ^^  means  was  locked 
up;   that  noises  had    been  heard  i^^  f     *?^^    gallery,  so    that 
he  could  not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  veas  nailed  up,  because  there 
lo  went  a  story  in  the  family  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged  himself 
in  it ;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a  great   age,  had   shut 
up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  hvBband, 
a  son,  or  a  daughter  had  died.     The  knight  seeing  his  habitation 
reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  himself  in  a  manner  shut 
out  of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered 
all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain, 
-vvho  lay  ij^    every  room  one  after  another,  and  by  that  xneans 
dissipated  tlie  fears  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  shoulcJ  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  these  ridiculous 
20  horrors,  did    not  I  find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  Country.     At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  is  thus 
terrified  with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  much  more 
reasonable  than  one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all  historians 
sacred    ^nd       profane,   antient  and   modern,  and  to  the   tradi- 
tions of  a21     nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous 
and  gro^^d|ess.     Could  not  I  give  myself  up  to  this  general  testi- 
mony of  2„a.rikin^>  1  should  to  the  relations  of  particular  x>ersons 
who  are  novir  living,  and  whom  I  cannot  distrust  in  other  matters 
of  fact.     I  xTji^^^  bere  add,  that  not  only  the  historians,  to  whom 
30  we  rn^yjcfirx   tt»e  poets,  but  likewise  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
have  favour-ed    this  opinion.    Lucretius  himself^,  though  by  the 
course  ofixis   j>failosophy  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  soul 
did  not  exist     separate  from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  ^j>x>^«*ions,  and  that  men  have  often  appeared   after 
their  deathi-  TThis  I  think  very  remarkable;  he  was  so  pressed 

with  the  insLt:t^^^  of  fact,  which  he  could  not  have  the  confidence 
to  deny,   tliSL±^       *^^  ^^  ^0'*^^^  to   account  for  it  by  one   of  the 
"lost  absura     -ti«pbilosophical  notions  that  was  ever  started.     He 
t^^    us      tfe^^         ^^^    surfaces    of    all     bodies    are    perpetually 
40  flying  off  frro^^c^     t:^eir  respective  bodies,  one  after  another ;  and 


^  sometimes  seen  euUre  -when   they    ar-e    separated      from 
by  which  means  we  often  behold    the    shapes  and    shadows 


persons  vilio  are  either  dead  or  absent. 


No.  113.    Sunday  in  the  country  ;  Sir  Roger  ai  cburcA, 
tSwIawit  a\t  niBSiTa.  9(6vt,    v&itv    ^  it^urat, 

Ti^ PlTK. 

Fint,  in  obedieace  to  thy  country's  rite*. 

Worship  ih'  immoital  godi. 

1  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  ani 

think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  institu 

tion, it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thoughto 

for  the  polishing  and   civilizing   of  mankind.      It  is   certain  tin 

lo  countrf  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  ant 

barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  timt 

in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best   faces, 

and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 

indifferent  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 

together  in  adoration    of    the    Supreme  Being-     Sunday   clears 

away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  "^""^nes  in  their 

minds  the  notions  of  religion,  but  as   it  puts   both  the    sexes 

upon  appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all 

such  quahties  as  are  apt    to    give  them  a   figure  in  the   eye   ^ 

.o  the  village.    A  country    fellow  distinguishes   himself  as    niuch 

in  the  churchyard,  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole 

parish  politicB  being  generally  discussed  m  that  place  either  after 

senntHi  or  before  the  bell  rings- 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  nas  bea^^ified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  in^sing .  j^e 
has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  ^"'*^^^^^  '*>  the 
OTmmuoion  table  at  his  own  expeace.  He  .'"^^^ghiorie  ""^' 
that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  p  ^j  .^j-  *^  very 
irregular;  and  that  in  order  to  make  them  ^^^^^^j  a  corr^"  ^^^ 
^o  responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  "i"*^  .  an  iti^T"'' 
prayer  book:  and  at  the  same  time  ^^P'^/Z.  that  Pu^^' 
singing  master,  who  goes  about  the  country  to-  XH>se 


lO 
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to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the   tunes  of  the  P^^^f  ^ ''^^^Jst  oi 
they  now  very  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed  ouca 
the  country  churches  that  I  have  ever  heard.  ^^^pg 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation, "     .^  .^ 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  ^^^^ 
besides  himself;  for  if  by   chance  he  has  been  surprised  ^^ 
a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  "" 
looks   about  him,  and  if  he    sees  anybody  else  "^^^^"^'i^xugr 
^vi^akes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.    Several  o 
of  the  old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasion  ^ 
sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singmK' 
psalms,half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  con^G%2X\on  have  done 
.^^ith  it ;  sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  ot  nis 
devotion,  he    pronounces    Amen    three   or   four    times    to   the 
3a,rne  prayer ;    and  sometimes    stands  up  when  everybody  else 
i3    upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,   or  see  if  ^^Y 
gyf  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend, 
in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John   Matthews 
20  to   mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation. 
This  John  Matthews  it  seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle 
£gUow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion. 
This  authority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner 
which    accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any 
thing:  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good 
sense  aT^€i  vi^orthiness  of  his  character  makes  his  friends  observe 
these  li±tlG  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish 
his  goo€l  <i\JSL\ities, 

30      As  sooTx  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Ros^GT-    IS  gone  out  of  the  church.    The  knight  walks  down 
from  His   seat  m  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  sta,nd    bowing  to  him  on  each  side;  and  every  now  and  then 
^nquir-GS   ^^"^  s"ch  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do, 
r^bam   fcer    <3oes  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
^eprfmand   to  the  person  that  is  absent. 
Ti^^    orliai3|lain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
^hen       Sir       J<oger    has    been   pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers 
"^^11,  ite^     ii5*s     ordered    a    bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his 
^°  ^J)cour-,asr«^n^*^»^  5  and    sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch 


SIR  ROGER   AT  CHURCH,  ^^ 

of  bacon  to   his  mother.     Sir    Roger   has   like^^ise    added  fiv 
pounds  a  year  to  the  clerk's  place  ;  and  that  he   may  encourafi* 
the  young  fellows   to  make   themselves  perfect    irx    the  churdi 
service,  has  promised,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent 
who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  ' 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  an<i    his  chaplain 
and  their  mutual  concurrence   in  doing  good,  is    the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  very  next  village  is  famous   for  the  diff 
ences  and  contentions  that    rise  between   the  pardon  and  th ' 
10  'squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.     The  pai^^  ^ 
always  preaching  at  the  'squire,  and  the  'squire  to  be  revenged  o'^ 
the  parson  never  comes  to  church.     The  'squire  has  niade  all  W 
tenants  atheists,  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the  parsoft  instrnoT 
them  every  Sunday  in  the   dignity  of  his  order,  and  insin  Jf 
to  them  in  almost  every  sermon  that  he  is  a  better  n^^n  th 
his  patron.  In  short  matters  are  come  to  such  an  extremity  thl 
the  'squire  has  not  said  his  prayers  either  in  public  or  ^       X.  tnat 
half  year;  and  that  the  parson  threatens   him,  if  he  does  nr.f 
"^end  his  mannei^,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  ^^^       not 
20  congregation.  ^""^^ 

^euds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  coixntr^ 
fe  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people;  who  are  so  ^^^  ^^  ry, 
dazzled  with  riches,  that    they  pay  as  much  deference  to  th 
"ndprstanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  Jearnin^^ 
and  arp  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  importanf' 
soever  it  may  be  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  ther 
are  several  men  of  Rye  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it  ^.^^^ 

^^'  ^^^-    labour  and  exercise :  Sir  Roger  in  the  bunting-jfield, 

Xjt  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  35^' 
A  healthy  ^^>o^y  ^nd  a  mind  at  ease. 

^  ^^j  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  ^nao  f^l>mits 
0    J^forhisKvelihood,  or  that  whie,,  be  undergoes  ^<>^J::'fc^"; 
Alate  of  them  ^enex^lly  cha^       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^^^^Sl  \ 

^  ^^ercise,  but  differs  only  fro,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  3,  it  ron,  f 

y^er  motive.  .  -  ^tir,  and  for 

^  rm^  life  abounds  m  bot^  ^f  j^bour,        fon 


I 
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that  reason  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and 
quently  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any  other  ^^ 
of  life.    1  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  ^^^,^       %J^ 
to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  strainers, 
to  one  another  after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  p    P^ 
engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.     This  description  does  not  on  y 
comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arten 
but  every  muscle  and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition 
fibres,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwo 
lo  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or  strainers.  ^    . 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering  it  m 
niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labour 
for  the  right  preservation  of  it.     There  must  be  frequent  motions 
and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices  containe 
in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  an 
strainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a 
more  firm  and  lasting  tone.     Labour  or  exercise  ferments  tne 
humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper  channels,  throws  oflf  redun- 
dancies, and  helps  nature  in  those  secret  distributions,  withou 
20  which  the  body  cannot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  witn 
cheerfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  eflfects  which  this  has   upon  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding  clear,  the 
imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirits  that  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  during  the 
present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and  body.     It  is  fo  a  neglect 
in  this  particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent in  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the 
vapours,  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject. 
30      Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giy^rig 
such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as 
necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  extensions,  contortions, 
dilaUtions,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions  that  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has 
been-  before  mentioned.    And  that  we   i»^g^^  ^^^  "^^^  induce- 
ments  to  engage  us  in  such  an  exercise   ^f  the  body  as  is  proper 
for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered,  that    J^o^^"'^  valuable  can  be 
Drocured  without  it.    Not  to  mention    riches  and  honour,  even 
40  foTand  raiment  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the 
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hands  and  sweat  of  the  brows.     Providence  furnishes  materials 
but  expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves.      The  earth 
must  be  laboured  before  it  gives  its  increase,  and  when  it  is  forced 
into  its  several    products,   how^    many   hands    must   they  pass 
through  before  they  are  fit  for   use  ?      Manufactures,  trade  and 
agriculture,  naturally  employ  more    than   nineteen    parts  of  the 
species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not   obliged  to  la- 
bour, by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  bom,  they  are  more 
miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  indulge  themselves 
10  in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  business 
of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with  the  trophies 
of  his  former  labours.     The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered 
with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has  killed  in  the 
chase,  which  he  thinks  the  most  valuable  furniture  of  his  house, 
as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  discourse,  and  shew  that  he 
has  not  been  idle.     At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  otter's 
skin  stuffed  with  hay,  which  his  mother  ord  red  to  be  hung  up  in 
that  manner,  and  the  knight  looks  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
20  because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him. 
A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  oi  arsenal  filled  with 
guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the  knight  has 
made  great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed  many  thousands  of 
pheasants,  partridges,   and  woodcocks.      His    stable    doors    are 
patched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knights   own 
hunting  down.     Sir  Roger  shewed  me  one  oi  them,  that  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  has  a  brass  nail  struck  through  it,  which   cost  Icnm 
about  fifteen  hours'  riding,  carried  him   through  half    ^    ^^^^^ 
counties,  killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  ^^^  exr>\o\t5 
30  dogs.    This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one  oi  the  ^^^^^  soxne  ac- 
of  his  life.    The  perverse  widow,*  whom  I  ^^^^«  ^ger    lias    toVd 
count  of,  was  the  death  oi  several  foxes ;  for  Sir  ^  Western  door 
me,  that  in  the  course  oi  his  amours  he  patched  t    ^^  foxes  -were 
of  his  stable.     Whenever  ih^  widow  was  crafty    ^^^  ^^  ^^j^\^<yv 
sure  to  pay  for  it.     In  proportion  as  his  P^^^^^^g ;  bixt   ^     tiare 
abated,  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  ^ox-b^^^^^^^ ' 
is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  oi  his  bo     ^^comm^^^^  ^  "to 
There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  ^^^^^^^ere  i^  ^^^^    -wt^faicli 
^1  readers  of  both  sexes  as  this  oi  riding,  as  tb 

♦  See  Page  2i,  1.  2^* 


body,  according  to  the  '<!«»  ^ .  »"<»  »^  ^Lgt^'  ^LT  the   ^'Z^ 
ha  J  is  very  lavish  in  its  pr^J^^^ed  »t  Ij J J^  «„dej-  ,«  to«^ 

the  mechanical  effects  of  ^  ^escr  sio^e^         ,^  *  bo«r  ^'^I? 

in  a  book  published  not  many  y  ^rt,  ^  getf  *°r  niV  r°°^f 

for  want  of  these  opportunities,  ^^^  '"„trytbio£  V  daogb*'"* 

Jnoming  upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is  pi  ^verf  ^  J^^'lney  n**^' 

S.d  pleases  me  the  more,  because  ^  ^  laodla^y  ^^  ^j^at  tb^^ 
^„  it  in  the  most  profound  silence.  ^f  ex^r       j^gjug.         j  ^sed 

'%re  so  weU  acquainted  with  «?y^f^hilst  I  ^^\t  V^^%^^ 

corae  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  i   »n       ^j,icb  ^         ^- 

When  1  was  some  years  JO^'^r^^  divers**;";,  ^jtb  gf^f^^n's 

to  employ  myself  in  a  more  lab«      j^^t  is  f^'^  gating  ^^^^t  stick* 

from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises   ,        ^^  ^be  tig*  gbort  s 

dition  :  it  is  there  called  the  '^iJUdisbin^^^^^d  »*  ^^*  ^1 V 
o^n  shadow,  and  consists  m  *«  ^^  P^^«^j7  ifves  a  ""f  ^^veral 
grasped  in  each  hand,  and  lo^^n^w  ^^^  ^^fjl^i^h  tb**  "^low 
This  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the  ^  could  w         ploy  j«  ^ 

.o  pleasure  of  boxing  without  the  blo^^  ^hich  ^^^^^^bod  of  <^Se 
learned  men  would  layout  that  tim      .^  ^^^  "^i  cb  to  evapora^ 
trovereies  and  disputes  about  ^lotbmg,^^^^  ^^^  m«c  ^  ^e«  ^s  '" 
with  their  own  shadows.  It  migW  co      ^^  ^^^  p„t>Ji 
the  spleen,  which  malLCS  them  uneasy  coflS|<»; 

them^Ives.  „„a  of  «oul  and  body^^^  j  ^ave 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  .  and  ^^^j^ 

myself  as  obliged  to  a  double  scheme  j  ^^  „ot      ^^^^  ,„d 

not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the^^J^u  as  the  other 
the  one  in  labour  and  exercise,  as.  ^„. 
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go  to  see  ber, 

^Ipsi   sibi   somnia  fingunt. 

Virq:  Eel.  viii.  io8. 

There  are  some  opinions  in  'which  a  man  should  stand  neuter 
without  engaging  Ms  assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hoyering  faith  as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  determin- 
ation, is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid 
errors  and  prepossessions.  "When  the  arguments  press  equally 
on  both  sides  in  matters  that  are  IndiflFerent  to  us,  the  safest 
method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider  the  subject  of 
witchcraft.    When  I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  all 
10  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  but  from  every  particular  nation  in  Europe, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  such  an  intercourse  and 
commerce  with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  name  of 
witchcraft.    But  when  I  consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
parts  of  the  world  abound  the  most  in  these  relations,  and  that  the 
persons  among  us  who  are  supposed  to  engage  in  such  an  ihfemal 
commerce  are  people  of  a  weak  understanding  and  crazed  imagi- 
nation, and  at  the  same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  impostures 
and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected  m  aU  ages, 
20  I  endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certam  accounts 
than  any  which  have  yet  come  to  mv  knowledge.     In   short, 
when  I  consider  the  question,  whether  there  ^""^  ^^'t.^^T^  "'" 
the  world,  as  those  we  call  w  tchTmv  mi^^  '^  T^    .k   ^^^"^ 

to  any  particular  mstauce  olit  '  "^^  ''  .c^rrences   that  X 

I  am  engaged  in  this  snemllf       ,.     ./>ili^   ^f^-  an  accoxint  ot 
met  with  yesterday,  whicfr?*  ^  ^^     ^rC^^^^J^^  by  tlxe  side 
30  at  large.    As  I  was  wait-        ^™'  t^ye  ^^  ^ir  ^^/to  ^^    for  xny 
oiowe  of  his  woods,  an  ^'^^  ^^  ^7  fri^^      b^^       f  t^®  following 
charity.    Her  dress'  al^^^  ^^man  appH^^  J^i^^  ^ 
description  in  Ot^^^^  figure  put  me  i^  ^ 

In  a  dose  h^  .tc. 


D 
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Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself.         . 

Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd   and  ^^^^'d  ; 

Cold  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands   seem  dy^ 

And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she   wrapp  ^^ 
The  tatter'd  remnants  of  an  old  stripped  hanging ' 
Which  serv'd  to  keep  her  carcase  from  the  coia  . 
So  there  was  nothing .  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch  d 
With  diff'rent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  y^'^'' 
lo  And  seemM  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness ». 

AT  'tio-  it  with  the 

AS  1  was  musing  on  this  description,  and  comparing  ^^^ 

object  before  me,  the  knight  told  me,  that  this  ^^n^/" ,  ^er  Hps 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the  country,  ^^^^  ^q^ 
were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion,  and  that  there  tw^.^^^ 
a  switch  about  her  house  which  hfer  neighbours  did  not  ^^ 

had  carried  her  several  hundreds  of  miles.     If  she  ^hanceu 
stumble,  they  always  found  sticks  or  straws  that  lay  in  ^^^e  n^ 
of  a  cross  before  her.     If  she  made  any  mistake  at  churcH,  a 
cned  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  tua 
20  she  was  saying  her  prayers  backwards.     There  was  not  a  maia 
the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  she  should  ofter 
bag  of  money  with  it.     She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  Whit^ 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  several  imaginary  exploits 
which  are   palmed    upon    her.       If    the    dairy-maid    does   not 
make  her  butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  Moll  Whi^e 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chum.     If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable, 
Moll  White  has  been  upon  his  back.     If  a  hare  makes  an  un- 
expected escape  from  the   hounds,  the  huntsman  curses  Moil 
White.    Nay  (says   Sir  Roger)  I  have  known  the  master  of  the 
30  pack,  upon  such   an  occasion,  send  one  of  his  servants  to  see 
if  MoJJ  White  had  been  out  that  morning. 

^^^^  account    raised  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  be^^ed  mj 
friend  Sir  Roger   to  go  with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  stood 
in  a  solitary  corner  under  the  side  of  the  wood.     Upon  our  first 
entering  sir  fiog^^  winked   to  me,  and  pointed  at  something 
that  stood  hQhi^^    *^^  ^°^^'  which,  upon  looking  that  way,  1 
found  tobe  ^       ^1^   broomstafF.     At  the  same  time  he  whispered 
"^f  ^^  ^e  e  ^     -t^^     *^^^  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the 
chimney  cq^^^^        ^^^Ixich,  as  the  old  knigbt  told  me,  lay  under  as 
40  had  a  repoj^         rvIT^^^  White  herself;  for  besides  that  MoU  is  said 
often  to  aco^^         ^  -^  *®^  "^  ^®  same  shaoe,  the  cat  is  reported  to 
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have  spoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  several 
pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so  much 
wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the 
old  woman,  advising  her,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  the  devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours' cattle.  We  concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which  was 
very  acceptable. 

ID  In  our  return  home.  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  old  Moll  had  been 
often  brought  before  him  for  making  children  spit  pins,  and  giving 
maids  the  night-mare;  and  that  the  country  people  would  be 
tossing  her  into  a  pond,  and  trying  experiments  with  her  every 
day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his  chaplain  ^, 

I  have  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  several 
times  staggered  with  the  reports  that  had  been  brought  him  con- 
cerning this  old  woman,  and  would  frequently  have  bound  her 
over  to  the  county  sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado 
persuaded  him  to  the  contrary.  i  v    r 

20  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  because  1  hear 
there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  m 
it.  When  an  old  woman  begins  to  dote,  and  g^^.^Jf  ^^^^^^ 
a  parish,  she  is  eenerallv  turned  into  a  witch,  and  fiUs  the  wnoie 
county  .U  LSLt  ^ancie.  irn^^^^f^-^r,-^, 
temfymg  d^ams.    I„  the  mean  t.me,  the  poo^  ^, 

the  innocent  occasion  of  so  many  evils  begins  to  ^K^.^.^^_ 

herself  and  sometimes  confesses  secret  comm^«  age.  This 
Ues  that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  df^''^  of  coxnpas- 
frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  greatest  obj         ^^^ 

30  sion,  and  inspire^  people  with  a  malevolence  tow  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

**v)cagc» 

H^U  treated  <^'itb  great  Jefirenc.  ^^^^ 

,  Comes  jucundu*  in  via  ffo  -'^   ^J^o^es  of  Ws  o^ 

""K  ..should  be  to  avoid  the  rep Vria;» 
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interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entiroly  neglected-  bnt 
otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  hon J 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives  itself  seconded 
by  the  applauses  of  the  pubhc  :  a  man  is  more  sure  of  his  ron 
duct,  when  the  verdict  which  he  passes  upon  his  own  behaviour 
is  thus  warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion   o/ali  thaikZ 


him. 
M 
peace 


My  worthy  fr»^"ff  ^uy.^^.T'"  *!  °°^  of  those  who  is  not  only  at 
peace  within  bit»s.f  '  ^^'^  beloved  and  esteemed  by  aU  abou"  Wm 

.0  He  receives  a  «»*!!"!„f  *f  V""  ^  ""'^^"^  benevolence  ^ 
mankind,  in  *^^  Z'^I^\^[  t.«^*=t'°''  ««d  goo<?-wi/i,  wWch  ai 
paid  him  by  -7JI  ^r  thS:Vdr  "T'"^  ""''  °4hbo'„rhc^t"I 
lately  met  with  ^^""ZTl  f^  J^stances  of  that  ^neraJ  respect 
which  is  shewn  to  ^l^^^'d  knight      He  would  needs  ^ 

Will  Wimble  »",tadWiUwLS"-  °*^^  county  assizes :  as  ^ 
were  upon  the  road  Will  Wimble  jomed  a  couple  of  plain  men 
who  rode  before  '^^"^^  conversed  with  them  for  some  ti^" 
during  which    ^^  ^^''  acquainted  me  with  their 

.0  '"^t'Ti^t  of  them;  ^J  he   'that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side, 

is  a  yeon»»n    °^   -S  thTiZ      .**  ^.""^  *  y^""'  *»  honest 
man:  heTs  j"^'  ^^^^l  game-act  and  qualified  tokiU  an  hare 

or  a  phea^^ot :  ^^^^^bftW  *..'^'""^'"  ^*  ""^  ^^  twice  or 

thrice  a  week  :  ^""^5^1^".^"  k'""  ""^^"^  '^^^''P^^  ^^  ^°^ 
who  hav^Sot  so  fjf  °f '"^*«  =«  himself.     He  would  be  a  good 

neighCr  tf  be  ^i^  «°*^^™y  «>  many  partridges :  in  short  he  is 
a  very  sensible   "'J^y'jurT       '^^'  "'''  '^  **"""  ^"^^'^  «">« 

'^Tole^rtlS  ';,1^:'^/lt'™H^7°"  Touchy,  a  fenow 

3o  famous  for  taki«^  ^^^  ^^  Sat  h^K       ''•    "^•"""^  *"  '**'*  ""' 

in  the  town  where  f^"-^^^^^^  tX^^den^  t^  ^^^r^^" 

sessions.     The   r^F.      .      .  .  "puaence  to   go  to  law 

with  the  Widow,      i^^  Xe  o?lone^r'*''  tf ""^"''  *'»*>  «J«^- 
ments-   he  Dla«ae<J    *     "if  t-   v.  ^  gentlemen  so  long  for 

a  trespass  in  bre»^        <  ^o  defray  the  charges  c,f  f»,« 
the  ground  it  iod^^^^^^ore  pounc^  aT^  •  l^,  P^^fcution  : 
his  father  left   bin' /^^n,  that 'he  ^  ^^/-^  worth^htv^l 
and  been  cast    so  „poO  the  old  business  of  the  wiUow  3^* 
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Wimble  and  his  two  companions  stopped  short  until  we  came  up 
to  them.     After  having  paid  tbeir   respects  to  Sir  Koger,  Will 
told  bim  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a  dis- 
pute that  arose  between  them.     AVill  it  seems  had  been  giving 
bis  fellow-traveUer  an  account  of  liis   anghng  one  day  in  such 
a  bole;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hearing  out  his  story,  told 
bim,  that  Mr.  such  an  one,  if  he  pleased,  might  take  the  la^  qf 
i&»»  for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.     My  friend  Sir  Roger 
heard  them  both  upon  a  round  trot ;  and  after  having  paused 
10  some  time,  told  them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give 
his  judgment  rashly,  that  much  might  be  jaid  on  both  Jtdes.     They 
were  neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the  knight's  determination, 
because  neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it ;  upon 
which  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  court  was  set  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  the  justices  had  taken  their  places  upon  the  bench,  they  made 
room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them  ;  who,  for  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  country,  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  the  judge's  ear, 
that  be  was  glad  bu  lordship  bad  met  with  jo  much  good  cweather^  in 
20  bis  circuit.    I  was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  witH 
much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that  great  appearance 
and  solemnity  which    so   property  accompanies  such   a  public 
administration  of  our  laws ;  when,  after  about  an  hour's  sitting,  x 
observed  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  that  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  speak.    I  was  in  sonie  pam  for 
him  till  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sen^ 
tences,  with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity- 

Upon  his  first  rising   the  court  was  hushed,  and   a  general 
whisper  ran  among  the  country  people  that  8ir  Roger  ^as  j^^ 
30  The  speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  snail  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  believe  was  not 
so  much  designed  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  ^e  court, 
as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  m  ^he 
country, 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  court  rose,  to  see  tne  gentle- 
men  of  thf  JoS^llf^ering  about  my  old  frienc^  and  striving 
who  should  comp/n^nt  him  most;  at  the  same  tm^,  that  the 
ordinal,  people  gLed  upon  l^im  at  a  c^st-^^^^^^  ^^--« 

his  courage,  that  was  not  ^^^^fX'^^^^^        accident  •  ^hich  1 
40     I  n  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very  ou  ,  ^tiu:n  i 


I  could  not  forbear  discovi  ^'^  to  k''^.  '*^  P^tZT  '*«  '"r 

ordinary  „pon   the  appe, !>  ^'^ater  !  ''"°«^ff  ^oto^r  '^^'^^^ 

which,  notwithstanding  it^"*'^  of  th,  ^"'P'^^sions^^  **^  '■°<»>'- 

extraordinary  mannir    J  ^''.'^ade  to  ^  "^oost^^  «f  tnirth  that. 

30  biance  of  n,y  old  SnW      "'*'  ««J  h-  °'^°  ««d  s,^  ^*'^'    ««der 

desired  me  to  teH  k-  '    S''"  Ro!  ^'^°^^  a    w-   '"^  «  a  most 

*°owhi«intifi:''»  "^^'iatfc;:'  "P°»    ^e.^'^*"*   r«»er. 

«  tfie  best  manf**'^  «  Sarace„  t  *"°  ^'''ether  i!  ^'^*«ce:  but 

JThese  seve^,  ''^^'"'''  ^-'  ^.^S^  "°"«tenance 

«ave  „e  as  pi'^^'^^'Hures,  with  th»  ..  •  v  '^'^  *'  '^ 

ever  I  taet  with  tr,         »n  them 

""  »ny  of  „; 
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^o.  128.    7ife  idle  young  squire;  reflect i^,^ 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promo  vet  insi'tftiD^ 
Rectique  cultiis  pectora  roborant; 
Utcunque  defecere  mores, 

Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpac.     1t__   ^ .  . 

„„     '  "^^  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir  R«^» 

m^l  t        *•  ^*'"P'*  ''^  ^^'^^^^  '^'"°**  him.     Upon  «? 

mothe  th!?^  •  ^"^"^  ^^^'  ^^°  ^^  ^**°  educated  by  a  tender 
She  is  °°*  *"*"''  ""^^  ^™  *^®  P'**^®  ^h^''^  ^^  '^ere. 

her  sal>^T^^^°^  '*'*'''  ^y^  ™y  friend,  but  took  so  much  care  of 
quicWv  f      }  '  ^^^^  ^^  "^  "^tle  him  good  for  nothing.     She 
10  made  hi  1?°!,  ^^^  '■ending  was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  wriUng 
«  he  wl,  !m  ''^^'  .?^  ^'^  >^*  ^«<»e  among  the  woods  as  soon 
his  <!h„  S  *°  "^^  on  horseback   or  to  carry  a  gun  upon 

Jj^shoalder.     To  be  brief,  I  found   L  my  friend's  account  of 
5.^'  ^^  ^^  S°^  a  gre^t  stock  nfLS.  but  nothing  else; 

be  a  more  accomplished  young  feSo*  ^^  ^    whole  country. 

The  truth  «f  ;*  ,-       •  "  reiiow  in  the  «**      ^.  1  bave  seen 

iwd  hea^^  "^'^  "^^  l'"*^^  "ny  "-esidin™  ;„  tbese  P*^^  ^d   elder 
bmfh  ""numerable    wstances       r        7,ng    1»^"^   le  estates 

th?vr*''°  ^-'herfron,  their  ol.''^  ^°^^6  «P°:  *^nvp^-^- 
^0  ml,       "^^  '°'  *"^  **««fore  tl?  I'efl^'^'^iiot^^'      frequently 
^f  ts  unnecessary,  or  from  hear-  *»JtiOg  *^^  «oti«^a  do«vestVcs, 
'"eulcated  to  them  by  the  flatter?  ^%    tUeS^    ^^x^  »«^/^Yvo  l^ave 
;ft^m  the  same  foolish  tS  °*^  thl  se*^*^  ^^ftut^  >^e«V 

P^:/""''^^'  and  tr^r^^  ^^^^  ^^^^e^  ^.o-^^ 

— ...^^^^  *^iidS  »*^  ,„  ,trictur«i 

"•  126.    Amujing  anecdote  told  Z^^^.— -^  /if  ^'^ 

Ne  pueri,  ne  tanta  aoim:  ^*/-  -*^  *  -  Vi.  83'- 

o^r^  fnend  Sir  ,.,  "'^^  ^^^  ^.^i^'^^^^^Z/^i'.t  ^^^^^^ 
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to  Wm  when  he  was  a  school-boy,   which  was  at  a  time  when 
the  feuds  ran  high  between  the  round-heads  and  cavaliers.   Tlis 
^ortby  tnight,  being  then  but  a  stripling,   had  occasion  lo  in- 
quire which  was  the  way  to  St.  Anne's    lane;  upon  whicli  Uig 
person  whom   he  spoke  to,  instead  of    answering  his  questim 
galled  him   a    young  Popish  cur,  and  a.sfeed    him  who  hid.  made 
^nneasamt!      The  boy,  being  in  sor«e    confusion,  mn^rti  d 
tt,e  next  he   met,  which  was  the   way      to   Anne's  lane;  but  «ss 
galled  a  prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains,  a.r%<l   instead-  of  beint  shtm 
,o  the  way,  was  told,  that  she  had  been  a   saint  before  he  was  bora. 
3od  would  be  one  after  he  was  hanged.      Upon  ibi^  saw  S^ 
jtoger,  1  did  not  think  fit  to  repeat   the   former  question  but 
going  into  every  lane  of  the  neighboui-hood,  asked  wJiat  ther 
called  the  name  of  that  lane.     By  which  ingenious  artifice  he 
found  out  the  place  he  inquired  after,  "withouf  giving  offence 
any  party.    Sir  Roger  generally    closes    this  narratiVe  wth  re- 
flexions  on  the  mischief  that  parties    lia  in  fie  country  ho  ' 
they  spoil   good   neighbourhood,    and    mate   honest   gentleme 
hate   one   another  ;    besides   that    they   manifestly  tend  to   (h 
ao  prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruction  of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befal  a  countrj-  than  such 
a  dreadful  spirit  of  division  as  rends  a  government  into  two 
distinct  people,  and  makes  them  greater  strangers  and  m 
averse  to  one  another,  thin  if  they  were  actually  two  different 
nations.  The  effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to  the 
last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages  which  thev 
give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  thev 
produce  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  person  This 
■nfluence   is   very  fatal   both   to  men's  morals  and  their  nnd^r  ' 

3°  standings;  it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  onlv  Jw 
destroys  even  common  sense.  'ysc^Dut 

A  fhrious  party-spirU,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  violence  exerts 
itself  in  civil  war  and  b  oodshed  ;  and,  when  it  k„„'/T 
latest  ^.tr^int^'-'^l-'^fy^^-^-  out  in  falsehood  ^S^t" 
calumny,  and  ^  P^"'^  adm.n^tration  of  justice.  hTZTn 
fiUs  a  nation  »«"'^^  "P''*'"  """.  ^"^^-^  »nd  extin  J^hLTih^ 
seeds  of  good-oat^'-*'  compassion,  and  humanity.        ^  ""  *''* 

P.utarcTTaj.f    -ittU\l:T" 

.:Li;o:-m^^— -  -- o^ituif^---;-,- 
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hate  your  enemies,   you   will  contract  such  a   vicious   h  W 
mind,  as  by  degrees   will   break  out  upon  those   who  a  ^^ 

fnends,  or  those  who  are   indifferent  to  you  ^.»      I  „,.-  T^  J^^^ 
observe  how  admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  d    •        • 
the  malignity  of  hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  f        \^ 
object)  answers  to  that   great  rule  which  was   dictated  T™  i^ 
world  about  an  hundred   years  before  this  philosoohe 
but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice,  with  a  rea^  ^f'^' 
heart,  that  the  minds  of  many  good  men  among  us  apDea  ^^     °^ 
10  with  party-principles,  and  alienated  from  one  another  i^h 
a  manner,   as   seems   to   me    altogether  inconsistent  with^th 
dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion.     Zeal  for  a  public  cau      ' 
apt  to  breed  passions  in  the  hearts  of  virtuous  pei^ons  to  w?  h 
the  regard  of  their  own  private  interest  would  never' have   b^ 
trayed  them.  ®' 

Jf  this  party-spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our  morals  it  has 
likewise  a  very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.     We  often  hear 
a  poor  insipid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a  noble 
piece  depreciated,  by  those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from 
20  the  author.     One  who  is  actuated  by  this  spirit  is  almost  under 
an   incapacity  of  discerning  either  real  blemishes  or   beauties. 
A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  object  seeu  in 
two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  how^ever 
straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.     For  this  reason   there  is 
scarce  a  person  of  any  figure  in  England  who  does  not  go  by  two 
contrary  characters,  as   opposite  to  one   another  as    light:    and 
darkness.    Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  particular  maxixier 
from  this  strange  prejudice,  which  at  present  prevails   ancioxigst 
all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation.     As  men    forrr^erly 
30  became  eminent  in  learned   societies    by   their   parts    and      ac- 
quisitions, they  now  distin^iish  themselves  by  the  warmt^    and 
violence  with  which  they  esnouse  their  respective  parties.        Sc>o\ls 
are  valued  upon  the  like  considerations:  .an  abusive  so^x^:.lous 
f  e  passes  for  satire,  and,  Z^  scheme  of  party  notions  .«   <.^Ued 
nne  writing.  .  , 

There  is  one  piece  „f        u- *^  nractised   by  both  sx<i«s,  atvd 
that  k  fho  *  I  •  °^  sophistry  pracn  bee-ta.        «vet 

IwsD^rif  „       "^  '"y  scandalous   story,    *»»^\^^^  urxd^^^ted 
tnJr^  or  invented  of  .  „rivate  man,  for  a  ^^  calumnies     that 

.C£™:f,>:^v.o«  r„?.i  refu«.,  -r^  ^ 

^^^^d,  or  have   oeei* 
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ordinary  postuJatums  of  these  infamous  scribblers,  OP  ^^^ 
they  proceed  as  upon  first  principles  granted  by  a"  ""f^ '  ^ery 
•  "^  w^  ^^^^  ^^''^  •="««  they  are  felse,  or  ^t  "  ^ 
doubtful.  When  they  have  laid  these  foundations  of  scun-^^^^ 
It  IS  no  wonder  that  their  superstructure  is  every  way  ^"^  .  ^ 
to  them.  If  this  shameless  practice  of  the  present  age  «""  ^^ 
much  longer,  praise  and  reproach  will  cease  to  be  moUV« 
action  in  good  men.  . 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  go^eromerts  wn 
lo  this  inhuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  torn  in  pieces  bf  "« 
Guelfes  and  Gibellines",  and  France  by  those  who  were  for  ail 
against  the  League"  r  but  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  wni 
in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the  restless 
ambition  of  artful  men,  that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  factions, 
and  draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a 
specious  concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honest  minds 
are  fillei^  with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notion^  out  of  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would 
they  not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  party,  whom  they 
ao  would  honour  and  esteem,  if  instead  of  considering  thenl  as 
they  are  represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are  ?  Thus  are 
persons  of  the  greatest  probity  seduced  into  shameful  errors 
and  prejudices,  and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of 
principles,  the  love  of  their  country.  I  cannot  here  forbear 
mentioning  the  famous  Spanish  proverb.  If  thrre  lucre  aeitber 
footi  nor  kna-ves  in  the  avorld  all  people  luouid  be  of  one  mind. 

For  my  own  part,   I  could  heartily  wish  that   all  honest  men 

would  enter  into  an  association,  for  the  support  of  one  another 

a^inst  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  ioofc  upon 

■>  as  their  common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  belong  to. 

"Were  there  such    an   honest  body  of  neutral   forces,  we  sBootd 

never  see  the  w-orst  of  men  in  great  figures  of  life,  because  they 

are  useful  to  a  party ;  nor  the  best  unregarded,  because  they  are 

^ff^  practisiitg  tliose  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their 

act/oa.     ^^  st"^*^^  *^^"  ^'"^^^  ^''^'■y  criminal  out  of  the  herd, 

nd  hunt  /,;         tiCf-"^'  however    formidable   and   overgrown  fie 

'gbt  app^^^^        ^xx     t**^   contrary,  we    should   shelter   distresed 

locenee,  j    *     ^^fend  virtue,  however  beset  witi  contempt  or 

"dicule,  en^''  defamation.       in  short,  we  should  not  any 

40  ionger  regard  ^  *^    ^feUow-subjects  as  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  should 


enemy.— G. '^*^>      and    the    villam    oxff 


lSo.ia6.     strictures  on  party  ^spirit    ^ 

jrm  the   Spectator's    experience     ^  ^^*'nued ;    illustrations  taken 
hger^s  neighbours.  ^^on^     the    county    people^  Sir 

Tros  Rutulusve   fuat.  nuUo    diseri^ine  habebo. 

Rutulians,  Trojans,   are    tHe    saoie^t^^'mf ""'  "^^    ^^'^' 

In  my  y^erday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the  hoi^^^ 
all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  t  V.  ^^^  ^^ 
of  one  another,  and  the  confusion  of  their  commoJ?^  defence 
As  it  is  designed  this  neutral  hody  should  act  with  ^^  ^'iemies. 
nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest  themselves  <^^  ^^Sard  to 
heats  and  prepossessions  that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  j^i^  t^e  \ULt^ 
prepared  for  them  the  following  form  of  an  associ^^^s,  j  , 
10  may  express  their  intentions  in  the  most  plain  ^  ^^jj  x*..V? 
manner.  ^^<J     si 

We  whose  names  are  herettnto   subscribed^  do  solemnty  ^^^  '^^it 

ive  do  in  our  consciences  belien^e   tnvo  and  tnuo  make  fou,^    ^^^^^ 
ive  Ibail  adjudge  any  man    civhatsoever    to   be  our  en^^^  '*    **^<^  ^^^^ 
deavours  to  persuade  us   to  the   contrary.      fVe  are  Hke^n^P^    *^^     ^^at 
maintain  with  the  bastard  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  ^q   '^^   ^^ct^    ^* 
is  less  than  seven  in  all  times  and  all  places  ;   and  that  ^>  ^^     -^  to 
be  more  three  years  hence   than  it  is  at  present.     We  ^^    ^'^  *^y/'  ^'* 
declare,  that  it  is  our  resolution  as  long  as  ^e  live  to  cai/  ^^-^o  ^^  ^  not 
20  and  fwbite  white.     And  ^vue    shall  upon    All   occasion^    ot^^^  ^7^^ 
persons  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year  shall  call  black  njuh^^^c     ^^^i 


black,  with  the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.  ^>  o^  ^'^^ 

A^ere  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men,  ^^^  ^'^e 

any   regard  to  places   would    endeavour  to  extirpat^^  ^Uft 
fiirious  zealots  as  would  sacrifice  one  half  of  their  count    ^^   sij^^^ 
passion  and  interest  of  the  other ;  as  also  such  infanio^^  ^^  tif ^ 
crites,  that  are  for  promoting  their  own  advantage  und  ^^  ^yi> 
of  the  public  good ;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral  reta^  ^^^o!?" 
each  side,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  •'^^'^^  t 
30  s\ibmission  to  their  leaders ;    we  should  soon  see  that  ^^^^^ci^ 
party-spirit  extinguished,  which   may  in  tim^  expose  us  f      ^Us 
derision  and  contempt  of  all  the  na^tions  about  us.  *iie 


lo 
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self  iTmilT  ""^^^'^  ^o^i^ty,  that  would  thus  carefully  employ  him- 
and  deprav^^^  '"''''"'  ^^'"  '"^"^^  ^7  throwing  down  the  worthless 
oi'IifetowhJ'^'^  °^  "mankind  from  those  conspicuous  stations 
without  anv  ^  ^'^^^  ^^""^  ^^^n  sometimes  advanced,  and  all  this 
benefactor  I  ^^^^'''^  ^^  ^^^  private  interest,  would  be  no  small 

I  rememb       '  ''°"''^'7-  f 

a  very  activ^^-*^  ^^^^  ''^^^  in  Diodonis  Siculus  an  account  ot 
that  makes  7f    u      ^''''^^^  which   I  think   he  calls  Ichneumon, 
^^  ^e  crocoHi       ^^^^^  business  of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs 
stinct  is  the       '  ^^^^^  ^^  '^  always  in  search  after.     This  m- 
^eeds  upon  th  ^^'"^  remarkable,   because  the   Ichneumon  never 
account  in  th    ^^^  ^®  ^^  broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his 
industrious  ;,  •'^*     ^^^^  ^^  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this 
^'^^  ^'•ocodn ''"^^^  ^^P^>  says  the  historian,  would  be  over-run 
those  pernicio    '  ^*^'*  ^^^  Egyptians  are   so  far  from  destroying 
^^  ^e  Joot  "^  ^''^atures,  that  they  worship  them  as  gods. 
""^  them  far^}^  ^^^  behaviour  of  ordinary  partizans,  we  shaj 
rather  acting    r^  resembling  this   disinterested  animal;  and 
^o  ^'^biuous  ofV         ^^^  example  of  the  wild   Tartars,  who  are 
^'^^  ^^^onjDjicK    ^''^^'"^  ^  '"an  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts 
.  ^^'^e  talents  ^^""^^  ^  thinking    that    upon    his    decease,  the 
^^^"'^e  into  h,r^^^^''^'*  posts   they  qualified    him    for,  enter  of 
"^^  '^  the  wh  f^^^^'oyem. 
^  ^^ch  as    I  ^!^  ^^^^^  of  my  speculations  I  have  endeavoured 
^^sfou  and   prel  ^^^^^  *^  extinguish    that  pernicious    spirit  of 
tbl  ^^^^'^^>  I  am  sni^^'  ^^'^^  ''^^^^  ^^^^  *^^   ^^"^^  violence  in 
J,  /^  Particular      k       *^^  '"^^^  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in 
^ra         ^^'•e   in    *^®^^"se    I    observe  that   the     spirit   of    party 
J  l^f  a  ^/ncf  of  bru^  ^^untry  than    in   the  town.      It    here   con- 
Poj^er   conversat'^^  ^^^  rustic    fierceness,  to  which  men  of 
tiijj^  ^^   ^^^    '-eturn     'i^  ^"^  wholly   strangers.     It   extends   itself 

an    ^  ^^^^    t^e    head         *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*'  ^"^  ^*  ^^^  ^""^ 
jjjf    ^^tvirard   show    of-  °^  ^^^^^^   preserve   towards    one  another 
out/^^^'^^    of  civiiiti    ^^^  l>reeding,    and  keep   up  a  perpetual 
^at  u^  par-ts     v^rin      '^^'  t^®''*  tools  that  are  dispersed  in  these 
1^    ;?•      T^h/s    liumoi.^^fj'  '"''''^  ^  '?^*"«^^^  together  at  a  cock- 
t/ie  •    ^  ^^  "^^^^.g- Joot-  ^^^   country  with  several   periodical 

Qua  ^^^^^^^r-a^blG     ouf-,.  ^"^  Tory  fox-hunters;   not  to  mention 

^ter.ses<ii^^^  '^es,  frowns,    and  whisners   if    produces  at  a 
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"'xj^raoy^     oiix-s  ~""*  ■-•'^-jr  xc»x.-iiuniers;    not  ro  racui.'«-"* 

'Sessiorts,  ^^'  frowns,    and  whispers  it  produces  at  a 
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WHIC^    ^JVX?     ^ORr. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  bave    observed  i^    ^^^  of  m     ^ 
papere,  that  my  friends  Sir  Ro^er   de  Cover-7e>r   ^nd  ^^/^'^er 
Freeport  are  of  different  principles,  tfte  first  or  tl^em  i!!' v^^^ 
the  /^w/i.^  and  the  other  to   the   ^orued  interest:.        Thi    v  ^  to 
is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  tliat  it  proceeOs     ^^  fa^u  ^our 
to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  divei-t^    trlxe  r      ^^  ^^an 
clui).    I  find  however  that  the  ki^i^fa*  ^s  a  muoH     stro^^'  °^  the 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town,    wlu^^,  as  he     i^^    %er  7- 
my  ear,  is  absolutely  necessary  far   the  iceeping-     ^^       o/(f  ^^     r 
10  In  all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  house  w©  ^^^  ^^s  interest 
as  bait  at  a  Whig  inn :  or  if  by  chance  the  ^^^^H^tt^^j.  J^  ^  mucu 
a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  servants  would    „-^^  "^^opp^^  ^^ 
master  full  speed,  and  whisper  to    him  tnat  the    xxiaster     ^^  ^ 
house  was  against  such  an  one  in  the  Jast  eiectio„.      ^     0/  ^^^ 
betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheer ;  tor  ^^  ^^^^is  oi^^^ 
inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  inn-keeper;  and  provi^^^^^  ^o 
landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did  ^^^.^Z^^J  notice  of"  ^^'^ 
staleness  of  his  provisions.    This  I  found  stiu  the  ^lore  ,v    ^^« 
venient,  because  the  better  the  host   was,  tne  worse  gene^^n "" 
20  were  his  accommodations ;  the  fellow   knowing  very  ^^U    ^h 
those  who  were  his  friends  would  take  up  witu  coarse  diet  anrf 
hard  lodging.     For  these  reasons,  all   the  wniie  i  ^as  upon  the 
road  I  dreaded  entering  into  an  house  of  ^ny  one  that  Sir  Roger 
had  applauded  for  an  honest  man  ^.  <■      t  #i  • 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  1  daily  find  ^^^ 
<  instances  of  this  narrow  party-humour-         ^^^^^^^^  ^  *>owling-. 
green  at  a  neighbouring  market-toven  the  ay,   (for  that 

is  the  place  where  the  gentlemen   of  o^^  fTh^T^   ^"^""^    * 
week,)  I  observed  a  stranger  among  them  ot  a  Detter .  presence 
30  and  genteeler  behaviour  than  ordinaV  ; .  ^^^r  Totd^r^^ 
that  notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  f^^  ^  'Se  wS  on^^S^ 

had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  m  ^  J  ^^^  bWling-gre^e 
which  reason  there  ^^  ^^t  a  ^^^rnce%dth  him  as  to  wi 
who  would  have  so  n,    u    r^^espo^^^ 

his  money  of  h/m       "^""'^  ^^"^^^  ,  ^^st  not  omit  ox.^ 

>^mong  other  i^g*  ^s^   nature,  ^^er  day   ire-»« 

wWch  concerns  m.^^'^^es  of  ^^jm^le  ^^  kicked  up,  nobody- 
latf  ng  several  sti2^K    ^^«^  ^^t    ^e  h^^  P'^^^   my  starii^^ 
40  ka(^\vs  wliere,  0/  ^^§e  storied   ^^    xijan ;  ana 

•Certain  ^^ 
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at  him,  as  one  that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in  the 
country,  which  had  never  been  so  much  as  Mrhispered  in  the 
town.  Will  stopped  short  in  the  thread  of  his  discouree,  and  after 
dinner  asked  my  fnend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear,  if  he  was  sureZ 
I  was  not  a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  senous  concern  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  dissension 
in  the  country ;  «ot  only  as  it  destroys  virtue  a«d  con,n,orrnr 
and  renders  us    »  »  manner  barbarians  towards  one  anote 
but  as  it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens  our  breach^  and 
zo  tmnsmits  our   pr«ent  passions  and  prejudices  to  our  pS!" 
For  my  own  parf  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  I  discover  the 
seeds  of  a  civil. -^^^^f^ou-  divisions;  and  thei^fore  canno 
but  bewail,  as  »»  ^^       "*  Pnnciples,  the  miseries  and  calamities 


•       „, C. 

of  our  children- 


No.  180.       Gif^^^  '■  f  ^  ^"Sf^,  "f  '^  Spectator  ha^e  tbHr  fortunes 

told;  af^'^*'  ^    ^    ^^"^  ^  ^'^'^'- 

^®™Perque  recentes 
Convcctare  juvat  praedas.  et  vivere  rapto. 

ViRG.  iEn.  vii.  748. 
jj^nting  ^^''  ^P°rt»  a^d  plundering  was  their  trade. 

Drtden. 

Sir  RogeT^^  ^^"^  *  erine  ^ f.       "'  ^™'°  ""  "  ''"^^  ''^  <^^^- 

Upon  the  fi^t  ^'^Ct  e,e1t  r*^"''      "^  ""  '"  """"  ''""^'  ' 
whether  h^  sbo"***  »ot  «ert  the  Justice  of  the  peace  upon  such 

Tband  of  lai'le^^  ^»«^^*f ;  *>«*  «ot  having  his  clerk  with  him, 

30  thot  alceW --^,f  ;-»  ,^-  occasions,  and  fearing  that 

his  poultry  nii^bt  ffXTe  SvIi^I  L  ;-^%'^*  ^^^  *''*»"8^*  <^P  = 
but  at  the  same  ««"«  8^;«  me  a  particular  account  of  the  mis- 
chiefs they  do   i"    *^     °™?'stL     '^  ^"«  P?P'^'^   ««^  and 

spoiling  their  ^^'-^^''S^ger  '  thet^L^'r  ?^  f  "'^  '^^''^^  «I«° 

u  J      ,  <s,\r   i^^^^^»    ^^^y  are  sure  to  have  if  if  a  \m^ 

an  hedge,'  says   S^         g^,^^  j,  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  rt    rf  a  h^ 

OSes  his  way  "» J^^e  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them  if TZ 
their  prey;  our  ^  ,,  severity,  his  henroost  is  surTtn  n  T 
pn^secutes  them  ^^'^.^aggle  into  these  parts  ab^rthfe  Se^f 
It     They  generally  beads  of  our  servant-maids  so  aS^  for 

30  the  year ;  and  set  ^  expect  to  have  any  business  h^^ 

husbands,  that  ^^  ""smess  done  as 


f^ 
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it  should  be  whilst  they  are  in  the  country.     I  have  an  honest 

dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every 

summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the  handsomest  young 

fellow  in  the  parish  for  her  pains.     Your  friend  the  butler  has 

been  fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them ;  and,  though  he  is  sure 

to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spoon  every  time  his  fortune  is  told 

him,  generally  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for 

above  half  an  hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth.     Sweet-hearts  are 

the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  bestow  very  plentifully  upon 

10  all  those  that  apply  themselves  to  them.     You  see  now  and  then 

some  handsome  young  jades  among  them:  the  sluts  have  very 

often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  his 

account  of  a  people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me 

that  if  I  would  they  should  tell   us   our  fortunes.     As    I   was 

very  well  pleased  with  the  knight's    proposal,  we  rid  up    and 

communicated  our  hands  to  them.     A  Cassandra  ^  of  the  crew 

after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,   that 

I  loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  comer,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's 

20  man,  with  some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper 

to  relate.     My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 

exposing  his  .palm  to  two  or  three  of  them  that  stood  by  him 

they  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every 

wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it;  when  one  of  them  who  was 

elder  and  more  sun-burnt  than  the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had 

a  widow  in  his  line  of  life ;  upon  which  the  knight  cried,  <  Go,  go 

you  are  an  idle  baggage ;'  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me. 

The  gipsy  finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him 

after  a  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true    love   was 

30  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream   of  him  to-night :  my  qj^ 

friend  cried,  '  Pish,'  and  bid  her  go  on.     The  gipsy  told  him  that 

he  was  a  batchelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long;  and  that  he  was 

dearer  to  somebody  than  he  thought ;  the  knight  still  repeated 

that  she  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go  on.     'Ah  master ' 

says  the  gipsy,  'that  roguish  leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's 

heart  ake ;  you  han't  that  simpfer  about  the  mouth  for  nothing.' 

The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which    all   this  was  uttered,    li^e 

the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.       ^^ 

be  short,  the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed 

♦o  her  hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horse. 


o 


^veral  sensible  people  who  bel.  ^^^    bait  height     ^  ^ 

foretold  very  «*«>»«« /^'"^'ordiflary     I»      the  r^'^T-^  pock«* 
appeared  more  jocund  than  «"".      gar  «P^*  ._uod  bis^^^jce 
tood  humour,  meeting  a  common  begS.^^  be  f^^^^^b  tbis  ra 
^o   conjuror,  as  he  went  to  re^e       .^jstry  »' 
^as  picked;  that  being  a  kmd  of  P  historical  reinaTi^ 

of  vermin  are  very  dexterous.  ^,tb  »  countrie 

I   might  here  entertain  my  ^f*    j^fest  all  to         ^  ^jod 
,,  on  this  idle  profligate  people,  ^b    gover^^en^  i„to  ob 

E;«rope,  and  live  in  the  midst  o  .^^^^^  of  «»  ^  of  J"y 
commonwealth  by  themselves.  »"  t^^  ^^"'^i  W  '«^'»*  P"  !he 
nervations  of  this  nature,  I  *aU  fi"  Holland'  and  ,  ^  the 
paper  with  a  story  which  is  stiU  fi^O  ^^^^  J^""^  passeog*'^ 
f».  oneofourmonthlyaccountsa^«t  ^bicb  ^^^'^nning  ^""J 
•rrekschuyt,  or  the  hackneyboa^^,^^  ^g.  a  boy  r  ,^er  ^ 
from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  P  i„ ;  "WWco        enough  t** 

the  side  of  the  canal  desired  to  be  to  ^^^  ^^      "^^°^  «itb  tb« 
the  boat  refused,  because  the  la<^^*    bant  being  V^l^       towards 
o  pay  the  usual  fare.    An  eminent  me  eornpa^  ^gn 

looks  of  the  boy.  and  secretly  '"^^^  ordered   h>tn J^'^^^^d  that 
him,  paid  the  money  for  him,  »         afterwards,  n  learned 

on   board.     Upon  talking  with  W"  ^^^^  la"^"*^    '  av  when  he 
he  could  speak  readfly  in  three  ov     ^^^  ^^^^^  aws^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
upon  further  examination  that  be  "f  ^^  g^gr  since  w      ^j^_pened 
was  a  child  by  a  gipsy,  and  had  ^°^  of  E""'?*;,  '  d  towards 
these  strollers  up  and  down  several  P       ^^  have  incun  ^^^^ 

that  the  merchant,  whose  heart  ^        ^  l>i"»*'^.'°\.im  «»'« ^^'^ 

.  the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  »-J^»^Cg  search  for  h«n.  %^^^^ 

30  yeare  before.       The  parents  after  a^      ^^  ^h,ch  ^^  g^e 

for  drowned    in    one  of  the  can^^.^ed  ^ ^.^^f  of  «; 

abounds ;   and   the  mother  was  so  ^^^  ^5^4  for^    ^^eni 

boy,  wh^    was     her    <«^f  ^J^^o^,  and  esam'^ng  *^^  ,l^d 

Upon  laying,  ^^^t*^^' ^^V^Sother  nsed  to  de^n^      ^  of 

moles  and  marks  by  ^^'^'^'^f^^  boy  Pfo^^-^.^^w^elted  at  f 

wheu  he   was     first    ««^™8,  *«        ««»<=<=*"!fr  ild  r^^tftef  ^^ 

the  merchant    who«.   heart  bad  ^^^^  to  find  «  „„ 

%htofhim.      J^tir^t:trvrbi«ago^^2;asonretiirn 

r  ol^'^ia^.Ta    wS  ^ot  a  litUe  delighted 
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to  him,  whom  Vve  had  given   for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of 
constitution,  sharpness  of  xinderstanding,  and  skill  of  languages.* 
Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off,  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to 
reports,  our  lingmst,  having   received  such  extraordinary  rudi- 
ments towards  a  good    education,  was   afterwards  trained  up 
in  every  thing  that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  wearing  off  by  little 
and  little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  had  been  used 
to  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  he  has 
since  been  employed  in   foreign  courts  upon  national  business, 
10  with  great  reputation  to  hinxself  and  honour  to  those  who  sent 
him,  and  that  Jie  has  visited  several  countries  as  a  public  minister, 
in  which  he  formerly  watidered  as  a  gipsy. — G. 


N'o.  181.   Various  opinions  entertained  of  the  Spectator  in  the  country. 
Letter  from  Will  Honeycomb. 

Ipsx  rursum  concedite  svlvae. 

'  ViRO.  Ed.  X.  63. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  preserve  the 
game  on  his  own  grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon   those  that 
helong  to  his  neighbour.     My  friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes 
two  or  three  miles  from  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers 
of  his  estate,  before   he  beats  about   in    search  of  a   hare   or 
partridge,  on  purpose  to  spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always 
sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.      By 
-this  means  the  breed  about  his   house    has    tin-     0    ^-eas^ 


and  multiply,  besides  that  the  sport  is  the  ^-^%Tl^^ ^^^Z 

the  game  is  the  harder  to  come  at,  and   ^^^^n  in  the  pn^x^it.  , 

so  thick  as  to  produce  anv  nprnl«^-*  ^nn^^^^     ^!    fr.^     c^i^^  \ 

Fnr  fi,oc^  4.U     ^  P^^Piexity  or  ^^    i-te  the  rox,   seldom  \ 

For  these  reasons  the  country  gentleman.    ^'^ 

preys  near  his  own  home.         ^  ^^^^J^ma  ^^curslon  oxxt 


In  the  same  manner  l  i,,-„        ,  tl»<'"      ^ortstaeix   of  my 

of  town,  which  is  the  »'  M  ,  ^''^^  *  ^T /*'*'  ^1  t^^^^    started 
species,  to  try  my  fortun    .  ®^  S^^    ^ll^^^    soW*   l?\easvLTe 

several  subjects,  and  k     '"  *^^  country*      ^itl*  .  to  ^^  ^  great 
30  to  myself,  and  I  hoDe  t  ''"ted  them  do^^^'  faf^        *«>  "^^    mmd, 
deal  of  diligence  L^  ^^hers.    I  ^^  her^  jt^i^^tef ,  ^^  ^^  *«"  ^° 
^Vreas  in  town,  Jff'^r^  I   „,„  '  ^"  "  ^^^l^<^    A   J"**  "^^   ^"^""^ 
one  but  I  am  cm,  '^^t  J    '   ^*»  spnng         ^l>f  ^fX^   " 

^ea  //■"  following  O^  tHe<* 
^  "^y  way  by  ^^"^ 


THE  SPECTATOR  ^^^ 
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^°  j«  hoth  sexes,  tjf    gteK^^^oS the  scat 

^  variety  of  odd  creatures  m  ^^\^^^e.     ^l  f,  <^^  0A 
*/ one  another,  and  puzzle    tne  ^^^  tO  "-^^^s^  j^   ;^ 

o^  °^e  country  is  to  find  ^port,  and  i         ^j^,^  ^^st  t     ^  ^^ 

^Vhole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquisit^^  after  m 
t>^  ^  and  character ;  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity*  and  par- 
^^^lar  way  of  life,  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  i»  a^JJ  tliese 

P^V^l^e  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  vanous/  5^/z7<? 
V   upon  me  as  very  proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and  some 
^^^^ery  melancholy.     Will  Wimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells 
^^       observing  me  very  much  alone,  and  extremely  silent    "^^^^ 
^arn  i^  company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man.    The  cotZ-^^^ 
T^eople  seem  to  suspect  me  for  a  conjuror;  and  some  oftJ^ 
hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needs  h^^ 
it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man  with  Ir^^^' 
3o  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  free  the  country  from  her  char^^^" 
So  that  the  character  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the  neiehbo"*^^" 
hood  is  what  they  here  call  a  <ivJ^Ite  ^witchT^, 

A  justice   of  peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles  off  and  is  no*:: 
of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has,  it  seems,  said  twice  or  thrice  at  bi^ 
table,  that   be  wishes  sir  Roger   does  not  harbour  a   Jesuit  ia 
h's  house ;   that  he  thmks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would  do 
^^^y  "^ell  to  make  me  give  some  account  of  myself 
^^  On   the     other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are   afraid 
tie  old  l^nigl^^  IS  imposed  upon  by  a  designing  fellow,  and  as  they 
^    f'^^e  ieard     that  he  converses  very  promiscuously  when  he   is 
;^  ^o^n,    do     ^^4,^"°7^  ^"^   ^l   ^^   brought   down    with   him 
;  """^e  d/scaraed  Whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says  nothing  because  he 
^  ^^t  of  ptecre  «.  ^ 

Of  ^^^4   is    tli^    variety  of  opinions  which  are  here    entertained 
a^  "^^  so    tlxSLi^    I  pass  among  some  for  a  disaffected  person,  and 
a^^'^'^oth^^  for  a  popish  priest;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and 
t^?""^  otlx^^  for  a  murderer;  and  all  this  for  no  other   reason, 
nial  ^  ^^T^    ixn^^^'^f'  ^ut  because  I  do  not  hoot  and  hollow  and 

40  is  ^  ^^cyis^'        ^^!t    T'  ""^  ^T"^  ^^'^  ^^^^'^  ^^"s  them   that  it 
^y  ^^yr,     slT1<^     that   I  am  only  a  philosopher;    but    this    wiJi 


not  satisfy  them.       ^^  e    ^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

discovers,  and  tn*^  *•  "       ,       \OngTie  for  nort/n?. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  /  s/Jall  set  out  for  London   to- 
morrow,  having   found  by  expeneOce    that  fie  country  is  not 
a  place  for  a  person  of  my  temper,    who  does  not  7ove  jollity, 
and  what  they   call  good  neighbourhood.     A  man  that  is  out 
of  humour   when    an  unexpected  guest    breaks  in  upon  him, 
and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing  an  afternoon  to  every  chance 
«>nier,-that  will  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer 
'0  of  his  own  i„clinations,-makes  but  a  very  ^'''^"'^^fA^^y^^l^l 
kind  of  life.    I  shall  therefore  retire  into  the  town,  ifl  mj  m^ake 

yse  of  that  phrase,  and  get  into  the  crowd  »8^'"  ^  ,ations   I 

•n  order  to  be  alone.     I  can   there  raise  w^p  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

please  upon  others  without   being  °^'^^_    '  v  with  all   the 
^me  time  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  comp^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

P"vileges  of  solitude.  In  the  "n®*"?, ,  '  '  i  shall  here  insert 
and  conclude  these  my  rural  spec"^'^°«^'  ^^^  has  not  lived 
»  letter  fbm  my  friend  Will     I^^r^rSe'  loke  of  London, 

-  anr:,?  '"■■  *^^«  ^""^y  ^^'Zt.^^y  '^^-ntry  life- 
*""*  '^aU'es  me  after  his  way  up<'» 

I  '^^T  ^''"''^  ^  ±h^  P'^^l^'ng  «P  daisies,  or  smelling 

to  ,7'^*t'»is  letter  will  fin**     "^y  thy  time  in  some  innocent 
cou^ti"?-  '^  ^y'  <"•  passing    f;7^e.     I  have  however  orders  from 
the  dl  ''"^ion  of  the  hke  f*^%   town,  being  all  of  us  cursedly 
»fraSt  °  '""""»n  tbee  «P    *      relish  our  company,  after  thy 
con^e,ii°"  ^'it  not  be  abl^    *Jo<I  Win  Winible.   Pr  ythee  don't 

«>«  toi^^K"""'^  dories  ^f^^nes.    Thy  «P«*='J?thou  d4  not 
^*""^''  confo,  IVP'^its  and   "^i    »fl<^  meadows-        .^  jovewith  one 
''°'^  "P  0.,.-  . '^'^'y  of  WO<^^-lude  that  tboU  »^    ^^t.     Sir  Andrew 
ofSir/oSf^'y.^^shaU  c^^f^iceto  the  fe^^^J^  if  he  does  not 
•sgm^o.J'-sdai^^^rj^.      ^f„ceheleft  "^J   of  '^  common- 

*'»eo.  ^>  Will  malf^ 

pe.r-fSeeterO^^,^^--^«-"-' 
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No.  269.     Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  tonvn  to  see  Prince  Eugene*:  he 
tells  the  Spectator  the  news  of  the  country, 

JEvo  rarissima  nostro 
Simplicitas. 

Ovid,  Ars.  Am.  i.  241. 

And  brings  our  old  simplicity  again. 

Dryden. 

was  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking  at  the 

door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me, 

that  there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak  with  me.     Upon 

n^y  asking  her  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly 

person,  but  that  she  did   not   know  his  name.     I  immediately 

^fh  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^°""^  ^*"^  *°  ^^  *^^  coachman  of  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  de   Goverley.     He  told  me  that  his 

turn       ^^^^  *°  ^^^^''^  ^^^^  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a 

Jorn^^  }f^^^^  "^^   '"  Gray's-inn  walks ».     -As  I  was  wondering  in 

r  ce      rT^^^  ^^^  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having  lately 

come^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^™'  ^^   *^^^  ™^  ^^^*   ^^^  master  was 
J  ^zr^.w^.  ^^  ^^^  ^  sight  of  prince  Eugene  °,  and    that  he  desired 

Twi  ^'""^^diately  meet  him. 

though  I  J^^  ^  ^^^^^^  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of  the  old  knight, 

than    One  ^  *  ^^*  "^"ch  wonder  at  it,  having  heard. him  say  more 

Eugenio  ff  ^^    P"vate   discourse,    that   he   looked  upon  prince 

^^^  than    ^^  ^^  ^^®  knight  always  calls  him)*^  to  be  a  greater 

^o  friend  upon  ^^^^^^  ^^me  into   Gray's-inn  walks,  but  I  heard  my 
Sreat  vigouj.      r  ^^^ace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 

'"^^e  use  0/  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  P^P^^  ^^  Sood  air  (to 
^^y  one  Tviio  ±1  ^^"  phrase),  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with 
'^  ^'^rnornir^^  t        notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts 

Z^^''.  ivAo    faefor    T*^  ^  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  good  old 

^.^^ff^r  msiri    thM^i-        ^^^  "^®  ^^^^  engaged  in  conversation  with 

^  ^^^nd  chi\iG      j^i         ^^^  asked   an  alms  of  him.     I  could  hear  my 

30  s;^^^  ^^''^e    saxJi^    h^   ^^'*  "^^    finding  out  some  work ;  but  at  the 

'^ence.  ^^^  Put  his    hand  into  his  pocket  and  give  him 

^^  saJutati 
'^^'^>'  kind     slx^^^   ^^^''^  ^^^^  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 

-■^^^s    of  the    hand,    and  several  affectionate  looks 
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which  we  cast  upon  one  another.     After  which  the  kniglxt    told 
^^y  iny  good  friend  his  chaplain  w^as  very  well,  and  muchi    a.t  my 
service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a  most  irxcrom- 
parable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow.    *  I  have  left,'  says  he,  *  slW  my 
affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation,     xipon 
him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty  rnerks*^,  to  be  distributed 
among  his  poor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  WiJi 
Wimble.     Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and    pre- 
10  sented  me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco-stopper,  telling  me,  that 
WiU  had  been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in   turning 
great  quantities  of  them  ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to 
every  gentleman   in  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and 
smokes.     He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great 
tribulation,  for  that  Tom  1  ouchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for 
cutting  some  hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight  brought  from 
his  country-seat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead ; 
and  that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wmd  was  so  very 
20  high,  that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  bams.  *  But  for 
my  own  part,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  do  not  thmk  that  the  old 
woman  had  any  hand  in  it.' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diversions  which  had 
passed  in  his  house  during  the  holidays  ;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the 
laudable  custom  of  his   ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.     1  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  season ;  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  his  neighbours  ;     and   that  m  particular   he  had    sent 
a  string  of  hog's-puddings    with  a  pack  ot  cards  to  every  poor 
30  famUy  in  the  parish.     '  I  have  often  thought,  says  Sir  Roger,  '  it 
happens  very  well  that  Christmas  should  tall  out  in  the  middle  of 
winter.     It  is  the  most  dead  ^nd  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  veould  suffer  very  much  from  their  poverty 
and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas 
gambols  to  support  them.      I  ^^^^  ^^  ''^^'''''^  *^^^^  P^or  hearts  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  m  n^y  great  Hall. 
I  aUow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  smal    beer,  and  set    it 
a  running  for  twelve  days  to  everyone  that  calls  for  it.     I  have 
always  a  WScolfLef  and  a  -""^^^^^^  t  wh^^ 

f  cam  wonderfully  pleased  to  see   my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole 


tiA-  .       ^ysc\x'  iiit^ocent  tricks,  and  smnttinz  one  another, 

eV^^  f ri^^^  wv.  tricfe^  ^P^^  these  occasions.' 

^^i^^^^  ve^--^^^  '^''^  reflexion  of  my  old  Mend 

^    V  -^^  ItrVed  so   much  goodness  in  it.      He  then  launched  out 
^TlC^  praise    of  the  l^te  /ct    of  i>arliament   for  securing  the 

^'^^^    ^^^^f  England,  and    ^^^^  ^^y  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he 
^^5^^t-c^ .  it  already  began  <^<^  ^^^^  effect,  for  that  a  rigid  dissenter, 
^  Xie^^     rtced  to  dine  at    ^^^  ^louse  on  Christmas  day  had   been 
^  HO   ^^^  to  eat  very  ple»ti^^%  of  his  plumb-porridge  ". 
"^^ef^^^  paving  dispatch^^^  ^^^   our   country  matters.   Sir   Roger 
^°       xf^^^     eral  inquiries  coticerning  the  club,  and   particularly  of 
Ae  s^^  tagonist  Sir  An^^^ew  Freeport.     He  asked  me  with  a 
^^^  o\^  ^\f(\\Q,  whether  Sfjr  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage 
,  .^  o^  ^   ^ce  to  vent  aro^^S  them  some  of  his  republican  doc^ 
of  1^^^  ^^  t^oon  after,  gatlaering  up  his  countenance  into  a  more 
trines'i  ^^^^  seriousness,    *  Tell  me  truly,'  said  he,    'don't  you 

that!  ordi     ^^^^^  had  a  liand  in  the  pope's  jjrocession'  ** but 

tbint  S^^  .^^g  xne  time  to  answer  him,  *  Well,  w^ell,'  says  he,  *  I 
without  S  -vvary  man,  and  da  not  care  for  talking  of  pwiblic 

20  know  you  are 

xnatters.^^^         ^^^^   asked  me  if  I   bad   seen    prince   Eugenio, 
Trnade  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand   in  some  convenient 
^lace  where  he  might  have  a  full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
whose  presence  does  so  much  honour  to  the  British  nation.      He 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great  general,  and  I  found 
that  since  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
observations  together  out  of  bis  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle  °, 
and  other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very 
30  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Having  passed  a  w^X  ^^®  greatest  part  of  the  morning  m  hearing 
the  knight's  reffexions,  which  were  partly  private  and  partly  po- 
litical,  he  asked  me  i^  ^  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  Sq^j^e's^      ^^  ^  Jove  the  old  man,  I  take  delight  in 
complying  H^y^j^  ^verX   t^'ng   that  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly  H^a/fe^/ ^^  liim  to  the  coffee  house,  where  his  venerable 
aspect  drew  ^p        ^^    the  eyes   of  the  whole  room.     He  had  no 
sooner  seated  hir^^self  ^^  *^^  upper  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he 
called  for  a  ciea^     fr»e-     st  paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax- 
40  candle,  and  tie  S,fpplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 


/'^s,   apj,^*I»s,     r>-  t»ett„   '  ^^^  there  shou 

L.^'nan    ^  '^•*^>'ai^^*»»in^  *'"^'  as    well     as 
*'"-  Of  ^^  ^     4;*->    t    t^?  °<^f  ana    3™«^X, 
^  -'^-^  ^       *» c^     ^       **«  It  would   l>«=-    — 

^ark  out 


•8518.  '"*of  y^^^.    «st 


"VC 


rlev   *._,   _      "^'»«=«s  Went 


\  Roger  de  CoJ*    T^    ^^^   IC^-"" 
^No,fi    __,.  ^Pon     \?ir^„f_t  other 
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O 


Tvhich,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingetiious  fanoies.    He 

told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  observed  I   had    promised 

another  paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be   ghd  to 

go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had 

read  history.     I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this  came  into 

the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy 

all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has   quoted 

several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  his 

last  coming  to  town.     Accordingly  I  promised  to  call  upon  him 

lo  the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hand,  who  always  shaves 
him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed  than  he  called  for  a  glass  of  the 
widow  Trueby's  water,  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before 
he  went  abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  un- 
palatable; upon  which  the  knight,  observing  that  I  had  made 
•  several  wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at 
first,  but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone 
20  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted  me  with 
the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and 
I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good-will.     Sir  Roger  told 
me  further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man 
whilst  he  stayed  in  town,  to  keep  oflf  infection,  and  that  he  get 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being 
at  Dantzick:  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  One  of  his  ser- 
vants who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney-coach, 
and  take  care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 
30      He  then  resumed    his   discourse  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  water, 
telJing  me  that  the  widow  Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all   the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  country;  that  she 
distiUed  every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her ;  that  she 
distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people  :  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that  the 
whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and  her; 
'and  truly/ says  Sir  Roger,  'if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  1 
couid  not  have  done  better ' 
His  discourse    was     broken    off  by   his   man's  telling  him  he 
40  had  called  a  coach.       Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his 


vyESTMiifSTER  ABBEr.  ^y 


cfe  Bpon  tlie  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axle-tree    -w^as 
good;  upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,      the 
tnight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,    and 
went  in  without  furtlier  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out  his  head, 
called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked ;  as  I  was  con- 
sidering what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way  at 
any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Virginia. 
10  Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey, 
tiU  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey- 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight  pointed  at 
the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out, 
'A  brave  man.  I  warrant  him ! '  Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel",  he  flung  his  hand  that  way  and  cried,  'Sir  Cloudsly 
Shovel,  a  very  gallant  man ! '  ^s  we  stood  before  Busby's  -^  tomb, 
the  Knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner.  « Dr. 
Busby,  a  great  man  !  he  whipj^^j  grandfather ;  a  very  great 
man!  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  ^""^  """^  *>«««  a 
« blockhead  ;  a  very  great  man . '  ,       u,„  , 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  ««'e  chapei  ^^^ 
right  hand  -.  Sir  Roger  planting  himself  at  our  histonan  s  elbow. 
4  very  attentive  *«  ^^H^hing  he  said.  P*-"/="'f '^^  *^«  *<=- 
count  he  gave  us  of  the  lord  v.ho  cut  off  the  k>n«  °  1^^'^'^ 
head.    Among  several  other  ^  ^^  ^as  very  -^"  P'e^ed  to 

see  the  statesman  C«<='1  "Poti  his  kn^es;  and  *=««^S"f ''i!™  all 
to  be  great  men.  w^  conducted  to  the  ^f^J^f^l^f'^f^ 
that  Zxtyv  to  good  house^f  ^bo  died  t^^  f  ^^f^'^^  ^^  a 
needle-.  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  ^^^  a  naaid  of 
JO  honour  to  ^^z^f^^^  knight  v.as  very  .nqui^tive  mto  her 
name  and  family ;  and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  so^e 
time,  'I  wonder,'  says  he,  «that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said 
nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle.'  .-.„  -hair.!  »,u 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  <^'>"'''^^Z£Z^7^T 
my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that  the  stone  undenjeath  ^h, 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought  from  ^^,^^^  '  ^as 
called  Jacob's  pillar,  set  himself  down  m  the  ^'»*'Y  ter,  ^W 

the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  o«^  ^^^^  .^  Scotland  * 
authority  they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  e        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
40  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answc  ,  ue 
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hoped  his  honour   ^vould  pay  his  forfeit.     I  could  observe  Sir 

Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide 

not  insisting  upon   his   demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his 

good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble 

-were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he 

would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward  the 

Third's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel  of  it,  gave  us  the 

whole  history   of  the    Black   Prince;     concluding,  that  in  Sir 

lo  Richard  Baker's    opinion,  Edward    the  Third  was   one  of  the 

greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shewn  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb;  upon 
which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  first  who  touched 
for  the  evil ;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's,  upon  which  he 
shook  his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties 
of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there  is 
the  figure  of  one  of  our  English   kings  without  an  head:  and 
upon  giving  us  to  know,  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver, 
20  had  been  stolen   away  several  years   since ;    *  Some  Whig,  I'll 
warrant  you,*  says  Sir  Roger ;  *  you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings 
better ;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care.' 
The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  justice 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with"' some 
surprise,  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he 
had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  the  knight 
shew  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and 
30  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
traordinary man ;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  kee  him  at  his 
lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters  with 
him  more  at  leisure. — L. 


Oocram  itnrtworem,    et    veras    hii>c  dace 

Keep  Nitnre's    great    origina'   '"  "'^, 
And  ihence  the   livinK    images  parsae. 

My  friend  Sic  Roger  de  Goverley,  when  we  las 
at  the  club,  to\d  me  that  lie  had  a  great  mind  d 
tragedy  witli  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  th 
been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  '  The  last  I 
R(^r,  'was  Tie  Committee^,  which  I  should  not 
neither,  had  not  I  lieen  told  before-hand  that  il 
church  of  England  comedy.*  He  then  proceeded 
me  who  this  Diilreued  Mother  »  was ;  and  upon  hes 
was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband 
lo  man,  and  Ihat  when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  re 
the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me, 
place,  if  there  would  not  be  some  danger  in  coming 
case  the  Mohocks"  should  be  abroad,  'i  gs^i^re  ; 
*  I  thought  r  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last  night ;  fi 
two  or  three  lusty  black  men  that  followed  me  halfv 
street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me  in  propor 
on  to  get  away  from  them.  ^ou  must  know,'  c< 
fcnight,  with  a  smile,  '  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  i 
I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourho 
!0  served  such  a  trick  in  king  Charles  II. 's  time,  for  whk 
has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might 
them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their  design ;  for 
old  fox-bnnter,  I  should  have  turned  and  dodged 
played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  i. 
before.'  Sir  Roger  added,  that  jf  these  gentlemen  h{ 
intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it;  'for  1 
o"V  says  he,  '  at  the  end  of  Norfolk  "Street,  where  I  d 
comer,  and  got  shelter  in  my  l'"'S'nf  before  they  co. 
what  was  become  of  me.  However,  says  the  knight, 
o  sentry  will  „,,ke  one  with  us  to-morrow  „,ght„d 
*«'"'  Of  you  can  upon  me  about  four  odock,  that  . 
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^^  .       :  u  full    I  will  have  forj      ^  ^^^6M^'- 

at  tbe  ^o-e  before  ^t  .s^U  ^^^^  ^^  ^,  ha^  g 


fe-*       butler 


l^^^^.  who  d«  »ot  fan  «  -tr.W  t'    ii:.» 

^ Jed  W,  bid  S.r  Roger  fear  no^^^^^^^^^^        Wtl^Tf  Steen- 
same  sword  which  he  made  use  or  at  ^idfrie^^ 

A.    Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the  ^^^J^^^  ^j^,„ 

^^^\-utler,  had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with^gj^^^^^^^ 
tl^^^ts,  to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion,     vv       nj 
P^^   Id  him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand,  **^^/^^^^'' 
^  P^^^^i-e  him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  his  iootmen  m  ttie  rea, 
^^    donvoyed  him  in  safety  to  the  play-house,  where,  ztterban.^ 
^^    ched  up  the   entry  in  good  order,  the  Cdi^tsxa  and  I   went 
"^^^ith  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit    As  so^^  ^ 
^^       bouse  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  friend    ^^^^ 
t^^  ^jid  looked  about   him  with    that   pleasure,  which  a     /T^^^^ 
^^  soned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  ait  the  sigh^  C^^^ 
multitude  of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  p^^^ 
take  of  the  same  common  entertainment.     I  could  not  but  i^^^^^ 
20  myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that     '^^ 
made   a  very  proper  centre  to    a   tragic  audience.     Upon  *^^ 
entering  o£  Fyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  king  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut.     I  was  indeed  very 
attentive  to  t^V  ^^^  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon  them 
as  a  piece  of  natural- criticism ;  and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  him, 
3t  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telhng  me  that  he  could 
^ot  imagine    ii^^  *^^  P^^Y  would  end.     One  while  he  appeared 
'""eh  concerned  for  Andromache,  and  a  littie  while  after  as  much 
,    5^^  ^ermione  ;   and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think  what  would 
^°  become  of  fyr-rhus. 
,     ^hen  Sir   t^^Ser  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal  to  her 
''^'"s  import xinities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
fu''^  ^he  wotxldt  never  have  him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more 
b^^""  ""^din^r-y  vehemence    *  You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  what  it  is  to 

S^'^c/o   v^''^^^^  "^'fr'    .^u^'^^  ^^"''^"^  ^'^  threatening  after- 
•  t      lesi-^^    l^^T^y  the  knight  shook  his  ^^«^'^  -~j *4.^^*>H   to 

f^-    ^V  .    ^^"/Ti^t'^"'  *^^*  at  the  close  of 
^^^'^iio^^'^/^^orr.ething    else,  he  whisperc 


A/1'^  tn   1^^^^    ^T'  ^^  ^""'^^^  '^^^^  ^'^  head  and  muttered  to 

fru^^^f  ^Ay,  ^^        ^""^  ''^°-'    '^^'^  P^'*^  ^we^*  so  much  upon  my 

th,!?^*^  •^^^'^^^'*'"'  *^^*  ^^  ^^^  ""^^^^  ^^  the  third  act,  as   I  was 
^oJ^^^^^        £    sc>rnethiTig   else,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,     *  These 

^H^s   ^P      ^r-^    t^^  ^°st  perverse  creatures  in  the  v^orld.      3ut 
'  oir>  ** 


pray,'  says  he,   *  yo"  *'>at  are  «  '"'>>;  <5/ 

your  dramatic   rules,  as  you  call  tj^^   is  this  phy  .„„^. 
tragedy  always  talk  to  be  r^nderstoo^V^^^      Should  yoTj^Zi  ■" 
sentence  in  this  play  that  1  do  not  kn^^r'  «-  i  nofTSii: 

The  fourth  act  very  unlucky  icffan   k  5^*  "^^^'V  o/.' 
«e  old  gentleman  an  answer-  'We»  »  l*^''  ""^  **>  «^>e 

^«wn  with  great    satisfaction  ''/  sun^     ^^  '*^  *'"^*''  ^'««^ 
Hector's  pho«#-  •      W«  fi.  '        suppose   we  are  now  to  s^J 

^°  mistake  as  1  ^^IT!  '^^  «''<J°^-      ^^   '"^'^^'  »'*««<^,  a  JittJe 
took  for  A  *  ^    ^"^  P^fi^^s,  whom  at  his  first  entering  he 

t'cniar  ./^^^y^"^''  •  *>"*  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  par- 
very  el  .  "^"'  ^t  the  saiDe  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been 
needs  h  *"  **^^  *^^"  ""e  little  boy,  'Who,'  said  he,  ' must 
Upon  H  *  ^^'^  ''"^  *^'"^*'  ''y  ^'^^  account  that  is  given  of  bim.' 
audien  ""'""e's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the 
XfQj.^  *^^  B^a^'e  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  '  On  my 

^^.  a  notable  young  baggage  I ' 
audie  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  the 

20  the  o"*^*  ''"""^  *^^  wJioJe  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to.  take 
their  ?'?'^'"'ty  oC  these  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express 
Roger  f""'""  °^  *he  piayers  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir 
them  '^^S  a  cluster  of  thevn  praise  Orestes,  struck  in  with 
^eryseri'"''*  ""em  that  b^    thought  hi^  frfend  Pylades  was  a 

^'■' Roger  ?'"^"'-  Esther  ^^''^  fT^!"'^  applauding  Pyrrhus, 

''hougf  ?«  '■»  a  second  time,  ^ .^nd  let  me  tell  you,'  says  he, 

=-  4  a?'  ^P^^fe  bu^fttle,     I    ^'^%'ie  old  fellow  in  whisker^ 

»ags      '*  any  of  th«l  '      CaP**'"  ^«ntry  seemg  two  or  three 

Rof«/  "  «at  np,.         :      «    with  an  attentive  ear  towards   Sir 

3»l«mbvi"*'fearin!  ,'^'  ^tt^  should  sn,oke  °  the  knight,  plucked 

till  fh.  ^  «Jbou,  ^  '^^*      .  J^^red  something  in"  his  ear,  that  lasted 

att J,   °^ninJ^'  '"d  wb»f ^    ^ct-     The   knight  was  wonderfully 

mZ>tk!^fihe  fiJ-Vorestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  ^^  deatlT, 

'^"^r^C'^'^ount  Wb>^^  „,e,  ft  was  such  a  bloody  p.ece  of 

afi..  ""^a     *^'U^J         *•  it  t<^*         *  J  „^n    the  stage.     Seeing 

T>'k  ^  0°"  ''^Z  was    not  done  "P^°    ^re  than  ordinary 

°*^«er  V>s  in  bis  r^^*  ^oraHze  0"  ^i^^,  looked  as  if  be 
IX<^  occasion  t^j^s,  ;„  his  madnes 


."■ 


/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 
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for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the 
justling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his 
entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house;  being  highly 
pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance  of  the 
excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfac- 
tion which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man. — L, 


No.  383.     Sir  Roger  and  the  Spectator  go  by  cwater  to   Vauxhall 
Gardens, 

Criminibus  debent  hortos. 

Juv.  Sat.  i.  75. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject  for 
my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my 

10  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who 
went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge 
there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend 
Sir  Roger's  voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on 
the  water  to  Spring-garden,  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening. 
The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stair-case,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating,  he 
would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I 
found  all  the  children  of  the    family  got  about  my  old  friend, 

20  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is  a  notable,  prating  gossip,  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  with  hini*  being  mightily  pleased  with 
his  stroking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head,  and  bidding  him  be 
a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book-  ^ 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  v^ater-men,  offering  us  their  re- 
spective services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him 
very  attentively,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately 
gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walking 
towards  it,  '  You  must  know,'    says  Sir  Roger,   '  I  never  make 

30  use  of  anybody  to  row  me,  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or 
an  arm.  I  would  rather  t>ate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar 
than  not  employ  an  honest  i^^^  ^^^  ^^  \^^n  wounded  in  the 
Queen's  service.      If  I  was    ^   ^^"^^  °^  ^  bishop,  and   kept  a 


Ajrge,  1  Yro\i\eL  isiiY^'^    ^  ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^ry  that  had  not  a 

woden  leg.*  ^a.vine  c«*-,4.^ i    -.  . 

My  o\d  irieiid,  ;iS^«  ^%vho    ^  •  ^™self  and  trimmed  the 

boat  with  his  co^icW^tv,  '   being  a   very  sober  man,  always 

senes  for  ballast  ox^  lYveS^  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
for  Vaux-hall.   S»ir  '^OS^T  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us 


way 
the 


ui^  history  of  his  tV^U  leg.  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at 
La  Hogue  ",  with  many  particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious 
action  the  'knight,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  made  several 
:o reflexions  on  the  greatness  of  the  British  nation;  as,  that 
one  Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen ;  that  we  could 
never  be  in  danger  of  popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of 
our  fleet  •  that  the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe ; 
that  London  bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than  any 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  with  many  other  honest 
prejudices    which    naturally    cleave    to   the    heart    of  a    true 

^AfttrTme  short  pause,  the  old  knight,  turning  about  his 
head  twice  or  thrice,  ta  take  a  survey  of  this  freat  metro- 
«  polis,  bid  me  observe  how  thick  the  oty  was  se  with  churches, 
»d  ttat  there  was  scarce  a  single  steep  e  on  th.^  side  Temple- 
bar.  'A  most  heathenish  sight!'  says  S>r  Roger  'There  is  no 
religion  at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches »  will 
very  much  mend  the  prospect :  but  church-work  is  slow,  church- 

^'Tdo'ntmmember  I  have  anywhere  "l^nf^^f  ^"  Sir  Roger's 
character,  his  custom  of  saluting  everybod)  that  passes  by  him 

with  a  good-morrow  or  a  S^'^^-J^'^^'-.J^^J^l  t?  T"  ^'^ 
out  of  the  overflowings  of  his  humanity,     hough  at  the  same 
30  time  it  renders  him  so    popular  among  all  h.s  country  neigh- 
bour, that  it  is  thought  ta  have  gone   a  S<^d  way  ,„  taking 

him  once  or  twice  knight  of  t^ef^re^,  .ZTZZZ'^.X 
this  exercise  of  benevolence  even  m  tow  ,  meets  ^uh 

any  one  in  his  morning  or  evening  wa^;  J  E:;f;t™knSi: 
several  boats  that  passed  by  upon  the^  ^o  two  or  thi^e  y^tll 
fT  ^P":f'^?«^ave  the  e<><^-^L  of  them,  instead  of  re^ 
fellows  a  httle  before  our  JandinF.  ^""l^eer  old  put  wo  had  f' 
turning  the  civr^,t^  ^^ed  US,  ^^^^^l^med  to  go  a  wenching 
the  boat,  and  w^tb,,  j  '  „ot  a^^^  yke  Thames  ribaldry^ 
40  at  his  years  ^  with  ^  .    ^  ^^^  -     of    ^  ^* 
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,     g_  little    shocked    at    first,  but  at  length  J 


6A 

^jr  K.uB':'    =■ ,     ixiagisxracy,    told    us,  7",&»/  if  ^  '^"- , 


ere  i>o^  arri->'«'^  «*  Spring-garden,  which  is  exqmsitt|y 
at  this  time  ."f  tl>e  year.  When  I  con="*^'"tl."!, 
y  of  the  walfcs  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  Diros 
ig  upon  the  t«^^s,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  tbat 
under  the  sha«J«S'  ^  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place 
nd  of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  pu 
mind  of  a  littl*  coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country, 
his  chaplain  use<3  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingales.  '  Yo" 
understand,'  says  the  knight,  'there  is  nothing  m  the 
that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightingale. 
*r  Spectator  !  the  many  moon-light  nights  that  I  have 
*  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the  music  of 
ehtingale'-'     He  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falhng 

fit  of  m>ising,  when  a  mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave 
'  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
*a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  But  the  knight,  being  startled 
\  unexpected  a  familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be  interrupted 
5  thojights  of  the  widow,  told  her,  She  ivaj  a  -wanton  taggagt, 
aid  her  go  about  her  business.  • 

e  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale,  and  " 
of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the 
it  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  re- 
Jer  to  the  waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived 
;IJow  stared  upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and 
w'n?  fo  he  saucy;  upon  which  I   ratified   the   knight's  com- 

'^'ith  a  peremptory  look. 
'e  were  going   out  of  the  garden,   my  old  friend   thinking 

"^I'ged,  as  a  member  of  the  quorum,  to  anlmadi'ert 
^  'nonis  of  *^^  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
^'  the  bar,    that  he   should  be  a  better  customer  to  her 

tfiepe   ^v^r-c     more     nightingales,   and    fewer   improper 

'olJournJ  vca^i  Addison  ssemi  to  have  felt  the  miinlenance 
'■tto,.  "„eJ£3""P'=''  as  hid  been  its  success,  an  increasing 
'"  have    c»»«     "*"""  ^°^    *'"  ■"**"»  "*■  handsomely  bringing  it 
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rthf«;^bS°'o?';he   Club'^'^wl  fi^d  *"  ^"  °^'  "  °**"^  depose 

iaterfered     ^j^l  ^^^'^°" '     management   of   the  character  had  been    l^le 
^*  ^"  ^drew  Freeport    on   the  merits  of  ,^de?  anS  In  *"""^K  "f"?'"* 

.oi^r-^^t?; '::  '^.-f«  *° '""^Tif- ""*'-*  ■-'»  4"  "^the^dra 

mnnth  oft.         ,    Slight   mention   of   him    occurs  in  Nn    ie^       i  I  ^°"/^^g 

sTwl-'^  *^^  appearance  of  Addison's  paper  Lf  t^i'nt.H  .  '^'?  * 
oir  Koger  s  visit  to  Vauxhall  Steel*,  i n*,^  j  ^^.  pnnted,  describing 
hero  of  a  o„*»^*-  ''^/^  ^^^'^a"^  bteele  introduced  him  TNo.  410^  as  th^ 
presented  wlST.r''^-^  *«^  unseemly  adventure,  in  whch  the  reader^! 
knight  eitW^  ^^     disagreeable    alternative    of   considering  the  poor  old 

n^a'nners  t  is  "lo"^^:"  J^f    Temple  cloisters,  with  whose  appear^an'e  Tn5 
invites  her  to    ^  ♦  \-  ^^^^  -^^^    ^'.  ^'""^   ^^'   *    ^^""eVat  a  tavern, 

into  the  countrl^'IS''      H  l\'^,  ^^^^'"S^^'  *",^  Pr°n^«es  that  if  she  comes  down 
5  he  is  said  to   h^  "^1  ''^^^  ^t  encouraged.     This  made  Addison  very  angry; 
to  send  the   dar^rrf.     *^  t       -"""^  altercation  with  Steele*,  and  he  resolved 
cease  from  tro,^Kr^    ""-         \    imagination   to  the  land  where   the  "wicked 
simphcity  and    «      !1^'       and    no   rude  hand  could  mar  the  sweet  image  of 
the  minds  of    S^*'^"^^^    ^j*'^'*  ]*«    ^^^si^^d   should   be   the  final   result,   in 
character,     ^^'^^^"sands   of    readers,  of  the  contemplation  of  Sir  Roger's 
*^e    are   thus    brought  to  the  following  paper.] 

^        A    ^^^^^  of  Sir  Roger  de   Cover  ley:  Letter  from  hit  butler 
read  at  the  Club,  ^wng  particulars  of  bu  last  illness. 

Heu  pfetas  /  heu  prisca  fides  I 

ViRG.  JEn.  vi.  878. 

Mirrour   of  antient  faith  I 
l^ndaunted    worth  I  inviolable  truth ! 

Tit*" 


Dryden. 


6  last  night  received   a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club,  which 

very  sensibiy  afflicted    every   one    of  us.      I   question  not  but 

"jy  readers  themselves  will    be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it. 

w  ?^^^^   no    ^^L7r   in   suspense,    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

10  ts  dead.    He  depL   i^^M^  life  at  his  house  in  the  coointry,  after 

a    i^y^  m^y  si^^^^^      o-t  Andrew  Freeporthas  a  letter  from 

oneofhk  corre^Z.^^^'  -       i-fiose  parts,  .that  informs  him  the 

Mmn  angi^^^^^Xidents   ^^^^^unty  sessions,  as  lie  ^as  very 

cold  ^^ 


-e 
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■warmly  promoting  an  address  of  his  own  penning,   ia'^^ 

succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.      But  this  particular  ww^ 

from    a  Whig    justice  of   peace,  who  was    always    Sir  RofS'^ 

enemy   and   antagonist.      I  have  letters  both   from  the  chapla* 

and   Captain    Sentry  which  mention  nothing  .of  it,  but  are  0^^ 

With   many   particulars  to  the  honour  of  the   good  old  man-    1 

have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  ciK 

of  me  last  summer  when    I  was  at  the  knight's  house.    As  mj 

'  'end  the    butler    mentions,    in  the  simplicity    of  his  heart, 

''v,  H    *^""*^«"wtances    the   others  have  passed  over  in  silence, 

Shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alt"' 

t»on  or  diminution. 

'  Honoured  Sir, 
'Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  I  could  not 
fUfhear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has 
^(Bicted  the  whole  country,  as  weU  as  his  poor  servants,  who 
j^ved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid 
j^e  caught  his  death  the  last  county- sessions,  where  he  would 
gO  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her  fatherless 
^JiiWren,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman; 
for  70U  know,  sir,  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor  man's 
friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was, 
that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch 
a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom;  and  you 
know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the 
"St,  Jndeed  we  were  once  in  great  hope  of  his  recovery,  upon 
^  ''Id  message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom 
^  ha,j  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life,  but  this 
ri  Pn»ved  a  lightning  before  death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this 
.  y'  as  3  token  of  tig  jove,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of 
*'^'"  kf-a-C^^^*^  set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good 
'^dy  f»is  mother;  he  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  gelding, 
"  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chaplain,  because 
ttoug-bt  he  Would  be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  all 
f^OQ^  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very 

tty  I  „£:tnent  with  g^ood  lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very  cold 
^hen  i^^  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning,  to  every  man  in 
UarjgL      a  great  fri^g.  coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding- 


*ood.    It  was  a 

'fe  poor  servants,  comL"°;^'"^  "'«''*  ^  ^^  him  ta^^  [^ave  of 
^^^  not  able  to  TlT      °^  "«  »«  for  our  fidelity*  ^h'ist  we 
"*  are  grown  grey-^^L/-  '^°'^  ^°'"  seeping.     As    ""^t  ™°'*  °^ 
*«  pensions  and  felff      "l""*"  •^^«*  master's  service,  he  has  left 
"P""  the  remainin/^?'  J^^'""^  ^*  "'X  «ve  very    comfortably 
^^  more  in  chani     k^u°"'"  '^''^-  ««  has  bequeathed  a  great 
^^J^P^rempS;2s      1°°*  ^"*  *^°™«  to  my  knowledge, 
,„  '""'d  a  steepfe  to  ^i  .k      u  **^  P"™'"'  **»at  he  has  left  money  to 
*«  ago  that  if  ie  liv!^  .  '■"'^^  '•  ^°'-  J>e  was  heard  to  say  some  time 
'"^e  a  steeple  to  it      r^  ''**"  '°"^^'"'  Coverley  church  shotild 
f  ^^Tgood  enri  ,„  J  chaplain  tells  everybody  that  he  made 

^"^^  accordW  f   T***"  *P^*^^  °^^'n  without  tears.    He  was 
the  Coverlevc  „     1°   ,      **^   directions,   among  the    family    of 

*^®n  was  car^-  ^  u      .  ^^  ''*°<^  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.     The 
nf  fK.   ""darned  bvsix  of  i,;.  *» ^ j  ^, „  ,  _.j  ...  .      _i-. 


^ms  a  eo„!f  'l^'t-rents  upon  the   estate.       The   Gapta^n^^ 

.t'^^ofon/^^^W  house-do^,  that   you    ^now    my^P^^^^^  ^^^ 

""e  moans  tje'    ^'  Would  have  gone  to  y<=>^^  ",„„  of  my  mas^ 

•t''*^  «ei>b  creatu,^  made  on   the    daj^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^  "■*  meC^J°7ed  himself  since  ;  "^^%eople  that.      * 

'«PPenedfe,>cho,4   ^ay   for    the     ?^^/ 

'C>te^hire.     This  is  -^^^J^fxxl  --;;^rBxscvx-3 

^^  idea.  ^^ 
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.  Hrv  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew, 
tU^  reading  of  it  there  was  "^"^^V^l  collection  of  acts  of  parlia- 
•^^enmg  the  book,  found  it  to  De  ^^  Uniformity,  with  so^sa 

^ent.  There  was  in  particular  tne^       ^^n  hand.     Sir  Andrew 
^a^sages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Kog       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
^^und  that  they  related  to  two  or        ^^  appeared  at  the  club, 
^^sputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  "°  ^^  guch  an  incident  on 

^i^  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  n^  /^^^  ^^^,g  ^and-writing, 
another  occasion,  at  the  sight  ot  ^^^^  ^^  pocket.  Captain 
^urst  into   tears,  and  put  the   ^oo  ^^^  mourning 

lo  sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  ^en. 
.for  every  one  in  the  club.— O. 

,,  ^«mh  is  disposed  of;  Ms  sprij^hth- 

[In  the  following  number  Will  HoneycomD  w    .  J  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

jjess  and  knowledge  of  the  town  wiU  ^®/\^? "  „„,e  gir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Captain  Sentry  succeeds  to  the  estate  of./"^/!  -^  town  for  the  fi^tuK. 

and  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  otien  u  probably  written 

He  almost  says  as  much  in  a  letter  i^tr^f  ^^d  m  ^^^  passage  in  No. 

by  Steele,  in  which  also  he  takes  occasion  *«  PJ^^^'J^^^^  ^^et  at  the  Temple 
410  relating  to  Sir  Roger's  behaviour  to  the  g^;\^^°^  ,      ^  reflection  on  the 
Soisters  hid  been  misunderstood,  and  th»V    ,       '1^  ,^^^^^  we  are  told  that 
20  knight's  moral  character  had  been  intended,     m  ino.  jj        „  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  Templar  has  determined  upon  «  a  closer  P^'^^^;.*  ?/^^^^^^^        Qub.] 
to  be  a  way  of  saying  that  he  will  not  any  longer  frequent  xa 

^0.6S0.      JVoman-haiers  generally   marry  in    the    "f^  J^% 
/rom  fVill  Honeycomb,  announcing  hts  marrtage  to  a  j 


Sic  visum  Veneri ;  cui  placet  impares 
Kormas  atque  animos  sub  juga  ahenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 

HoR.  Od.  I.  33- 

45o  Venus  wills,  whose  power  controuls 
The  fond  affections  of  our  souls ; 
AVith  sportive  cruelty  she  binds 
Unequal  forms,  unequal  minds. 

Francis. 


,v  '«  is  ver-^     «s«al  for  those  who  have  been  severe  upon  n^^  • 

^,^*e  oS-t     OT  other  of  their  lives  to  enter  into  the  fraten^ 

l^'<^h  tie^    i^a^e  ridiculed,  and  to  see  their  r^^l^r'T^St 

i?^'>  ow^  fa  .^^<ls.    I  scare;  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  ttotjd  »J 

^«er^       i^-ter  pay  for  it.     Marriage,  which    is  a  blessmg  to 


^if-^^'fl^'SVTt^  one  as  a  Judgment.' Mr.Congr^- 
MLExampte  of  l^s  "'""■*"    short,  those  who  have  most 
tinguid,ed  themselves  by  raihng  at  the  sex  in  genen.1  vT^  oi 
make  an  honourable  amends,  by  chusing  one  of  the  most  woi 
less  persons  of  it  for  a  companion   and  yote-fellow.     Hyn 
takes  his  revenge  in  kind,  on   those  who  turn  his  mysteries    ii 
ridicule. 
My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  Mpii 

loupon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters  ",  which  I  lately  commui 
cated  to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  I 
marrying  a  farmer's  daughter  ;  a  piece  of  news  which  came 
our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  Templar  is  very  positive  that  1 
has  married  a  dairy-maid  :  but  "Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  tt 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  ca,| 
gives  a  mofe  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.  I  must  confe 
I  suspected  something  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  openii 
the  letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gaiet 
having  changed  Dear  Spec,  which  was  his  usual  salute  at   t> 

20  beginning  of  the  letter,  into  Aly  •wortbf  friend,  and  subscrih 
himself  at  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  William  Honeycomi 
In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vairt  Will  Honeycomb  JTl 
had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune  that  has  app^g^ J*'* 
town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  f^^  ' 
from  ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  weddej  "' 
3  plain  country  girl. '  *■ 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.    Tj,^  ^ 

character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  the  to^n    ^ 

enliveied  with  those  little  cant  phrases  which  have  j^^^'  ^n, 

JO  friend  WiU  often  thought  very  pretty  company.    But  let  u^  -  ^J 

what  he  says  for  himself.  ^^ 

'My  WORTHY  FRIEND, 

'1  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquainta*,^ 
wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke  and  gallantries  ^P^^' 
town  for  thirty  year^  together,  should  al  on  a  sudden  ^^ 
fond  of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  o  a  steward  ru^  '^^ 
^  te  did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  st.],  ^^ 
""■"er^d  in  ,i„  ,„d  ^^J^/.,  But  s;«ce  n,^  ^te  force^  ^^ 
to  "ly  estate,  1  am  so  pleased  with  -t,  that  I  am  resolve^  ^^^ 
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live  and  die  upon  it.    1  am  every  day  abroad  among  ""^     .^^ 
^„d  can  scarce  forbear  fflling  my  letter  with  ^'^^f^\^^ ^{ 
^oturers,    meadows,    and    purling    streams.       The   simpuc  y 
j^anoers  which  I  have  heard  you  so  often  speak  of,  and  w 
appears  here  in   perfection,  charms  me  wonderful!}'-     As  an 
stance  of  it,  I  must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the  wnoie 
^lub,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenants'  daughters. 
gbe  is  bom  of  honest  parents,  and  though  she  has  no  portion, 
slie   has  a  great  deal  of  virtue.     The    natural  sweetness  an" 
innocence  of  her  behaviour,  the  freshness  of  her  compleiion, 
jjje  unaffected  turn  of  her  shape  and  person,  shot  me  through 
g„d  through  every  time  I   saw  her,  and   did   more  execution 
upon   me   in  grogram,  than   the  greatest  beauty  in   town  or 
court  had  ever  done  in  brocade.     In  short,  she  is  such  a  one  is 
promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate,  and  if  by  her  means 
I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  falsely  called  the  gifts 
of  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them  the 
more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth,  strong  bodies,  and  healthy 
constitutions.      As  for  your  fine   women,    I    need   not  tell  thee 
lo  that   I  know  them.     I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces,  but  no 
more  of  that.     It  shall  be  my  business  hereafter  to  live  the  h'fe  of 
an  bonest  man,  and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  of  a  family. 
I  question  not  but  I  shall  draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town, 
and  be  treated  to  the  tune  of  The  Marriage-hater  maub'd";  but 
1  am   prepared  for  it.     1  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  my 
time.      To  tell  thee  truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young 
fluttering  coxcombs  shot  up,  that   I   did  not  think   my  post  of 
an  hon"^^  ^'  ruelle"  any  longer  tenable.     I  feh  a  certain  stiffness 
in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed  that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was 
o  once  master  of.     Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee, 
I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above  these  twelve  years.     Since  my 
retirement  into   the   country   will   make  a  vacancy  in   the  club, 
I  could  wish  you  would   fill   up   ^y  ^^^f.  ^itt  my  friend  Tom 
Dipperwlt.     He  has  an  infinite  deal  of  firSi  ^""^  knows  the  town. 
For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shaU  endeavour  to  live 
hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my  stationi  ^  ^  prudent  head  of 
a  family,  3  good   husband,  3    careful    father  (when  it  shall  so 
""PPen)  and  as 

'  Your  most  sincere  friend,  and  honible  servant, 

'  WjI-I-IAM  HOKEYCOIIIB.'-0. 


.^ 


r 


-'^"^  .;.":r-Cr  ""----» 
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The  Club  it  ihus  dissoWed. 

cwisdtraibrfinNo.  £50,v-    i^' ^j.  •  '    .. 

imuitd lo revive  1  mictiioet J'     *  n,    ''Ce  -   -    -— "creii, 

tetn  gncefuUy  withdiav^n  froO*  ^JiJ^le   ^j,   -at   an>  rate 

scled  upon  wlitQ  ihe   eighlb  *  ^  ^P^i:eaior  n 

March,  i7i3ri 


No.  548.     T-fe  <wUdofn   of  "'^''^    >-'Uren7ent ;     Letter  from    Sir 
Andrew  Freeport  announcing  ""  '^'tbdratzva/yrom  the  Club. 

Juv.  Sat.  iii,  ,. 

'0     I  believe  most  people  begin  the  world  with    a  resolution    to 
withdraw  from  it  into  a   serious  ti"''  "'  solitude   or  retirement, 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in  it.     Our  unhappinesa 
is,  that  we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  such  our 
good  resolutions  till  our  intended  retreat  is    cut  off  by  death. 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are  none  who  are  so  hard 
to  part   with  the   world    as    those  who  are   grown   old   in   the 
heaping  up  of  riches.     Their  minds  are  SO  warped  with  their 
constant  attention  to  gain,   that  it   is  very  difficult  for  them    t^^ 
give  their  souls  another   bent,  and  convert   them   towards  thos^ 
«  objects,  which,  though  they   are  proper  for  every  stage  of  lif^ 
are  so  more  especially   for  the   last,     Horace  describes  an  ol^j 
"surer  as  so  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that 
Id  order  to  make  a  purchase,   he  called  in  ali  his  money;   btij. 
what  was  the  event  of  it  ?    ^vhy,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  he  p\j-(> 
it  out  again".     I  am  engaged  in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  dig^ 
course  which  I  had  last  week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andre-fc*. 
Freeport,  a  man   of  so  much   natural    eloquence,   good   sens& 
and  probity  of  mind,  that   1  always   hear  him  with  a  particui^  * 
pleasure.     As  we  were  sitting  together,  being  the  sole  remainj^j 
JO  memtters  of  our  club.  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of   t>. 
maoy  busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  antj 
the  same  time  reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  j^j 
which  at  another  time  he  would   have    called  pieces  of  eoo^ 
fortune ;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  be   was  then,  he  term^^ 
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tbem   mercies,  favours   of  Providence,   and   blessings    apon  an 
lionest  industry.     '  Now,'    says  he,  •  you  must  knowr,  my  good 
friend,  1  am  so  used  to  consider  myself  as  creditor  and  debtor, 
that  1  often  state  my  accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.    In  this  case,  when  I  look  upon 
the  debtor  side,  1  find  such  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want 
arithmetic  to  cast  them  up;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor 
*     f;  L?"fi  ft  T"^^  **'^'*  *»•=''»''  P^Per.   Now,  though  I  am  very 
^fy.  ^v  M  .      T   ''  *'  '**'*  '•»  my  power  to  balance  accou.tT 
,0  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved  however  to  turn  all  my  future  en- 
aeavours  that  way      You  must  not  therefore  be  suT,rised,  my 
r,  kL  JT.        i^f  ^  ^"^  l>etaking  myself  to  a  more  thought- 
^"^i  ^^,1H       !'  K 1"^  '^  ^  '"^^^  you  no  mo^  in  this  place.' 

1  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it.    Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 

?'T™  .  ""^  T"^.  **  '"'•ge  in  the  following  letter,  which  is 
just  come  to  my  hands. 

'Good  Mr.  Spectator 
<  Notwithstanding  my  friencL  at  the  club  have  always  rallied  me, 

ao  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  business,  and  repeated  to  me 
one  of  my  own  sayings,  y^^,  ^  rnercbant  has  ne-ver  «,ough,  till  be 
has  got  ahttle  morel  can  now  inform  you,  that  there  is  one  in 
the  world  who  thmks  he  has  enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass 
the   remamder  of  his  life  j  enjoyment  of  what  he  has. 

You  know  me  so  well  that  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  mean,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them  useful  to 
the  public.  As  the  greatest  nart  of  my  estate  has  been  hitherto 
of  an  unsteady  and  volatile^  „ature,  either  tossed  upon  seas, 
or  fluctuating  in  funds,  H  j^  ^  g^^ed  and  settled  in  substantial 

30  acres  and  tenements,  j  .  °^  removed  it  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  stocks,  winds,  and  «raves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a 
considerable  purchase,  tj^.  J^h  give  me  great  opportunity  of 
being  charitable  in  my  ^  .  ^^  is,  in  setting  my  poor  neigh- 
bours to  work,  and  givi^  ^'  comfortable  subsistence  out  of 
their  own  industry,  jyj  "T-g  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and 
pasture-grounds,  shall  be  ^  cveral  hospitals,  or  rather  work- 
houses, in  which  I  prop-  ^^  ^  ,x»aintain  a  great  many  indigent 
persons,  who  are  now  st  ^  •  in  my  neighbourhood.  1  have 
got  a  fine  spread  of  inipr^""Jje  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts 
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am  already  ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others  ;     pfejj^^ 
ing  woods,  and  draining  marshes.     In  fine,  as  I  have   iny   sh^^^ 
in  the  surface  of   this  island,   I   am   resolved   to   make     it   ^^ 
beautiful  a  spot  as   any  in    her  Majesty's  dominions  ;     at    hast 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated   to  the 
best  advantage,  and  do    its    utmost   for  its  owner.     As    in  mv 
mercantile  employment  I   so  disposed  of  my  affairs,  that   from 
whatever  comer  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was   bringing 
home  one  or  other  of  my  ships,  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to 
10  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpse   of  sun- 
shine, shall  fall  upon  my  estate,  without  bettering  some  part  of 
it,  and  contributing  to  the  products  of  the  season.     You  know 
it  has  been  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away 
when  it  is  not   some  way  useful  to  others.     But  when  I  am 
riding  out  by  myself,^  in  the  fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that 
lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several  other  thoughts  growing  up  in 
me.     I   am  now  of  opinion,  that  a  man  of  my  age  may  finci 
business  enough  on  himself,  by  setting  his  mind  in  order,  pre- 
paring it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts 
30  of  death.     I   must    therefore  acquaint   you,   that  besides  those 
usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  I  arri 
at  this  very  instant  finding  out  a  convenient  place  where  I  may 
build  an  alms-house,  -^vhich  I  intend  to  endow  very  handsomly 
for  a  dozen    superannuated  husbandmen.      It  will  be  a  great: 
pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a-day  with  men  of  my 
own  years,   who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have  theix* 
thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they  shall 
live.     I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  I  learnt  at  school 
Finis  coronat  opus  ^ :  you  know  best  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  ii^ 
30  Horace ;  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.     if  your  affairs  will  permit: 
you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes,  you  shall  fin^ 
an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every  day  enter- 
tained with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own   feeding;    fish   out     of 
my  own  ponds ;  and  fruit  out  of  jt^y  o^vn  gardens.     You  shall 
have  free   egress    and  regress  about  my  ^o^^®*  without  having 
any  questions  asked  you ;  and,  in  ^  ^ord,  such  an  hearty  wel- 
come as  you  may  expect  from 

'  Your  most  si,^^ere  ^^^^' 
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74  ^^^  ^  .       entirely  «ifepe««* 

Th.  club  of  which  I  am  *  -^^J^^po^a W*^*  '^'^'"^ '" 
I  shaU  consult  my  reader  next  weeK  ui' 
the  institution  of  a  new  one. — O. 

A  to  elect  a  necv>  club] 
No.  550.      T^   Spectator    has    been  pressed  r 
proposes  a  plan  for  the  purpose. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  P''<'™^^2*^R^Ars  Poet,  n^' 

f  I  have  often 
Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereor     ^^^^g^  ^bo 
declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  very  many  P      ^^^  ^^g^^ 
by  letters,  petitions,  and  recommendations,  put  up  gj-^i  in- 

election.    At  the  same  time  I  must   compla^in,  tna        ^^  ^^^^ 
direct  and   underhand  practices    have    been  made  ^^^j 

this  occasion.     A  certain  country  gentleman  ^^^^'^     .^  ,   ^ben 
ID  the  first  information  he  received  of  Sir  Rogers  the  pl^^^ 

he  sent  me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  m      ^^  ^^^^ 
of  the   deceased,  he  would  present  me   with   a   ^*^f  jn 

best  October  I  had  ever  drunk  in  my  life.     The  la^^^^  ^^  ^£ 
great  pain   to  know  whom  I  intend  to    elect  in   the   roo 
Will  Honeycomb.     Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion 
Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  their  ^^^^^T^j. 
in  the  club,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having  in  it  ^^^^.^^ 
a  representative  of  their  own   sex.     A  citizen   who    ^"^^.^'^^g 
himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me,  that  he  has  one-and-twenty  shares  m 
20  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one 
case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which   he  ***'"  , 
would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.     I  have  several  letters,  date 
from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Capt^^ 
Sentry's  place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee-house  in  Paul's  church- 
yard, of  such  who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  tn 
death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I  can  never 
mention  but  with  a  particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several  particulars,  with^  the 
many  remonstrances  that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  subjec  , 
30  and  considering  how  invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me, 
if  I  make  the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single  voice,  an 
being  unwilling  to  expose   myself  to  those  clamours  which,  on 
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such  an   occasion,  will  not   fail    ta    be   raised  against  me  f 
partiality,  injustice,  corruption,    and    other  qualities   yvhich  m^ 
nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to  myself  the  project   of  a  club 


as  follows. 


I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs   to  all  and  every  of  the 
clubs  that  are  established  in  the   cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, requiring  them  to  chuse  out  of  their  respective  bodies 
a  person  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me 
before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 
10    By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the  club  over  * 
which  I  shall  preside,  will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
all  other  clubs.     I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none 
but  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice 
or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.    The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  I  shaU  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal 
an  air,  and  that  my  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the  usual 
title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  JGn^  qf  Clubs. 
But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project :  it  is  very  well  known 
20  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  silent 
man;  and  I  think  I  have  so  weU  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in 
the  space  of  almost  two  years.    As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight 
I  have  made  a  very  few  exclusions  in  the  conversations  which 
I  have  related,  beyond  a  yes  or  a  no.    By  this  means  my  readers 
have  lost  many  good    things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart 
though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to  shew   the 
world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of 
JO  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have  now  under  con- 
sideration.   But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this 
affair,  I  design  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club,  to  have 
^j  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  regulate  myself  in  this 
particular  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains 
all  the  ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  the  opening  the  mouti^ 
<^^  a  Cardinal"^.      I    have  likewise  examined  the   forms  whici^ 
were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars,  aft^r 
an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his  speech  n.     ^^ 
the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  m  foreig-^ 
0  gazettes  upon  less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  m  theu-  next 
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articles  from  Great  Britain,  they  will  inform   the    world  that 

the  Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  t<iventy-fifth  of  March 

next.     1  may  perhaps  publish  a  very  useful  paper  at   that  time 

of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  oi  the  persons  who 

shall  assist  at  it.     But  of  thi^  more  hereafter.— O. 


1 


^*'      PAPERS. 


E"^       ^'^;.2"' 


lisber  w    .  e«rt        poO  ^l^.ples '"^sh  'Attentive  treth,™ 
<J»^"'tw*  ^  ';  tl-o^ie  to  «*"?.d   "3i,.ce,  1  shai  ^J- 

tJ»o"S    ,  ^ve »'     ^ei*  1"     ,  shall  «=°    -ity,  ""^^^culation  ^S   ^vl 
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.  ^ge  is  faUenr    The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
^p  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous 
culture.     It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  brought  pM(mi^ 
aown  from  heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men;  and  I  shall  be  ambi- 
tious to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  oi 
closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  coUeges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assemblies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee-houses. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  recommeivd 

these  my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  set  apart 

lo  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter;  and 

would  earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good,  to  order  this  paper 

to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  oi 

the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,    that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that 
immediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians  °. 
I  shall  not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator 
appears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish ;  but  shall  leave  it  to 
my  reader's  consideration,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be 
"""^  }^  ^*"*o  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes  in 
Muscovy  or  Poland  ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings 
^s  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice, 
an  such  as    naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make 
iTT  ^'"-^^^oncileable. 
Pq       y^  next  place,  I  would  recommend  this  paper  to  the  daily 
^ood  h    ^^  ^^ose  gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
7;Ve  •     ^^^^^rs  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fraternity  of  spectators,  who 
hth^  ^^^  vv-orld  without  having  anything  to  do  in  it;  and  either 
^^havQ  ^  ^^^^^nce  of  their  fortunes,  or  laziness  of  their  dispositiofls, 
VpQ^  ^^    <=>t:her  business  with  the  rest  of  mankind  but  to  look 
cou^  '^^  •         Under  this   class  of  men   are    comprehended  all 

Soc/e^^^^^^^"^^   tradesmen,  titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the  Royal 
st^f^    ^'      -*-  '^mplars  that  are    not   given   to   be   contentious,  and 
^Ojj^A^^^         "^fcat   are  out  of   business;   in  short,    every  one  that 
'^^^^^'^      "tl^e?     world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to  form  a  right 
^^e72t^  ^=^:^     those  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 
*o^      ^''^    ^^       .^riother  set  of  men  that  I  must  likewise  lay  a  claim 
^ho  ^^^"^  ^^       ^^ve  lately  called  the  blanks  of  society,  as  being 

^o  Sat/  ^^^^^^        "■^^  infumished  with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conver- 
^  of   -tiiM.^^^     <lay  has  supplied  them.     I  have  often  considered 


these  poor  souls  ^*  ^  ^J^   <^    great  commiseration,  when   / 
have  heard  them  asking   the     fi^t    man  they  have  met     ^±th 
whether  there  ^»as  a"J JJ^^s     stirring?    and,   by  that  Cleans/ 
gathering  together  materiMs  for  thinking.    These  needy  persons 
do  not  know  what  to  talk  of   till   about  twelve  o'clock  in    the 
morning;  for,  by  that  time,  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of    the 
weather,  know  which  way  the  -virind  sits,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
maa  be  come  in.    As  they  He   at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man 
they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  accord- 
5  ing  to  the  notions  which  they    have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I 
would  earnestly  intreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  chambers 
till  they  have  read  this  paper,   and  do  promise  them  that  I  -vnA. 
daily  instil  into  them  such  sound  and  wholesome  sentiments,  as 
shall  have  a  good  effect  on  their  conversation  for  the  ensuing 

twplvp  llAlire 


twelve  hours. 


iweive  nours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom   this  paper  will  be  more  useful 
than  to  the  female  world.     I  have  often  thought  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employnjg^j.^ 
and  diversions  for  the  fair  ones.     Their  amusements  seem  con- 
30  trived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  women,  than  as   they  are 
reasonable  creatures,  and  are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to 
the  species.    The  toilet  is  their  great  scene  of  busmess,  and  the» 
right  adjusting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employnient  of  their 
lives.    The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribbons  is  reckoned  a  very  g^ol 
morning's  work;  and  if  they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or 
a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  anything  elsl 
all  the  day  after,    Their  more  serious  occupatu,ns  are  sewing  ^nrt 
embroidery,  and  their  greatest  drudgery  the  preparation  of  jej^  "^ 
and  sweet-meats.     This,  I  say,  is  the  state  of  o'dmary  wome^! 
30  though  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of  th«e  ot  a  more  elevat^jJ 
life  and  convei^tion,  that  move  in  an  esalted  sphere  of  fc^^^ 
ledge  and  virtue,  that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  t^^ 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  *^f  *?°  J^P*^  as  ^   , 
as  love,  into  their  male  beholden.      I  ^ope  ^l^2T^.  .^  •^^«»»- 
ber  of  these  by  publishing  this  daily  P*I^''%„ '!r„/' ''^V'^^^Vs 
endeavour  to  make  an  innocent,  if  "''L  * L  S  °f '"v  r**^- 
ment,  and  by  that  means  at  lea^t  divert  <**  ™"t ,  Zih '^'^^ 
reader  from  greater  trifles.     At  the  ^^  r'al^eadHh?  J**'^ 
give  some  finishing  touches  to  ^^os^^^f^^^l^^^'^^^^ 
^o  beautiful  pieces  of  human  nature,  I  ^^^^  ^^t 
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^-if!!l°^  ^^perfections  that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those 
VI.  T  r  ^'■^  ^''^  embellishments  ot  the  sex.    In  the  mean- 

wmte  1  Hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so  much  time  on 
-H  d»t  '.u.'"  °°'  «^<^S«  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
io  b2^         ^*^^'"'  ''"'^^  ^''^y  ™^y  *^<»  '■'  ^'t^""'  '^J'  '"'"'^" 

«Jn  forif  ?*■*'  °^  "5^  f"««ds  and  well-wishere  are  in  great 
Tmiir  J^  'k  ,"'  ^  *°"''*  °o'  be  able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
fhem  eJl  J^*J  ^"'^^  myself  to  furnish  every  day;  but  to  make 
'"*  ff  oveH^  c  particular,  I  will  promise  them  feithfully  to  give 

ieat  raill  °°!'  ^'J  ^""^  ^'^^-  This  I  know  will  be  matter  of 
mind  of  ml  •      "^"  '^'*^5  who  will  frequently  put  me  in 

iTis  high  tiLe?r'''  '^"'''■^  "^  *°  ''^^P  '"y  word,  assure  me  that 
Ihe  like  n.f?  ^"^  *'''®'''  with  many  other  little  pleasantries  of 
♦hrowinir  «,!r'  '^^''''  ""^^  ^^  *  ''"'e  smart  genius  cannot  forbear 
h^nX  given  .^^^^'°'^  *^^^  ^^'^  friends*  when  they  have  such  a 
?^o  Sv  ^"'"  °^  ^""«  ^"y-  B«t  let  them  remember  that 
I  ao    ereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of  raillery.-C. 

^'''tftid  '^ft'"'""'  '^y  "  f"^"-  "f'''"*''  or  rough  notes,  intended 
LeiLt  f''""^''"*^  of  essays;  amusing  consequences  of  th 
MasZ:  "*  *^  ^'"'"'^  Con^Jicler  and  the  Ogling 

Non  bene  junctarum  discordU  semina  rerun,. 

rpu^  • .  ,  Ovid.  Met.  I.  o. 

The  jamng  seeds  of  ill-consorted  things. 

When  I  want  materials  for  *i,- 
20  abroad  in  quest  of  game :  and  ^Jf  ^T''  '*  "  "^^  c^o™  *«  «° 
I  take  the  finit  opi^rtun  tv  of      ^^  ^  meet  any  proper  subject, 

paper.     At  the  same  timeMt*^"!  T*/"  ^'"*  f  **  "^° 
L^ndents,  and  if  I  C\Ll^^  "*°  the  lette,^  of  my  cor- 

affoVd  matter  of  speculation    I  i'?^  ^"^^"^^  '"  ^^^'^  ^l  "'^ 

my  collection  of  materials    '  r  ''^^^'^  *"*^'"  *  ™""*«  °^  '*  '" 

about  me  a  whole   sheetfu]  o/  .*^  "T'  ^  fre<l"«°t'y.f^ 

rhapsody  of  nonsense  to  a"  yb^i    ^^^^'   that  would   look   like  a 

them  but  obscurity  and  coofno-^  *'"*^  ""^      ^  ^^'^  '''  ""^"^  " 

short  th^v  are  mv  SDen.i,*-       ****»  raving  and  inconsistency.    In 

Sothe  wo^^iTlts  S  f '"'"  '"^  the  first  principles,  that  flike 

order  ^  ^  ^*>i«»  of  aU  light,  distinction,  and 


ROUGH  Norajs.  gj 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident 
by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers   of  minutes  which  I  had 
accidentally  dropped  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  where  the  auctions 
are  usually  kept.      Before,  I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of 
people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  themselves  with  it 
at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house :  it  had  raised  so  much  laughter 
among  them  before  I  had  observed  what  they  were  about  that  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  own  it.     The  boy  of  the  coffee-house 
when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in    his  hand  ask'    ' 
^0  everybody  if  they  had    dropped  a  written  paper ;   but  nobody 
challenging  it,  he  was  ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had 
before  perused  it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction-pulpit,  and  read  it  to 
the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might.     The 
boy  accordingly  mounted    the  pulpit,  and  with    a  very  audible 
voice  read  as  folIr»w«5  r 


MINUTES.  { 


Sir  Roger  de  Goverley's   country-seat— Yes,  for  I  hate  long 

speeches— Query,    If   a    grood     Christian   may   be   a   conjurer 

Chlldermass-day,  salt-seller,  house-dog,  screech-owl,  crickets 
^r.  Thomas  Inkle    of    London,   in   the   good   ship  called   the 

20  Achilles  —  Yarico jEgrescitque  medendo  —  Ghosts  —  the   lady's 

library-.Lion  by  trade  a  tailor-— Dromedary  called  Bucephalus 

Equipage  the  lady's  suntmum  l^onum— Charles  Lillie  to  be  taken 
notice  of— Short  face  a  relief  to  envy— Redundancies  in  the  three 
professions— King  Latinus  a  recruit— Jew  devouring  an  ham   of 

bacon— Westminster    Abbey — Grand    Cairo— Procrastination 

April  fools— Blue  boars,  red   lions,  hogs  in  armour— Enter  a  king 
and  two  iidlers  jo/or— Admission   into    the  ugly  club— Beautyr 
how  improveable— Families    of    true   and    false    humour— Ti^^ 
parrot's  school-mistress— Face  half  Pict  half  British— No  man    to 
30  be  an  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  six  foot— Club  of  sighers-Lettei^^ 

from  flower-pots  elbow-chairs,  tapestry-figures,  lion,  thunder- . 

The  bell  rings  to  the  puppet-show— Old  woman  with  a  beai-^ 
"tarried  to  a  smock-faced  boy— My  next  coat  to  be  turned  vrp. 
with  blue -Fable  of  tones   and   gridiron  — Flower-dyers— T^^ 

soldier's  prayer-Think  ve   for  nothing,  says  the  galley.pot 

Pactolus  in  stoot;  Zu    golden  clocks  to  them— Bamboo^^ 

cudgels,  Z:1^T',^''af  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter-T,.^ 
^Jack  mare  withti  C^^^  ''''^        ^^'^^ 
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ym  Honeycomb's  coat-pocket-Caesar's  behaviour  and  my  owb 

vri  parallel  circumstances-lpoem  in  patch- work-iV^/Z/^r^^^/^' 
Percu^sus  MhUUs-The  female  conventicler-The  ogle-master. 

rJJ^.  ''^^^^^  ^^  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee-house  very 
rnHth'''"'!  ^f  them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  madnmn; 
Sectato'''  ^J  ^^^b^dy  that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  he 

wished  th.      ^^'  "^^th  several  politic  winks  and   nods,  that  fl 
-  ^nttS^^^^^^     -  --  -  th^e  paper  than  what  was  expre-d 
iron,  and  ti!    u  '^  P^'*t,  he  looked  upon  the  dromedary,  the  ^i 
is  -any  ^^ran^K  "'^  P^le,  to  signify  something  rnore'^nj^ 
man  coul^nf  >  '^^^^  ^^''^^  J  ^"^  that  he  thought  the  coff^ 
secretaries  of  l"^^  ^""^'•'  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  ^e 
name  of  the  .  "'"•     «^  ^"^ther  added,  that  he  did  not  hkethe 
ings.     A  vLT  ^^"""^'^^  "^^^  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  stock- 
uncle  at  the       o.^''^'''*^  ^^'^^^a'-'  wh^  chanced  to  be  with  his 
was ;  and  bv  f?^^^^'^^^^y  discovered  to  us  who  this  P^^tonis 
citizen  into   l-^^  ^^^^  turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  wortny 
20  conjectures  un    ^^"'^-     "^^^^^  they  were   making   their  several 
the  boy,  as  he        ^^'^  innocent  paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to 
^®  did  accord;^?  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  whicn 
npon  me ;  but  "^^'^  "^""^^  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 

^^ook  myhQ^^  f^ter  having  cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and 
''^to  a  kind  of       '^^  °''  th"ce  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twisted  it 
«'*^ence,  togeth    "'^^'''''    ^'''^   "t  my  pipe  with  it.     My  profound 
gravity  of  niv  T  u^^^  *^®  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  the 
^^nr  loud  Ian  ^^^^^^'o"''  during  this  whole  transaction,  raised  a 
^"spic/on  of  if  .  °°  ^^^  ^''^^s  of  me ;  but  as  I   had   escaped  aU 
^°  ^PPiying  myse//'"^    ^^^    author,   I   was  very  well   satisfied,  and 
notice  of  aL'..^''  ^^^  P^Pe  and  the  post-man,  took  no  farther 
%  reader      1^  ^^^^  passed  about  me. 
t^e  contents  ^     f  ""^^  *^^*  ^  have  already  made  use  of  above  half 
t*at  those  sub'  ^^^-egoing  paper;    and  will  easily  suppose, 

^^sious  as  I  hA^^^^    whiclx    are  yet  untouched,  were  such  pro- 
^^ye  been  unl.   ,  ™a<^e    for  his  future  entertainment.     But  as  I 
f/'^  the  /etteix  ^  ^^^  Prevented  by  this  accident,  I  shall  only  give 
.   ^ni  I  shoujrf    ^^'^^   relate  to  the  two  last  hints.     The  SrSt  of 
'^  '^any  an  l    ^°t  Aave  i>ut>lished,  were  I  not  informed  that  there 
^"sbanci  who    sujffers  very  much  in  his  private  aflEairs 
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br  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  s"ch  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  men- 
tioned,  to  whom  I  may  apply  ^^^  barbarous  inscnpUotx  quoted 
•>y  the  Bishop  of  Sali^Lrv    in    his  travels";   Dum  mn,tm  ^ui  ett, 

'Sir, 

'^  am  one  nf  *i,  »,,t,ov    "»«"   *^**^  *'"®  plagued    with  a 

Sospel  gossfn        '^"'^  "''    ^^*r  dissente«  (especially  Friends) 
L^o^P,  so  common  ax«o»^^j^_^^^^^^  ^^   ^^„^  ^^^  ^. 

Pamio,.3e^^^^  a?"*™  hf  take    «p  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is 
'"  "^T  rare  she  tn  "'^     '     ,^    bave   for  dinner,  unless  when  the 

preacher  fe  to  h  "^^  ^^^  ^ttb  Wt«  come  a  tribe,  aU  b^there 
'""J  sistere  it  col,*'  "V-iT  others,  really  such,  are  deeded  no 
«Jationsa  jfy^^i  while  j^ve  her  company  alone,  she  is  a 
*"«•«  sermon  n«  ^^^^  *'"*^  ating  »"**  discharging  texts,  proofs, 
f""*  application:  f^**'  ""^f^llv.  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to 
^'  the  nZV°  P^'-P^'^"^  will  not  let  me  sleep  tiU  towards 
morning,    fh  ^^^^  head        ^Sise,  and  great  numbers  of  such 

^^fs,  plead  '*^^^^*-y  "^  '"^  speedy  relief,  otherwise  I  mygt 
^f^  in  a  littj  ***"  P**"^  *  he  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed 
'"'» want,  unless  tK*^**^^'   ^'^  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death 


prevent  it.  ^^     bapp^^^^^ 


^  I  am,  &c., 

*  R.  G.» 


The  second  W 4.  ^i,^  o^K'*^'"^^*^'''  "^^^  ^"^^ 

'H^.  8P '!.^^>  relating  to  tHe  og 
'I.amanIrisi^^J>^^troR,  ^    .    ^ave  travelled  many  years  for 

^nmprovemer.i.^^^tIeman,   t^^^^^e    I  ^^^^  accomplished  my- 
^tf  in  the  whol    '    during  whicli   tix*        .^  ^t  present  practised  in 
,  f  ^he  polite  txa^    ^^t  of  ogling,  ^^^einK- thus  qualified,  I  intend, 
^°  Jy  the  advice       ^^^s  of  Europe-  ^   up  ^"^  ^^  ogling-master. 

I  *^ach  the  chi?^  ^y  friends,  ^^  ^jng,  ^^^  ^^  playhouse-ogle 
•^y  candle  light  ^^^^^gle  in  the  '^'^vl  over  with  me  a  new  flying 
*  fit  for  the  'i>  .-^  ^ave  also  brou^^  .^  ^^e  dusk  of  the  evening, 
"'  in  any  hour  ^^  ^ '»  which  I  *^^  ^ enin^  ^"^  °^  ""^  windows. 
^^^^  *  nV\Nv  ^^  ^^e  day  by  ^^^7*,^  complete  ogler,  which  I 
^\  l)e  rv^W5&^^VT)t  by  me  callea  ^^  occasion.  In  the  mean 
t^e,ll.\  V  .,  Shaw  you  ^P^^^tatxce  of  this  letter  m  an 
^^-^A^  >  publish  tbe  ^-^^  ^t,lige,       ^  ^^^ 

^^e^'  G  a 


or  in 
I 

shall 
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JO 


•th  speculation   as  to  the  judgments 
rThe   Spectator    amuses  himself   '^J"^^  qj,  the  events  and  manners  of 
_,vhch  some  historian  of  a  distant  age  wi"  F  foUo^s  about  the  'Sp»- 

■^^een  Anne's  reign.    He  imagines  him  to  wn 

ta*"*^'^  ,        ,  T,-    <thal  the  Spectator  pub- 

« It  was  under  this  reign,'  says  ne,       ^^^   ^^.^   ^^^^^       ^^ 

lished  those   little  diurnal   essays  wn  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^pt 

fetiow  very  little  of  the  name  or  pei^  extremely  addicted 

only  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  sn  ^^j^jgg^  ti^^t  he  made 

to  silence,  and  so  great  a  lover   or  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  the 

a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for  ^?J^^J^^  one  Sir  Roger  de 
nieasure  of  a  pyramid.    His  chief  friend  w  ^^^ 

Coverley,  a  whimsical  country  knight,  ana^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
name  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us  «^  '^  ^^t  in  all  parts 
lo  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and  was  a  grcdi  u  ...^.j-fy  of  in 
of  his  life.  This  is  all  we  can  affirm  with  any  ««^^^^^^^ 
person  and  character.  As  for  bis  sP«<^»l''tK.nS'  "lotwu  ^  ^ 
the  several  obsolete  words  and  obscure  P^rase^  "  ^^  ^^^ 
which  he  lived,  we  stiU  understand  enough  ot  tne  ^^ 

divei^ions  and  characters  of  the  English  nation  mh«  ^^ 

but  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  for  the  ««rth  ana  ^^. 

the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained  many  repres  ^^^ 

""ngs  beyond  the  truth.    For  if  we  mterpret  his  wor 
^^  «erai  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  women  of  }°^J^  ^  fje^ 
'\^<i  to  pass    f4ay  whole  mornings  at  a  Puppet'Sho^  • 'Jf^  J 
4««ted  their    principles  by  their  p.Ul.s:  that  «»  ^^^^^J^en  in 
/"out  an    evening  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  w     ^^ 
;  '^aguage:      ^hich  they  did   not  "'''^erstand :    that  en 
,^<"^er-pots      A^vere  introduced  as  actors  upon  the  BntBlif ^ 
;"^'  a  proxxiiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women  were 
^^'«eet  at    -midnight  in  masques  within  the  verge  of  tte  co 
/'**  many    i  .^probabilities  of  the  like  nature.     We  miw 
^r*.  «  th^s^  and  the  like  cases,  suppose  that  these  remote  W. 
y^Iusic^:*^^     aimed  at  some  certain  follies  which  were  ttie« 
^y»^,  and       -»^hich  at  present  we  have  not  any  notion  oL 
y^  guess  -fcy    several  passages  in  the  speculations,  that  tn 

>e  ^S«-«     who  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  worb  of  (» 
"VTSu^^^^s    nothing  of  this  nature  has  come  down  to  us,* 


^^  ot>3«*=*;^itb  5 J'^e  look  mto  th^  ,3^^^^ 
ca..ot</S  -^^AteS,  ?ifrtrtio»^'  -"J^  "^^exio^i^ 
shewtooW*;'*  ^se  se^^  l^  js  so  much  i- 

reader  «i)le»<=^  ^^^^^-^^^ 

.  s  of  f^'-'^T^rittenfor  '  mole,.  «*-^^,, 

1  gre»t  "^"^    ,     .„  a  volume,  has  an   ,- 
«l.o  P«^^^*"iS  communicates    ^^  ^^^      ^^^    e  ^^^ 

^  "^  ^ver  one  v^f  fVje  pi^"%,,^fter  some  heavy  pr^^e^t 
advatvuge  over  ^^ng  volume,  tilUt         ^he  reader  fo^**»l*Ie. 

,o  in  loose  tracts      ^  bulkj     ^se,  to  prePj  ^  a  kmd  of  ruL  ^»»at 
^,^  ,n7*^g^^,ds  of  ^;,  established Jt^^^  ^^^^^^  K  t^^J 

and    ^'^'l  authors  1^*    sometimes,  »Sg  pjacesn  i„  ^  ^^^^ 
foUov«:  nay,  a     ^^  d^^^y  rests  and  oodd  ^^^      b^*^»*ii! 

^  "^^'^  toiancesfor^ficasion  to  f  ^.^  .  ^ea^  ^o^^^^fb 
nous  venter.  ^^  thoughts  in  ^j, 

-^'.f -V  those  ^ho  pubh^  tave  none  of  th^^^ti,,, 

^"^'^    the  contrary,  to  piece-meal,         ^^  our  subject       *'^- 

*^  *  '^d  as  it  ^«f  immediately   i^\'      or  our  pap^^    and 

'''^if  every  pa^  ''^  'Lipid:  o""-  "**   the  tu^n  '*  "-eceiv^^^^er, 
**'^*1^  bY  as  duU  and  insip  ^^  ^^  the  ^^^^^^  tL  *"«" 

^"^^herbe^bollyn^W-   ^^^^^  ^f  ^f  submitted  to  t^^U.  to 

*"^   eVe«*>o"^-         hUc  and  every  pa«\Lid  we  should     *^te 
*'*^      J^ipd  to  the  public  ^  ^  **    Hons,  beaten  «.  ^^m- 

^%  JoS  -  W  t^«t;liS  tri;ial  obse.^JJ'  i„  the  l,S.>ics 

50   tt»^    ^^ 
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of  broken  hints   and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often    expected 
that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  in 
thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk :  that  a  point  of  humour  should 
be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  subject  touched  upon  in  its 
most  essential  articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tautologies,  and  en- 
largements, that  are  indulged  to  longer  labours.    The  ordinary 
writers  of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after  the  Galenic  ° 
way ;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities.     An  essay 
writer  must   practise    in    the    chymical   method,  and    give  the 
o  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.    Were  all  books  reduced 
thus  to  their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would   make 
nis  appearance  in  a  penny-paper :   there  would  be  scarce  such 
a  tning  in   nature  as  a  folio :    the  works  of   an  age  would  be 
contained  on  a  few  shelves  ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes 
that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

papere    f^V^^'^^   *^^^  *^^  difficulty  of  furnishing  out  separate 

Sieir  th       \!^  'mature,  has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 

confess  T^^       ^^  ^he  world  after  such  a  manner:  though  I  must 

20  in  this  w  ^^,  ^"^^^^  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  oi 

were  not^^        news-writers,  and  the  zealots  of  parties ;  as  if  it 

wisdom  anT^^^  advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  in 

husbands  a  ^^^^^^^  t:han  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good  fathers, 

philosopher       ^^"^'  ^^^^  counsellors  and  statesmen.    Had  the 

in  order  to  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  antiquity,  who  took  so  much  pains 

hetter  than  .^J^^^^^^  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and 

the  art  of  r,'-   ^^"^""^  it,— had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of 

made  such  an  ^^'"^'   ^^^""^  '^  '^'^  question  but  they  would  have 

public.    OurV         "^^^^^  ^^  '^>  i"  dealing  out  their  lectures  to  the 

30  calculated  to  J'.^™''''  ^"''^  ^^"^^  be  of  great  use  were  they  thus 

clear  up  theiV        "^^^  ^''''^  ^^"^®  through  the  bulk  of  a  people,  to 

dissipate  the  In,^!^    ^^^^^1!"^''  animate  their  minds  with  virtue, 

its  more  severe  ™^f  ^^^"^  ^^^^*>  «^  unbend  the  mind  from 

knowledge,  /SLl^^i7fr''''t  ""''^  ^^^ocent  amusements.  When 

braries  and  r^^^^  J'/.^^^f.^^^^d  ^P  in  books,  and  kept  in  li- 

/t  is  canvasseTj^n^Vl^  f  thus  obtruded  upon  the  pubUc;  when 

/^  cannot  forbeL^    r  JflectiW  "''''^^  ^!^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^oneserj  tabie; 

'Wisdom  crie«r    ^^ W  f.  "^^'^  ^^^"^  P^^age  in  the  Proverbs, 

!^^  crieth  Pn^J^^^T'JaZ  "V""""*^  ^^^  --^ce  in  the  streets; 

^°  ^^e  ,^^tes.    In    tfa^    e  ty  she    .tt    ^^^^<>^^e,  in  the  opening  f 

in    IztxG    city  she    uttereth    her  ^ords,  saying,  How 


long,  ye  simple  ones,  ^will  ye   love    simplicity  ?  and 

delight  in  their  scorning  ?  and  fools  iiate  Icnowied^e?  »  "^^       scgitj, 

The  many  letters  which  come    -to  me  from  persons     ^:^;^^ 
sense  in  both  sexes,  (for  I  may  pi-onoimce   ^^^^^  ^h^r-^.      ^^^^J>es 


their  way  of  writing)  do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  t:!^,^   r^^T""^ 
tion  of  this  my  undertaking:  besides  tliat,  my  books^U^^    tz^Ils  me' 
the  demand  for  these  my  papers     increases    daily.       xtz       is    at  his' 


instance  that  I  shall  continue    my  r-t^r-^i/  -f/^^^^^^^^^^    ^I^e  end  of 

this  month ;  several  having  made  ^r  ^^^^'!'f  ^t-rf^r.P«  ^'^"^^  ^  they 
10  have  done  before  of  those  relation  to  wit,  to  operas,  to    x>oints  of 

morality,  or  subjects  of  humour.  _*;*^**c  T  <;***».     ^-.^-^  * 

T  4.    4.  "^11        _xc  J    ,,rV.*»n    sometimes  i  see     nny   Tirorks 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  -when    =>         ^^r.^o'      The*-**     i«.  o.   i  •    j 
*i.  J    u  c        I  ^4.^   TxoT^  learning-      a  ner-^     is  a  kind 

thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste   nor         ^^  ^j^e  minds  oiT  ordinary 
of  heaviness  and  ignorance  that  hangs      ^  t>reak  through.      Their 
men,  which  is  too  thick  for  kno^vleag^ 
souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened.  mbra. 

Nox  atra  cava   circumvo  ^^^^    ^n.  ii.    3^c>. 

-  H    her    hollow  shade  . 
Dark  night  surrounds  them  wi      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   a«:^r    having 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  ^^^^.^^^itig  ^^  ^"^^  ^'^^^'  ^^^   at  last 
consulted  many  oculists  for  the  oei^  ^    ^^^^  upon  his  ^lideavour- 

provided  with  a  good  pair  of  ^P^^^^^^Ler  toW   him  very   F^nidexitlv 
20  ing  to  make  use  of  them,  his  ^^r\^     lielp   the  eye     of    ^    ^^^' 
'That  spectacles,  though  they    ^'^^^t  therefore  for  tili^  l>enefit 
could  be  of  no  use  to  a  mole/      ^^  1^  -i  v  essays- 

of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my  "^^Vl^^^Y^    ignorance,     til^^ro    are 
But  besides  such,  as  are  moles    tn      ^^    .^  is  said  iix     tiVi^  Latin 
others  who  are  moles  through    ^^\X'  ^o    slTio^^^^  5     so,       S^x^eraWy 
proverb,  ^that  one  man   is    a   ^^^^^    ^riotli^'^       anoth       ^'^     ^^    ^"'- 
speaking,  one  author  is  a    mole  .^^    itx    ^^f^^  cani^r'^    >^orks, 

possible  for  them  to  discover  ^J^emis^^^^  -  their  ^l^^^"^  ^^^ 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  *?^^  ^1^^^^. ^mediately  S!.?T^^^?' 
30  the  light,  asit  is  said  of  the  ^^l^^.  tU^V  '^\,ilful  o^sS^^^^l  ^^^" 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  t^^^  '  ^s  into  ^\^^^  -citx^^  ^^" 
eyes  upon  it,  and  withdraw  them^ei^  ^^  ^^^em,  i«  ^^^^x-^^^^^"" 
have  ah-eady  caught  two  or  ^^'^  .^cr  o^  ^^le  to  sucrXx  -v---^il  ^^ 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  stn  J^    e*^^^^^  ^^Ixaxitai 

them  up  in  one  of  my  papers^   ^^ 
moles. — -C. 
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No.  ire.  the  Spectator  serves  t^  tbe  grave  and  gay  hy  ti"^ 
to  bis  reader! :  represses  everything  of  an  immoral  tcndaii}- 
letter  on  ■whistling  and  yaivning. 

Centoiia  setiiorum  agitanf  experti'a  firgJc 
Ceisi  pritereum  austera  poeniala  Rhaniues. 
Omne  lullt  punctum   qui  mtscuil  utile  ia\ci, 

Lectotem  delectando,  pariterque  nionendo. 

HoR,  Ars  Poet.,  M^' 

Grave  age  approve!  the  solid  and  the  wise  ; 

G=y  youth  from   too  ,mlere  a  dratna  flies; 

l^refit  and  pleasure,  then,   to  mix  with  art, 
inform  the  judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart, 

iihall  gain  ,11  votes 

Mer^^lx'^/^J  "^''^"  «nder  two  great  general  divisions,  the 
di^Mel  »h  '^^  ^'""™'»^-  T^^-  firlTar*  the  gay  part  of  mj 
a  r  hos;:?"'  '"1""*  speculations  of  wit  and  humour;  the  otI.«« 
S  in  nan      "T  "''^'""  ^"'^  ^^l-er  t..r«,  who  find  no  pleasure 

thing  as  imnertinV/r*""'  ^'"P""  =  ">«  '^"^f"  '«'''  ""P^"  '^"'^ 

balf  of  my  ^.der*     fi  i'  I'^dicro.is.     Were  I  always  grave,  one 

I  should  L^  th?  .T'     ^'•"  "'^  fr"""  "^  ■■  "-^^^  '  ^'^^J'^  '"'^' 

lo  find  out  entertainm    T'"'  (      '""'^^  ''  *''«''eft>re  ""7  endeavour  to 

consult  the  good  o/hT  "   '""''  '''"''^'  ^"^  ''>'  **'^'  means  perhaps 

"rite   to  the  parti,-  i       '  """"^  ">^"  '  st-ouW  do,  did  I  always 

inoH,  what   1  Vroce^rf''  *^'^  '**'  ^''"'^'■-     ^^  ^^^^  neither  of  them 

njy  paper  in  order  to  b  "h^"'  "'^  ^Prightly  reader,  who  takes  up 

unan-ares   in  a  seriou  ^     'T^'^'"^.  very  often  finds  himself  engaged 

""e  contrary,  the  tho^   h?A  ^'^''^^'''c  course  of  thinking;  as  on 

fomething  solid,  and  fJ,     rl  ""^"^  "''"'  Perhaps  may  hope  to  find 

'>^trt,ye^  into  a  fit  of  mJrth  ^^Aexion,  is  very  often  insensibly 

"J"   entertainment   with      t    i.      ^  *ord,  the  reader  sits  down  to 

''ere/bi-e  at  ieast  the  pjeas     ''""^"R  his  bill   of  fare,  and  has 

^  Pi/ate.  "'^^  '^'^  hoping  there  may  be  a  dish  to 

^  must    confess,  were  I  leo  , 

'''Ucting  than  diverting  ■  h  t-     "^V^elf,   I  should  rather  aim  at 
tiust     take  it  as  we    find"  ■' *^  *^ '*''"  ""^  '""■*■"'  ''"  ""•  """-fd. 


rerity 


-'<u>i-      "  *,  We    find   ;.      ■"  "*"  *"^  •'=^""   -^^  "•-  — 

oiira^e  the  iooserp3r(  nf  Authors  of  professed  sevei    . 

'ith   tbsir  writings,      a   m    ""^"^'nd  from  having  anything  to 

"  "lUst  have  virtue  in  him,  before 


he  will  enter  upon  the  rC^^^  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetusn.  The 
very  title  of  a  moral  tr^  ,  ^^  has  something  in  it  austere  and 
shocking  to  the  careless  ^^*     '"Considerate. 

For  this  reason  several  ti^lthinkin^  persons  fall  in  my  way,  who 
would  give  no  attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  religious 
seriousness  or  a  philosophic  gravity.     They  are    ensnared   into 
sentiments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it ; 
and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at  such  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration as  may  dispose  them  to  listen   to  more  studied  and 
10  elaborate  discourses,  I  shall  not  think  my  speculations  useless.      I 
might  likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  which  sometimes 
the  minds  of  the    best  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands   in 
need  of  such  little    incitements  to  mirth   and  laughter,  as  are 
apt  to  disperse  melancholy,  and  put  our  faculties  in  good  humour*. 
To  which  some   will  add,    that  the  British  climate,  more  tlian 
any  other,  makes  entertainments  of  this  nature  in  a  manner- 
necessary. 

If  what  I  have  here  said  does  not  recommend,  it  will  at  lea^st: 
excuse,  the  variety  of  my  speculations.     I  would  not  willingly 
20  laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct,  or  if  I  sometimes  fail  in  this  poin-t, 
when  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease  to  l>^ 
innocent.    A  scrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular,  has,  perhaj>^^ 
more  merit  in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine :  did  tH^y 
know  how  many  thoughts   occur  in  a  point  of  humour,  whic^j^ 
a  discreet  author  in  modesty  suppresses ;  how  many  strokes    o:C 
raillery  present  themselves,   which  could  not  fail  to  please  tl^^ 
ordinary  taste  of  mankind,  but  are  stifled  in  their  birth  by  reaso-^^ 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  to  cormp^-f- 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  them ;  did  they  know  how  ma-ix-^ 
30  glances  of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoided  for  fear  of  doii^^ 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  thiix;^ 
kindly  of  those  writers  who    endeavour  to    make  themselv-^^ 
diverting  without   being   immorsLl.       One   may   apply   to    tK^^^ 
authors  that  passage  in  Waller  : 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  y^^^^tJ^^^^^":: 

Were  ,t  but  known  what  they    discreetly 
A<i  r^r^t^.'       '  x^^    a  Wit,  witli   a\l  the  abo>?^^ 

^2  ?rK '""^^  ^^«y  than   to    ^^/^nto   and  invention    ^^ 
"mentioned  hberties,  it  Lnires    sortie     gem  ^ 

appear  such  without  ther^!^ 


w 

10 


Q  EDITORIAX^. 

,      •        ^^ard  to  th^  public,  W 
What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  m  re^  ^i^  ^^^  ^^  tbe 

^ith  an  eye  to  my  particular  correspondent,  .noW^J^^^ 

Slowing  letter,  which  1  have  castrated^  in  some  pi  upo^ 

considerations. 

<  Having  lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a  matcxi  or  ^^v_x^^^ 
X   cannot  forbear  giving  you  an   account  oi  a  -whisthng     ^^^ 
which,  with  many  others,  1  was   entertained  with  ^^^ K^^ 
years  since  at  the  Bath.    The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  ^^"  ,  jg^jg 
upon   the  ablest  whistler,  that    is,    on    him   who  could   ^      ^^ 
clearest,  and  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  to  ^'     y. 
the  same  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  antic  postures  of  a  iVie    7^ 
Andrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  the  stage  and  play  his  ^^^f^  ^^ 
the    eye   of   the   performer.      There   were   three    ^^^^^  I  z^^^ 
for  the  ring.    The  first  was  a  ploughman  of  a  very  P''^^^  .„ 
aspect ;  his  features  were  steady,  and  his  muscles  compose^ 
^  inflexible  a  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  appearance  ^^^^, 
one  gave  the  guinea  for  lost.     The  pickle-herring  however  f^^° 
the  way  to  shake  him ;  for  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  /*'^ 
2o  unlucky  wag  danced    to    it   with  such  variety    of   distortions 
and  grimaces,  that  the  countryman   could  not  forbear  smilmS 
upon  him,  and  by  that  means  spoiled  his  whistle,  and  lost  th^ 
prize. 

<  Tlie  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an  under-citizen  of  the 
Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among  the  inferior  people  of  that 
place  for  his  great  wisdom  and  his  broad  band.  He  contracted 
his  mouth  with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dispose  his  mind 
to  be  more  serious  tlian  ordinary,  began  the  tune  of  TJife  children 
in  the  <wood,  and  went  through  part  of  it  with  good  success; 
30  when  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had  appeared 
wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some  time,  gave  him  a  touch 
upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so 
bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind 
of  simper,  and  at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The  third 
I  who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman,    who  in  defiance  of  the 

Merry-Andrew  and  all  his  arts,  whistled  a  Scotch  tune  and  an 
Italian  sonata,  with  so  settled  a  countenance,  that  he  bore  away 
the  prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  this  trial  of  skill-    Now, 


Sir,  I  humbly  conceWe,  to  be  ^^^    ^^^^  determined  of  efc. 

gnnners,  the  whistlers  o^^JT-tortio^  ^Hcoura^ed,  not  only  as.H     - 
art  is  practised  without  dl^'^'^^on,    but   as  it  morov^i  ^^' 

music,  promotes  gravity,  a^d  teaches  ordinao^XX  toT"^**^ 
their  countenances,   if  they  see    anything  ridicuious  in    «it^^ 
betters.  "^eir 

^  J  am,  Sir,  &c. 

POSTSCRIPT.  ' 

'After  having  dispatched  these  two  important  points  of  grinning 
and  whistling,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  some  reflex- 
ions upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it  practised  on  a  twelfth-nig-ht 
10  among  other  Christmas  gambols,  at  the  house  of  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the 
year.    They   yawn   for  a    Cheshire    cheese,    and    begin    about 
midnight,  when  the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  dro-wsy. 
He  that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally  as  to 
produce  the  most  yawns  amongst  the  spectators,  carries  home  the 
cheese.    If   you   handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question 
not  but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  kingdom  a-yawning,  thoixglx 
I  dare  promise  you  it  will  never  make  anybody  fall  asleep.* — L. 

K^O.  221.     On  the  utility  qfmottos:  Latin  popular  ivith  those   ^uuJbo 
do  not  understand  it:  meaning  of  the  single  letters  at  the  eritts   <>/• 
the  papers. 

. ^Ab  ovo 

Usque  ad  mala o  *   t    ,   /? 

HoR.  Sat.  I.  3-  "• 

^^om  ee«    which  first  are  set  upon  the  board, 
To  appg  ripe,  with  which  it  last  is  stored. 

When  I  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  it  is  my  method 
20  to  consider  which    AiTo  .nrient  authors  have  touched  uporx    til^e 

subject  that  ltet'%'^  BvS  ^^^^  '  ^'''  ^^'^  '"""  ^^u! 
brated  thought  ,* ''^•.  ^  T thought  of  my  own  express^^  ^ 
^^*^^^  words  ^"^  '''  ^Ulitucle  for  the  illustration  o^  ^^ 
subject  TV  ^'  '^^^  ''^irth  to  the  motto  of  a  ^Pf^^^l^ti^J 
*h  T  ^}''  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^!  ^e  out  of  the  poets  than  the  ^^^n 
wrC  "^'^'^  ^buse  to  ^^^^..^ giye  a  finer  turn  to  a  tho^^^ 
^"s*  as  the  former  generally  g»  ^ni 


1 
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than  the  latter,  and  by  couching   it    in    few  words,  and  in  bar- 
monious  numbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the  meinoiy. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure   to    meet   with  at  least  one  g 
line  in  every  paper,  and  very  often    finds    his  imagination  enter- 
tained by  a  hint  that  awakens    in    his    menjory  ^"isit  beautmii 
passage  of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  which  I  find  ^'^^ 
of  our  writers  have  ascribed  to  queen  Eh'zabeth,  who  perhaps 
might  have  taken  occasion  to  repeat  it,  that  a  %oo^  face  is  a 
xo  letter  of  recommendation.  It  naturally  makes  ih^  beholders  in- 
quisitive into  the  person  who  is  the  owner  oi  it,  and  generally 
prepossesses  them  in  his  favour.  A  handsome  motto  has  the 
same  effect.  Besides  that,  it  always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty 
to  a  paper,  and  is  sometimes  in  a  manner  necessary  when  the 
writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds, 
as  It  shows  that  he  is  supported  by  good  authorities,  and  is  not 
singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an  unJeamed 
reader,  for  which  reason  I  consider  it  only,  as  a  <ivord  to  the  <ajise. 
20  But  as  for  my  unlearned  friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto, 
I  take  care  to  make  prov^ion  for  them  in  the  body  oi  my  v^V^r. 
If  they  do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  \vm 
very  well  by    it,   that   they  mav   mo^^       -^.u        ^  _!  .  ^  • 

.,    ^,  ^  T  *K-  1    T  ^  roQ^t    with  entertainment  in 

the  house;  and  I  think  I  was  tipv**-  k^*^.         i  .   ..  -xl 

a  plain  ma^'s  compliment,  wh^  upoThU  f  J  f^^  ^l*"  TI  v 
he  would  like  the  Spectator  much  h  11  %  *!"'"^  ^"^  ^^\ 
themotto  replied.,..,      .^,-^^«e^^   he   understood 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  nreaphc     • 
endeavoured  which  should   out-shinT     '"  *  co"nt»T  town,  who 
30  together  the  greatest  congregation      n°^  another,   and    draw 
versed   in  the  Fathers,  used  to  nuof  ™   ^^^^  ""^^ 

Latin  sentence  to  his  illiterate  hear^  ^^^U  """^  *''''  '*'*"  ' 
themselves  so  edified  by  it,  that  thev  flo  t  a°'  '*  s^^™^,  found 
to  this  learned  man  than  to  his  rival  Th  "*  «^eater  numbers 
gregation  mouldering  every  Sundav'  an^  I  °'?®*'  ^"^^^^S  his  con- 
was  the  occasion  of  it,  resolved  to  e'Lhi  ^^"T^^  ^t  length  what 
his  turn ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  ir'^i*  ^.""'^  ^**'"  ™ 
digested  into  his  sermons  the  whole  book  of  o  Fathers,  he 

however  such  explications  to  it  as  h*.  t(,«    v      *  S^nus »  adding 

40  benefit    oi  his  people.      He  afterwari   ^1  ™j^'*'  ^^  ^"'^  '"^ 

entered    upon    ^j   in 
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prtBsenti,  which  he  conver*-  ^jr  i/f^y^  J^'^e  manner  to  the  use  of  his 
parishioners.  This  in  a  ^^  /jis  ^  ^'^e  thickened  his  audience, 
filled  his  church,  and  route^  t«^iich  •      ''^^• 

The  natural  love  to  Lati^j'  ^  's  so  prevalent  in  our  common 
people,  makes  me  think  ^^  j^..,^  ^Peculations  fare  never  the 
worse  among  them  for  th^*  ®  scrap  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  them  ;  and  what  the  f^^^^  encourages  me  in  the  use  of 
quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  ladies, 
whose  approbation  I  value  wore  than  that  of  the  whole  learned 
10  world,  declare  themselves  in  a  more  particular  manner  pleased 
with  my  Greek  mottos. 

Designing  this    day's  work  for  a  dissertation  upon  the  tw 
extremities  of    my    paper,  and   having  already   dispatched    tny 
motto,  I  shall,  in    the  next  place,  discourse  upon  those   sing 
capital  letters,  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  t^ave 
afforded  great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious «.      I     »f^® 
heard  various  conjectures  upon  this  subject.      Some  tell  us    that 
C  is  the  mark  of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  the  clergyman, 
though  others   ascribe   them  to  the  club   in    general :    that    the 
20  papers  marked  with   R   were  written  by  my   friend  Sir  Roger : 
that  L  signifies  the  lawyer  whom  I  have  described  in  my  second 
speculation ;  and  that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant  :    but 
the  letter  X,  which  is   placed  at  the  end  of  some  few    of  my 
papers,  is  that  which  has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cann  t 
think    of   any  name    which    begins    with     that    letter     e>r 
Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be  sup^.    j?^^^ 
have  had  any  hand  in  these  speculations.  *^  ecj  to 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen,  who  have   ^ 
them  made  enquiries  of   me  by  letter,    I    must  tell    the^*^^  ^^ 
30  reply  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  who  carried  something  j!^  *^® 
under  his  cloke.    A  certain    acquaintance    desiring  ^jj^^  to  ^^^ 
him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefully,  /  co^^^  ^^^    let 
he,  on  purpose  that  you  should  not  knodv.      I    t^ve  made   us^^^ 
these  obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose.     They  are,  perhar?^ 
little    amulets  or   charmc    fn    preserve    the    paper    against    t^^' 
x-      .     ..  J       ^"arras    to   F»  ^        which  reason  t         ^h^ 

fascination  and  malice  of  evil  eyes ;  ^ <>r  T!  ^^  ^ee^^  ^  ^o^^la 
not  have  my  reader  s  J  '  A  i/^ereafter  he  sees  a^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
papers  marked  with     '^P"^^*       ^   Y,  ^^   ^  ^^  ^^^  >vox^^ 

Abracadabra.  ^  Q^,  a  ^^  ^^  reader  as  t 

.0      I  shall,  however,  ,^  ^  .^  ^yS^H  ^^  ^^'  ^  ^o  i^^ 


icalj 


aod 


Si^bl.  head  fo.  ,.e««'„,  „  p"_y°„  S'^*  5>.  d"" 
doctor  of  divinity''  ""P  j  ,»««  "  „,  yo«  "" 

book  of  Chroulcle..  » ■""  ^   Eoo»l>-  „  ^^j^K 

i..  word.,  ^a.„,  SW'*  „,  p^';;;^  ^J""^ 

"°Hed,.ded  tKi=   =-" '^^X^i"?  ^-jl'^'oS  .^^ 

'  Th=    ™M  °'  "=.■>''  TE»8>»XJtb.>',"S«' 


™f.ce  ^m,    I     hope,  cony>»  ,^e  »f^'t„=  f f'^.  s""'" 

PiMmJar        But    a«  fot  "".  '  k  dl«<""' 

"""•We,  tli«s«»   to  time,"""^        ^ —  .    ,1,  ><^ 


^^^    jEr*!-         >£»-e»,j      reeti'O'^' 


<■•""'  Lu»i^t»' 


^  in  it  none  of  those  ^    Voo^''^^    that 

of  the  writings  which  are  ^^papf^  V^on^' 

As,  on  the  one  side,  tny   F  Per  ^.^^  ^^| 

news,  a  reflexion  i^  P^^!^"^^^^^  a  strol  : 

other,  there  are  no  ^^^^^^r.       Jouchcs  . 
ideas  nor  satires  upon  pnesti^  od,  marria/ 
topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  scandal, 
tend  to    the   defamation    of   particuJaj 
societies. 
10    There  is  not  one  of  these    above-r 
would  not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  c< 
the  puhlic   by  such  mean  and    base    i  • 

standing  I  have  rejected  every  thing  th; 
thing  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and  evei 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  particular 
demand  for  my  papers   has  increased 
first  appearance  in  the  world.     This   dc 
much  honour  upon  myself,  as  on  my  ■ 

greater  attention  to  discourses  of  virtu 
20  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great 
employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propa  | 

I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  t 
fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  appear  sing* 
but  the  general  reception  I  have  fo* 
world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we  are   a  | 

those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been 
age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  anci 
have  sacrificed  their  good  sense  a.n' 
30  reputation.  No  man  is  so  sunk  ' 
there  are  still  some  hidden  seeds  of 
him,  which  give  him  a  relish  of  suc  J 
^  have  an  aptness  to  improve    tbe 

I  have  shewn  in  a  fonner   P^P^ 
have  avoided  aU  such  f  h.     ul    as  ^^^ 
andlbeKeven^yS;,^^^^^^^^^ 
l^ew  the  pains  I  ,^,1  ."^^laUfy^^ 
nianner,  that  nothing 'i^°  le   i^^^ 
o  persons.    For  this  rl^^Y  ^^n  I 
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consider  all  those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may 

possibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particular 

circumstances  as  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured  applications. 

If  I  write  anything  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my  mind  aU 

the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  complexion : 

when  1  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character, 

examine  every  syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any 

resemblance  to  one  that  is  real.     I  know  very  well  the  value 

which  every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it 

lo  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and 

should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  expence  ot 


any  private  man. 


*•"/  jr"*v<iLc  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  person's  repu- 

t^ion,  so  I  have  taken  more    than   ordinary  care  not  to  give 

offence  to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher    figures  of  Ufe.  J 

would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard 

that  IS  invested  with  a  public  character;    for  which   reason  / 

i^ve  never  glanced  upon  the  late  designed    procession  of  Ws 

->«    wTT  ^"^   ^^^    attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 

afforded  matter  to  many  ludicrous  speculations.    Among  those 

aavantages  which  the  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 

^^r^J^^.^^^^  '^  ^^aws  men's  minds  off  from  the  bitterness  or 

tr^ll^^   '  furnishes  them  with  subjects  of  discourse  that  may  he 

thpfir^f'!!^^''"^  warmth  or  passion.     This  is  said  to  have  been 

Society!  t'^   -^  l'^^^  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Royai 

the  ^Lf    .     ^^"^  ^^^"^  ^  v^^y  good  effect,  as  it  turned  many  o 

knowJedl       geniuses  of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natura^ 

STand     "^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^'^g^ge^i  i^  politics  with  the  same 

30  ThTafr  n  ^^P^'^^tion,  might  have  set  their  country  in  a  flame- 

ventyns  ^T"^'    ""^^    barometer,  the    quadrant,  and  the  like  m- 

wHr.  r    '^^'■^^^  ^"'  ^°  those   busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and 

dSLce  ^u.r'l"'^''  '^"'^^  "^^y^^^  the  ship  sail  on  without 

mZs  '  "^^"^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^'"^^^  ^ith  those  innocent  amuse- 

^nl^In'sT  l^^r^'^y  scrupulous  in  this  particular  of  not  hurting 

-m^r^aslTf^""""'."'  '  ""^^^  forborne  mentioning  evens^ 

to  W  been  -  f""^^  ^''^  honour.     This  I  must  conf^ 

relilJ.        .  *  l>^ece  of  very  great  self-denial  •  for  as  the  pubbc 

^o  Sr  of"''^'"^      l>etter  than   the    ridicurthilh  turns -P<>°,^ 

'•'ter  of  en,ine«c.^,  so  there  is  notWng  which  a  man  that  has  but 
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a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule   rrx 
One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quar 
the   works  of  a  person   who     lias 
volumes.     For  which   reason  I  am 
have  appeared  against   this  paper    li 
It.    The  criticisms  which  I   have    Yxi\ 
made  with  an  intention  rather   to 
cellencies  in  the  writer  of  my   owr 
of  their  faults  and  imperfections.       Ir 
10  take  It  for  a  very  great  favour   fror. 
detractors,  if  they  would  break  all    rr 
to  give  me  a  pretence  for  examining    i 
impartial  eye  :  nor  shall  I  look  upon    : 
to  criticise  the  author,  so  long  as  I   kec 
In  the  mean  while,  till  I  am  provoke* 
^m  time  to  time  endeavour  to   eio    j 
tlistinguished  themselves  in  the   politeM 
point  out  suph  beauties  in  their  works 
observation  of  others. 
20     As  the  first  place  among  our  Englis 
and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations   o 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticis 
which  I  shall  publish  every  Saturday,  till 
"P^°  ^at  poem.    I  shall  not  however    ] 
others  my  own  particular  judgment   on 
"ver  it  as  my  private  opinion.      Criticism 
and  every  particular  master  in  this  art  hai 
an  author,  which  do  not  equally  strike 

.0  wk'^'''^''^  ^''''  ""^  '^  I  discover  many  b 
30  which  others  have  not  attended  to,  and 
see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish 
same  subject.  In  short,  I  would  alwayj 
my  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit  whi 
JD  those  two  famous  lines: 

r-Si  quid  novisti   recti^s    istis 
Candidus  imperii ;   si   non,    ***^ 

/If  you  have  made  anv  better   retna^i 


H 
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*„«tbiust  Imposed  obliges  the  Spectator  *" ^^'V 

'u  ^''t^      '  t     IT  bis  Me  has  ne^er  been  directed  except 
through  hts  paper,  but  m^  ^  **• 

agaimX  the  'vicious, 

Tanti  non  es.  ais.    Sapis  Luperc^^  ^^.^  ^^    ^.g. 

-  Yon  say.  Lupercus,  what  I  write 
I'n't  worth  so  much ;  you're  m  the  right.       ^  ^^^^^ 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors  Y'^J^''^ee\dj 
publish  their  last  words.  I  am  afraid  that  tew  01  ^^  ^^^^  ^.j, 
historians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delign  ^^^^ting 

be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp,  and  ^^  *^^^  ,.^w- 
peacen.    a  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  ^^1"     .^^^^  ^y 
matur  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  c^mm         heavily- 
thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  ^^^^"^"^ lability  ^^ 
In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  ^^^"^^     ^^  to  the 
notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  ^o^\^°^      retailed 
10  sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  every  other  o^y  ^  ^^^^ 
to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several  years  last  past,     ^^j^y 
tious  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present 
among  authors,  The^all  of  the  leaf.  published  a 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's'^  death,  there  was  pu  ^^^^^ 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed,  The  last  words  of  Mr.  ^^^^  ^ 
The  title  sold  so   great  a  number  of  these  papers,  tha  ^^^^ 

week  after  there    came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed,  Jn       ^^ 
^ords  of  Af^^  Ba:>cter.     In   the  same   manner,  1  have  re     ^^^^^ 
think,  that  several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken  the   ^^^^^ 
20  of  the  public,  in.  farewell  papers,  will  not  give  over  so,  bui  ^^  ^ 
to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  ^^'^"^'^^  weto 
different  title,      J3e  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  business  in  this  p^^^^^^ 
give  an  account  o£  my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint  tny      ^^ 
With  the  inoti\res    by  which  I  act  in  this  great  crisis  of 


pmic  of  letters.  .  ^^^^ 

tw 

ch 
^aiJs  with  me  mos^^   ^^  ^^  first  side  of  tUe  q\:^stioiii5>*^^* 


/  have  been  loxxg  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whether  ^        f 

speculati 
30  from  day  to  dsty^  l:>efore  the  public.      The  argument  ^'^''^^ijni 


throw  up  my  i>en,  as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  *®  ^„ty 
parliament  n^  wj^icli  is  to  operate  within  these  four  and  ^^^ 
^ours,  or  whetlxGr   I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  sp^ 


informed  by  my  bookseU^  ^    ^  tnust  raise  the  price  of  every  single 
paper  to  twopence,  or  ^^"^ ^^^  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty 
of  it.     Now,  as  I  am  very  .^sirous  my  readers  should  have  their 
learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  J 
comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  tny  reasons  together  in  the  balance,  I 

find  that  those  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work  have 

much  the  greater  weight.    For,  in  the  first  place,  in  recompence 

for  the  expence  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be 

10  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much  instruction 

as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.     And,  in  order  to  this,  I  would 

not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  it,  does 

not  find  himself  twopence  the  wiser  or  the  better  man  for  it ;    or 

who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has  had  ti^o 

penny  worth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails  tv'itlx 
me  more  than  the  former.     I  consider  that  the  tax  on  paper  ^« 
given  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  and  as  I  have  enemi 
who  are  apt  to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear  they  woi 
20  ascribe  the  laying  doven  my  paper,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
spirit  of  malecontentedness,  which  I  am  resolved  none  shall 
justly  upbraid  me  with.      No !  I  shall  glory  in  contributing 
utmost  to  the  weal  public  ;  and  if  my  country  receives  five  or  si 
pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  fi" 
myself  so  useful  a  member.     It  Is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  hon 
man  should  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  tli 
community  in  which  he  lives  :  and  by  the  same  rule  I  think  we  nia.  ^ 
pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very  well  of  his  countrymoi^^ 
whose  labours  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers  than  into  Hi^ 
30  own  pocket. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must  explain 
myself  so  far  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  1  mean  only  the  ir^_ 
significant  party-zealots  on  both  sides ;  men  of  such  VOornBTr^y^ 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable   of  thinkmg  on  any  ^}^^^'^^^^ 

with  an  eye  to  Whig  or  To^.     I^-^^-li"^:,':;^^^^^^^ 

^^-e  been  accused  by  theVe  despi^J^^^^;^^^^^  Ko^ 
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^rite  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  t  ^^t  x^«so«s  ^ 

^fco  wiU  be  applying  every  sentence,  and  nn 

ThinfS  in  it,  «hicb  it  has  no  regard  to  ?  j^k    ^  i^ 

'^^'sfveral  Wtry  scribblers  and  decUimers  bave_^  ^j^^^^ 
honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflexions  or  ^^^^^  [,j,(6is 
notwithstanding  my  name  has  been   sometimes  ^^^. 

contemptible  tribe  of  men,  I  have  hitherto  ^""'f^.f^^'iM 
versions  upon 'em.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  ^'^"'  ,f,eyaff 
■   --n  appear  conaderable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  tor  ^._ 

those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  discovered  bf      ^^^^^ 
icope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  jsf  observation  w 
,g  magnified.  ives*^ 

[aving  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shown  themsei  .^^ 
jnies  of  this  paper,  1  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  P"  ^^ 
not  I  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  *°~^j^ 
friends,  in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  tlie  »"  .^ 
tinguished  persons  of  all  conditions,  parties,  and  professjon 
.  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  this  ^V^ 
station  is  so  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the  deSJ^^- 
here  is,  and  ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world,  to  ^" 
Ltronage  and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to  advan 
uth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  passions  and.  prejudice!  C» 
ly  particular  cause  or  faction.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  »" 
,e,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicul«- 
-hey  have  been  generaUy  planted  against  persons,  who  have 
ppeared  serious  rather  than  absurd,  or  at  best  have  aimed  rather 
t  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious.  For  my  own  pa"^. 
have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 
ome  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral  man  as  lh« 
(bject  of  derision  :  in  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon 
igainst  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  weapo" 
nay  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the  battles 
)f  impiety  and  profaneness. 


lot 

Quanti  empte?  V^n°-    Vjpanti   ergo  ?    Octassibus.  Eheu  t 

^  HoR.  Sat.  if.  3     T  r/c 

What  Will   it  cost?    N.y,tol<i.      ^'       '' 
A  very  trifle.    Sir,  I  will  be  told. ^»        a. 

Three  pence. — Alasl 

I  find,  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that  manv  of 
my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  three  halfpence  for 
my  paper,  than  twopence.     The  ingenious  T.  W.  tells  me,  that 
I  have  deprived-  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast,  for    that 
since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink 
his  dish  of  coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spectator 
that  used  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.    Eugenius  informs  me  very 
obligingly  that  he  never  thought  he  should  have  disliked    a.ny 
passage  in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words 
10  in  every  one  of  th6m,  which  he  could  heartily  wish  left  out,  viz. 
'Price  Twopence.'     I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  con- 
doles with  me  very  affectionately  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie 
under  of  setting  an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  since  the 
late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  write 
next  on  that  subject,  to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  duties 
upon  Castle  soap.   But  there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents, 
who  writes  with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance    of 
expression,  than  the  generous  Philomedes,  who  advises  me    to 
value  every  Spectator  at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he  hinnself 
20  wiU  engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall 
take  it  in  at  that  price 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come  to  me,  i,^ 
great  quantities,  upQ^  ,u^  game  occasion;  and  as  I  naturally  t>^^^ 
a  great  deference  to  tMsnart  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  ^^ 
find  that  those  wh.  ^^mV  conduct  in  this  particular,  ^ 
^«ch  more  name,  '^Tb  Jn  S>se  who  condemn  it.  A  i^^  | 
fmily  of  daughte^'?^^  f  J^  me  up  a  very  handsome  remo,^^ 
''^'^''^  in  which?. ^'^'  "^"/^H  that  their  father  having  refus^^ 
''  ^^e  in  th!  c  ^^'^  '^^  ^^"^i".  additional  price  was  set  upo^  ^^ 
^'^^'y  offe  ';\^'''^^^'''  ^i°^^  ^^!>  bate  him  the  article  of  bre^^ 
3flrfbo.t??  ^'™  unanimously  ^o  provided  the  Spectator  mi^I^^ 
besen^T  ^^  ^he  tea-table  account,  P^  ,his  the  o|^ 

^^  ^P  to  them  every  ttiorni^^  ^ 
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gentleman,  being  pleased  it  seems  with  their  desire  of  fmpTomg 
themselves,  has  granted    them     the   continuance   both   of  the 
Spectator  and  their  bread  and    butter,   having  given  particular 
orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth  every  morning  with  its 
customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation. 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman ;  and  if  the  young  lady  Lactitia, 
who  sent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will 
insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 
10      I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that  might 
alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers;  and,  in  order  to  it,  must  propose  two  points  to  their 
consideration.     First,  that    if    they  retrench   any  the  smallest 
particular  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a  day,  which  we  have  now  under  consideration.    Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  single  ribbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient :  let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a-night  less  than 
their  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator  without 
detriment  to  their  private  aflfairs. 
20      In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of 
buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
buy  them  in  the  lump,  without  the  burden  of  a  tax  upon  them. 
My  speculations,  when^they  are  sold  single  like  cherries  upon  the 
stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  they 
come  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
man's  money.    The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at 
their  first  appearance,  from  several  accidental  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
early ;  but  in  this  case  every  reader  is  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
30  not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behindhand  with  the  fashion- 
able and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
his  circumstances.     My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  has  ready  to  publish, 
having  already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes.     As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well 
turned  for  his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting- 
days,  and  the  like  joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books  are 
frequently   S^^^^  ^^  funerals.    He  has  printed  them  in  such  a 
40  little  portable  volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
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^po^asinglfrplate;  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  salver  of  Spectators 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies,  as  a  salver 
of  sweetmeats. 

\  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately  sent  to  the 
writer  of  the  Spectator ^  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  it. 

*SlR, 

Having  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much  commended,  I 
wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers.  I 
ro  think  the  suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat  ^  should  not  be  overlooked, 
which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whether 
the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  false.  I  make  bold  to 
convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands.' 

ON  THE    SPECTATOR. 

BY    BIX.    TATE. 

Aliusque  et  idem 

iN^sccns. 

HoR.  Carm.  Saec.  10. 

You  rise  another  and  the  same. 

When  first  the    Tatler  to  a  mute  was  turnM 
Great  Britain  for   her  censor's  silence  mourn'd; 
Robb'd  of  his   sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  night, 
'Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  first  man   the  sun's  first  setting  view'd, 
And  sigh'd,  till  circling  day  his  joys  renewed; 
Yet  doubtful   how   that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same. 
So  We:  but  now   from  this  suspense  are  freed,     j 
Since  all  agree,   who  both  with  judgment  read,     t 
*Tis  the  same  sun,   and  doth  himself  succeed.        3 

.    O. 


Ko.  542.    Fariouj  critichrn^  and  objections,  cujtth  the  replies  of  the 
Spectator.    Letter  from  an  admirer, 

Et  sibi  pr^ferri  se  g^"!^^*-   ..  ^  .. 

*^  Oyn).  Met.  u.  430. 

He  heard, 
WeB.plea«d.  himself  be^"  ^^^  '"'""ItisoK. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  has 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  ^^11  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
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'^^  that  the  lette^, 

,ould  detract  from  the  author  of  it  ^^fj^ Jot  better  t^^  Ve 
^hicb  are  sent  to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  U^^^^^^  ^^  ^i^  ^^, 
^^  to  v^orks.     Upon    this   occasion  many  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^t  ^d 

usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  tne    r     ^^^^^  y^e  ^^3Yeta- 
self,  and  which  others  commend  because   .    ^^  f,^)!^  the    ^^  ^^ 
them  froi^  ^^s  correspondents.     Such  af^  t^^  ^^  masted      ^^  ^^ 
dinarian^;  the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts  ''       ^coat*;    ^^^^W*-, 

fan   exercise';   with   that    of    the   l^o<>P^  ,  I,  Sir  J«^^  ^^atvite- 
j^icholas  Hart  the  annual  sleeper**;  that  1^°     ^^  satire  ^ ,  ^^  i 
lo  that  upon  London  cries,^  with   multitudes  ©  ^^^^g^tured,     ^^^^ 
^     AS  ^  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  ^^,  ^y  have  very  ^^^^ 
^ay  do  it  effectually,  I  must  acquaint  thein»  tn^y  ^^^^  they   ^^^^ 
praised  me  when  they  did   not    design   it,  ^        ^lad  ^^^^^^en 
approved  my  writings  when    they  though       ^a.p?Y  ^^f^  nen  a 
from  them.     I  have  heard  several  of  these  ^  ^^^  ^.ble  to  F^^^^ 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I    ^^  ^^y,  1  ^^^^    jving 
letter  which  I  had  written  the   day  befor^-      ss\otiS,  a^^  ^^  ^he 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  e^P^    ^e^es  ^^^    ^bicl^ 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  ^^^-uVat  ^^^^^^^^^       ^^ 
20  honour  to  send  me  such  and    such  a  p^^^    qx  a^^^^  afraid  ^i 
happened  to  be  talked  of  with   the  este^f^.^s  ate  ^  Z^x  t^^^ 
those  who  were  present.     Those   rigid  a<^^^  g  to  ^®»     ^0^  t^^ 
allowing  me  anything  which  does  not  bel^^^\\d  ^°*?"' sele^^^^ 
will  not  be  positive  whether  the   lion,    tl^^^^y  NVtite^*^?^^  these 
flower-pots  in  the  play-house,  did  not  actC»  ^L  ete^ore  \^  ^0^^%^^, 
which  came  to  me  in  their  names.     I  must    ^J^  c^s^^'^  he  po^^^^ 
gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose  this  way  c:^^  ^    6^^^^    J\i^^'^' 
into  a  letter  for  the  following  reasons.      "Fl^^  le  t^^^  ^^raise  '^^. 
those  who  try  their  jest  upon  another,  be:^"^^^  lit^^  ^o^^ 
30  selves.    Secondly,  because   I   would   extoiT'^    ^ut^^o^  \^  of  i^^^o 
such  who  will  never  applaud  anything  who^-^,^portf  >h  co^^^ 
certain.    Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me  an  v  ^"'^'.rsoo  ^^^^ 

ducing  a  great  variety  of  characters  into  cT^^  the.  .P  >(!  b^v^ 
not  have  been  done,  had  I  always  written.  2dC^^'^  A  1^^^^ 
Spectator.  Fourthly  because  the  dignity  ^^^^s^  '''f^^^^  ''^ 
suffered,  had  I  P:f?'^i'\^ V^  ^^^^  "myself  t:t^^^titi^^^  .  ,a7 

compositions    wl^i^^   ^    l^ave    ascribed    to         ^    ,*N^s.  i^^^'s;. 

"  No.  25,  p.  23^-  selection).        5  N;Ml'*raittc,:> ' 
(omitted  from  this    »  J*  wo.  184  (dittcr^^ 

'No.  251,  p.  374-  J 
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characters.  And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in 
more  naturally  such  additional  reflexions  as  have  been  placed 
at  the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  very  particular 
honour,  though  undesignedly.     These  are  such  who  will  needs 
have  it,  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughtis 
out  of  books  whiph  are  written  in  other  languages.     I  have  heard 
of  a  person  who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  his  learning, 
that  has  affected  this  more  than  once  in  his  private  conversation. 
10  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he  could   not  speak  it  from  his  own 
knowledge ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  collected, 
he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly  groundless.     Those 
who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which    I 
have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that  I   have  been  scrupulous 
perhaps  to  a  fault  in   quoting  the  authors   of  several  passages 
which  I  might  have  made .  my  own.     But  as  this  assertion  is    in 
reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought  rather  to 
glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 
Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  small  repu- 
20  tation  which  might  accrue   to  me  from  any  of  these  my  specula- 
tions, that  they  attribute    some  of  the  best   of  them  to  those 
imaginary  manuscripts   with     which    I    have     introduced    them. 
There  are  others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given 
°ie  a  greater  concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head, 
rather  on  my  morality  than  on  my  invention.     These  are  they 


who  say  an  author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  th^ 
public  of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes 
of  action  or  discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  there   is  not  a  fable  or    ^ 

30  parable  which  ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  tHis 
exception;  since  nothing, according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related 
mnocently,  which  was  not  once  matter  of  fa^t.  i^esiaes,  I  thin^ 
the  most  ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  ^^^^"^""^l^JJ^^  "^^V  of 
writing,  what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  trutn,  and  what 
as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  ^^'l  f  ^^^^  objec^ 
tions  which  have  been  made  against  these  ^^  J^^  of  t^^^  "^^^^ 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a  P^P^  others  wh^^^^^ 
should  always  turn  upon  diverting  subjects,^^     immediltl''*  ''^ 

40  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath   not   an  aiate  ten« 
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dency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  leave 
these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among  themselves,  since  I  see 
one  half  of  my  conduct  patronized  by  each  side.  Were  I  serious 
on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serious  one,  I  should  de- 
servedly draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I 
conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  least, 
or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  designed  to 
discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  support  the  interest  of 
true  wisdom  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more  severe  upon  myself 
lo  than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be. 

In  the  mean  while  I  desire  my  reader  to  consider  every  par- 
ticular paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  that  goes  before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  was 
really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebted  to  their  respective 
writers. 

*SlR, 

'  I  was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  wellwishers,  when 
20  we  read  over  with  great  satisfaction  Tully's  observations  on 
action  adapted  to  the  British  theatre  ^ :  though,  by  the  way,  we 
were  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
clergyman  is  dying.  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  possession  of  a 
fair  estate;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter; 
and  the  Templar  draws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. What  will  all  this  end  in  ?  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no 
good  to  the  public.  Unless  you  very  speedily  fix  a  day  for  the 
election  of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensions  of  losing 
30  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  intend  to 
address  you  on  this  subject,  and  question  not,  if  you  do  not  give 
us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work.  Pray  deliver 
us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers 
you  will  particularly  oblige 

*  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

O.  '  Philo-Spec* 


Sf'^fiS**""^       ^«^<*"a«»""?:    <=^'^*«'fc 

»*  oW'"  og  *  ^»"^  e"*"?,,"^    --car^     «a5wi„5 

P"  f„t  »  Trio**  ^-J  <"  ,fl>«''      to«=*«^»»«:   '>* 

hut  »o  fvo«^ '  I,  seve*^*^       „n  voice.     ,  ,0      '  '""amber  "  "^"^ 
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draw  «po«  tne  the 
however  to  speak  much  by.  myself,  and  ^^^^^^^  sotae  time, 
whole  attention  of  those  I  conversed  witn,  *         .^    chorvs  w'"" 
to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall",  and  ^**       ^^^    relieved jr 
parcel  of  Frenchmen.    I  found  my  modesty  b     g^  very  so<^'*° 
the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  ar  ^^^  vYve-j  a*^ 

as  to  think  they  are  never  better  company,  tn 

all  opening  at  the  same  time.  ^^  ^oCi     ^ ^""."^^  ^ith 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  froc^    ^^ik,„g  witn 
versation,  and  that  I  should  have  a  convenience        ^e<Mf«*^ 
«o  the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under  any  ^{^  of  U^ 
f  nking:  I  therefor^  threw  myself  into  an  ^^^'^J^T  ^«^/S„ 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word  among  '^^      gel*    "*" 
♦»«*  if  I  did  not  change  my  company,  I  was  m  <**«& 


order 
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"  *  uia  not  change  my  compa^-y  ,  j^LCes  "> 

reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity.       ^      ^    _.,    chief    ^t,  orde 
rhe  coffeehouses  have  ever  since   been   *">  ts  -   ^^.  ame 

«sort  ,.here  I  have  made  the  greatest  imP*-**^^^"*^"  of  ^V*  "J 
t«  Which  I  have  taken  a  particular  care   never  ^«  ^1,^^  ^U^ons, 

a^"'°?  '^'•th  the  man  I  conversed  ^th.     I  ^?«^^f^^  or  Ol)  Z'""' 
»o  m^'^^ie  at  Child's,  a  fnend  to  the  EngHshrnan    ,  or  a^  ^ 
mel  '^''  '^^  Examined,  as  it  best  served  my  *"^J°^^^ 
^^«  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though,  '"  J^^^^ 
a^J-"^^  °^  h!«n  for  a  help  to  discourse.      In   ^^^^'J J^t    > 
«^  dispute  for  exercise  ;  and  have  carried  this  point  SO^f     I 
^  once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for  mam 

In  **^  ^^®  "*^*"*  ""y  betters. 

*  W'or-d,    I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 

Nil  fiiit  onquam 
Tam  dispar"  sibi. 

HoR.  Sat.  i.  3. 1 8. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  unlike  itself. 
My 

6er  , 
1  /j,'!'^''«^eia*:I^man,  who  used  to  come  to  that  coffeehoU^*^    ^efc 

«*o,  '11/  ^^^    ^T^^  ^Ttlv  ^'^T**  '''  ™^.f  "/Sf"  ="^'*'  %o«og 
^   ^  '*^'Jen_,    sk:^      I     was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  *  ^      -tiK 

.  '^P^ar,  Ills      ^roxnpanion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  ^^^^tii. 

'^  ^?  ^oixi^  .a--«?v-ay,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  ^^  ^^^aV 
in  ^^^''^  no^p^a^  ^  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  1  sbaU  ^^^^T^- 
^  ^'^e  wor7<i   ^v^^j  ti^  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my  co^T^^^^ 

^^  may  TGSLi>     'tzT^  ^  iruits  of  my  new-acquired  loquacity. 


BUT  STILL 


^^I'^XTS^Z, 


tersify,  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  heresie  5*  '"  '^'*«  "ni- 
ate.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impudent  So^-  ■ ''  ^''^^enfs 
tour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  divine   all    his  life  '^  ^^^  ' 

taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  th  ^'^"-  '  ** 
leranee,  hating  talked  above  a  twelve-month  not  ^'**  '^^ 
the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  myself  But  sin  ^  '""'^*' 
puned  the  fiiculty  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouriL  '^  " 
intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think  myslf/?r' 
'otorthefuture,  to  speat  always  in  truth  and  sincerif  J  r  l^ 
While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  practises  both  on  f  ■  '^ 
foe ;  but  when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he   never  e-  *' 

on  what  be  thinks  the  right  side.  '^^  "  b 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my-  reader  a  ,^ 
of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  must  here  inform  him  1l\  "** 
author  of  it  is  of  no  faction,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  n  *  ■  "" 
but  those  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  tht  '"'^"^^ 
and  folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  th^  "^^'ci 
to  do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  s^  ^  "^' 
20  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase  the  number  either  of  ■£?^*°'" 
Tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  I  could  hea^I^  **.*" 
there  were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  aff 'LT'^ 
sufficient  matter  to  wort  upon,  without  descending  ^  ""^ 
which  are  peculiar  to  either.  ^   ""ose 

[f  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there   is  safety,  w-^ 
think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the  world.     Mt^^^^^^  *" 


from 


irrecs  are  iiiuiii^iLci*  uy  Md Lt?^iiicu,  wjj<^  wdL^u  iy*ci-  zfx^  i-. 

■  their  country,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep   themselv  '  ^"^'^^ 
starving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  thei^.^  ,,    "^ 

30  subjects.  ^»- fellow. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already  Woptpj 
nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment ",  I  shall  be  so  far  f^ 
deavouring  to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height,  that,  on  the  confr/""" 
it  shall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  my  couni'' 
men  with  a  mutual  good-will  and  benevolence.     Whatever  fauii~ 
either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than  curpH 
by  those  reproaches   which  they  cast  upon  one  another.     Th 
most  likely  method  of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct  is,  by  ^^ 
commending  to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  religJQ  ^ 

0  and  virtue ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  pn'n^ 
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ciples,  whatever  party  he  is  of,   he   cannot  fail  of  being  a  good 
Englishman,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all  of 
them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire  it,  shall  be  published  hereafter: 
till  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  curious  reader  to  suspend  his 
curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than  who  they 
are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries  with  my  reader, 
I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  discourses,  but 
lo  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  entertain  him  with  speculations 
on  every  useful  subject  that  falls  in  my  way. 


POLITICAL    PAPERS. 

[Pjiiy  politics,  tlie  vindicalioQ  of  thii  ministry  or  the  i  ■  ■ 
'Itacks  upon  individual  smwsmen  and  diiclogures  of  adm"'^""'''"*  "'"*'> 
'«t  judidously  fotsworn  by  Addison  and  Steele  when  tht-vT^^^*  »'"" 
Sp^la,.^.  (S«r«(rod«<:ri<«..p.xix.)  However  Addison  diZ^^^'^""^  » 
ibsoluidy  piKladed  from  tooching  on  political  topics,  as  the  fir,,  ?*  '""i°»' 
following  papers  sufficiently  shows.  In  fact  this  witty  and  "  "'"'eihr 
ha  ».eij  important  political  bearing,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficf?."'"""  «"! 
aujAddisoas  many  Jacobite  mders  would  hare  relished  ih-  i'*''"'PPo^ 
bighly  n  they  did,  had  there  beCQ  many  more  oaoers  in  iK  ^f'"<"t>r  i 
TEe  ■  you»g  man  of  tweoty-twoyear.  of ,/«  ■  „ho  bra^ishes  hi' *'""  "«" 
Act  of  Settlement,  is  the  son  and  heir  of  James  II.  commonju  '  f,*"'''  «  th 
Pretender;  he  naturally  >>  desirous  of  cancelling  the  Act  of  p"  ,?'*  ""=  fi" 
which  he  and  his  descendants  ate  excluded  from  the  throne,      J''''f"neni  bj 


paniedby'thegen  ..__ „,  „    .  - 

canism,  by  which  it  i»  insinuated  that  in  politics  extremes  me^  '*'=?"'>- 
Jacobites,  equally  with  Repuhlieani,  are  enemiei  to  the  British  o  '"*'  """ 
The  '  sponge'  in  his  left  hand  implies  that  if  the  Pretender  sucgep?''^'''"''on. 
ing  a  counter-revolution,  he  will  repudiate  the  Kational  Debt  a  '"  '^^«- 
full  of  horror  to  the  captalists  and  merchants  on  'Change.  ■?„.  fuggestion 
therefore  faints  and  collapses  «t  the  approach  of  James  rhe  Pr^r  ^^  Credit' 
she  revives  and  becomes  radiant  again  when  'a  pewon  whom  I^^" '•  ''"* 
seen.'  that  is,  George  the  Electoral  prince,  son  of  the  Princess  o"*<'  "=ver 
afterwards  George  I,  attended  by  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  and  al?'"'"*'  ""'' 
good  powers  which  wait  on  prosperous  slates,  enters  the  hall  an^  "^^  other 
her  throne.  "Pproaches 

The  second  paper  in  this  section,  though  ostensibly  an  imagif, 
on  the  operations  of  commerce,  appears  chiefly  designed  (o  shoiv  wl"'*  '•"J' 
ca!  benefits  accrue  to  a  nation  from  a  large  and  unrestricted  trade      ^'^'*"- 

The  third  paper  is  a  panegyric  on  the  system  of  limited  nion=„,. 
popular  government  under  which  Englishmen  are  privileged  to  Jiy^  7      ^  '"«* 

No.  S.     "rbe  Bank  of  England:   vUtm  of   'Public   CreJif, ,    a, 
friendi  and  enemiei,  '        '' 

Et  quoi  qnisqne  fere  studio  derinctus  adhxret. 


In  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  I  looked  1^. 
the  great  hall  where  the  Bant  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
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to  see  the  directors,  secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  aU  theo^^ 
members  of  that    wt^alfT,,,  .  ^   i«  their  several 

stations,  accordingTo  tS'^   corporation,  ranged  m  thesr 

oecono^y.  TWs^  rev  J^dT  "''^  "'*  "  Se  maly  d^""^' 
which  I  had  both  reS  InH  ,,  "J  "^'""'^  ^L Tcly  ^^  P"^^*^ 
credit,  with  th.  Jlr:  f«d  heard  concerning  the  decay  .^^ 


credit,  with  the  method?  /^'^'^  concerning  t^e  a  -7^  ^pVniou 
have  always  bee^dSe^i  °^J-^«*°ri°g  **'  *°«1  ^^*='' '"  Je  **^  ^'^ 
eye  to  separate  TntetstlLf  *=""""  '^'^  "^T 

The  thoughts  of  «f   '^  ^  party-principles.  ^^r  the 

,o  whole  night,' s?that*rfe,?-«-«  -^  ™'«<^  TSTmethodicaV 
dream,  which  disposed  Si   "^^^'^'Wy  into  a  kmd  of  m  ^^ 

allegory,  or  what  else  the   '   V  «^°°te'»P'**'r  .^Ht 

Methought  I  returned  to  fK***"  "'^*"  P'^^  1°,.  tad  been  the 
morning  before,  buT  to^  ^  ^^^'  ^^'  "fj  Ae  company 
that  I  left  ther^,  I  saw    f^  «"n>rise,  instead  of  the        ^^^  ^ 

beautiful  virgin,  s'eatecT:;  17^*^  *>>-  «Pr  S^  nli'  »^  *'.' 
told  me,  was  Public  Credit  tT"^  ^'^  ^*'*  :  ad  of  being  adorned 
with  pictures  and  mans  Jl'     C^^®  '^^''s,  instead  w  yament 

written  in  golden  S£s       "     ""^  ^'^h  t«any  ac^ J^^  ^3S  the 
2o  il/.«-««  C&ar/a  with  the  Xct  of  T?^-."PP*'"  ^*      the  rigWband.  and 
the  Act  of  Toleration  on  tL  I  ^'^•^^"nity  oo  the  r  g^^      ^^^  tall 

was  the  Actof  Settlement i^Jhfr-     ^'^txe  ^f  .^^t  *«  eye  » 
the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  th**  "^^  P»*^^tv,r^ides  of  the  ^\ 
were  covered  with  such  a^t    V    °''^-     Bcr^to  *^%  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  pubHc  &''"^'»«'^*    ^^temed  to  set  an 
unspeakable  value  nponthJ^-     The      1»*^^  Tteniture,  inso- 
much that  she  ofterrefreXed--'"'  P^-^^th  tS.  ^f^ 
smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure.  ^  5f ^  «y«       ^  upon  thein;  ^f''^ 
the  same  time,  shewed  a  vSv     ^^  'oofe-^**  "^ness,  if  **  ^j 
3o  any  thing  approaching  thw^  ?**^cmar-       ^Tl   She  appea^^J 
indeed  infinitely  timorous  in    ^'^^'^    hurt         ^^^^.  and,  whether . 

was  from   the    delicacy   of  h       ''^•-  ^^^^^^^     oT^^  *^  *1 
troubled  with  vapours,  as  T  *^°nstitv«.-«^**^"'«.„ld  by  one  w^o  ' 

found  was  none  of  her  well"^^  *^^«»^a,*--*^h*^ged  colour  a""" 

startled  at  everything  sh^helrn"*'^'^'   ^-^  «    fiSse.  a^  '  ^ 
wards  found,  a  greater  val^  I?"      She  ^^^^^    "  ,  i  had  ever  met 
with,  even  in  her  own  sex  !'^'^'***"»an  th;e^*»     l.i^'^'^'^' 
sumptions,  that  in  the  twint^?  ^^bject  tc.-      ^^'tI  would  fe"  »«»y, 
from  the  most  florid  compel*   ^  **^  *«  e>^<^'  ^Tt\^^  ^^ 
40  body,  and  wither  into  a  sfcelelo"'  *"^  ""*      ***Teries  were  often »« 

^"     Her  T^^^^^^ 

J 


v.e  'wovld  revive    i 


<*e  r^^^^'-W     ^^'-  coi,^^**^o  ^ing  these  q>»ck  t 

'o  l.^?"-'^'    5/0^''  '^S^^^'^^^y  -^  o^"S  ft  ^er  feet  a  cc 
^«ceert-  ^«^,  ao!r*  «»«  o« ^^       **-       There   ^^        ftom  a\\  pai 

wh^^''>?t^''*^^S  o' **«  o^^     ^Ixe   otl^^J^ard,  to  which  sV 

'trri^?^:-'  ?2  ^'^     .^-^'■^'*':S    ^S  that  they  t 

^Uo^  ^'^-t  s^  *^«W*  i.^'^^a,    ^»»-^^  much  wonder  a 
'^     ^.? '^^ta,!^^  '^We^    ^^^ia    'l.t.e^me  virtue  m  he 
'^^'v  ^J*  little  d-  ''*^^^:^       l»*a  tl^^        was    formerly 

^^'me?",^,  ^Te^f '"-ss, ,       ^^^t^^i^-     ^t:"5er   she  pleased  ,„ 

'»efo^^*^>'let:'!yo^'*  ^      ^  ^^urry  of  though,,^ 

'0  tt^  ».   ''^  «nS  '^^fo J*^*^  ^^^^-^raf»»s^**  7»etbought  the  ha 
of  InJ^^  C.-  ^S^  ?1?  ^T^^^***'  ^^ntered  half  ^  ^^^ 


'^   '*C''S?^*X^^^^rafxxs^a  ^Sought  the 'h, 

-'  <la„^    ^  C.-  ^S^  ?1?  ^T^^^***'  ^^ntered  half  ^  ^^^ 

tlairce       ,   ^cab,,  J,^^^^    ^  ^^JJ    ti^^^^lr  seen,  even  in  a  a 

r  'J'^t  counr*  "^asl  ^4^  ^^  /  tv*^*'  .^elea  together  «  » 
/'*°^r,az,<;^  S.'^^?>  ^^^  '^«^  '^*'l5ribe  their  habits 
'^^''''3ro„„,^-'^««">.tJ>»'^<^5C>-,    ^**^     aes^^^^^  my  reader, 

""'citizen  -^^u  ^  K^>}^\^^^^     -y      ^t»^   ^      ^ea.«r.^  right  hand, 

«'>'asp„J"'.^_^.S^^^^:0^'   Zli^<^^/\t^    ^^S^oi  settle 


;nd  but  tc 


^'^^^\^^^     Vn^^.  V^V^"^  ^r,ee..^' 


I 


p;^ 


^oz^^^^ 


H^^ 


^    been  her  ^  ^^-^Jis 

=^inted  ana  ^r.^^^f  t/on   ^ 

"'*«  Pfaceban,. 

Aa^      ^       areata  OK      ^'^'''ns.  *  P»«W  .e/„t. 
^^       the  f       ange . 

orptesen^*'*'^  ^tppeared  to ^.^^at  heaps  of  ^  ^f**  ^^«ved  as 

ni  throne  tto^^fes-,  boun^  ^^l^^hea^  of  pl°i^  <>«  either  side 

of  notched    S  up  t^^^^^^^        paper  or  little  piles 

faggots.  lamenting  j.  °«ndles,  Uke  Bath 

'"^t^^^t^:ct%^^''^-  n?^l?«  va^shSt"^^  ^-cl  been 

frightful  spe^^^eably  match^^^^tered  a  second  ^    ™«"*  ««  «»« 
tions  very  ag^^^s.     The  fi^^  together,  and  ^l!f  *^«  *>f  appari- 

.oa:d"he  tS,  -  P«-n  who;^^jJ^»/e«tion  4^^^"^"^-* 
Toreat  Britain-  At  the  ,5  J  ^''^  never  seen,  wSk  3^''S'«'>; 
C'welled  to  their  fonnt  .'"trance  «>«  ^Yr^^t  ^"'"^ 
Sfps   of  paper  changed  ^^^  ^u^t.  the  piles   o?  ^^J^^-^,  the 

«y  own  part,   I  was  so  transpj^d  ^^."^  ^"'^^^^ :    a^  7^ 
though  I  must  confess  I  h^quM  r  ^      '^'*'*  ■'°y  that    r  '  *"" 
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THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  II5 

MTo.  ea  Ue  Rqya/  Exchange;  reflections  on  the  manner  in  which 
Commerce  disuses  the  benefits  of  nature  among  mankind;  it  has 
also  strengthened  the  national  ponver. 

Hie  segetes,  iJIic  vcniunt  felicius  uva  ; 
Arborei  faetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt 
Gramma.     Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odorcs, 
India  mittit  ebur,  molles,  sua  thura  Sabasi  ? 
At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 
Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum  ? 
Continuo  has  leges  aeternaque  foedera  certis 
Imposuit  natura  locis 

ViRQ.  Georg.  i.  54. 

This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits; 

That  other  Xo^diS  the  trees  with  happy  fruits; 

A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground; 

Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  safiron  crown'd  • 

India  black  ebon  and  white  ivory  bears  ; 

And   soft  Idume  weeps  her  odorous  tears : 
Thus  Porilus  sends  her  beaver  stones  from  far: 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war : 
Epirus  for  th*  Klean  chariot  breeds 
gn  hopes  of  palms)  a  rac^  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  the  original  contract;  these  the  laws 
Imposed  by  nature,  and  by  nature's  cause. 

Dryden. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  love  to  fre- 
quent as  the  Royal  Exchange.     It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction, 
and,  m  some  measure,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
see  so  rich  an  assembly  oi  countrymen  and  foreigners  consult- 
'"?  together  upon  the  private  business  of  mankind,  and  making 
tfiis  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.     I  must 
confess  I  look  upon  High  Change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which 
^  considerable  nations  have  their  representatives.     Factors  in 
Q  ^  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politic  world : 
"ey  negotiate  affairs,  conclude   treaties,  and  maintain  a  good 
coiTespondence  between  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are 
mded  from  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
^feent  extremities  of  a  continent.     I  have  often  been  pleased 
0  hear  disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  au 
^^aerman  of  London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  great  Mogul  *x 
entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.    I  am 
infiaitely  delighted  in  mixing   with   these  several  ministers  of 


I  2 
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commerce,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  differetw-      ^^  ^ 

different  languages ;    sometimes  I  am  justled  among  »      ^^le- 

Xnnenians:  sometimes  1  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews  ;  »»  g^gde, 

titnes  make  one  m  a  groupe  of  Dutchmen.    I  am  a  I'*";' jf  like 

or  Frenchman  at  different  times;   or  rather  fancy  '"y"      ©an 

tt,e  old  Phdc^opher    who  upon  being  asked  what   country 

^^^^^.Tlt^  ^^  ^*^  *  ««zen  of  the  world  »•  pie,  I 

.oSles  upon  me  S^^h^'s^"  ^' °*l 'T' ' ^  the  ^U  but  a 
the  same  time  connrves  I  ™^  ^"^^^^  Jthout  taking  »"/ 
further  notice  of  me  %u**  "^y  P**^""  "^  Sant  of  EgyP*. 
who  just  knows  me  bv  «•  I"^*"®  '^  ■°'^«*<'  *  ^^^itted  tae  soroe 
moniy  to  Grand  Cairo  .'^^*'  ^^''^^  fomierly  rer^f^f^^  xnodem 
Coptic,  our  conferences  J"""*  *^  ^  ^"  ""'  ""^^  „  ^d  a  ^'"'"'; 
This  grand  scene  of  T  °**  ^"^^^  *^*"  *  *^  fit^te  variety  of 
solid  and  substanUal  enf      *"^^  ^"^  ""^  ^"^  Ireat  lover  of 

mankind,  my  heart  nat.T.T*''""*'"*^-  ^  ^  ^""  ^^^at  the  s/g« 
of  a  prosperous  and  l  ^^  overflows  with  pl«»f**^l*t  at  ina"^ 
3o  public  solemnities  I  can  ^'^  multitude,  insomuch  tn  ^_^  ^^^ 
that  have  stolen  down  t«**°*  *0'"'>ear  expressing  my  joy  ^^j^^er- 
fully  delighted  to  see  ™''/^''eeks.  For  this  reason  ».*"  .  ^j^  off" 
private  fortunes,  and  ^      *  ^°^y  of  men  thriving  m  '        .  ^^ 

stock;  or,  in  other  wordc^''®  ^™®   ^'""^  P^^T^'^^wn  fan>2^'^ 
by  bringing  into   their         "^ing   estates  for  their  o*  ^ 

carrying  out  of  it  whate  °^  country  whatever  is  wana-fi. 

Nature  seems  to  havfe^*  '*  superfluous.  disseiwo*** 

her  blessings  amon?  i-i,      *^^en    a.   particular  care  to  ^^ 

eye  to  this  mutual  i„?®  different    regions  of  the  '«°^^'^\  jjat 

30  the  natives  of  the  sev       '''"^®    *"**  traffic  among  m«"'"  ^'y„d 

of  dependence  upon  „  ^^  ?«'"*«    of  tiie  globe  migW  »»*         ^^ 

their  common  interest         another,   and  be  united  ^^jT^^j^^f 

peculiar  to  it.     Ti,-  '    Almost  every  degree  produces  so       ^^^ 

'  sauce  m  another.    Th     *^  often    grows  in  one  country        ^ 

products  of  Barbado J*®  ^^^   ^^  Portugal  are  co"*fi,-eiened 

with  the  Dithof  !- f*-  the  infvision  of  a  China  plant  sweete 


with  the  pith  of  an  r   :  *'»«  irifUrfon  of  a  Chma  pian«.  =-         ^ 

flavour  to  our  Eu^,;^*^^  caxx«-       The  PWl  jPi"«„^*i  «« 

quality  is  often  the  n       ^o^*®-         The  single  dress  ot  a  ^     ^^ 

and  the  fan  come  tn    ****''<^'  ^^   »»»    hundred  climates,    i    ^ 

40  The  scarf  is  sent  ^^^  from   tlie  d  ifferent  en^  of  » 

°*  froo,  t^      tor-rid    zone,  and  the  tq-pet  «™ 
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K»»«h  the  Mle.    The  brocade  petticoat  r-fsss  out  ^f  ,. 
S^lt'.S,«»»^««^_)»«  ™t  of  the  bo,e,.;SS"'» 

lf-,econsWetooro«^  country  in  its  natural  prospect  wfi^ 
any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  wj,af  a  faa~ 
anUforteble  spot  of  earth  faUs  to  our  share;  JV^i^^^,  ?^ 
torians  teU  us,  that  no  frait  grows  originally  aniot,^  ^^  (,esirf 
hips  md  Havre,  acoms  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delicacies  of  t> 
like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  can  mike  no  farther  advances  towards  a  plumb  ffian  t,,  . 
losloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  3  crab* 
that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries, 
are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  different  ages,  and  natural- 
ised in  our  English  gardens  ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate 
and  fall  away  into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were 
whdly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our 
5un  and  soiL  Nor  has.traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world, 
than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  0«r 
ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate :  our  tables  are 
stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines  :  our  rooms  are  filled  with 
JO  pyramids  of  china,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan  : 
our  morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth  :  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America,  and 
repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  Andrew 
cauTthe  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens  ;  the  spice  islands  our 
hot-beds;  the  Persians,  our  sil k -weavers ;  and  the  Chinese,  our 
pottere.  Nature  indeed  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  nece^ri^s 
of  life  ;  but  traific  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  usetul,  ^„^ 
at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  every  thing  that  is  convenient 
and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happ.ness, 
,o  that  whilst  we  enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  JNorth  and 
South,  we  are  free  horn  those  extremities  of  weather  which  give 
them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  f f"  fi^'ds  of 
Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  ft-^it, 
that  rise  between  the  tropics.  members    • 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  tjsemi  m  a 

commonwealth  than  merchants.    They   knit  "'^"^'"^Vtf^'^''^'" 
i.  a  mutual  intercouise  of  good  offices,  -^'^V^^^th  and  °^ 

nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  '"=  ^s  th      ^^' 

nifieence  to  the  gi^at.     Our  English  mercham  ^^^  ruK-*'" 

40  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  ni=  "Dies. 


The  Mahometans  are  clothed  in  o^l^^^^.Z^^^^  ^'  "" 
inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  w.tB  ^^^^^^^ 

'X^hen  I  have  heen  upon  the  ChaTige  I  ^'^^^^'jf  ^"  ^Snted  in 
^f  our  old  kings  sUnding  in  person,  where  (le  i:.  r  ^^  ^^^^^ 
figy-,  and  looking  do«n  upon  the  wealthy  concou.  ^^  ^^^ 
ith  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  '"  i„„pe  spoke" 
rould  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  fj^"^^  ^^any 
1  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
irivate  men  who  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  vassal  ^^ 

lOwerfiJl  Baron  negociating  like  princes  for  g^^"^,l.„™rvP 
noney  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal  tre^"^'^ 
Trade,  without  enlarging  the  British  territories,  has  given 
sort  of  additional  empire;  it  has  multiplied  the  number  ol 
rich,  made  our  landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable  WM 
they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  the  accession  of  of" 
estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands  themselves. — C 


No.  387.  On  the  excellence  of  the  Britisb  conUiiution ;  advantaff 
of  baving  three,  and  not  more  than  three,  depositaries  of  Itgis- 
lative  povjer ;  evih  of  deifotiim ,-  inoiuledge  Nourishes  under  a 
free  go-verntnent. 

'n  ipiXriTti  7^  i^T€p,  lU  atuviy  a-piSp  it 

Menawd, 
Dear  native  land,  how  do  the  good  and  wise 
Thy  bjppy  clime  and  countless  blessing,  prize ! 

!  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  I  to  chuse  of 
what  religion  I  would  be,  and  under  what  government  I  wouM 
o  live,  I  should  most  certainly  gjve  the  preference  to  that  form  of 
religion  and  government  which  is  established  in  my  own  country 
In  this  point  I  think  I  am  determined  by  reason  and  conviction-' 
but  if  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  acted"  hy  prejudice,  I  am  sureit is 
an  honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  (he  iove  oC 
my  country,  and  therefore  such  an  one  as  I  will  always  in- 
dulge. I  have  in  several  papers  endeavoured  to  express  mr 
duty  and  esteem  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  design  this  as  | 

an  essay  upon  the  civU  part  of  oiir  coiLstitution,  having  often 
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entertained  myself  with  reflexions  on   tli*  • 

not  met  with  in  other  writeirs.  *^   subject,  which  I  hav 

That  form  of  government  appears   to   m 
which  is  most  conformable  to  the  equalit v  th^      ^^^  reasonable 
nature,  provided  it   be  consistent  with    nuifr  *  ^^  ^^^  ^^  iiuman 
quillity.    This  is  what  may  properly  be  called  ik^^""^  ^''^  t^n, 
empts  one  man  from  subjection  to   another        ^^^^  ^hich  ex- 
and  (Economy  of  government  will  permit.  ^         ^  *^®  order 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual    of  a  ne 
10  share  one  common  nature  ;  if  it  only    spreads  a         '  ^  ^^^^ 
branches,  there  had  better  be  none   at    all     since^^'^^  P^rticm^^ 
only  aggravates  the  misfortune  of  those    who  are  rf"^^  ^  ^^^^rty 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  com    "^^^  ^^  ^'t. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where    tkiG   legisJar     "^°'^- 
lodged  in*  several  persons,   especially     if    those   pe    ^^  ^^"^^r  is 
different  ranks  and  interests ;  for  where   t\iGy  are  '^^'^^  ^^^   of 
rank,  and  ronseauentlv  liawo  on  ;»«4-».^»^    ^^ of  \iiQ  sarv... 


all 
ar 


same 


rank,  and  consequently  have  an  interest   to  manage       ^^  ^^ 
that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a   despotical  go    Peculiar  to 


a  single  person.     But  the  greatest  security  a  people       "^"^^nt  i,^ 
20  their  Hberty,  is  when  the  legislative  power  is  in    ^^  ^^"^^  for 
persons  so  happily  distinguished,  that   by  providing  ^^  ^^n^  of 
ticular  interests  of  their  several  ranks,  they  are  provi^^'^  ^^  Par^ 
whole  body  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  common  i^     ^^^  ^^^  th^ 
least  one  part  of  the  legislators.  ^^^*  ^'^^  at 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  qq   . 
a  tyranny  ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  q^  ^"cr  tha^^ 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swallowed  up  ^^'^^  ^^^c^, 
and  contentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between  (t  ^  "'^PUt^3 
would  have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two,  and  a  grea^  ^*     ^Uf 

30  would  cause  too  much  confusion.     I  could  never  rean  ^  '^"'^^©j* 
in  Polybius",  and  another  in  Cicero »,  to  this  purpQ     ^^f^^^g'e 
a  secret  pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  English  constiti^*- '  ^'^^^ut 
it  suits  much  better  than  the  Roman.    Both  these  g,,^  ^"'  ^^'oh 
give  the    pre-eminence    to   a  mixt  government,   cons'^r"^      '^s 
three  branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular    'nn     ^^ 
had  doubtless  in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  theR     ^^^ 
commonwealth,  in  which  the  Consul  represented  the  kin    '^^^ 
Senate  th^  nobles,  and  the  Tribunes  the  people.     This  di  •  !^^^ 
of  the  three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitution  was  by  no  m^^^^^ 

40  so  distinct  and   natural,  as  it  is  in  the   English  governin^^'^^ 


or 
lo  c 
dis 
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f    it    I    ^^^^^ 
Among  several  objections  that   might  be  made  to  *  '    ^^^  bad 

the  chief  are  those    that  affect  the  consular  power,     ^^^YiOf^tj' 
only  the  ornaments   without   the  force  of  the  rega      ^^^^n  i^ 
Xheir  number  had  not  a  casting  voice  in  if,  for  wbicn  ^^^^^  ^at 
one  did  not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  ^^^^^  ^Vie 
at  home,  the  public  business  was  sometimes  at  a  ^^^  '      ^ot  ^^^ 
consuls  puUed  two  different  ways  in  it.     Besides,  \^        £  a^^"^* 
that  the  consuls  had  ever  a  negative  voice  in  the  P^^^^^^bet  ^^^ 
^r  decree  of  the  senate,  so  that  indeed  they  "^^J^  ^^    than  a 
.hief  body  of  the  nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  ot  sta     ,   ^^^ed 
distinct  branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which  none  can      ^^^  ^^^ 
upon  as  a  part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature-  ^^    ^ 

consuls  been  mvested  with   the   regal   authority  to  ^        ^^^^ 
degree  as  our  monarchs,  there  would  never  have  been    ^^^  ^^^^ 
sion  for  a  dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  po^^^  ""^  ^titution. 
orders,  and  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  vi^bole  cons   ^^^^^^\on 
Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  a,  whicb  g^^®^  ^ment  against 
of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an  unanswerable  ^''^'v.isdom  ^^ 
despotic  power.    Where   the  prince   is  a   1^*^  P    bsolute ;  b«t 
20  virtue,  it  is  mdeed  happy  for  his  people  that    ^^  ^^  ^iseand  %ood 
since,  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  '•^^^f  eerous  io^  ^ 
you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character,  it  is  v^^t-y    y\^^i\^^^  ""l 
nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its     V^^      rso^^-    ^ 
misery  depend  on  the  virtue  or  vices  of  a  <^%'f^^^  ^  of  absolute 
into  the  history  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  ar^  ^  ^^^ t  before  yo« 
princes,  how  many  tyrants  must  you  read    ^'^'^-[sXioi^^'^  *^ 
come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable       i^  ^^    ^^^  d  w^en  ^^\ 
honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  ^^^^^^'"''^ d^M"^ 
verted  into  an  absolute  prince.     Give  am     ^^^       and  co^ 
30  he  pleases  with   impunity,  you  extingui^H^'v^^    Trl' of  ^^'^'*^' 
quently  overturn    in  him  one  of  the    JL^Z^     :Puo^^'^^Kn 
This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of?    .-  '       the  P^^^^"" 

ful  heirs   apparent  to  grand    empires,    wh^ri        'nd  cruelty  ^ ''' 
of  them,  have  become  such  monsters  oT  l^i^     ^  rte 

a  reproach  to  huinan  nature  ?  ^^*  ^^  ear*  ^'^^ 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  eov^rr-.  ^^^nnzTC^^''^  *" 
that  in  heaven,  which    ^^  they,  is  ^if^^rtT^^^^^i  i^^ 
unlimited.     Was   iiian  hke  his  Creator  in  gc^^^'Jere  ^^^^ 
I  should  be  for  following  this  great  model-     '^^  Mbjt^on^^'''' 
40  and  justice  are  not  essential  to  the  ruler    1        ^"^ 
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put  myself  into  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  par- 
ticular will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotic  govern- 
ment and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.  About  nine  parts  of  the  world 
in  ten  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and  consequently  sunk: 
in  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  slavery  is 
indeed  a  state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in 
the  other  three  divisions  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
10  wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  liglit 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.     As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish 
fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push  his  researches  into 
aU  the  abstruse  comers  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary  for  him    to 
have  about  him  a  competency  of  aU  the  conveniences  of  life. 
The  first  thing  every  one   looks  after,   is   to  provide  himself 
20  with  necessaries.     This  point  will  engross   our  thoughts  till    it 
be  satisfied.    If  this  is  taken   care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  oxit 
for  pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  great  number^  of 
idle  people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  he  m  readii^g 
and  contemplation      These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  know- 
ledge;  and  as  men  grow  wise,  they  naturally  love  to  commux^i. 
cate  their  discoveries  ;  and  others,  seeing  the  ^^^^''^^f^^^^         a 
learned  life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation  e^u^ate^,^ 
tate,  and  surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation   is  filled  with  races  of 
wise  and  understanding  persons  n.    Ease  and  P^^J^^J/^^  therefore 
30  the  great  cherishers  of  knowledge;  and  as  ^^l^^' ^^^^^^^^^^^<^ 
governments  of  the  world  have  neither   ot    tne    '^Y  are   Txa« 
turally  over-run  with  ignorance  and  barbarity,  ^n    ^^^^Pf  >  i^^i^ed, 
notwithstanding  several  of  its  princes  are  at^soi      '        ^^  are  men 
famous  for  knowledge  and  learning  ;  but  ^^^  ,      ^^'  because 

the  subjects  are  many  of  them  rich  and  ^^^j\j^;  th*.^'^^''^  ^^^ 
thinking  fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  ty'^^^^e  invited  ""r""^^  ""^ 
the  eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  shoui  p^^^    of  V'?^'^' 

mould  their  constitution,  having  so    ^^'^JLvernments    tl^J.^    ^^^^ 
within  their  view.     But  in  all  despotic    S^^^^^  ^^^^^   !^  ^Z^^^   * 
40  particular  prirtce  may  favour  arts  and   1^^  natural 
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degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe  ^^^"'..if  t^^/ 
reign,  how  the  Romans  lost  themselves  by  degrees  ^\^^^/f 
to  an  equality  with  the  most  barbatous  nations  that  su  ^t&^ 
them.    Look  upon  Greece  under  its  free  state,  and  jO    ^oid 
think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  climates,  and  under  Olfierent 
heavens,  from  those  at  present;   so  different  are  the  geniuses 
which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery  and  Grecian  liberty  '*. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reasons  that  debase 
the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on  it 
lo  as  the  principal.    This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is, 
I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that  form  oi  govern- 
ment, as  it  shews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
ends  of  all  civil  institutions. — L, 


I 
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O/'  c^,  '^ures,    port"iWq"e  ThejsJa  ride,. 

O' *»<=i^\5  V     ^^'O  ,"'',rfi.iiiiI)"'«'T'»«l>*JMed.     Upon 

t»'-.'*-B^^      VN-^^'^'"    '?  rtun'     '»    themselves,  or  ,o  Ih.t 

"\>^vV^>    <i^  """'^'^       f  he    room,  I  observed  »  settled 

■.       ^   v^,ti^<i,,      .-„*-r>     I  X  should  have  been  trouble* 

"ed.    We  were  u 

a  little  while, 

,  '  you  may  now  s 

X^y  ,SV>^  *dli'"'»ire;f.m.,  ai^air.,  aii. 
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4-Vif*  Doint  of  my  knife,  vj\i\c\i  ^ 
me  to  reach  her  a  1  ttl.  salt  «Pon  tl^  Tobedie/ce,  that  I  let  it 
did  in  such  a  trepidation,  and  hurry  oi  o  '  y  jj 

drop  by  the  way;  at  which  she  ^^T fve^  Lnf  t^ob^v^^^ 
feU  towards  her.    Upon  this  I  looked  very  ^lanlc ,  and,  od 
the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  ^^  consider jnyseUm 

c   ■  *i,„«-  iiaH  broueht  a  disaster  upon  we 

some  confusion  as  a  person  that  naa  L»ruu6 
family.     The  lady,  however,  recovering  herself  after  a  bttle  sj^e 
,       said  to  her  husband,  with  a  sigh,   '  My  dear,  misfortunes  nev 
come  single.'    My  friend,  I  found,  acted  but  an  under  part  at « 
lo  table,  and  being  a  man  of  more  good-nature  than  "nderstanmn^, 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions  and  humoun, 
of  his  yoke-fellow.  ,       .         .  ^„.p 

'  Do  not  you  remember,  child,'  says  she,  '  that  the  V^^^^n^'^^ 
fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spUt  the  salt   P 
the  table?' 
*Yes,'  says  he,  *my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us 

account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  ^.'  .      , 

The  reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  a 
all  this  mischief.     I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  co^ 
20  with  my  usual  taciturnity,  when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  J   y 
seeing  me  quitting  my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  acr 
one  another  upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humour  n 
so  far  as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  y 
side.     What  the  absurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  n^^ 
know,  but  I  suppose  there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  i^ 
it ;  and    therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  dis- 
posed  of  my  knife  and  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is     ^ 
figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  no 
know  any  reason  for  it.  '  .    . 

30      It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  conceive^ 
an  aversion  to  him.     For  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found  by 
Jady's   loohis  that  she  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fe|^^^' 
^Jtb  an     xinfortunate  aspect.     For  which  reason  I  took  my  leav 
imtnedisLiLGly   after  dinner,   and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgir^P^ 
^pon  rrxyr  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  o 
^^e   ev-ils     tliat  attend   these    superstitious   follies  of  n^^ff"  ' 
^ow    ttiey      subject  us  to    imaginary  afflictions,  and  ^^^^^^^^^ 
sorrows,     -izhat  do  not  properly  come  within  our  Jot.    ^^ ^  .^ 


'^^tural     calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  us,  we  tuni   ^ 
^°  ^ost    iii<iiiJffferent  circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suffer 
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.^      *=    as   from  real  evils.       J  Iiave    fcnown 
much  from  trifling  a*="^*.f  r'^ielxf  s   rest ;  and    have  seen    a  own 
the  diooting  of  a  star  spoil  a       *     petite,  upon  tfae   plucking  oi  a 
in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose   n         ^^  midnight  has  alarm  e<i   a   famdy 
merry-thought    A  screectt-"        ^^^^  the  voice  of  a   cricfeet  hath 
more  than  a  band  of  ^'^'f^^^^kring  of  a  lion      There    is     xi.«tiimg 
stn„:k  more  terror  than  t»*f/„ot  appear  dreadful  to  ax»    ixnagma- 
S^Lsiderable,  which  =^y^^«a  prognostics.     A    r,,^^^.    ^^i, ,, 

tion  that  is.fiUf  j;*  *^So  P^lktd  assembly,  that  ^^ 
a  crooked  pin,  shoot  «P  .^    »"»'f^^«  old  woman    xx^^^     f "U  of 

,  I-nemberlv^^«^^,^dae«  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^Jt^'^ily  ob- 
noise  and  mirth,  ^^^^  .gen  «^  ^T  -who  ^«"  Prese,i/**^  »-emarlr 
served  there  were  thirte  se>reral  ^  ^^  i^,,^  th^  *  ^^^SoZ^f 
^ck  a  panic  te^^/^^jes  -^/^^f^Sie  of  our  ^-^nal^  ^*^^^CS 
that  one  or  two  of  the  '»  ^^e  <***^  there  were  fou^'^k^i:,**'-  °"t 
rS^d  of  mine,  taking  ^^  ^rrc^^fjone  of  the  co^'^^I^I^ions 
i  near  her  confinement,  e»di«g, a        bo^^^'J^   m  a.^ 

^m,  and  that,  instead  of  P    ^  ^etn      ^^  the  ooj^^-       **^  should 

^%  plainly  'r^l^^P^f^'^^o^P--^  """^    ^^^*    ^  ^""^  ««t 
my  friend  found  out  tb«  the  «=*'    *^  ^     fan^^«On 

,0  S  but  half  the  women  ^^  ,,pours,  ^e^     "^ 

that  very  night.  troubled  ^g  ^^^^  fiends  a^^*^^  '^i 

An  old  maid,  that  is        ^  aO^^'^faniilr,  who  ^  ^^  n^.-^fes  j 
nitt  disturbances  of  this  fe  g^^**  f    ophe*:'^  ^O^^*^^  '^^b  '''*' 

Antiquated  Sibyls,  that  f  o   ^^^  ^^  alway        ^^  aU^^^^i  ^  e^^e 

^^  ?TdSh-^tches ;  »«f  b^ise-dog,  that  bowleg,  ^^  ^    ^  ,^^ 
hearing  dea"  eat  h^u        ^j^.^ch.     »"'^'l  ^,j  **  t/,e  !?«1etf 

out  of  ber  ^»^^^[*' ^U  of  tbet^'^J  „ot  o^J*  o*,4*f«6;e; 

at  a  time  T^f ^*^ 'J  tnuUitud^ JL  P Jj^,  of  ijf J^y  f^  ^v^^   ' 

^°  ^^*  fe^t  bTIn  -P^-r-S  are  natural  ,^  ...'^n/, 
neat  *^"^'Sar  and  ig-^'t"^  Je  entertain  the  thow/**  so^^'^s 
fro"*  ^TbehLorwitb-bic^XJ,  uncertainty  of'g^ Of  ^^o, 

"^•^deS^of  any  future^^J  i^^merable  apprehensionV^'Sfe* 
Si  a  melancholy  «^"^tn7y  di^PO-  it  to  the  observa«on^?>: 
^.ioS,  a»"i  '^"TvT^nd  predictions.  For  as  it  is  the  ^^^?h 
S-oS--/;t'"erto'retrench  the  evib  of  life  b.^^^^^f 
foncero  ^'^  ^Sosophy.  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  muitj^* 
reasoni»g^°  J^tiioents  of  superstition.  ? 

40  tbeott  l>y 
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For  my  own  part,  I  should  be    very   much  trouWed  ^«e 
endued  with  this  divining  quality,   though    it   should  infopn  me 
truly  of  every  thing  that  can  befall   me.      I  would  not  awW^^ 
the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  msery, 
before  it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  ag-ainst  these  gloomy 
presages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  myself 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  ot 
events,  and  governs  futurity.     He   sees,  at  one  view,  the  whole 

lo  thread  of  my  existence,  not'  only  that  part  of  it  which  1  ha\e 
already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the 
depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend 
myself  to  his  care;  when  I  awake,  I  give, myself  up  to  his  direc- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  wiiJ  look  up  to 
him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  he  will  either  avert  them 
or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the 
tinie  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  aU 
solicitous  about  it ;  because  I  am  sure  that  He  knows  them 
both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  imrf^r 

20  them.— C.  *^*^"^^  ^^  ^^vCT 


Wo.  15.     On  the  'vanity  and  frivoHty  of  ^ometi  • 

happiness;  illustrated  by  the  characters  and lin^J,     J^.  "^ M' 
Ful-via.  ^^^  "if  Aurelia  and 

Parva  leves  capiunt  animos 

Ovu>  ^j.-    A 
Light  minds  are  pleased  with  trifles.      *  **  ^5^" 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with  grenf 
at    the  splendid   equipages   and  party-coloured   l.  ?*^°^^^"^®"^ 
fantastic  nation.     I  was  one  day  in  particular        ^^^^   of  that 
Jady,  that  sat  in  a  coach  adorned  with  gilded  i^^^^^^P^^^^n^  a 
painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis     ^Jf^'  ^^^  ^nely 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and  loaded  behini        ^^^^*  ^^5 
nunnber  of  powdered  footmen.     Just  before   tl   "^'^^  ^^e  same 
Couple  o^  beautiful  pages,  that  were  stuck  amr?^   ^"^^  ^^^e  3 
^Hd,    ^y  *^^^^  ^^y  ^^esses  and  smiling  features  ?^  ^^^  harness, 
^"^  ^Ider  brothers  of  the  little  boys  that  were  carver?  ^""^^"^  ^^^^  the 
ever^r  comer  of  the  coach.  ^^^  Painted  m 

-rlic  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleantlme,  ^vi^^     . 

^^^^^rds  gave 


I 

an  occasion  to  »  ^'^^dresses  of  a  Ll?^^^'      She  t.^  ^ 

and  intimate  acH      .  ;ni,  ii^^   i>        ^*^«,  ^jyon  th^  ^^^  sl  l^rt^ 

shining  equipage,  ^^^^^  .^f  ^^.^^^^  ^^''ed   to \erV'^^<>«'^^  of  Sf 
richesfbut  a  crazy  <^^f /J^^ion.    The  eireunSL^  ^^^  ^^^r^V 
sawh^r,  were,  it  seems,  the  disguises  only  <.fTir2t^'  '"^  ^^'^^T/ 
a  kind  of  pageantry  to  cover  distress;  for  in  tn^o         ^^^'^^  ^nrf 
she  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomr^^'"'^^^  ^^er 
ficence ;  being  sent  thither  partly  by  the  Joss  of  ^  ^^"^  ^^Snu 
10  partly  by  the  possession  of  another.  ^  ^^^^^>  ana 

I  have   often    reflected  with    myself    on    this    u^ac 
humour  in  womankind,  of  being  smitten  with  every  thi^^^"?^^'® 
showy  and  superficial;  and  on  the  numberless  evils  tbat  ^b  fi^  ^^ 
sex,  from  this  light  fantastical  disposition.      I  myself  reme    K  *^^ 
young  lady  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a  coupJe  of  Un^^  ^ 
tunate  rivals,  who,  for  several  months  together,  did  aii  thev     ^^^"" 
to   recommend   themselves,  by  complacency  of   behaviour  ^^^^ 
agreeableness  of  conversation.     At  length,  when  the  competii-^'^^ 
was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her  choice,  ©n    ^^^ 
20  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  bethought    himself  of  addin     ^^ 
supernumerary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  effe  ^ 
that  he  married  her  the  very  week  after.  > 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very  much  cherishe 
this  natural  weakness  of  being  taken  with  outside  appearanc 
Talk  of  a  new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether 
they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate  ^  :  mention  the  name 
of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of 
her  gown  and  petticoat.     A  balJ  is  a  great  help  to  discourse,  and 
a  birth-day  furnishes  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth  after.      a 
30  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  an  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond    a 
brocade  waistcoat- or  petticoat,  are   standing  topics.     In  short 
they  consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  species,  and  never  cast 
away  a  thought  on  those  ornaments   of  the  mind,  that   make 
persons  illustrious  in  themselves  and   useful  to  others.     When 
women  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  another^s  imaginations 
and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wond^T^l 
that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life,  thaxx 
the   solid  and  substantial  blessings  of  it.     ^  ^^^^  who  has  be^^x 
trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conversation,  is  i^  danger  of  every  en^_ 
o  broidered  coat  that  comes  in  her  way.      ^  P^'""  ""*  ^"'^^^^  ^'ov^s 
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jj^ay  be  lier  niin.    In  a  word,  lace  and  ribbands,  silver  and  gold 

galoons^,  witb  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to 

women  of  weak  minds  or  low  education,   and,  when  artificially 

displayed?  are  able  to  fetch  down  the   most:  airy  coquette  from 

the  wildest  of  her  flights  and  rambles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  ndise :  it  arises,  in  the   first  place,   from  the  enjoyment  of 
one's  self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendsbip  and  conversation 
of  a  few  select  companions:    it  loves    shade   and  solitude,  and 
lo  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  ^nd  meadows ;  in 
short,  it  feels  everything  it  wants  within   itself,  and  receives  no 
addition  from  multitudes  of  witnesses   and  spectators.     On  the 
contrary,  false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.     She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction 
from  the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admira- 
tion which  she  raises  in  others.     She  flourishes  in  courts  and 
palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but  when 
she  is  looked  upon. 
Aurelia,  though  a  woman   of  great   quality,   delights  in  the 
20  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time 
m  her  own  walks  and  gardens.     Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom 
fnend,  and  companion  m  her  soUtudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her 
ever  since  he  knew  her.     They  both  abound  with  good  sense, 
consummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual  esteem ;  and  are  a  perpetual 
entertainment  to  one  another.     Their  family  is  under  so  regular 
an  oeconomy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast,  employment  and 
^^ersion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself. 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return  with  the 

.0  to  f  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  *«  ^''^  1     i  r '  """"^  ^"^^times  live  in  town,  not 

rl    •^''^  ^^  so  properly  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may 

thev'''  ''^  ^^emselves  the  rehsh  of  a  country  life.     By  this  LanI 

bt?K^^^  ^^PPy  in  ^^^  ^'^'''  ^^\^^  ^y  ^eir  children,  adored 

of  a?:L"  ^^^it^,  ^^^  """  ^""""'"  '""  '"^'  ^^  '•^^^^  the' delight, 

b^t'^J^^rZta  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia!  she  consider  her 
io^^^,**  hTri^^^I^  '".'^  '"?'  upon  discretion  and  good 
qua«f  ^^'y  Z,  X\^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  vinbecoining  a  woman  of 

'  **^  tJe  ^S^^'"  *«  ^  "°*  •"  '^^  *^'"«  ''  *»»«  playhouse, 
^**"      „   See  note  to  P»Se  83. 
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or  ih^  drawing-room :  she  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body 
and  restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one  place, 
when  she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  missing 
of  an  opera  the  first  night,  would  be  nciore  afflicting  to  her  than 
the  death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own 
sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent  modest  retired  life,  a 
poor-spirited  and  unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification 
would  it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to  view 
is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible  by  being 

10  conspicuous  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without  observing,  that  Virgil  has 
very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  passion  for  dress  and  show, 
in  the  character  of  Camilla;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have 
shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  described  as 
a  woman  m  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that,  after  having 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast  her 
eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  beautiful 
coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  *  A  golden  bo^y^. 
says  he,  *hung  upon  his  shoulder;  his  garment  was  buckled  with 

20  a  golden  clasp ;  and  his  head  covered  with  a  helmet  of  the  same 
shining  metal.'  The  Amazon  immediately  singled  out  this  well 
dressed  warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman's  longing  for  the 
pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with. 

Totumque  incauta  peragmen 
Faemineo  praedac  tt  spoliorum  ardebat  amore. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  trifles,  the  poet,  by 
a  nice  concealed  moral,  represents  to  have  been  the  destruction 
of  his  female  hero. — C. 
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ISTo.  23.     Against  the  authors  of  libels  and  lampoons ;  Socrates  an 
Aristophanes]   CcBsar     and   Catullus;    Cardinal    Maxarin    an 
Quillet;  Sixtus  V  and  Pasquin;  Aretine  ;  fable  of  the  frogs  ana 
the  boys, 

Saevit  atrox  Volscens,  nee  teli  conspicit  usquam 
Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  immittere  possit. 

ViRG.  Mn.  IX.  420- 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and  gazing  round 

Descry'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound; 

Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge. 

°  Dbyden. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  ba?e  ungenerous  ^ir^ 
than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation.     Lampo 
and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are.  like  P^*^^ 
darts,  which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it   mcurao    . 
For  this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see  the  ^**^" 
of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  ma  . 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  1  - 
human  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  P^^°^ 
to  raise  uneasiness  among  near  relations,  and  to  expose  wfio 
10  families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time  that  he  remains  unseen  an 
undiscovered.      If,  besides  the  accomplishments  of  being  witty 
and  ill-natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  tn 
most  mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  society.     W 
satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the  mos 
exempt  from  it.      Virtue,  merit,  and  everything  that  is  praise- 
worthy, will  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery, 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these  arrov« 
that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  excuse  that  is  or  can 
be    made  for  them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only 
20  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or 
sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  person.     It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery 
or  murder;  but  at  the  same  time,  how  many  are  there  that  wou^d 
not  rather  Jose   a    considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  itseU, 
than  be  set  up  ^  sl  mark  of  infamy  and  derision  ?  and  in  this  case 
a  man  shou/d  corisider  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
^f^^^^ons  of  liirn   that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

TThose  Who  ca^rE    F"*  the  best  countenance  upon  the  outrages  or 
this  nature  U'hiclit    ^re  oifered  them,  are  not  without  their  secret 
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anguish.     I  have  often  observed  a  I>^^^^  '^^ 

at  his  death  ^  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  fj^^  ''^Socrat^s's  behaviour 
it     That  excellent  man,  entertaining  1^^^  ^  .^'^^  ^^"^^  Considered 
he  drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  witlx  a  discou^'^''^'  *    ^^"^^  ^^^^'^ 
of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says,  tha^\^''f'^   ^mmortaiity 
any  the  most  comic  genius  can  censure  him  />.    .  »  ^^  ''''^  ^^^''^^« 
a  subject  at  such  a  time.    This  passage,  j  tjnt     ^tZlT""  '"^^ 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a   conied/n  on  ^„^;  ^^'^f  >:?'-nces 

th^discourses  of  that  divine  Pbilosopher.  "t'S' b""en  o^^^^^^^^ 
10  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  UttleLoTe^ZTtht^"''^ 
oJ  buffoonery,  that  he  was  seve,.,  times  p7.Zf,  t  £^  ^ 
acted  upon  the  stage  and  never  expressed  the  least  resentmenf 
at  it.  But,  with  submission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here 
made  shews  us,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impression 
upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invited  him 
to  a  supper,  and  treated  him  with  such  a  generous  civility,  that 
he  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after.     Cardinal  Mazarin    gave 
the  same  kind   of  treatment  to  the  learned   Quillet,    who    had 
20  reflected  upon    his  Eminence  in  a   famous   Latin  poem-       The 
Cardinal  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  kind  expostulations     upon 
what  he  had  written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem;  and   dismissed 
him  with  a  promise  of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall,  -which 
he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.         This 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated    the 
second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  Cardinal,  after  having  e3c:puTiged 
the  passages  which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  forgiving  a    temper. 

Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  statue  of  Pasquin"  was  one  night 

30  dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  undei-   it,  that 

he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his  laundress  was  xnade 

a  princess.     This  was  a  reflexion   upon   the  pope's  sister,     xvho, 

before  the  promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean   eiroizm- 

stances  that  Pasquin  represented  her  ^.     As  this  pasquinacie   xxiade 

a  great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  1^^^:^^^^^^^^^ 

money  to  any  person  that  should  discover  i"        ^  ^^  ^^         JTlie 

author  relying  upon  his  Holiness's  ^^j'^^^-n  him,  made  tlie^"^^ 

private  overtures  which  he  had  received  tro^  ^.^  ^^^  renrar-ci     Vf "" 

zos^^  himself;  upon  which  the  pope  ^.^^i^  the  satirist  fo»-  ti^^ 

40  had  promised,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  ai  xx^ 


X  2 


^^ ^    bis  to^^  -^-<^ 


^    otde>^>^:^      of  his  5^   '»»  V""^  trite**"*'  *»d  both.. 
,e  ^^'^ft  *a^  ^^  ^  ^be  Van     ^^erJ",    **  '^'hiViT!^  *"s  Wh  1  ^"'"Tone 
^^<^\\i^ t^^^       the  Su^^at^^^Pies  ,f^"*"b«tion      '^ * 


S  Ste*^"^^t»*    ^  t^''*  lie  C  ''^^^'^'  '  ^«"'d  ""'^'''"^  '^^-'^^ 

\lrsa«ve  seci>*^l^e  ordj^  ^  Is  indeed^^^^e,  cou/d  he  d  ''"*"^'^^ 

young  lad,  sh»l»   ^^  ridS^^  for  a„ljf  ^^^poofs.  "'J^^.'^^^^o^^ 
a  family  tumea  ^     ^u^  for  ^^n,  ""^^PP^  featu^  .^"  i''n«^e« 

be  made  uneasy  ^  „„  ^^^%toTu     '•?  ''o'nestiV    ",    '   ^  father  of 
-  nay.  a  good,  »   temperate,  and  ,"?'*'" ^^'PreVJd  ^^'"'ty;  a  4£ 
countenance  bv  t^e  represL?^.  ^  JUst  nia„      .     '^ord  or  a-^- 
•Jo  him  h J!    '^        c«   ^"^entation  o/^  tt      "'  sAaH  k^  action  ; 

tempered  °^°"*--  Pe""cious  a  i^^"^^  qual^i^     ''"'  ««*  oi 

"''*°utan;^5f^,i'   *f  <^  of  heedles     .„  ^^   ^^  ^  tvot 

t/^"  «^9uafn,  ^^'^'^  ^^''e  sacrificed  tL    *'°"S'«*erate  ,     • 
^^•f'^W^ir^'  'o  a  certain  levity  oVfP"^^«onf^*f'^'  that 

<:y u.^^^j^.^^'^ore hurtful  than  an  mJZrr^   *^    V"  '^^ 

C:!^<S-a^   o^  V   ^a£'c/<fen<:ai'F''«beforen,e     *    ^*^    Sir    R„^~ 
^*fjC«Op«t   up    tb^'*- heads,  they'd  b^^  *    Po„dri„d 

X  tlife  iw^r  ^^  P'">'  'o  you,  it  i3  ^^1  you  never 

^*tl>  to  us.' 


/ 
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^33 


As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedioated  to  se- 
rious thoughts,  1  shall  indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as 
may  not  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  as  the  settling  in  ourselves  a  charital>Ie  frame  of 
mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  paper 
endeavoured  to  expose  that  particular  breach  of  cliarity  which 
has  been  generally  overlooked  by  divines,  because  tliey  are  but 
few  who  can  be  guilty  of  it.— G. 


No.  461.     Tife  subject  of  libeUouj  cuuritings  continued ;   severe  con- 
demnation of  the  practice  ;  quotation  from  Bayle. 

Jam  saevus    apertam 
In  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus,   et  per  honestaa 

Ire  minax  impune  domos.  ..  ^ 

HoR.  Epist,  u.  1.  148. 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous    to    a   government,    and  de- 

10  testable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and 

pamphlets;  but,  at  the  same  time,   there  is  nothing  so  difficult 

to  tame  as  a  satirical  author.       An    angry  writer,    who  cannot 

appear  in  print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons. 

A  gay  old  woman,  says  the   fable,    seeing   all  her  wrinkles  re. 

presented  in  a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in 

a  passion,  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  as  she  was 

afterwards  surveying   the   fragments,  with    a    spiteful   kind  of 

pleasure,  she  could  not  forbear  uttering  herselt  m  the  following 

soIUoquy:  'What  have  I  eot  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine? 

20  I  have  only  multiplied  my  deformity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly 

faces  where  before  I  saw  but  one/ 

It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  en^^rj  person  that  Writes  a  book, 
or  a  paper,  to  s^wear  himself  the  author  of  tt,  ana  enter  do^n  in 
a  pubUc  register  his  name  and  />/^^^  ^-^  ^         ' 

This,    indeed,  would   have    fffectually  suppressed   all  printed 
scandal,  which  general^  o.nears  ^^^^^  borrowed  names  or  un- 
der  none  at  a/  Bntl    ^^to  be  feared,  that  such  an  expedient 
would  not  only  destrV    '"  ^al    but  learning:  it  would  operate 
promiscuously,  and  to^  ^^"^S  corn  and  tares  together.      kt^^ 
30  to  mention  some  of  ??^  ^^  ^?  celebrated  works  of  piety,  wMc^H 
have  proceeded  froL^He  ^^^^J^s   authors,  ^^"^  .^^ZrT^t     "^ 
^e.  Lit  to  co4^     anony-;- ,,,  ,  <^^^^l ^t^^^^.^ZZ^^ 
are  few  works  of  ^^^    to  ^     ^oine  out  at  n^^^  ^  ^'^^  s 
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The  v/tlter  gexierally  ^f"^  very  f^^^^n,  in  the  world 

ti2.tae-     ^e  owns  tTaem  ;   and,   l    »«  .^  ^j^ey  j^     ^ho  are  capable 

beiore;  ^^^^^  ^et    pen  ^^^P.^Pr;oductions   i^^^  before  band 

-^  ^""l^es^^-^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  '^^'^  Taedare,  tL^^^   on  such  con- 

ttot  ^^^^  vor  my  own  part,  1  "^^^V^^^'^^thSl  7      ^^P^^  ^  P'-^^'^^ 

diUoti^-^^.^  ^^^  ^.^^  f^^^y  favours,  wbich  snau  last   ^^  y^^^^r  than 

tYve  P^ ,  g  autYior  is  concealed. 

•    ^^^^f^  t  ^^^ch  makes  it    particularly  difficult    to   restrain  these 

^^^^  calumny  and  defamation,  is,  that  all    sides  are  equally 

^^^.^  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by 

lo  guilty  ^^^gg^  ^^ose   interests    he    propagates   by  such  vile  and 

^f^nious  methods.     I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry  who 

1?  ^     inflicted  an  examplary  punishment  on  an  author  that  has 


suppo 
in  a 


,rted  their  cause  with  falsehood  and  scandal,  and  treated 
most  cruel  manner  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
l"oked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists.  Would  a  govem- 
ent  set  an  everlasting  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one 
of  those  infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them  by  tear- 
ing to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly 
ao  see  an  end  put  to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  scandal  to 
government,  and  a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  make  a  minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and 
would  fill  all  mankind  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who 
should  treat  him  so  unworthily,  and  employ  against  him  those 
arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of  against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  imagine 
what  I  have  here  said  is  spoken  with  respect  to  any  party  or 
faction.     Every  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a 
Christian  or  gentleman,   cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this 
30  wicked   and    ungenerous   practice,   which   is   so    much   in   use 
among  us  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime  °, 
and  distinguishes  us  from  all  the  governments  that  lie  about  us. 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are 
aimed  at  particular  persons,    and  which  are    supported    even 
with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind, 
and  highly  criminal  in  themselves.      Infamy,  like  other  punish- 
ments, is  under  the  direction  arxci  distribution  of  the  magistrate, 
and  not  of  any  private  persox^.       Accordingly  we  learn  from 
a  fragment  of  Cicero  '^^  that,  tfaough  there  were  very  few  cap- 
40  ital  punishments  in  the  twelve   t^t^les,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which 
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took  away  the  good  name  of  another  was   to  be  punished    by 
death.    But  this  is  far  from  being  our  case.     Our  satire  is  no- 
thing but  ribaldry  and   Billingsgate.      Scurrility  passes  for  wit  • 
and  he  who  can  call  names  in  the    greatest  variety  of  phrases 
is  looked  upon  to  have  the  shrewdest  pen.     By  this  means  the 
honour  of  families  is   ruined  ;    the   highest  posts  and  greatest 
tides  are  rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  sight  of   the  people  ; 
the  noblest  virtues  and  most  exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant.     Should  a  foreigner,  who 
10  knows  nothing  of  our  private  factions,   or   one  who  is  to  act 
his  part  in  the  world  when  our  present   heats  and  animosities 
are  forgot ;  should,  I  say,  such  an    one   form  to  himself  a  no- 
tion of  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in  the  British  nation,  who 
are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which   are  given    them  in 
some  or  other  of  those   abominable    writings  which   are    daily 
published  ^mong    us,    what    a    nation    of  monsters    must    we 
appear! 

As    this    cruel    practice  tends  to    the    utter    subversion    of 
all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it    deserves  the  utter  detes- 
2otation  and  discouragement  of  all  who    have   either  the  love  of 
their  country,    or    the   honour   of  their    religion   at   heart.     I 
would  therefore  earnestly  recommend    it    to   the   consideration 
of  those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious    arts  of  writing,  and    of 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  the   reading  of  them.      As  for   the 
first,  I  have  spoken  of  them  in  former    papers,  and  have    not 
stuck  to  rank   them  with  the   murderer    and   assassin.      Every 
honest  man  sets  as  high  a  value  upon    a    good  name  as  upon 
life  itself ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  privily  assault 
the  one    would   destroy   the   other,  might  they  do  it  with   the 
30  same  security  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take   pleasure   in    the    reading  and  dis- 
persing of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little 
short  of    the  guilt  of  the  first  composers.     By  a  law  of  the  em-. 
perors  Valentinian  and  Valens^  it  was  made  death  for  any  persorx 
not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to 
tear  or  bum  it.     But,  because  I  would  not  be  thought  smgular  i^ 
my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall  conclude  f  ^  P\P%^^^^  tU^ 
words  of  Monsieur  Bayle^  who  was  a  man  ^^.^^f' '^^^  o^ 

thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  1^™^^.*"^^^^^^^  i3   , 

^0     *  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a  iioei    is  i^^^ 
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aesirous  of  doing  mischief  ^^^l'^^ :t7 uS'^' ^Wt^^ 

of  a  defamatory  libel  ?      is  it  "ul  «*"  «-i,|s    ^      o^p  is 

God  ?  We  must  distinguish  in  this  point.  ^^'^^^Aeasute  ' 
either  an  agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected  with  ^^^^  x^etoec 
with  a  witty  thought  which   is  well  expressed,   or  %  » y 

which  we  conceive   from  the   dishonour  of  the  pers  ^  ^^^^ 
defamed.      I  will  say   nothing  to  the  first  of  these  <>ases,'  ^^^ 
perhaps  some  would    think    that    my  morality   is    ^ot  ^^ 
10  enough,  if  I  should  affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  tn  ^^ 
agreeable  sensations  any  more  than  of  those  occasioned  hj  suga 
honey,  when  they  touch  his  tongue  ;  but,  as  to  the  second,  ^\^ 
one  will  own  that  pleasure  to  be  a  heinous  sin.     The  pl^        * 
in  the  first  case  is  of  no  continuance ;  it  prevents  °  our  reasotF    .  , 
reflexion,  and  may  be   inunediately  followed  by  a  secret  ^^ 
to  see  our  neighbour's   honour  blasted.    If  it  does* not         -^^^ 


immediately,  it  is    a  sign   that  we  are  not  displeased  with 
ill-nature  of  the  satirist,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  him  def^^"^^ 
his  enemy  by  all    kinds   of  stories;  and  then  we  deserve      ^^^ 
20  punishment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel  is  subject,    I  ^^^ 
here  add  the  words  of  a  modern  author.      'St.  Gregory  i*I^^^ 
excommunicating  those  writers  who  had  dishonoured  Gasto^^^'^^ 
does  not  except  those  who  read  their  works ;   Because  says  h^^ 
if  calumnies  have  been  always  the  delight  of  their  hearers,  an^ 
a  gratification  to  those  persons  who  have  no  other  advantage 
over  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading  them 
as  guilty  as  he   who   composed  them?     It    is  an  uncontested 
maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action  would  certainly  d^  *^ 
if  they  could ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-love  did  not  hind^** 
30  them.      There  is  no  difference,  says  Cicero,  between  advising 
a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.      The  Roman  1*^ 
confirmed  this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  approvers  and  authors 
to  the  same  penalty.     We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  those 
who  are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels,   so  far  as   to 
approve  the  authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  'as  guilty  as  if 
they  had  composed  them ;  for,  if  they  do  not  write  such  libels 
themselves,  it  is  because    they  have  not  the  talent   of  writing, 
or  because  they  will  run    no  hazard.* 
The  author  produces   other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judg- 
40  ment  in  this  particular.^  c 
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Ko.68.    "On  friendsbip :   quotations  fro^n  Cicero,  Lord  Bacoriy  and 
the  Son  of  Siracb, 

Nos  duo  turba  sumus. 

Ovid.  Met.  i.  355. 
We  two  are  a  multitude. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects  would 
be  started  in  discourse :  but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  con- 
versation is  never  so  much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  numerous 
assemblies.    When  a  multitude  meet  together  upon  any  subject 
of  discourse,  their  debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms  and 
general  positions;    nay,  if  we  come   into   a  more  contracted 
assembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  fashions,  news,  and  the  like   public  topics.     In    pro- 
10  portion  as  conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,    it 
descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  communi- 
cative :  but  the  most  open,  instructive,  and  unreserved  discourse, 
is  that  which  passes  between  two  persons  who  are  familiar   and 
intimate  friends.    On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose    to 
every  passion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  discovers   his 
most  retired  opinions  of  persons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to    the 

examination  of  his  friend.  . 

TuUyn  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  friendship  improves 

20  happiness  and  abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  the 

dividing  of  our  grief;  a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed 

by  aU  the  essayers  upon  friendship,  that   have  written  smce  his 

time.     Sir  Francis  Bacon  -  has  finely  described  other  advantages, 

or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendship  ;  and  ^^^deed  there  is  ^o 

subject  of  morality  which  has   been    better  hapdled  and   more 

exhausted  than  this.    Among  the  several  ^J'^^^l^  whi^l^  have 

been  spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  ^^^^^^^^^  ""oir  mo^^"^ 

ancient  author,  whose  book  would  be   reg  A^.^L  ^^^^^^ 

wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  5"f  ^'^^  I'^t  ,elel^^*' 

.0  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  ^f  a  Cor^^:^;^^::^^-^^ 
Grecian  philosopher:  I  mean  the  I'*'r,_h,'  How  finely  has  Y^' 
tiUed,  '  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  ^'^^l^  obliging  and  aff^K^* 
described  the  art  of  making  friends,  »>  ^ych  a  late  exceUe,,^ 
behaviour  ?    and  laid  dow^  tjjjt  prec^"  ^* 
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delivered  as  his  own,  ^  That  we  should  have  many  vveW 
i  few  friends.'      *  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends ; 
-speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings.    Be  in 
I  many,  nevertheless  have  but   one   counsellor   of  a 
With  what   prudence  does    he   caution  us   in  the 
3ur  friends?    And  with  what  strokes  of  nature  (I  could 
J  of  humour)  has   he  described  the   behaviour   of  a 
IS  and  self-interested  friend  ?     <  If  thou  wouldst  get  a 
3ve  him  first  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  him :  for  some 
Tiend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 
r  trouble.     And  there  is  a  friend,  who  being  turned  to 
nd  strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.'     Again,  'Some 
a  companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the 
y  affliction  ;  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself, 
^e  bold  over  thy  servants.     If  thou  be  brought  low,  be 
gainst  thee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face.'  .  What  can 
strong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verse  ?    *  Separate 
'^om  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends.'    In 
words  he  particularizes  one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship 
described  at  length  by  the  two  famous  authors  above 
ed,  and  falls  into  a  general  eulogium  of  ifriendship,  which 
just  as   ^w^W  as  very  sublime.     *A  faithful  friend  is  a 
efence ;    and  he  that  hath  found  such  an  one,  hath  found 
're.     Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his 
cy  is    invaluable.    A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of 
d  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.     Whoso  feareth 
d  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall 
ghbour*    (that   is,  his    friend)   *be  also.'      I   do  not  re- 
r  to  have  met  with  any  saying  that  has  pleased  me  more 
at  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  express  the 
ot  friendship  in  healing  the  pains  and  anguish  which 
Jy  cleave  to    our  existence  in  this  world;  and  am  wonder- 
eased  y^i^i^  the  turn  in  the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous 
laiias  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as 
h       ^^^^     ^^    another    saying  in  the   same  author,  which 
ike^^^    ^een      very  much    admired  in  an  heathen   v^^ter; 
^^^  an     o^^  friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to 
.  "f,^  fricTxdi    is  as  new  wine ;  when  it  is  old,  thou  shall 
^^  pJea3iiX-e.'    With  what  strength  of  allusion,  and  force 
"^  ^'  has     fa^    described   the   breaches  and  violations  of 
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4-*»th  a  stone  at  tK 
friendship?    'Whoso  caste^  ^.^  frienn        ^'''^S' ^^y^th   them 

away;  and  he  that  ^P^^'^^.^j  at  a  friei?^'  ^'"^^^^^^  friendship. 
Though  thou  drawest  a  sw  ^^^^^^  ^  ^cl,  yet  despair  not,  for 
there  may  be  a  returning  ^       ^'     *^  thou  hast  opened  thy 

mouth  against  thy  friend,  re        ^^  there  may  be  a  recon- 

ciliation; except  for  upbraioii  b^^^  t^^^,  or  disclosing  of  secrets, 
or  a  treacherous  wdund ;  *p^'  .  ,  ^  things  every  friend  will 
depart/  We  may  obseije  ^^.jf  '  tT^^^^Veral  other  precepts  in 
thfe  author,  those  little  familiar  instances   and  illustrations  which 

10  are  so  much  admired  in  "J^ J"°7\  Writings  of  Horace  and 
Epictetus.  There  are  very  beautitui  instances  of  this  nature  in 
the  following  passages  which  are  lutewise  written  upon  the  same 
subject :  *  Whoso  discovereth  secrets,  loseth  his  credit,  and  shall 
never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful 
unto  him ;  but  if  thou  betrayeth  his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after 
him  •  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost 
the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his 
hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  shalt  not  get  him  again  : 
Mow  after  him  no  more,  for  ne  is  too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe 

20  escaped  out  of  the  snare.  As  for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up, 
and  after  reviling  there  may  be  reconciliation ;  but  he  that  be- 
wrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope.' 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  this  wise 
man  has  very  justly  singled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as  the 
principal:  to  these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  dis- 
cretion equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it  »torum 
comitaJ  a  pleasantness  of  temper.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion 
upon  sVch  an  exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  these  other 
qualifications  a  certain  equability  or  evenness  of  behaviour.     ^ 

30  man  often  contracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does 
not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  conversation ;  when  on  a  sudden 
some  latent  ill  humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never 
discovered   or  suspected  at  his  first  entering  into  an   intimacy 
with  him.      There  are  several  persons   who  in  some  certain, 
periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpressibly  agreeable,  and  m  others 
as  odious  and  detestable.     Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  one  of  these  species  in  the  following  epigram- 

Difficilis,  facilis,  jucundus,  acerbus,  es  idem. 
Nee  tecum  ^^^^^^  ^j^^je,  nee  sine  te. 

Epig.  4/' 
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all  thy  humours,  whether  «. 
140  ^nou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy  ^S^^  ^"^  n^elW. 

O^     .  so  much  wit.  and  mirth  ^^^^^^nt  fellow; 
Slncre  is  no  livmg  with  thee  *  ..    "^  ^P^^en  about  thee, 
^  Xr^  for  a  mo      .  ""  ^"^out  thee. 

^<^  r,V  tbese  changes  and  ^,\o^^Tf^^  ^°  ^  friendship  with 

.      ^^^^  ^Zie  and  sometimes  ^ ,.  ^^^^^^<ies  of  humour  is  some- 

'"'-'^    <f^^<^^\x,  an  admirabl^fr      ""^^    ^^^  ^  «^ost  men  are  at 

""^^^  ^  \<^^^   loi  tbe  greatest  f  IT^  ^""^  disposition  of  mind,  it 

UmeJ      ^^^  one  o     ^^^  ^^/^^t  tasks  of  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves 

loi^-^^^  J^  of  our  charaeSr^J^ '"  '"'  "'  '^^^  "^^^^  ^^  *'^ 


10  well        .^'^ 


*^  ^y^rr  ^^f  /.    .^t^,  .  ;  ""'y^rmns-cards—tbe  stage— comyena- 


Spatio  brevi 


oj^Aiio  Drevi 
Spem  ^°"?oe  diem'''''  •  ^"™  loquimur,  fugerit  inyida 
^tas :  ca^F       ^«i.  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

HoR.  Od.  i.  II. 

^U  of  «s  complin  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca  >», 

t  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.    Our 

r   '^ys  he,  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing 

Uve^^    ^     to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do: 

notl^^^^e   always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 

•We      ^  there  would  be  no  end  of  them-    That  noble  philosopher 

tYioCi-^^gcribed  our  inconsistency  witli  ourselves  in  this  particular, 

lias    ^  ^bose  various  turns  of  expressioi^  and  thought  which  are 

by  ^\.2,r  to  his  writings.  ^ 

30  pec^**^en  consider  mankind  as     hoUY  inconsistent  with  itself  in 

^  ^^t  that  bears  some  affinftv  T  tb^  former.   Though  we  st&n 

*  ^^^^d  at  the  shortness  of  \J  ?    general,  we  are  wishing  every 

^'^/h  of  it  at  an  end.    Th^       '^  /  lougs  to  be  at  age,  \hen  to 

r      man  of  business,  then  !  "^""^i  up  *^  ''^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^ 

l:  L^"..,  then  to  retire!  '>^"."tU^e^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ' 
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quarter- 


r-day.    The  politician  would  be  content^cj  to  Jose  fh 
years  in  his  life,  could  he   place  things  in  the  posture  whi  h   h  ^ 
fancies  they  will  stand  in   after  such  a  revolutiorx  of  tiniG  ^^t^k 
lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  existence  ^\\  ^j^^      '        '^^ 
that  are  to  pass  away  before  the'  happy  meeting-.      Thus  aT  f"*t 
as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in  most  ps^rts  of    ^ 
lives  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does.     Sever-ai  hours  of  the 
day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wish  away  whole  years  •  and 
travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild 

10  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  those  several  little  settlements  of  imaginary  points  of 
rest  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  lives  of  most  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall 
find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasures  nor  business.  I  do  not 
however  include  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who 
are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  those  only  who  are  not 
alway  engaged  in  scenes  of  action ;  and  I  hope  I  shaU  not  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  of  service  to  these  persons  if  I  pomt  <^^J^.^o 

20  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  ot  iite. 

The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  them  are  as  f<^"^^-         ,  accept^ 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  '"'^'Jcf  comprehends 

ation  of  the  word.    That  particular  scheme  w  industrious 


tion  of  lite.  1  o  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  -  ^^^  ^^^^  day  of 
the  afliicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  *^  ^^  tnitigatii^g  th^ 
our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  ^^^^^^^^^  of  a  de- 
fierceness  of  a  party;  of  doi,jg  .'ustice  to  ^?^. -^g  the  angry,  aucl 
30 serving  man;  of  softening  the  envious,  ^^^f  'bem  employments 
rectifying  the  prejudiced ;  ^^.T^e  all  of  ^^^f  satisfaction  to 
suited  to  a  reasonable  na«.  j   ut-'mg    ^     ^5<;cretion. 

the  person  who  can  bl  ^  V.  "^^^J^l^i*^  f  Sploy«'*="*,  '°'- 
iLe  is  another  ki„L>self  in  th«"J^y  find  f^V  ourselves, 

those  retired  houn,  in  1^^  Virtue  ^KffJet^^^  U*"  ^''^  '^*  ^ 
and  desti^te  of  con,pa:>h  we  a^-»-J.  l^S  c^^ZT^^^ 
course  and  communicat;  ^  ^nd  convers**        ^t*^'  -phe  «»  ^ 

lives  under  an  habitual  ^^  Auth^^    ri"vi^^        e^^*^^ 
\^^r^\.\al  cheerfulness  ^^^^se  of  ^^^  ?eiiJ^^^ 

t^0iper,  an 
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satUfaction  of  thinking  himself  in  company  with  his  desf  ^  .^  jiry^ 
best  of  friends.    The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  ■  '^^g  t^"^ 
possible  for  him  to  be  alone.     His  thoughts  and  pa*^'""!-  mo«^ 
most  busied  at  such  hours  when  those  of  other  men  are  tn       "«( 
unactive.   He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  DUrflj 
with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  consciousness 
of  that   presence  which  everywhere  surrounds  him ;  or,  on  the 
■      contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the 
10  ^'r^  ^"PPorter  of  its  existence. 

tu  ^  ^^'^^  ""'^  considered  the  necessity  of  a  man's  being  vir- 

the^^I-K  *  he  may  have  something  to  do  ;  but  if  we  consider  ftir- 
j-  *"*  *"at  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for  the 
exi  *  ''  '^^^'  ^^^  ^^^'^  its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of  our 
is  t  f"t^  ""^ich  He  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole  eternity 
virt"  .'*^  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ  in 

p^    "?  **'■  '''  >'ice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us,  for  putting  in 

^'ce  this  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

*unj"f  ^  ""*"  ^^  **"*  ^  ''*"®  ^'"'^^  ^°  improve,  and  has  oppor- 

ao  i,j^    ff   ''^  turning  it  all  to  good  account,  what  shall  we  think  of 

eniD/  '      ^^    suffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps 

j^Ptojrs    even   the  twentieth  to  his  ruin   or  disadvantage  1     But 

Up  t^  ®^    ***«  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  strained 

^ejifs  %-  **' V^**  "^f  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  employ- 

ti         ***"  ''  ••»  its  relaxations. 

''"Je  sjj  "^^*  method  therefore  that  I  would  propose  to  fill  up  our 

}^'ak  it:*^-  ^^  useful  and  innocent  diversions.     I  must  confess  I 

'"  *«cii    -j^    •^^'ow  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  conversant 

'"'■ecom  '^^"^'^ns  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else 

^"y  tin  ™'**^"**  ^^^'">  ''"*  t'la'^  t'»«'^  is  no  hurt  in  them.    Whether 

"of  ti^f  *^^    earning  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall 

^^b^sf-    '~'^^*»»e:  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of 

.^rfrf/v/cf  ~   ^**se  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuflUng 

'"  '"sd'e     »,*  *^^=  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what 

'^^ct  ^^_      *-*     «sf  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of 

'^  a  n.  -^  .^  -^^^"^    spots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.     Would 

^  s^  J— ^  :»-—•-     ^Ugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that 

(ispp-        —■"^'-'  ■ — ■    might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most  noble 
r(  ttm.^^^  ^^'itertainments,  were  it  under  proper  regulations. 

*^^        -»:^*nimd  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably  as  in  the  con- 


^ei^tioii  o  ^^^  ^ay  ^^^^^^^nd.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing  in 
Ufe  ^^^  ^us  ^^^^\^tan^  ^^^  ^^^^  *°  ^^  enjoyment  o£  a  discreet 
and  ^^  tli^  ^'^  reorS^'^^^^  *°^  unloads  the  mind^  cleare  and 
jjnprov^^  virt^^  ^  V^  V^*  ^genders  thoughts  and  knowledge, 
anii»*^^^  \toV^^^'  ^^>  Solution,  sooths  and  allays  the  passions, 
and  fi^^     surfi  ^'^  ^^^^^a  ^ost  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

l4e%t  to  ^^^^r  a  tnor^       ^y  ^^  ^  particular  person,  one  would 
endeavo^^      ^j^j  *"^P^Ov^^^eral  conversation  with  such  as  are  able 
to  ^^^^^^ca^io^^  ^^^  S^l^tose  with  whom  they  converse,  which, 
10  are  qvi^^***'  ^^  many  otk  ^C^m  go  asunder. 

T^^""^  TJ^vonr  to  n^  Jf  ^  u^eftil  amusements  of  life,  which  one 
would  ^^^^\otneth\n^%}y^  that  one  might  on  all  occasions  have 
recout^^^^^  i^  any  p^,>her  than  suffer  the  mmd  to  Ue  idle,  or 
run  adn^^  ^  ^  has  a  >0,i  that  chances  to  rise  in  it. 

A.  mau  ^'^  l„^  an  W  J  •«  music,  painting,  or  architecture,  is 
likt  one  that  has  anotj,^^  m  '"J^f^^^^^^ompared  with  sxxch  as  have 
no  reSsh  of  those  art,^^^  sense,  when         P  ^^^^^^^   ^^^ 

the  husbandman,  wh^       The  flor^^t      ^  ,,,omplishments  to  th^ 
man  of  fortune,  are  ^^    J^^^^^^^  a  country  life,  and  xxiany  ways 
fill  to  those  who  ^j,^^  reliers  j-       ^j^e^i  '*. 
'°       But  of  aU  the  div^^^^  P^^f^t-f  ?bere  is  none  so  proper  to  fifl 
«p  its  empty  spaces  ^'""^  of  we  ^^  u^efiU  and   entertaining 

Sthors.  But  this  I  ^s  the  ^f  f^^^b  "P«»' '?!^*«««  it  in  some 
measure  interferes  ,^.^^311  only  ^  ^etbod.  which  I  shall  propose 
f^  another  paper,  fo7Jh  the  f 'f^ent  «^  T^o  ?1  "^k^^^^'^^ '•o"". 
l^d  which  I  shall  oh^^  ^'"P'  '^II.  ^^"^"^  ^^  P""«"t  of 

k:^iowledge.— L.       ^h  mention 

5»  ^'''ere  bis,  vita  P^**  Saturday's  paper,  for 

^^\lp  those  erapty  spaces  ^^^pl^/f/,  ^f/^^bole  life  la  t^^ 
xVVme  to  idle  people,  is  t'' V  ^^^  J^e  *** 
»-<3wle(«fe.  f  remember,  1^^^^^$^^ 
\lls  us,  That  a  man  ma/ 


jHor^z^x 
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«rithotJt  »       -t»*^.  .      *^°t  a  single  science,  or  any  branch 
study  oi  '•^2\\.  is.  ^^^^   f **5it  fe     "'*'*  ^'**'  ^"^eM  for  life,  though 

r^nt  ie"    ,     »*^h™i      .  pleasure  and  perfecUon  It  gives 

1  S.  o»  *  f  it'  ,  tn  ^*  ■»'•  ''™  «»  '"Pic.  of  many 
f/wa"*       .»»»*  '^=  ■"!«"'  I»  •  speculation  that  i, 

'^iS.-.*"'  i^d  "  ""™'°™  perhaps  be  more  enter- 

"'''^°  p    l»ow  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear 

^^Uwfote**=V.a  ^  ^^  endeavour  to  shew  how  those 
ud  Wdious,  !*'  e*'^"^'^'^'!  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuit 
*  f  \ife  vjtvich  ^r"  jjg  1"^1  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
■*  °„«led6e,  t^e  i  gthening  our  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
''  r»>e*°*  °*  of  t""  '°  "^  •■l™"tage. 
'"f  j^i^  the  parts  *  That  we  get  the  idea  of  time,  or  duraUon, 
^'  3^ocite  obsevv  y^^.^^  ^  jjgas  which  succeed  one  another  in 
fleeting  o"  ^^*  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly  without 
'  "«,»■>"■■  *"  e  no  pemt'io"  of  time,  or  the  length  of  It, 
o*  ming,  "^  ^*'iid  tliat  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  off  to 
"mIsI  •"  *"^'„ment  we  begin  to  think  again,  seems  to  have  no 
Sit,  till  '"^trSch  the  anthor  adds,  •  And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it 
distance.'  J°„ii^i  man,  it  it  were  possible  for  h,m  to  keep  only 
would  be  to  »™  „i„a,  without  vanalion,  and  the  succession  of 
one  rJt"  '"  ^„  see  that  one  who  fixes  his  thought  very  intenUy 
others';  ao""  "  „  „  take  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas 
on  one  tW-S.  .^  ,M„t  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  con- 
that  pass  i»  "  ,,i  „„,  of  hi,  account  a  good  part  of  that  duia- 
i  templati""" '__j,  ,j„rte,  than  it  isV 

tion,  and  th'o'  ^,  farther,  and  consider  a  man  as,  on 

W.  mlgM  ""!■  *'•  '"f '  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few 
one.ld.,*'>«"»«'»"''™!J  lengthening  It,  by  employing  his 
things  ;    so,    on  tne  otner,  entertaining  a  quick  and  con- 

thoiihM  o»  "•">'  fl'I"''.  f  „tdingly  Monsieur  M.lebranche, 
•tant  succession  of  ideas.  *'°  ^ichwas  published  several  yean 
in  his  '  ln'»"''y  I""  Truth,'  t"  ^„  UndemUnding,')  tells  n>, 
before  M"""  !""«'•  '  E"!  <"  '  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long 
That  It  'S  po^'l^le  some  creator  ^  ^pon  that  space  of  duiation 
as  we  do  "  <!""»««''  J«ani  <" 
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which  we  caU  a  minute,  as  an  hotir,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  whole 
age. 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Malebranche  is  capable  of  some  Uttlc 
explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke;  ^ot  if 
our  notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  reflexion  on  the  sxiccession 
of  ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinites ly  accele- 
rated or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different  beings  may  have 
different  notions  of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  accordi^-i.^  as  their 
ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally  distinct  in  eact^  of  them, 
10  foUow  one  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapiditi-y. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alcoran,  which    looks  as  if 
Mahomet  had  been  possessed  of  the  notion  we  are  no^w-    speaking 
of.    It  is  there  said,  That  the  angel  Gabriel  took  M aho^met  out  of 
nis  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in.    the  seven 
heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  toofc    a  distinct 
view  of;  and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  cfonfei-^nces  with 
God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this,  says  tKe  Alcoran 
was  transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that  MaHornet  at  his 
return  found  his  bed  still  warm,  and  took  up  an  eartl^en  pitcher 
20  (which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instant  that  tH^  angel  Ga- 
briel carried  him  away)  before  the  water  was  all  spilt  ^. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish  tales  ^vlilch  relates 
to  this  passage  of  that  famous  impostor,  and  bears  some  affinity  to 
the  subject  we  are  now  upon.     A  Sultan  of  Egypt,  ^^vho  was  an 
infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  this  circumstance  in  Mahomet's  life,  as 
what  was  altogether  impossible  and  absurd  :  but  conversing  one 
day  with  a  great  doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift    of  working 
miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  quickly  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  this  passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would 
30  consent  to  do  what  he  should  desire  of  him.   Upon  tHis  the  Sultan 
was  directed  to  place  himself  by  an  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he 
did  accordingly;  and  as  he  stood  by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle  of  his 
great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  head  into    the  water, 
and  draw  it  out  again ;  the  King  accordingly  thrust  his  head  into 
the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  found  himself  at   the    foot  of  a 
mountain  on  a  sea-shore.     The  King  immediately  beg-an  to  rage 
against  his  doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but 
at  length,  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  be  ^^?/"J;?  .^^^  J^^^self  to 

think  on  proper  methods  for  getting  a   ^'"'''^'^^0^0^^^^   ^^""^"^^ 
^0  country :  accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  s         f      pie  whom  he 
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14^  .       -^jv'O*"^'  these  people  conducted  hiro 

VTiai>ei6^^°^"vtt\^      distance  from  the  wood,  where. 

^w  al  '^^^^^  ^^^A  aX  a^  ^   ^^-^ied  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 

ifter^ead-jenWi-es,'"^       .^^3.,^aii  so   long,  till  he  had  by  her 

iortane.    He\"ed'**"\      ^jte:»-s  :  he  was  afterwards  reduced  to 

Eeven  sons  and  ^""^",  ^    ihinit    of  plying  m  the  streets  as  a  porter 

great  -want,  and  forced   o        ^^    ^^  ^^  walking  alone  by  the  ses- 

£or  h\a  \ive\il^ood,     Ow  rnelancholy  reflexions  upon  his  for- 

sidc,  being  seij^ed  wrt^  vTJv£e.  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion 

tner  and  his  pr=seut5t^«  °  ^"h  a  design  to  wash  himself,  ac 

'"rZs'tor^io^ofth.    IVIahon^etans.  before  he  said  his 

^"  ft^rhis  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooner  raised  his  head 
above  the  water,  but  he  found  himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
tub  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man 
at  his  side.'  He  immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for  having  sent 
him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into  so  long 
a  state  of  misery  and  servitude ;  but  was  wonderfully  surprised 
when   he  heard  that  the  state  he  tallced  of  was  only  a  dream  and 

">  delusion  ;  that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then 
stoo<l ;  ^""^  ^^^  ^<^  ^^^  only  dipped  his  head  in  the  water,  and 
immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

Ttxs  Mahometan  doctor  took  thb  occasion  of  instructing  the 
Sult»»>  *^*  nothing  was  impossible  with  God;  and  that  he,  with 
who«i  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  pleases, 
make  a  single  day;  nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his 
creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  eastern  fables  with 
the  notions  of  those  two  great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted 

JO  in  this  paper ;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desire  him  to 
consider  how  we  may  extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 
by  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas  as  those  of 
a  fool  are  by  his  passions.  The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other,  be- 
cause be  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or  amusing 
**'°OShts  ;  or  in  other  words,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it 
aivay,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it, 
Hov  aifferent  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man  who  is  grown 

'  «'d  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old 
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ignomci^  and  folly  ?  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren 
»«»^AVxat  fills  bis  eye  with  the  prospect  of  naked  hills  and 
plains,  ^\ach  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  ornamental ; 
the  other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  spacious  iandskip  »,  divided  into 
delightfiA  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce 
cast  ^s  eye  upon  a  single  spot  of  his  possession,  that  is  not  covered 
with  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.— L. 

'No-  111.  On  Immortality  ;  beautiful  speculation  tending  to  establijh 
its  probabUity  from  the  fact  of  the  unlimited  prosressiveness  of"  the 
ioul  towards  perfection* 

Inter  sylvas   academi  quaerere  verum. 

HoR.  Ep.  11.  2.  45. 

To  search  for  truth  in  academic  groves. 
The  course  of  my  last  speculation  ^  led  me  insensibly  into    a. 
subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with  great  delight,  I  mean 
10  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  oae 
of  my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was 
,    running  over  in  my  mind  the  several  arguments    that  establis|^ 
this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  the  source   of 
all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  in  the  heart 
of  a  reasonable  creature.      I  considered  those  several  proof^^ 
drawn; 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  j^^ 
immateriality;    which,  though   not  absolutely  necessary  to   the 
eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost   a. 
20  demonstration. 

Secondly,  From  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as  particularly  fro^^ 
its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of 
immortality,  with  that  sweet  satisfaction  which  it  finds  m  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  m  it  upoj^ 

the  commission  of  vice.  «  .         ,        .    ^. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  ^^'J\'^)^^^^^l^^. 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  verdty,  are  all  concerned  in  t^is  point. 

But  among  these  anther  e^^  arguments  for  the  .^^ 

mortality  of  the  soul   if.   an^    ^^^^^  ^"""^  '1?^,.^^^^^ 

30  progress'of  the  soSit^p^^^c^^^^    -^^^^^'  '  '""'^'^'^  ''  '""" 

'Seethee„aorKo.xXO,atpage36. 
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•t-  *A  i*"P"^Ved'u  ^^^*-  '  ''o  not  remember  to  have 
*■*■  \^  V**  -t  SMtTis  to  °'^''^«  who  have  written  oh  this 
=*^«.iS*»  ipto  the  tv."*^  '°  "^'■'^  =  Sreat  weight  with  it. 
**^|ttte«^  -riimenL  '*"«*''^  "^  •»=^".  "'^t  the  soul,  which 
»«  ^^  f  suct»  ''  _i,^  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im- 
t.\«  "Ko  all  etm«y,  shall  fall  away  into  rtothing  almost  a, 
«*^  -  create"  ■  f^^  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ? 
^  ^'^  rives  at  *  ""'^f  ""f  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass: 
Qte  a'^  ^e  ^as  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and 

■  ^^^  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
'^  ^^  t  Vere  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accom- 
t  presef^  ^^^^  j^^^  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of 
shmen  '^j.  gments,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insen- 
^^^^  ^d  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we 
jly,  an  |.j^.^^;j,g  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  ira- 
'^*^^^  nts  and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after 
royeitie  i  ^^^^^^  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
aving  J  jjseoveries   of  his  infinite    goodness,  wisdom,  and 

oade  a  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very 

^wefi  f.    f  inquiries! 

"^^.""",n   considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only  sent  into 

WtT  propagate  his  kind.    He  provides  himself  with  a 

*''^crswr,  and    immediately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for 

him.  Har« 

H*redem  aherius,  veil"  uni»  supetvenil  undam. 

"*^'°  HoR.Ep.  ii.  J.  175- 

^    ^^m  bom  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver  it  down  to 

".^  l^'S  is  not  su%ng\I  consider  in  animals,  which  are 
othere.  This  is  ^^^^-^^^  ^^^^  j^eir  business  m  a  short  life, 
formed  for  our  o^*  _^  ^^^^  (g^^^  i^ys  her  eggs  and 


dies.    But  a  man  « 

knowledge,  has  "^^^  "J' t^^hr^^^Tectio;  of  his  nature,  befor*  he 
in  virtue,  and  coi*"  *-  ^^^|j  ^^  infinitely  wise  being  mate 
is  hurried  oif  »»«  ^  ■  ^^  ^^^^  ^  p^^pose  ?  Can  he  delight 
such  glorious  cre»'  ,v,nrtive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 

in  the  production  f  ~°,  ,we  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be 
reasonable  being«  '  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can  we 
exerted ;  capicit  i^  ^^^^h  all  his  works,  in  the  forma- 

nnd  that  wisdom  ^' 
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tion  of  man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  ouiv 
the  next,  and  believing  that  the  several   generation  ^  "^rsery  for 
creatures, ^Mch  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quiet  c      ''^^-'"'^^ 
are  only  to  receive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence  ^^^'"'''5 
afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  clima^^ 
they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ?  '         ''^ 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant 
consideration  fn  religion  than  this,   of  the  perpetual  progress 
Winch  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  pf  its  nature,  with- 
10  out  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.    To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for 
ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity  ; 
that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue  and  knowledge  to 
knowledge ;  carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.     Nay,  it  must  t>e 
a  prospect  pleasing  to   God  himself  to  see  his   creation  ever 
beautifying  in  his  eyes  and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater- 
degrees  of  resemblance. 
Methinks  this  single  consideration  of  the  progress  of  a  finit:e 
20  spirit  to  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy    ixx 
inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt  in  superior. 

That  cherubin,  which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human  sovil, 

knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eterr\it^, 

vhen  the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is  : 

nay,  when  she  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfectiox^    as 

much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.     It  is  true,  the  higher  natxxx-< 

stiU  advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves  his    distance     a.T^< 

superiority  in  the  scale  of  being;  but  he  knows  tbat.  How  i 

server  the  station  is  of  which  he  stands  possessed  ^t  J^^senjL^ 

30  mferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  shme  fortk. 

the  same  degree  of  gk>ry.  ,    i^to 

owT'S  7^^^^^^^i«hment  and  veneration  tnay^e  lo     ^^^^ 

^wn  souls,  where  there  are  si,rh  hidden    stores  ox 

^iesoul,  conside.^  with  its  J>'""*f  is  li^«  °''^ber  vi^ho^t 
^^  lines »  that   may  dr,'^'"«»***^l!.    to    ^"'iSougW  so   t. 
Possibility  of  touching  it :  Z'^y^  "^*^»f^e   ^^  *  S  aPP''^^ 
^^  porting,  as  to  consider  oaj^j  <=an  tber^^      erpetua 


\ 
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^    is  not  only  the  standard        ^^'^^^^^°^- 

^___^_^^^      ^rtect/on  but  oi\»ijsft. 

On  Inconsistency  ^TT^^^ 

preserre  consi,ten  '       "'"  fPnstet 

^^'  that  is  not  a  real  cw^,  '  "'''°'«- 

N^.-****^     and  U'ttl^  in  the  „„"**«  makes  a  man 
tem^^l"  ^hen  it  regards  r^^  of  the  wortd  Z'^IZ:'"'- 

S:.^**  nof  only  makes  hC3l°es  but  ^il ^.^y  ^'l^:''^^ 

side,  t*-^  Jjartily  esteemed  by  J^  hated  by  tho4  !e  feft''?. 

seld^r^^^se  great  articles  ^/^^e  he  comes  over  to       ^  ^"'  ^ 

In     *^^  be  very  strong,         '^  therefore  a  man's  coTvvictiotv 

10  oughts       *  advantages  may  seen,  to  if  P""""!'  '°  ^ell  timed  T^ 

worlA  J^  i„  natured  enough  ^^^^^-e  no  share  in  it,  for  mttM 

^'"  ^^c^iple.  but  either  out  of  f  ''*  ^^^  "****  <=hange  swS  out 

of  pr4*»f  P  Converts  and  ren!    '^^'^^  "^  **'»?«••  or  prosne^,  ^ 

P'^'l'.'^^s  ;  or  whatever  appr^t  r'^  see  they  act  upon  honouraWe 
""f^^'^l^.d  applauses  frorth!.*'°»«they  may  receive  from  tSm- 
selvee,       well  assured  that  th.    ^  ^^^  '^""^^"^  ^'tb.  tZT^^ 
/STe  public  marks  of  infot!^  are  the  scorn  of  aU  go^L   "  n 
*""?  ''^rolution  on  the  sch^^^  »nd  derision.  ^^  ^^«. 

"  o^J%oice,  and  inconstan^^^  of  "'^1  Im^"'"  '"^^^^^^  to 
tnd   inost  univereal  causes  L"  P«'^"'f.  *^"'  ^""^  ^^e  greatest 
^ten   ambition  pulls  o„e  1^  ^^  «"^  *^T„1*"'*  "nhappfaess. 
third,  and  perhaps  reason  co^f^'  '^*^'^,  TmlnT'  ,!!?*=»*»*«on  a 
his   time  but  ill  who  has  ^^^7  ^""3    T^  ^  3*«ly  to  pass 
When  the  mind  hovere  anio     ^^^nY  ^'^    •  ,°  o?^  n'^^  *°  P'ease. 
had  better  settle  on  a  wav  ^*  ^qH  »  "'*"  „ot  tK        ^'^^"ts,  one 
might  have  chosen,  that    °^  'ife  tJ»**  ifuout    d!/^"^  ^*  '^e 
choice,  and  go  out  of  the  ^^OW  „l<i    '^     ,test  ^,1™^''**8  our 
30  do,  before  we  have  resoL'^'^Md  ,"  *!»«  2^*5     vl*^  ""^  °«^Vmd 
method  of  setting  ounielv^^l  ho^"^^  »»^M"pamcuU  ^  ^  »»^t  one 
V  adhering  stedfastiy  to  J^t  ^1^%  tb.^  P^^^  ^^ar.  and  that  is 
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aim  of  all  our  pursuits.     If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  I* 
the  dictates  of  reason,  without  any  regard  t^^  wealth  "?  ^^ 

or  the  like  considerations,  any  more  than  as  ^i^^y  f^jj'/^^V***'^"^ 
principal  design,  we   may  go  through   Hfe     y^^^  ste^^^  ^^ 
pleasure;  but  if  we    act  by  severaJ  broket^    views,  and  wS  not 
only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and    ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and  die  in  misery 
and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care   to  guard  one's  self 
10  against  this  particular  imperfection,  because  it  is  that  which  our 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to ;  for  if  we  examine  ourselves 
thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable  beings 
in  the  universe.     In  respect  of  our  understanding,  we  often   em- 
brace and  reject  the  very  same  opinions ;  whereas  beings  above 
and  bejieath  us  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  least   xio 
wavering  and  uncertainties  in  those  they  have.     Our  superiors 
are  guided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  instinct.     In  respect 
of  our  wills,  we  fall  into  crimes  and  recover  out  of  them,    are 
amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pass    ox^r 
^o  whole  life  in  offending  and  asking  pardon.     On  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
beings  underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  smmng,  .'j^.^J^^^^^^^ 
-  of  repenting.    The  one  is^  of  ^^^  ^^^J  ^^^^^ 
and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal  course  ot  sm, 
couree  of  virtue.  .^  ^hicb  does    x^ot 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  stage  i  ^  ^^  ^^^^  q^^ 
produce  changes  and  revolutions'  in  the  f"  ^^  youth;  tH^se 
schemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  lost  m  tho  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
too  take  a  different  turn  i^  ihood,  till  o^^  ^^^  ^^  unexpeet^^ 
back  into  our  former  infa„.v  A  neW  ^^^  l^anner  destroys  oxar 
30  success  throws  us  out  of  ir'''^;  J^ Id  i^  ^•'^rbave  as  great  ^^ 
!<lentity.    A  cIoud;4    '"'' mU^^^^^^  -- 

influence  on  manycS-^.'  1  the  ^J^f  changes  our  eorx. 
misfortunes.  A  dream  ^^^'^^^^"'^  t  in^,  ^  .  to  tnention  heait.^, 
^ition  while  it  1^  !^  ^^ries  our  beinj    ^at  to  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^^^  sickness,  and  th>^  every  P^^^^^J^n^    *^     If  a  tnan  is     ^^ 

T^^^  «s  appear  3S?    ^^eater  ^'I'lfJ^t^^^^'^^^^ 

^^stinguished  amnn!^^st  different  cre^     it^^^{ot  it  even  anxoxxg 

^  of  *e  "»°^ 


•.lOi^i     MORA3:.S!,    SVFERSTITIOIf. 

He  ^'^o  is  th«  erreat  standard  of  perfection  has 
«  of  change,  but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 

jiUiy  <rf  temper  and  inconsistency  with  ourselves 
.  weakness  of    human  nature,  so   it    mates    the 

remarkable  for  it  in  a  very  particular  manner 
js  tban  any  other  infinnity  whatsoever,  as  it  seU 
tcr  variety  of  foolish  lights,  and   distinguishes   him 

by  an  opposition  of  party-coloured  characters, 
imorous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this 
E  temper  and  irregularity  of  conduct. 

translating  this  passage  in  Horace  ",  I  shall  entertain 

reader  with  the  description  of  a  parallel  character, 

erfully  well  finished  by  Mr.  Dryden  »,  and  raised  upon 

ind  alien. 

'  first  tank  of  these  did  Zirori  stanil ; 

"    KO  varioui,   that  be  leetn'd  to  l>e 

"^.   but  all  mankind'!  epitome. 

»    opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 

^^fy  thing  by  siaiK  and  nothing   long  : 

^    *he    course  of  one  revolvine  moon, 

jViiist,  fiddler,  stalesmin,  and  buffoon : 

for    women,  painting,  ihiming,    diinking; 

**'"    thoutand  freaks  that  died   in   thinking. 
^'iiuati,  who  could  every  hour  employ, 
***»«=thing  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  \-~C. 


''^^alouit ;  <i»  artUnt  Itve  its   source  j  clttisei   o^  mtn 

3^    ■more  h»c  omnia  insont  Titia  :   injuriE, 
^*^picionM,  inimickutv  induciK. 
■^luo^  pax  rntsum. 

TER.Eun.  act  i.  ic.  i, 
-j^_  **>"ence«  are  incident  to  lo»e ;  leptoachei,  jealousies,  quar- 
^»  War  and  tlien  peace. 

"^S  Over  the  let:ters  of  my  female  correspondents, 
^  from  women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands, 
r^*f*e  time  protestii^  their  own  innocence;  and 
*-<ivice    on    this    occaaou.    1   shall  therefore  Uke 


JEALOUSy.  je9 


this  subject  into  my  consideration  ;  and  the  «im<»«-«  willin^fy,  be- 
cause I  find  that  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  »,  who,  i«r»  his  Adtrice  to  a 
daughter,  has  instructed  a  -wife  ho'w  to  behave  l»«rself  towards 
a  false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  co-vetotis,  or  a  silly 
husband,  has  not  spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  hmisban<l. 

Jealousy  it  that  pain  which   a    man  feels  yr-o,n    t/^  appreben- 
iion  that  he  i4  not  equally  beton^'d    by    the  person    <zx,Ao:,^    he  intireh 

'o^s.    Now  because  our'  i«--^^«*. /frnZs'lMe  f«'"*'^*'**tions  can 
never  make  themselves  visible,  it  is   impossiWe  for  a    J^alom  ma« 
10  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  suspicions.     His  thottJiff T 

best  in  a  staS  of  doubtfulriess    -«<*  ^^^tT^^  '    -n.%**^  ^=^"8  *^ 
capable  of  receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  adv^^^^  are  never 
«o  that  his  i„q„iri«  are    most     ^^f?^*^,"';*^^**     t:^5^^«s  side  ; 
nothmg:  his  j^easure  arises    f-^^^^^^f^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Itfe  IS  spent  in  pureuit  of  a    secret    wx  roy^    tij    ^s,  and  K- 

«f  he  chance  to  find  it.  ^r^tie  ingredient  ,  ^    iappi„  J*^ 

An  anient  love  is  always    a    ff^"  p   ^^^  i«i^   ^V.  ^^ 

for  the  same  aflfection  which   s*»5^^„tiftil  a  fi^^.^*.  **^^^s  „ 
and  gives  the  party  beloved   -«  ^^^jthe  -n,e^i*n^^^t  ?^t>,. 
'»  fon,  makes  him  believe  she   ^^^^l^^id^rs.    AnS^^K^J^i,  '  ^^es/^J^  { 
«>d  appears  as  amiable  to    ^\^^\  is  of  so  d^.  sj^      •  '^'a^yk^^ 
tEt  •■'^  ''''  e.trao«iinary  ^»^1^Wng  iess  than7<^/?  «'^^^v 
ttat  .t  scorns  to  take  up  with  any      .^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^^'V  ,.%^ 
of  Jove.    Not  the  warmest   expre  anvc    *Ov^^^  a  »"^  «^»  \ 

-<i -St  tender  hypocHsy,  *- f  fffSS^i;  V^  >  ^''♦X* 
we  »e  not  t»«:,.„i*.H  that   tne  •»     4/,  .  '«^_«v5„  _  ^u    % 


"•  "<=«  senses,  the  employm*^";- -       ..  .      -"-'",  n.y'*)/'  •*  a.V^^ 
30  ev«7  thing  she  admines,  or  t*>=^,™  '"'  besf(Je,\^  ^'"^Sl^ 
Ph*dria's  request  to    bis   ^f'l^'J^on  bis  iJ^'^J^^^^ 
*^«  ^7^  5s  Sutably  beautiful  and  natu^ ;       ^W^^  J^    ^  ^ 


Me  .peres  :  me  «  o^  ^.^„^      «t>  A         , 


Mei,«  7    '  -^r^tretno  »ntmu$,  q^     lota  sis . 

^eus  fac  sts  postrc  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 


"^'^^  \«  -Bve  ;    **  t    atn  yours  '  '*®  i  in  \^^  "«; 

\Yxe  jeaVous    ^       takes  i^t^  j       ^wn  .nourf.^'^nt  a  ^ 
it  converts  all    »     ^„  th«  ^         ^^  j,  interp^^^'     ^  S  ?' 
taviour  sets  b^^  ir^differe^^^  '  ^  f^nd  one   ra^?  f^  ^n  S,"^" 
of  aversion  or      ^^^^  li^^  'dissiixiolation   a„  J^«   his   s^"S^'' 

*"*^  '°f  ^o^  ^'^  '>'^'^.  her  thought  ^;f  J'^ifice.'^7°^ 
person  he  loves^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^  eertainly  thinfc,.^;  ^^  ^'"pCd  ^^^ 

"  r^tb^e^s   t.o  word  or  gesture  so  ms,g„,|  ««  hio,^''  »» 

v^'nt^  Wnts,   fj.«ds  his  suspicions,  and  fun,^'' »>«  ft  ^> 

SSu'Itters  of  di«:overy:  so  that  f  We  co„^J^^«   h/n,  t^ 

Stis  P-sion,o-  would  rather  mnk  ,t  proeiX^^e  e/Tects 

inveterate  hatred,  than  an  excessive  Jove,  for  certain ,      ^*"n  an 

meet  with  more  disquietude  and   uneasiness  than   ^  "^^^^^  «av 

wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband.  a  suspected 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is,  that  • 
tends  to  alienate  the  affection  vi^hich  it  is  so  soliciton    "  '**'*«rally 
so  and   that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  it  j^yg  ^  ***  Engross  • 
constraint  on  the  words  and  actions  of  the  suspe  ^*^at  a 

and  at  the  same  time  shews  you  have  no  honourrKT**  Person 
of  her ;  both  of  which  are  strong  motives  to  ave«ion    ^   **Ptoion 
Nor  IS  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy ;   for  ^  ' 
riLT^^  ?*^'  *'•'"»  *>^  consequences,  and  makes  .k!"  '^^'Ws 


yju  s,«pect  ^aty  of  the  very  crimes  yo'u  ZT^L^^l  ^^ 

faise/r  to  fi^"^  ^^"^^  ^°''  *"*=''  "^^^  ^""^  "■^*'«^  ■"  and  ,  ._  **^*V^ 
plaints,'  conH**  °"'  ^^  '"t'"'**®  ^"^"'^  *''^'  «'•"  hear  th  •  *'*^«d 
assuag^e    tb  •    ®   ^h^""  sufferings,  and  endeavour  to        ^**"  coni- 


30  assuage    tb  •         ^°^^''  sufferings,  ana  endeavour  to 
^oraan  ofi^^"'.    secret     resentments.     Besides,   jealous^ 
^ise  perhan^   '"  mind  of  an  i]i  thing  that  she  would    ^ 


^«tl>    and 


^>se  perhaps  u     ""'"'^         ^"  '"  ^  ^"^  ^'ould    n       ****«     a 

an  unlucky  y  **ve  thought  of,  and  fills  her  imagination  ^  ^^^'Wer- 

i^^  a/y  tig  '^^i,  as  in  tkne  grows  familiar,  excites   tJ«  -'^  ^«ch 

jVor  is  it  ,     sftaoje  and  horror  which  might  at  fi^t    ^t**"^'  ^ivd 

esKem"  ""^  *?''*'•  '^ '^'  '^^^  suffers  wrongfully   in***««<l    it. 

^Joytb^^^^:  ^""^     *^.  t/Jerefore  nothing  to  forfeit     -'"^^'^ 

'^h   ^  Protr^bly  ^^"^y  the  considerations  that  Ji^^  the 
-    »H  hj5      advice   ^o    husbands :  Bt  not  yV^ ,     *^<=ted 


the  ,.i/e  of  tby  hosO  ^^  „^,  ^^  OJ 

thyself.   ^tc\.\^.X-     ^t^^^t,^^^  tot^  •'•'^'^^^^/W 

And  her.,  mot^g  ^^^  ^!J^^e    tlT^^''^^  ^hhb  tj.- 
duces,  we  la;,^  ^^^'^^y^   ^^  Pe,.  ^^  '^^ne  are  1      ^^''^^ 


may  find  three  kinds  wno  are  most  overrun  with  it 

The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  of 
infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakness,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorant'' 
or  the  like.     These  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the   u 
20  amiable  part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  confiden^" 
to  think  they  are  really  beloved :  and  are  so  distrustful  of  th<S^ 
own  merits,  that  all  fondness  towards  them  puts,  them  out    of 
countenance,  and   looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons.     Thev 
grow  suspicious  on  their  first  looking  in  a  glass,  and  are  stuti^ 
with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.    A  handsome   fello^ 
immediately  alarms  them,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or 
gay  turns  their  thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  liable  to  this  passion 
are  those  of  cunning,   wary,  and  distrustful   tempers.     It    is     ^ 
30  fault  very  justly  found  in  histories  composed  by  politicians,  tli^-t 
they  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humour,  but  are  still  for    d^^ 
riving  every  action  from  some  plot  and  contrivance,  for  drawling 
up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes  or  events,  and  preserving  a  Oon^ 
stant  correspondence  between  the  camp  and  the  council-tat>i^^ 
And  thus  it  happens  in  the  aff^i^  ^^  ^°^e  with  men  of  too  refir^^^ 
a  thought.    Tbey  nut  a  construction  on  a  look,  and  find  out     ^ 
design  in  a  smfJe .  thev  ^i^e   new  senses  and  significations     ti^ 
words  and  act/on,'.  7nH   are    ever  tormenting  themselves  ^^it-^^^ 
fancies  of  their  n'       •  -  t        T^ey  generally  act  in   a   disguij^^ 
40  themselves,  and  .l      ^^^        LtSi^^  a"  outward  shows  and  appe^^_ 

^  therefore  m^^*- 


pocrisy  in  others;  sO  *^^  1   believe  no  ^^ 
.6  *-  ^7^^'^^  "^^lity  of  things,  than  these  grea^r^fi  "^  ^^^  ^^^ 

-*^^l*t*»*f^*»^it  *^  inen  fancy  they  know  of  women  H^      « 
'^^i^t^**^^^It»<l  vicious  men  believe  they  ^^^T^^J^^^^'^^' 

<^    -pi*'  t^^  and  in  the  midst   oi  nis    mquirieR   .„      X  wcjcs 

^^  ^c^Vi^^^:  acrookedintrigue,thatthey  stiu',"^;^!^   >°^  ^^^ 

^^   t  i**  t^<*^^  S  the  same  design  "'^^^     These  men  therefore 

V^''ei<^^\«t''''^n  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her  close  through  aU 

*^^<a  ^^nd  windings  and  are  too  well  acquainted  witi  the 

^"S^*   mg*  ^'It'offby'^y/*^'^''"^  «»•  doubles;  besides,  their 

^t^  ttit-^  te  fluog  "Jpversation  has  lam  wholly  among  the  vicious 

tiJtce  t^'^nce  aO'*.  ^ .  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  censure 

acq«»'''*!roina»  ^    ,ooVi  the  whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostors, 

part  oi  ■*  ^j  \oo\S-    Km^  their  private  experience,  they  can  get 

^tt  aV*®'  ^twithst*        and  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  some 

But  »f»  °   melnd^      n  loose  desires  will  stir  up  pew  siespicioos 

over  these  p   J        ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  believe  all  men  subject  to  the 

women,  ye       e      ^n^  .  g^selves. 

from  anotner  sid^'  jtt»  .  g,  motives  are  most  predominant,  w« 
same  inclinations  ^f  o  .jg^ories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
Whether  these  ^e^^  _art  of  the  world,  that  jealousy  is  no 
learn  from  the  rl»^  t^*^^  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest 
own  experience  »»» .t  f»«^  U  is  a  misfortune  for  a  woxnan  to 
northern  passion    V*^   e^'....  for  there  Ue  the  bott^*^  regions  of 

"»«  influence  of V^  «< ^  .me  northwwd  cools  aU   along  with 
be  h^   u  t  t^n^      .1  coJu^  nonawwa         „^    ^^       ^j^    polar 

jealor     V';^'^  *      y^'^ce  ^"^^  ^''^  ^""^  *'?!w  situated  in  this 
(^Jousy,  ^hlch   ^  .^^^^   56  very  temperat^^^^^d  with  the 

ciroi    "^^^'t'^yo**  ^^**%t  ^'i*^  ^^^S'  fe'*   ^oper  growth  of  our 


"""■^ie.  'ou;'7T  ^^:^ 

'"®*P«ct.  ^  **^1 


«^Oum  "^  «f  this  p*^:  V  ^  ,  ^tvA  *«  persons  who 

thj  ^st  subgV  %e^V  f*'*^        '^^  ^ 
Mtij*^ion  ^5,y  t>e   _^*v 
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juM\cUon,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  observation ;  but 
3ea\ow^Y  calls  upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
bet  ^Tt  and  application  in  the  attempt ;  besides,  she  has  this  for 
her  etvcouragem ent,  that  her  endeavours  wiJl  be  always  pleasing, 

and  Wvat  she  will    still  find  the  affection   of  her  husband   rising 

towards  her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  vanish ; 

for,  as  we  have  seen  all  along,  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love 

in  jealousy  as  is  well  worth  the  separating. 


Ho.  177.     On  Good  Nature,  considered  as  a  viritie ;  its  tests  ;  jtory 
of  Eugenius  ;  illustrati've  quotations, 

Quis  enim  bonus,  aut  face  dignus 
Arcana,  qualem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos, 
UUa  aliena  sibi  credat  mala? 

Juv.  Sat.  XV.  140. 


10  as 


In  one  of  my  last  week's  papers  ^  I  treated    oi  good«nature 
it  is  the  effect  of  constitution :  I  shall  now  speak  of  it    g^   ^^ 
is  a  moral  virtue.     The  first  may  make  a  man  easy  in  himself 
and  agreeable  to  others,  but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  p^^_ 
sessed  of  it.    A  man  is  no  more  to  be  praised  upon  this  account 
than  because  he  has  a  regular  pulse  or  a  good  digestion,       TThis 
good-nature  however  in  the  constitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden  som^ 
where  calls  a  milkiness  of  blood,  is  an  admirable  ground-work  f^^  ^- 
other.     In  order  therefore  to  try  our  good-nature,  whether    it 
arises  from  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  i^    ^^^ 
animal  or  rational  part  oi  our  nature,-in  a  word,  whether   it 
20  be  such  as  is  intitled  to  any  other  reward,  besides  that   secret 
satisfaction  and  contentment  of  mind  which  is  essential  to    j^ 
and  the  kind  reception  it  procures  to  us  in  the  world,  we  j^^^^^ 
examine  it  by  the  followine:  rules. 

Fi«t,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  umform.ty  m  s.ckn^s^ 
—J  •    L    uu  •  .  A  \n  adversity ;  if  otherwise,  it  }„   r^ 

and  in  health,  m  prosperity  and '"^  .>^;^.^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  to 

be  looked  upon  as  nothing  «'.«?.  J'^r  a  more  kindly  circulSr"^ 
from^some  new  supply  oi  spirits.  ^^^      solioi*^^ 

of  the  blood.    Sir  Francis  Bacon   ™2\nan  before  Iner?'*^^*". 
who  would  never  ask  a  favour  »'  *  ^  _»    a  time  when  the    ual^* 
30  took  care  to  prefer  his   petition    ^^  t'arty 

_    this  selection. 


gfL,^  x  l\»'*  ^>s  mind  tree  f^""  '^^'"^.  and  tis     appetites  in 

-^  -^^      -ti'^^^flO**^-  ^''^^  a  transient  teniPorary  good-nature  as  this  is 

^^    A.  bu"\ ^iianttropy,  ti^t  love  "*  "'ank^ind,  whiclx   deserves  the 

-^^-^  tt»*t  P^^ral  virtue. 

^  ^:f^^  of  *t"*^^ ''daman's  bringing  tis  good-nature  to  the  test, 

^*       -•  *^ ,  „  "  osi*^*^''  '"'^'^tlier  it  operates  according    to   the  rules  of 

A  ^^^^  '  ^^^  ''^'  "otwithstan<ii"S  't^  general  benevolence 

'"rt<i'  '^  "'^''^^  "**  distinction  between   its    objects,  if  it 

k*  jf  promiscuously  towards  the  deserving  and  undeserv- 

ts^lieves  alike  the  idle  and  tl>^  '"digent,  if  it  gives  itsdf 

t  *^fst  petitioner,  and  lights  oP'*"  ^°Y  one  rather  by  »cei- 

lie  **  jjoice,— it  may  pass  for  an  amiable   instinct,  but  must 

I***      tb^  name  of  a  moral  virtW^' 

uii*^  I  trial  of  g<«^'"^*"'^  will  ^^  ^^'^a-mining  ourselves, 

tl'*''  nOwe  are  able  to  exert  ^^  V"  .'*'"'  '^*"  disadvantage, 
'f  °^  it  on  Droper  objects,  nof*i^'''^^«*i'ng  any  little  p^n, 
op'*'''  LvPm-ence.wtich  may  ar'^e  ^  ourselves  from  it;  in 

t*  ^Uetber  we    ^^^_  ^^  ^^^     f^,r  tlie  benefit  of  mankind. 

.putatif  >  <"■  **    essions  of  goo^  ''^^^^^  }  shall  single  out 

'I  all  these  e"?     ^^^  ^    n^«^«  «f  charity,  as  it  con- 

iich  goes  «r'^  indigent;  th^t  ^7^  .'^  ^"^1  «f  this  kind 

in  relieving  *■*  ^p  us   almost    »^^    "'^    *""^='  ^<^  '"  every 

oiftrs  itse  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  „„^  ^j^^  .^  provided  with 

„  i*  *^         ,„  tba"  sufficient  for  the  neces- 

-ouldpropos^     fo.lune,«^e  tb^^p^^.^^^  ^^  ^^  .^_^^^^  ^^^ 

,mpete„cy  "L  ^^'^^1^,  1  would  lo-k  -pon  .s  an  offering  to 
of  J)fe,  to  J^y  J  ""^     ^^^^  for  the  use  of  those  whom,  in 

■  °^  ffJe  nt?^' £  '"  ntioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own 
'"'  *as  a  A0V*e^  '^X  W  the  same  time  we  should  manage 
*^  k  J^\t.  ^  ^dence  and  cauUon,  that  we  may  not 
*^fjV«  ^''^^'V-t  Prreiations,  whibt  we  are  doing  good  to 
ky  J  l»>^**  »^^  us. 
>^^fl»       ^^^r*  '^%pla^n<^<^  ^'^t'^^  *>?  "*  example  than 

ft.      St-'^V,|T  n  universal  good-nature,  and  generous 

*>^\s>  O^^  fortune;  but  withal  so  prudent  in  the 

^  ^  -    P»*  t  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up 

is        ,^^  ^  ti     ^^oSe"'"*  ^^  "'^'^  "^^  ^a^Vt.  calls  two 

v^        __- 
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.     t>»»*       .  .  5"    values  himself  above  nine- 

score,  as Tvo\:t\vmAt\t\g  ^^1*^^       addif"  ^'^  ^"™   ^^   ^^^" 

aivja^s  »?^TopT\3Lles  to       ^t:^^>^         l^^ons,  insomuch  that  in  a  good 

quently  tasOtes  otYver  voi^  ^^    tliose  m  -which  he  has  been  able  to 

year,  fo^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^3,11    ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice 

make  greater  bounties   ^n        -    indigent.     Eugenius  prescribes  to 

that  sum  to  the  sickly  ^  ^^   of  fasting  and  abstinence,  in  order 

himself  many  particular  ^  ^  ^f  charity,  and  sets  aside  what  would 

to  increase  bis  private  bari       ^j^ose  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

10  be  the  current  expences  o  ^.^  business  calls  him,  and  at  the  end 

jje  often  goes  afoot  '^^^^^t^jjling*  which  in  his  ordinary  method 

of  his  walk  has  given  a   ^  f^^  coach  hire,  to  the  first  neces- 

of  expence  would  have  S^  .^  j^js  way.     I  have  known  him,  when 

sitous  person  that  has  fall^^  ^^  j^,i  opera,  divert  the  money  which 

he  has  been  going  to  a  pl^^  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom 

Y?as  designed  for  that  purp     ^   ^^^  afterwards  pass  his  evening  in 

be  has  met  with  in  the  ^^^^^Jetid's  fire-side,  with  much  greater 

the  coffee-house,  or   at  a  *^     could  have  received  from  the  most 

satisfaction  to  himself  than  y^^^  theatre.    By  these  means  he  is 

20  exqviisite  entertainments  ^^   .   ^  himself,  and  enjoys  his  estate  by 

generous,  without  impoverisni   b 

making  it  the  property  of  ^^  'ned  in  their  private  affairs,  who 
There  are  few  men  so  ^^^..g  manner,  without  any  disadvan- 
niay  not  be  charitable  after  tm  ^  ^^  ^jj^jj.  families.  It  is  but 
tage  to  themselves,  or  pr^J^  .  j^  or  convenience  to  the  poor, 
sometimes  sacrificing  a  diversi  ^^  ^^^  expences  into  a  better 
and  turning  the  usual  course  ^^  ^^^  prudent  and  con- 

channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  07  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^i^h  we 
venient,  but  the  most  meritori  ^^^j^q^j  ^^  in  some  measure 
30  can  put  in  practice.  By  this  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  we  re- 
share  the  necessities  of  the  P^^^^  only  their  patrons,  but  their 
lieve  them,  and  make  ourselves  ^ 

fellow-sufferers.  ^rt  of  his  Religso  Medici,  in 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  laf^  several  heroic  instances,  and 
which  he  describes  his  charity  *^  tions  that  verse  in  ^^^J"^^' 
v^itH  a  noble  heat  of  sentiments,  ^  ^^^  p^^,  lendeth  to  the  Lord: 
verbs  of  Solomon,  He  that  gi-veth  to  ^^^^^^^^,  ^^^  ^e,  '  than  m 
*  Tlxere  is  more  rhetoric  in  that  on  ^^^^^  sentences  were  unuer- 
a  library  of  sermons;  and  indeed  '^  phasis  as  they  are  dehverea 
o  stood  by  the  reader,  with  the  saH^^  ^ 
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by  the  author,  -we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  instructions,  but 
miKlit  be  honest  by  an  epitome,'  .        ^  , 

This  passage  in  scripture  is  indeed  ^^ronderfully  persuasive :  but 
1  think  the  same  thought  is  carried  much  farther  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tell*  ««  m  a  most  pathetic  manner, 
that  he  shall   hereafter   regard    tb«    clothing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of   the  hungry,   and  the     visiting  of  the  imprisoned,  as 
offices   done  to  himself,  and   regard   them   accordingly.     Pur- 
suant to  those   passages  in   holy    scripture,  I  have  somewhere 

met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charita-t*!®  ™*?'  ^  "  "^"^  ™^"^^ 
pleased  me.  1  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  it  is 
to  this  purpose :  What  I  spent  I  1*=»^*  ?  possessed  is  left  to 

others ;  what  I  gave  away  remaitiS  ^^^  !"®*        ^       .     , 

Since  I  am  thus  insensibly  en^*^^'^.'"  ^"^^^  *^*'  ^  *'*""°* 
forbear  making  an   extra  t   of     several  passages  which   I  have 

always  read  with  great  delist    i*»    **^  ^t  "^J^^'r     ^^  '^  ^^ 
account  which   that   hoi  g*^*®  behavionr    in   the 

days  of  his  prosperity  aL'^f    co«s'^^'**^  ""'^  ^  *  human  com- 
position, is  a  finer  mvV.       '}         ^baritable  and  good-natured  man 
"  than  is  to  be  met  S^^^         *  tl»er  author. 

'  Oh  that  I  vvere  as  .'"  ^"^  *\^s    past,  as  in  the  days  when  God 

preserved  me:  when  hfa  T'^'^XT^^^''^^  "P*'"  "^  ^^"^^  "»**  ^^'^^ 
by  h's  light  I  walked  1  '"'^J^rfeness :  when  the  Almighty  was 
y-t  -ith  me :  when  mv  k'^'  ^^^^^re  alA.ut  me :  when  1  washed 
«y  steps  With  butter  ilw'"'**''J^ck  PO«^d  out  rivets  of  oil. 

eye  It'"  *^^  ^»'-  heard  l*'*^*!^^  '*  ^'^^**  """  =  ^'^'^  ^^^'^  t**^ 
Do^  T  '"^'  't  gave  „.^*'        ^  tne.    Because  1  delivered  the 

heln'h    "  '^"■^d.  and  T^'^^^t,  ^rless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 

30  S    '"•     ^he  blL'^  **^**-^   that  was  ready  to  perish  came 

y^.Z'r"  '  c2:j  -f     ^-'^dow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.     I 

father^? ti"*  ^^^  blind    ],  *^^^^et  was  I  to  the  lame;    I   was  a 

out    D°,  „^  poor,  and  .1'''*       ^se  ^.hich  I  knew  not  I  searched 

my  soul.  •  "*  ^  ^een  r ""^     ^^fU    that  was  in  trouble  ?    Was  not 

balance  T!^^  ^o^  tL  "^*'  »»»*?      Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even 

the  caLT  "^  ""ay  ?^^!l/  «i«i««  '"^^srit^.    If  I  did  despise 

contAn^  A     ^y  man-/  ^ncr^*'^  ^_.  of  my  maid-servant,  when  they 

and  wh»    u"^*'^  'ne-  l^r^aat,     f*     shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up? 

"e  me  m  the  WomK    ^^^^  S*«  ^  -  rf,  ?  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in 
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i6i 
JJ'e^ombJ   If  I  teve  ^'^Jheld  the  poor  fr-^ 
'  ^'«  caused  the  eyes  a/  the  widow  to  fail,   orZe^ZTr^'^ 
^'^,'^1  "myself  alon;,and  the  fatherless  hare  not  Zl'llt^y 
4' h^e  seen  any  perish  for   want    of  clotbin,,  or  any^; 
Ci'^  covering:  if  Ws   loins   have   not  Wessed  me,  and  if  he 
wp ;!  ""^  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sbe^p  .  ^f  j  ^^^^  ^.^^^ 
sate .  .^'»<1  against  the  fatherless,  when  I  ^w  my  help  in  the 
aiTi,  'k     •>  'et  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder-biade,  and  mine 
'**  *iestr,.      ^""oken   from  the  bone.     If  J  have   rejoiced  at  the 
'oUDrf  L  '°1  of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  myself  when  evil 
«  cii^    '^  •■  ^neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing 
but  /      ^  his  soul  )     The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street ; 
nje    „°P«Jled  m  v  doors  to  the  traveller.     If  ray  land  cry  against 
eaten      **at  fh  J  furrows  likewise  thereof  complain  :    if  I  have 
°»^e^.,  **    *•    -f    thereof  without  money,  or  have  caused  the 
'^Aeat     *^o*""i^J^  lose  their  life ;  let  thistles  grow  instead  of 
'^^  Skirin^tead  of  barley.--L. 

^o-  las 

Tant*''^  Vmo.  iEn.  i.  15- 

•     which  men  more  deceive  themselves  than 
^e  is  nothing  »»  i^     There  are  so  many  passions  which 

"^^tt  the  world"  ca»s        ^^^  ^  ^^^^  mischiefs  arising  from  it, 
vn  ^'^^emselves  under  "»        ^  ^^       .^  ^^^j^  ^ave  been  for  the 
\j^^!some  have  go^%^.  b^d  never  been  reckoned  in  the  cata-- 
J^  wtt  of  mankind   if  .^*  */^ai„,  ^here  it  is  once  Uudable  an^ 
J^;^e  of  virtues.      I*    '^.^d  times  criminal  and  erroneous ;  nor 
VSntial,  it  is  an  h^^J  consider  that  it  operate^  w.h  ^e,u.^ 
--♦V  ^"H  it  be  otherwise,'       j^^wever  opposite  they        y       .^ 
\\toce  in  »"  "^"f  the   subdivisions  of  each    rel.g 
\T"'r,  and  in  all    the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^e  of  *h^  J^^**  •■**'  ^versy :  »»*  «  ^^ 
,  are  told  by  sotne       ^  religious  control  ^^^  ^^  our  own 
■^er  was  occasioned  vy    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *'^.enes  of  slaughter 
^e  whole  history  of^^       ^jj^^  ^3„y  soe  ^^^^^^  how  ho. 

^^we  should  see  '*  «'    ^g  a  wise  mao  '^^'^^ 
Woodshed,  as  would  oi     ^ 


e 


Thl.  ««  «"''        .  eJery  •Y'"" 

,uo..d  in  al»o*  '""^  5,.W>-  „. 

occasion;—  vid«°  "J  o^-^'^  „  ,n<l 

••    it  »•"     S^i*"     i  l" 

Imiic;  since     there  «tf  •"    ^t  W  „.,ool«'*: 

l«.er  tWo™     -hi.  great  )«««'  .^ .»»  ,„a  .»• 

*™er.  ..  intVaOie'. »»       ,i»o« ",  ..o"* 

;'5^^ii^rsrJ--tr^S.^5>s:^ 

*«     \llr<:  a  ne*  »™    tW-t  l""  J   i,  tr«. "  ,  »  »  " 

anforiratile  J      „,  "t  «>' 

I      tT>»itt^"  ,. 
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into  an  opinion  of  his  ^^^^>  niay  appear  from  the  common  be- 
haviour of  the  atheist,  '^"^  niaintains  and  spreads  his  opinions 
with  as  mnch  heat  as  those  who  believe  they  do  it  onJy  out  of 
a  passion  for  God's  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  zeal.    Many  a  good 
man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  whic  ^ 
has  been  in  some  measure  quelled  and  subdued  by  religion ;     ^^ 
if  it  finds  any  pretence  of  breaking  out  which  does  not  seem  ^^^ 
him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  it  throws  o»    ^^ 
10  restraint,  and  rages  in  full  fury.     Zeal  is  therefore  a  great  ^^^.^^^ 
a  malicious  man,  by  making  him  believe  he  does  God  ^®J_    e^- 
whilst  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengeful  te^^^^ 
For  this  reason  we  .find  that  most  of  the  massacres  and  ,^^^  ^^^^^ 
tions  which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their  rise 
a  furious  pretended  zeal.  ecis^^^"^ 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  esp   ^^-^g 
when  his  zeal  shews  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  P^^"^         |^^ 
the  happiness  of  mankind :  but  when  I  find  the  i^strumen^    ^^ 
works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  galleys-*,  and  dungeons;  ^        . 
20  he  imprisons  men's  persons,  confiscates  their  estates,  rums  "^^  ** 
families,  and  burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  sticfc    tip 
pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that  (whatever   he   may  thmk  of    1ms 
faith  and  reh'gion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in  religion,  I  cannot: 
forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who  one  ^voxaj^ 
not  think  had  any  existence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be    nr>^^ 
with  in  ordinary  conversation ;   I  inean,  the  zealous  in  athei^^^ 
One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they  fall  short  in  ev^ 
other  respect  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  woul^ 
30  least  outshine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  froiri  tl^ 
single  fault  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fervour^ 
religion :  but  so  it  is,  that  infidelity  is  propagated  with  as  m^^ 
fierceness  and  contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  saf^ 
of  mankind  depended  upon  it  **.     There  is  something  so  "dicui^     ^3 
and  perverse  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not  know  ho^ 
to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colours.     They  are  a  sort    ,^^ 
gamesters  who  are  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they  plajr  ^^  ^ 
nothing.     They  are  perpetually  teizing   their   friends  to  co^^^^ 
over  to  them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  allow,  that  neit|^^^ 
40  of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain.    Jn  short,  the  2^^ 
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if   pO^*  ofS 

of  spreading  atheism  w,      r  untable  zeal  which  aPPf^^, 

itself.  ,  this  "**t*l-  observe,  that  they  are  "'^^ 

Since  1  bave  -ent.onj«Ub^  farther  o^^^^d  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^6^ 

vn  atheists  and  ^fi^ete,^^       ^^„er   P^  contradictioB  *«^ 

wise  in  a  most  particular  opi"*      .  ^u    .^,ilpst  d>»^ 

bigotry.    They  are  wedded  to  oP^  ^^^  upon  the  ^^^^    jf. 

impossibility,  and  at  the  same  "    g^cient  reason  for  '•ejec""^  ^j^^t 

<^«lty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  ^^     ^on  reason  of  mankma.     ^^ 

Notions  that  faU  in  with  the  co  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^atjons,  n    .^^^ 

are  conformable  to  the  sense  01  ^j^g  happiness  of  s^*^'.  .gg  • 

'nention  their  tendency  for  P"-**"?^"  d  as  errore  and  preJ^^^'^u^ 

aLlr"""*"  P"'^"*''  f  vttSd  that  are  altogether  monstr 

-CrS  ^f  JoXfoin  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  '"6^., 

;"PPosin^^rThe  i-I^  points  of  ^^.^^^of"  Jl^t^^l^^^T' 
f°"nation  of  the%vorldrtbe  ""'tenaUty  of  a  thinking       ^  ^y, 
;j«  niortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  «J^°'f  t.<,n  of         ^^^s, 
'h«  motions  ana  gravitation  of  «»«««;' ^'^  t^e  1»>^«  P ^ding  '*> 
tir  '"'■'*  together  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  acco^^g 
"'\''P'»'ons  of    the  most  celebrated  atheists;  I  ^\^^^  one 
Penn,"  '^'■^^d    as    this  were  formed,  and  imposed  "P**"  *  finitely 
S     m  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an  '  ^ 

Wo!en«  measure    of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  ^"^'^^^.oxi  of 
^rao  1      oppose  ?     Let  me  therefore  advise  this  gen^r       ^^^^ 
so  con  .  '  ^**'"  **»«»«•  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  f=*      .  fyr 
''>e/,g.y^®^«tently'     with  themselves,  as  not  to  burn  with 
"1  and    -with  bigotry  for  nonsense.— L. 


■^^      -^-*s-^jf  «.^  y).o,„  ,^  Ckrgymait,  with  reflextont  on     j 


^.Po,.  Coelum  ipsum  petlmus  stultitia. 


>v    Ok  1  rafter 

to  my  lodgings  last  night,  I  ^^^^^f^^  \,iven 
y  friend  the  clergyman  S  whom  \  .  \ j^^t  he 
^n  my  former  papers.  He  tells  tne  m  J\'  .  ,5 
pleased  with  the  latter  part  of  my  jcszt: 

*  See  page  14. 
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speciil-^*^'<>n  ;   and  at  the  same  time  enclosed  the  following  essay, 
vi^cYi     l^e  desires  me  to  publish  as  the  sequel  of  that  discourse. 
lUon-sists  partly  of  uncommon  reflexions,  and  partly  of  such  as 
laave  \>een  already  used,  but  now  set  in  a  stronger  light. 

*  K  l>eliever  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hardened  atheist  for 
endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
eye  to  both  their  interests.     The  atheist  is  inexcusable  who  tries 
to  gain  over  a  believer,  because  he   does  not  propose  the  doing 

^    himself  or  the  believer  any  good  by  such  a  conversion. 

10  *  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  comfort  and  re- 
freshment of  my  soul;  it  is  that  ^which  makes  nature  look  gay 
about  me;  it  doubles  all  nay  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under 
all  my  afflictions-  I  can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfortunes 
pain  ind  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse  than  death  the 
loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference,  so  long  as 
I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  bein^ 
in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor 
sorrows,  sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man  be  so 
impertinently  officious  as  to  tell    me   all  this   is   ^^^^  ^^        ^^^ 

20  delusion  ?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of  ill  new«;  > 
if  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the 
happier  and  better  man. 

*  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a  man  who  h^i,-. 
neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or,  in  other  words  a  f^^^^^  staf^  r^^ 
wards  and  punishments.    Not  only  natural  self^j  •      J^  of  re^ 
directs  us  to  promote  our  own,  interest  above   ^^       J^^^  reason 

never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  ^^  nie  f  m*  u^^'' 
because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of  ^^cou^ts,  ^o  LTl"^^'^^' 
a  loser  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  ^.f ^f  ^'^nself 
30  in  his  behaviour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  hin.  ^  ^^s  o^„  j^^^^ 
good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  ti-e  ^s^^^^^^^  hi^  ^^^^-e  a,,  ,,^ 
anyinjury.    An  unbeliever doe^no^^^^^^^^^ 

tress  me  wuci  hands;  but  ^        honour  a«,i 

good-nature  ^^^^  H  bTrerson  and  pri;icipfe^  ^^ese  wo^L  ?f 
very  much  f  engthened  by je^^^^^  unsettled  n^.^  "^'^^^^t  S,^ 
they  are  only  mstmcts,  or  wave      e  'lotions,  which      ^ 

on  no  foundation.  ,    j      -,^1.         «      ,  ^^* 

"infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  success    ^f 

late 


f,  MORALE'  ^^^^^^nr/OJV, 

1  out  of  all  i<^  °«worts.    The   ^^.     .  ,  ,^ 

ealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is, 
of  this  set  of  men  are  those  who,  for  ^nt 
ion,  or  examining  the  grounds  of  religion, 
f  the  matter  m  question,  that  their  infidelity 
or  their  ignorance  ». 

siderateness  are  the  foundations  of  infideHty, 
supports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing  , 
3f  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of  couragre  in 

of  another  world,  which  have  so  great  an 
ey  call  weaker  minds  •  or  an  aversion  to  a 
them  off  from  many  of  those  pleasures  they 
Js,  and  fill  them  with  remorse  for  many  of 
dy  tasted. 

articles  of  the  Ghristj^jj  religion  have  been 
om  the  authority  of  that  divine  revelation 
ivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
nd   eyes  to  see,  not   to   be   convinced  of 
)ossible  for  any  thij^g  ]„  the  Christian  faith 
I  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it. 
le  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour 
1  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that, 
•e  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken  in  them, 
st  at  least  allow,  that  no  other  system  of 
ually  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  mor- 
reat  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
the  Supreme  Being  bears  to  his  creatures, 
ige  us  in  the  highest  acts,  of  duty  towards 
hbour,  and  ourselves.      How  many  noDie 
I  raised  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  ren- 
g  of  morality  in  its  three  great  brancties  . 
nple  in  each  kind :  what  can  be  a  ^^^^^^^ 
^nd  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  <>^^  ^J^^^'^! 
Son  to  suffer  for  us  >      ^Vhat  can  make  us 
l-ost  J:;Sd;«ble  of  -f«^>^o- 
•hnst  died  f     u;m  ?       Or  what  dispose  us 
«"--  ^ZpLTJf  our  own  hear^.  ^^ 
r'■^^  a„<,^"2i;  of  the  society  of  ^Kh 
'*  ^^^  head  ?    But  these  are  only  a  speci 
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enfoi 


a^V^\v^  dra-v^^  \^^e^^  .^^  tV.   ^^^^  *^^^^  matters  with  that 


\l  OUT  modern  *^^^  v*?'!^*^"^^  Reserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
dour  and senoMSXi^.^    ^f  bi  ^^»"iiess,  arrogance,  and  malice;  they 
aclml\i  such  a  ^plV^g   stl<^^.  ^"significant  cavils,  doubts,  and  scru- 
wo\iid  not  be  ^^^^^^-e^i  ^^f^^^  every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of 
pies,  as  may  be  sta       ^^x'^tion ;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
mathematical  ^^^^    ly    the  public  peace,  subvert  morality,    and 
the  ignorant,    dist'U      ^^nfusion  and  disorder.      If  none  of  these 
lo  throw  all  things  i^^     ^^  influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  per- 
reflexions  can  have  .^  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 

haps  may,  because         ^fi  more  than  their  reason.     I  would  there- 
seem  to  be  guided  ^  j^^^^  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  all 
fore  have  them  cotis         ^j^en  those  who  lived  up  to  the  religion  of 
ages  of  the  world,  ^^   y  ssl'W  nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morality,  and 
their  country  when  t»   ^j^j^d  of  the  Divine  Nature.     Pythagoras's 
to  the  best  lights  ^^^\^  worship  the  gods  as  it  is  ordained  by  lacw, 
first  nile*^  directs  ^^      ^^^^^1  interpretation  of  the  precept.     So- 
for  that  is  the  most         g^.   renowned  among  the  heathens  both 
20  crates,  who  was  the         .^  j^^g  j^^.  moments  desires  his  friends  to 
for  wisdom  and  ^^^^^^'1^5^;  doubtless  out  of  a  submissive  defer- 
offer  a  cock  to  -^^culap^^^^j^jp  ^^  j^j^  country.     Xenophon  tells 
Lce  to  the  established       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  pattern  of  perfection) 
i,  that  his  prince  (who  ^^  approaching,  offered  sacrifices  on  the 
when  he  found  his  ^^^.^^  Jupiter,  and  the  sun,  actording  to   the 
mountains  to  the  ^^^^    those  are  the  words  of  the  historian » 
custom  of  the  Persians ;  ^^  ^    atomical  philosophers  shewed  a  very 
Nay  the  Epicureans ^^.^  particular;  for  though  the  being  of 
remarkable  modesty  i^    ^^ant  to  their  scheme  of  natural  philo- 
30  a  God  was  entirely  ^^^^f^elves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
sophy,  they  contented  th        ^^^  existence  of  gods  in  general,  be- 
asserting  at  the  same  ^J^^^  the  common  belief  of  mankind,  and 
cause  they  would  not  ^  ^  ^  ^L 
the  religion  of  their  cO«»^^^' 


ence 

us, 

when 
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natural  Fat/^^^^  ^^^Jtlial  ingratitt^dc . 

t*atri!B  pleutls   i^*S°*     "V-iRG.  ^n.  x.  824. 

er  being  written  to  my  bookseller,  upon  a 

'eated  some  tim^  since,  I  sball   pubUsh  it  in 

Jvitb  the  letter  tbat  was  inclosed,  in  it. 

saving  of  late  descanted  upon  the  crueltyr 
r  children  1,  l  have  been  induced  (at  the 
of  Mr.  Spectator's  admirers)  to  inclose  this 
ure  you  is  the  origii**^  iro^va.  a  father  to  his 
tanding  the  latter  ga^^  1^^^  little  or  no  pro- 
Id  be  wonderfully  ot^^^S^^^.  ^^  the  world,  if 
3uld  give    his   opinioi^    ^^  ^^    ^^    some   of  his 

<  -^o^  liumble  servant.' 


3articularly  to 
♦(Mr.  Buckley) 


,rv  at.dacio"S  rascal,  and  tJO*  ^°ol  and  mad,  and 

5     hetber  you  comply  '"^  l'^  5  that  does  not 

hmg  wbe     your  insolence,  g°'«5^  about  railing  at 

.ressions       ^j.^j^  ^     favo^^  =  *^«se  are  incon- 

.xt  day  *^^  thy  reason  d^V^^^f^'     To  be  brief, 

as  disco^      jjj.g .  j„d^  sii-r^'  it  you  go  to  the 

to  see  y?  grace  to  me  for   y°"  *<>  be  supported 

is  no   ^'lS  the  street..  I'»'  "f^T  ^•""  ^^^^  '^^S 

fou  Zr^^        If  1  bave  any  *oore  of  your  scribbling 

/ou  stai^^^     II         j^       ti^e  I  set  sight  on  you 

C^V   ^tSyour  gratitude  for  my  JZ^ 

^reat  y^u^    ;   »s  y^„r  judgment,  and  give 

''Nb^^^,    ^l^duty  to    CI  "g'-et   to  say),   /,„^ 


^^  ^/  ,  to  ke^P  *"**  °^  ™y  s'sht;  for  to 

yO«         right  on  the  outside  of  von- 

4*%^!    -^^^  f  paternal  tenderness!     i^  ^^ 


■*i 


iisusd  ^taotig  some    ^^      ^    tbem  tio  fL!!!^^!.,*J'^'''  ^^""^  ^""'^^^  to 

exce^,  ^Ti^L  lYiexv   ^^^^    ^^y  aversi^    ^^'^  children,  who  by  that 

meam  coiice\ved  a.»    ^^  irrational  ^     ,  ^  ^^'^^  ^^^ch  makes  men 

appear  so  moiiStroiJS  ^^^- ^h  the  sa^  ' .     ^^^®  exposed  this  picture 

of  an  unnatural  fatl^er  ^*  resT  uV"'^"^^'^"'  ^^^^  *ts  deformity 

may  deter  others  fr^!^^i,e  sanxe  Tf  ^°^^-  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^'^  has  a 
mind  to  see  a  father  ot  ^*^  ,  ^  ^^mp- represented  in  the  most 
exquisite  strokes  of  ^^^^  ^dd^  ^^^Y  meet  with  it  in  one  of  the 
finest  comedies  that  ever  J^^^^^ared  upon  the  English  sta^e  •  I 
lo  mean  the  part  of  Sir  Samson  m  Zoz;eyb^  Lo-ven 


mean  tne  part  of  Sir  =>***^ —  ^-yw -c.ow« 

I  must  not  however  engage  myself  blindly  on  the  side  of 

the  son,  to  whom  the    fond  letter  above-written  was  directed 

His  father  calls  him  a  saucy  and  audacious  rascal  in  the  first  line' 

and  I  am  afraid  upon  examination  he  will  prove  but  an  ungracious 

youth.    To  go  about    railing  at  his  father,  and  to  find  no  other 

place  but  the  outside    of  ^^   ^'**^!'  *^  ^eW  him  that  might  o-vercom^^ 

right,  if  it  does  not  discover  hts  reason  to  be  depra-ved,  and  that  he 

\s  either  fool  or  mad,  as   the  choleric  old  gentleman  tells  him,  we 

may  at  least  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very  well  in  endeavour* 

20  ing  to  better  his  judgment f  and  give  him  a  greater  sense  of  his  duty     . 

But  whether  this  may  be   brought  about  by  breaking  his  head,  or 

gmng  him  a  great  knock  on  the  skull,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  well 

considered.    Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met  with 

his  match,  and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  son 

as  the  mother  in  Virgil. 

Crudelis  tu  quoque  mater: 
Cnidelis  mater  magis,  an  puer  improbus  iHe  ? 

Eel.  viu.  48. 
30  Or  like  the  crow  and  her  ezg,  in  the  Greek  proverb, 

Kajfov  KopaKos  tcatcdv  dmv. 
Of  a  had  crow  the  bad  egg. 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
an  unknown  correspondent,  "pon  the  subject  of  my  paper,  upon 
which  the  foregoing  letter  is  likewise  founded.  The  writer  of  it 
seems  very  much  a)ncerned  lest  that  paper  should  seem  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of  children  towards  their 
parents,-  but  if  ^j^  j.|ter  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over 
again  attentively  j  ^re  sslY  his  apprehensions  will  vanish.     Par- 
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don  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent  daughter  requests,  ana 
all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  behalf  ;  and  in  this  case  I  may  ose 
the  saying  of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great  men's  pres^- 
ing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter,   who  had  married  against  his 
consent,  told  them  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  their  instances,  but 
that  he  would  have  them  remember   there  was    a    difference 
between  giving  and  f of  giving.  j 

I  must  confess,  in  all  controversies  between  parents  and  their  \ 

children,  I  am  naturally  prejudiced    in   favour  of  the  former. 
10  The  obligations  on  that  side  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  think  | 

it  is  one  of  the  greatest  reflexions  upon  human  nature,  that 
paternal  instinct  should  be  a  stronger  motive  to  love  than  filial 
gratitude ;  that  the  receiving  of  favours  should  be  a  less  induce- 
ment to  good-will,  tenderness,  and  commiseration,  than  the  con- 
ferring of  them ;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person  should 
endear  the  child  or  dependent  more  to  the  parent  or  benefactor,  I 

than  the  parent  or  benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependent ;  yet  so  ' 

it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
undutiful  children.     This  is  indeed  wonderfully  contrived  (as  I 
20  have  formerly  observed)  for  the  support  of  every  living  species ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  it  shews  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
it  discovers  the  imperfection  and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  basis  of  all 
government,  and  set  forth  as  the  measure  of  that  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  those  whom  providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

Jt  is  Father   Le  Gompte^^,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  tells  us 

how  want    of    duty  in   this    particular  is  punished  among  the 

Chinese,  insomuch  that  if  a  son  should  be  known  to  kill,  or  so 

njuch  sLs  to  stride  his  father,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  his  whole 

30  famijy.  Would    l>e   rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 

where  he  Jived  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself 

^ould  be  razedL  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundation  sown  with  salt : 

^^>  say  they,    there  must   have   been  an   utter  depravation  of 

'banners  in  t:lisLt  clan  or  society  of  people  who  could  have  bred  up 

^ttiong  them  so  liorrid  an  offender.    To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage 

^  ^^  of  the  first:  book  of  Herodotus  \     That  historian,  in  his  ac- 

OD*'?^  0/  tki^    Persian  customs   and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their 

s^  ^'*on,  tha  t   no   man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  possible 

^^  *  crinje     slioiild  be  in  nature ;  but  that  if  any  thing  like  it 

*Chap.  137. 
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xyy^^  ^^l^^^  *^^^  *^®  '•eP"ted  son  must 
shovAUN^T  ^^app«^^»  ^^,  sW*:^*^^ous,  or  begotten  in  adultery. 
have  \s^^Ti  \\\eg\t\iTf^^^    T^^^^^^J^f  1    ^^^^^  sufficiently  what  a  notion 

Ue\t  ^^pVrvvoTv  m  ti^^^^^autHUla^ss  in  general.— L. 

tbeymMstYiaveYvaci.  ^ , ., ^ 

^  -    coU^^^  ^  Socrates  on  this  bead;  his  rules 
iJo.  207,-071  Pray^^  ^^acf^'"^^  «^  Christ. 

cmipared  ^tth  the  ^^^^.^^  qua  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Omnibus    i'*     c^sLf^B^^*  P*uci  dignoscere  possunt 
Auroram   e1>  ^e   i^^**  niultum  di versa,  remota 

Vera  bona.    »^*^ 
Erroris  oebi*l*-  j^  g^^j  ^^   j 

tlie   habitable  world,  how  few 
Look  ro«^^      ^ji    good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue. 
Know  their    <^  Dryden. 

»s  p2iP^r  ^  ^  ^^^d  down  some  thoughts  upon. 
In  my  last  Saturday  ^  ^^^jj  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  notions 

devotion  in  general,  ^^^jjens  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  repre- 
of  the  most  refined  "^  ^  upon  prayer,  entitled  Alcibiades  the 
sented  in  Plato's  ^^^^^^^^ve  occasion  for  Juvenal's  tenth  satire, 
second,  which  doubtless  S^  pgj.sius ;  as  the  last  of  these  authors 
10  and  to  the  second  ^^^^^^^^  preceding  dialogue,  entitled  Alcibiades 
has  almost  transcribed  tn  ^^F 

the  first,  in  his  fourth  sa    ,  .^j^g^e  upon  prayer  are  Socrates  and 
The  speakers  in  this  ^f  it  (when  drawn  together  out  of 

Alcibiades ;  and  the  s^^!! j^^s)  as  follows. 

the  intricacies  and  ^^^^,       ^^{1  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  going  to  his 
Socrates  meeting  b^^  P^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^p^n  the  earth  with 
devotions,  and  observing     ^^j^^^  tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to 
great  seriousness  and  at  ^.^^^  sjnce  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  thoughtful  on  that  ^^5^gelf  by  his  own  prayers,  and  that  those 
30  bring  down  eyils  upon  ^^^.  jjjjn  in  answer  to  his  petitions  might 
things  which  the  gods  ^^^.^   gays  he,  may  not  only  happen  when 
turn  to  his  destruction  :  ^"    '  ^g  is  mischievous  in  his  own  nature, 
a  man  prays  for  what  be  ^       ^^  ^^  dissension  between  his  sons; 
as  (Edipus  implored  the  g/>      ^^  believes  would  be  for  his  good, 
but  when  he  prays  for  ^^^      ^^^1^  be  to  his  detriment.    This 
and  against  what  he  beb^  v     ^^^^^^^^  among  us,  since 

the  philosopher  shews  r^^f       ignorance,  prejudice,  or  passion, 
most  men  are   blinded  "^*^  *^ 

nrtiittcd  from  this  selection* 
»  No.  20i  •  ^ 
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lem  from  seeing  such  things  as  are    x-eally  l^ene- 
For  an  instance,   he  asks  Alcibiades,    Whether 
>e  thoroughly  pleased   and  satisfied,   i£  that  god, 
w^as    going    to    address    himself,    should    promise 
the    sovereign   of  the    whole    earth?      Alcibiades 
he  should  doubtless  look  upon  such  a  promise  as 
our  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.     Socrates 
if,  after  receiving  this  great  favour,  he  would  be 
ose  his  life ;  or  if  he  would  receive  it  though  he 
3uld  make  an  ill  use  of  it  ?     To  both  which  ques- 
is  answers  in  the  negative.     Socrates  then  shews 
examples  of  others,  how  these  might  very  probably 
)f  such  a  blessing.   He  then  adds,  that  othef  reputed 
I  fortune,  as  that  of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
n  a  government,  are  subject  to  the  like  fatal  con- 
'hich  nevertheless,  says  he,  men  ardently  desire,  and 
1  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought  their  prayers  might  be 
the  obtaining  of  them. 

ablished  this  great  point,  that  all  the  most  apparent 

this   life    are    obnoxious  to  such  dreadful  conse- 

that  no  nian  knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove 

essing   or  a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what 

>ught  to  p^^y- 

St  place    ^^  recommends  to  him,  as  the  model  of  his 

short  prayer,  which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  the 

friends  in   t:he  following  words:  *0  Jupiter,  give  us 

>  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  such  things 

for  or  sucb  things  as  we  do  not  pray  for :  and  remove 

iose  things  which   are  hurtful,  though  they  are  such 

iecond    lace,  *^^^  ^^^  disciple  may  ask  sUch  things  as 

4.  r     ?-^^    be  shews  him  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
ent  lor  hittif  *  «4.    ,       „  .  ,  j.       , 

]     h'        if  ^^  study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to  the 

piy  IJ^^^sei  ^^^  -g  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  suitable 
ot  that  ^'  .g  mature. 

sllency  of     ^^^^   place,   he  informs  him  that  the  best 
third  and  ^^g  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 

e  could  m^^^  prayers  acceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a 
3  render  ^      juty,  towards  the  gods  and  towards  men. 
ractice  of  '^        jtiuch  recommends  a  form  of  prayer  the 
head  he  very 


^s^  /o«  ^^^^^  *^ey  petition  the  gods  to 

LacedemoTv\^tvs  "^^^^-^^^9  ^^  5  ^'"^  ^^  '^^''^  'virtuous.  Under 
^jijethem  all  goo^  f^^  ^  :^^&B  *  ej-y  remarkabJe  account  of  an 
this  \S3^  \\VeV\se  l^^    ^^rf>^^^' 

oracletot\ieto\\oNviicxg  V      .^^    the   ^^^  with   the  Lacedemonians, 
mexi  t\ie  Mbetiia^^'^^li  by  sea  and  land,  they  sent  a  message 
received  many  defeats       ^yjunon,  to  ask  the  reason  why  they,  who 
to  the  oracle  of  3Mpite^  ^^^    ^^  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with 
erected  so  i»any  ternp^^^^^   they  who  had  instituted  so  many 
such  costly  offerings;  ^^^  tbem  with  such  pomps  and  ceremonies; 
10  festivals,  and  accompat^^    ^^j  sj^j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  hecatombs  at  their 
in  short,  why  they,  ^^^essful  than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell 
altars,  should  be  less  sti^    tbese  particulars.     To  this,  says  he,  the 
so  short  of  them  in    ^      ^^g    reply:  /  am  better  pleased  nvith   the 
oracle  made  the    foU^    ni^^^^  *^^^  '^''^^  ^^^  ^^^  oblations   of  the 
prayers  of  the  Lacederrto  .^pjjgd  and  encouraged  virtue  in  those 
Greeks,    As  this  pray^J"  gopher  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  most 
who  made  it,  the  pbil^  ^o\Xti  so  far  as  victims  could  make  him, 
vicious  man  migbt  be  ^^  ^^  regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and 
but  that  his  offerings  ^  ,^^^    jjg  likewise  quotes  on  this  occasion 
20  his  petitions  as  blaspbei^i    ^^  ^j^jch  the  poet  says.  That  the  scent 
two  verses  out  of  ^^"^^^L^^s  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  winds  ; 
of  the  Trojan  sacrifices     ^^j^  to  the  gods,  who  were  displeased 
but  that  it  was  not  accep        ^^ 

with  Priam  and  all  his  Pf  ^^j^iogue  is  very  remarkable.     Socrates, 

The  conclusion  of  this  ^^^  the  prayers  and  sacrifice  which 

having  deterred  Alcibiades      .^g.^j-th  the  above-mentioned  dif- 


30    WU6"«-   «-"   UC.iairc  wuia*..-  COl^^/    ^^7^    AlClDiaOeb,         «"-*    '^"^  «   *L 

<  But  when  will  that  time  ^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^j^jg  man,  whoever 
that  will  instruct  us?  ^^^  gocrates,  '  who  takes  care  of  you ; 
he  is.'  *  It  is  one,'  says  j^i^erva  removed  the  mist  from 
but  as  Homern  teUs  us  ^f  ^iglit  plainly  discover  both  gods  and 
Diomedes  his  eyes  n  that  *^^^^„gs  upon  your  mind  must  be  re- 
men,  so  the  darkness  that  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  and  what  is 

moved  before  you  are  ^^Zntn  my  mind,'  says  Alcibiades,  *  the 
evil/    aet  him  remove  from  ^^r^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^,^^^ined  to  refuse 

darkness,  and  what  else  be  P     ^^^^  he  is,  so  that  I  niay  become 
40  nothing  he  shall  order  ^^^* 


it.'  The  xef^f^^^^  Part  of  the  dialogue  is 
^  is  somethmg  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  would  ixistk^e  us  think 
himself,  when  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  this  divine  teacher 
^to  the  world,  ^^  ^^^  ^e  own  tHat:  lie  himself 
•t,  as  much  at  a  l^^s,  and  in  as    great  distress  i 

«nd». 

■ 

len  look  upon  this  conclusion  as  a  prediction  of 
least  that  Socrates,  Wte  that  high  priest,  pro- 
igly,  and  pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who  [ 

the  world  some  ages  aft^*"  him-      Ho-wever  that  \ 

that  this  great  philosopher  saw  by  the  light  of 
as  more  suitable  to  tb«  6°odness  of  the  divine 
person  into  the  world  ^^°  should  instruct  man- 
3  of  religion,  and,  in  p»rti*="'*'"»  teach  them  how 

S  this  abstract  of  Plato's  *^i?f ''l^'T^  °^  prayer,  will, 

Uy  make  this  reflexion,  ^l  *^f  !f  S°™**^'' 
L  ™il  by  bis  own  ex»*^P  ',  ^  *"*  *J»e  form  of 
f  TVhisdi«=^les,didl»*>*  o«\y  teep  up  to  those 
t^"8"/lure  had  suggestel  to  this  great  philo- 
"«^'i  isciples  in  thfv^bole  extent  of  this  duty, 
ructedhJS        ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  to  the  proper  object 

0*ers-  according;  **".„.*  ^^""^  ^^^  above 

apply  tb«*f1o  worship  hit0  '"  ^P  "t  and  in  truth. 

atL    a**"^    tfieir  form  of  p^^yf^'  »'np'<»-«d  the  gods  f 

-anon,  "  ^^  tne.r  r  j^^^  ^  ^^ 

moniaOj  >  ^*;^,,*^roSnces jnay  be  forgivenl'L 
f'^e  tie**' j^r,,  7^e  look  ioW  the  second  rule  which 
">  PiTtiC^\^'      w  that  we  should  apply  ourselves  to 
*^  Of  of/»^7,^'^  .''as  are  best  for  us,  this  too  is  ex- 
^'^'^h^Jf  lt**^K^ol  tbe  gospel,  where  we  are  taught 
'  ""'  ^P    :J?<'!i1bose  things  as  curses  which  appf ^^ 
^'«  t?^?^^^*"*^  ^orld;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  es- 
^"^^es  r  ^^^^tP^  t,hic'»  to  the  generality  of  Mankind 
0  fA-,  ^  *0  <  /    l,g&,^  form  wbich  is  prescribed  to  us 
A/Ooj-   %    ^^^^ V^  ibicb  is  our  chief  good,  and  the 
'^es     ^  hr^    >^*t^rt  «e  petition  the  Supreme  Befne 
y  foS     K  ^^,      i^*\fP^\,  solicitous  for  no  other  temporal 


1 

) 


Zti"^""^  '     bo  are  not  ambitf  '    :tV,,    . 

^  in«^  ^country  where  th^j^f.  ^.  '  **i  .,, 
^b«t  f«^.ion  '''^/e  ^ith  whom  the/  ^'V/^itf^^^/'- 
TUereatelJ        ^^tt*'   tn^s^      ^t,  which  th/  ^^^T' ^*'</ of  ** V 

is*^'^«  i  P»tt  *'^An<i  *^^  common  alms,  /^o^^'o  <*e/J,^t 

tlt*«  "'^^"SSgt^*"  j%P«^*'  beneath  hl^/"  rl^"^^^''*  -^ 
^^  ^miters,  a^-^  *^f '  soi»®  l>ul  of  !"»"'  ""«''*.  Hieff..  *"'  ao;K.,°''e^ 

^bict  I  ^«  ;°,e  occurred  to  »»«'  "^  ""^  "*  *«  Paina  ^ 

do^  !!  or  methodize  them.  „  that  one  man  can  have  o-u 

30  *=°  Ml  superiority  and  pre^emi"^^^  potion  of  quality,  which,  c^** 
Jtber,,  may  "«  ■"^Jce^  tO  f  ,^^uoe,body,  or  mind.  The  fi^ 


most 
own, 


TGION,    MORALS,    S CPERSTITION. 

nsists  in  birth,  title,   orJcl^es;^nd  is    ^he 
natures,  and  what  we  can  the    east  call  our 
hree  kiU  of  quality.      In  relation  to  t|,e   tody, 
om  health,  strength,  or  beautj;  which  are  nearer 
'  a  part  of  ourselves,  than  the  former.     Qi^aii t^,  as 
lind,  has  its  rise  from  knowledge  or  virtue  ;  and  is 
nore  essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united 
ther  of  the  other  two. 

>f  fortune,  though  a  man  has  less  reason  to  value 
than  on  that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the 
vhich  makes  the  most  shining  figure  in  the  eye  of 

le  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of  honour, 

\  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particular  merit 

mmend  men  to  the  high  stations  which  they  pos- 

s  ascribed  to  the  pope,  majesty  to  kings ;  serenity 

temper  to  princes;  excellence  or  perfection  to 

ace  to  archbishops ;  honour  to  peers ;  worship  or 

lour  to  magistrates ;  and  reverence,  which  is  of 

as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

rs  of  great  families,  such  attributes  of  honour  are 

ondent  with  the  virtues  of  the  person  to  whom 

;  but  in  the  descendants  they  are  too  often  the 

grandeur  than  of  merit.     The  stamp  and  denom- 

nues,  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  frequently  lost. 

shews  the  emptiness  of  titles  in  a  true  light.     A 

iner  lies  trembling  under  the  apprehensions  of 

itering  on ;  and  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant 

does  ?     Another  hears  himself  addressed  under 

less  or  excellency,  who  lies   under  such  mean 

mortality  as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 

ime  look  rather  like  insults  and  mockery  than 

;,  honours  are  in  this  world  under  no  regulation  • 
ected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice  triumphant! 
ectify  this  disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one  a 
the  dignity  of  his  character  ;  ranks  will  be  then 
3ciency  set  right. 

>xild  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  advance  our- 
rorld,  at  least  to  preserve  our  post  in  it,  and 


3boi 
"r,S'«C°r"  '■»4eH'""°«d   "'""■iS,""''-''  «-e.?  '    T""^ 


Wud.  ^_  ^^  «n».  ^s-  face  of 


RELIGION,    MOIZ^^^^     S^P^^STITION. 

^s  have  afflicted  him,   an^   made  no  account  ofh\s\;,WTs. 
^  they  see  it,  they  shall   be   troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and 
^e  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond 
^t  they  looked  for.     And   they,  repenting  and  groaning  for 
^^  of  spirit,  shall  say  within   themselves,  nu  <waj  be  c^Jbom 
'^ j'^^f^^'W  in  deruion,  <^nd  a  proverb  qf  reproach.     Wt  fools 
J    his  life  madness y  and  bis  end  to  be  <witbout  bonour.     jy^^ 
,,     ^'^^d  among  the  children  of  God,  and  bis  lot  is  among  the 


Je  read 

ty         ^^  wilj  see  the  description  of  a  life  that  is  passed  awav 

very'i   ^^ong  the  shadow^s  of  pomp  and  greatness,  he  may 

t  is  jj  ^^^^  drawn  in  the  same  place.     In  the  mean  time 

^^^  dist'^^^^^^'  ^^  *^^  present  constitution  of  things,  that 

^^ ^hosG^^^}^^^  should  be  kept  in  the  world,  we  should  be 

^'^''Pass  ^"Joy  t^e  upper  stations  in  it  would  endea- 

^^  ^rid  o  ^^^^^  '"  virtue  as  much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their 


^aijcZ  c  '"  virtue  as  mncb  as  in  rank,  and  by  their 

/  ^o  tbost^'^^^^"^''"'^  "^^®  "'^'''  superiority  easy  and  ac- 
"oa^e  in  \.Z^  °  ^""^  beneath  tiiem;  and  if,  on  the  contrary 
^^^^  t/»eir         meaner  posts  of  iife  would  consider  how  they 

CA   "^  ^Jie^i"'*'"  ''^'•^^f*^'-'  ^nd  bra  J»s*  deference  and 
^    -^*-o^-l!"P^"°'^'/"»t^  them  bappyiry  those  blessings 

idence  lias  thought  fit  to  distinguish  them.— C 


'On 


O  pudor  J  o  pietas  /-Mart. 

"   J'*«e?w"h"wl,'^''^'^*^'^'-^^'^-<*   from  my 
**  «f politeneTthVl^    "^  *'"^"   ^^'^'^  *^  written 

r.  '^  ''"^'^'"n  not  but  it  will  be  as  accept- 

*=^eyofterstrir""'^^'"''^'^^'  cannot  but  have 
*hem.   This  k      °"  *"''*  ^  ^''^  obliged  to  exert 
^'•e  the  most  r^M*^"^^^^^^"'  distress,  to  which 
>'*>ur  paper     lu      '  ^"*^  "^y  therefore  deserve 
^    •    Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  has  put 


BASHFULNSSS. 

tfe  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field,  has  been  fn  fK  *  .  ^^^ 
upon  making  a  speech  before  a  hodvnfVV^^  "*'"*^'  •^^'"•^^•• 
would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  S      •     '^"''^  *'  ^''"'«--  ""^ 

a  large  circle  of  people,  whS.dart?ngLt^^^^^^^^^^^  '"  '""^ ''^  ^' 
I  have  seen  a  new  actor  in  a  traJedv  «I  K  J  "P°°  """^  P^"^"' 
scarce  able  to  speak  or  move  and  hi  "''''  "P  ^^^  '*'  ^  *«  •»« 

died  above  three  ac<^  E  the  d!      ^''^^'^"'^  ''^  ^^'^Id  ^"^ 
brought  in.     It  would  S  be  li      v  ^'^  T  *=''P  ""^  P*"^*"'  ^^re 
introduced  as  a  ghos^,  or'a'rtSrjJ^^f  '"^  °"^  ^^^^  ^*  «-^ 
lo  and  grew  fit  for  some  living  part  '•«<=overed  his  spirits, 

i^  -  SiXri?  iSL^t^rirtSHhr'^^^^^^^  -'^'^ 

XuTr l^^"'^  r ^^  r  ^'f  P^"^"™— •   Mere  baJhfu J^ 
rout  merit  is  awkward;  and  merit  without  modestv    ir,!  i  ^ 

•^  witii  as  many  patrons  as  beholders.  « i  am  Sec  * 

taJ-'^  '"ipossible  that  a  person  should  exert  himself  to   Ti^^r^r. 
who  jT  ^^  ^^^'"b^J^^  whether  it  be  his  part  either  to  sing  or  speak 

"Pon  1^"^"'  i''''  /^^^H  T''"^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^^     I  remember; 
nuncinf  •    ^  "^'^^  ^  ^"^"  '"'''^  concemmg  the  force  of  pro^ 

seve   I     '^^  ^"^    discourse   led  us  into  the  enumeration    of  the 
30  tion      ^^^^^^  of  speech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfec- 
the  w-%*^^  tongue,   the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  palate,  and 
the    ^^^^P^'     U'poii  which,  says  my  friend,  'You  have  omitted 

J^ost  material  organ  of  them  all,  and  that  is  the  forehead.' 
and     ^^^^^thstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  obstructs  the  tongue, 
renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is  tho\iglit 
^^quisite  to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians  bave  recominendeci  it 
to  their  disciples  as  a  particular  in   their   at^-     ^^^^^0  tells  tis, 
that  he  never  liked   an   orator  who  did  not  ^"^^"""Xs^^ril!^^^ 
confusion  at  the  beginning   of  his  speech,  at^<^  ^^  trembling  ana 
hiniself  never  entered   upon   an  oration   ^i^^^ 


^jaom  fails  to  rai  *"®'»ce  wh.Vj,  ■ 

,son  who  speaks  ^^  ^^nevole^^ J' ^"^  t"  a  great 
t^ravestnxen  oft"       ^^  corresno    '"  **' '"'*»ce 

j^ixt  than  a  co^arrt      *'  "^^^^  fel!     ""  '^^^  oc- 

cautious  in  ti^^^ld  at  thr°'  '*^'*-  *''-  3^18 

^  ^od  a  feeble  arn,  *^«^  sw.',,, 

^^er,  to  express   ^""^  *he  q„^,.^  ^"raa,. 

^j^iodof  poi^^  S.?  «>an  bTt?f5«io„sofDra„. 

Jets  off  eve,^°^t^«ty  does   no^  ""^         / 

a    withdraw  he4tf'>  in  the  so^'"*'  *°  ^/rt„e  ^ 

X  t  is  such  an  exquS/^°'»  eve^  °";^'.  ^^ich  n^^ 

,^ese„t  recoUecS^f  jwh,ch  ^iu'n^r ^  ^--^ 
lention ;   but  I  have  tl  }^  P'^^e  or  f^  "^- 

^ntab  e  n,ela„cho,y,  ^i^^'^J  '^"""tr,  11*^  ^^tor^ 

-ee^and  dragged  abS.t  tj!"?^ ^^o^  be^We^:'; 
ed'rt  "nmed/ately  putVf;  "'J'W  tie  J*f  «*Posed 
,«n,o„.   We„a/S;°P/*'«'ep,aS?^'P«bi!c 
'^'  -'-*  ^  abJ  Ce:t::et-  i?37.e^^^^^^^ 

^  even 


( 


r 

/ 
/ 


am 
m 
aim 


^^S  SHAME. 

of  madness  and  despair.       The  fear  of  shame  in  the  fair  sex  «. 
those  days  more  prevalent:  than  that  of  death  ""' 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our  actions 
in  many  cases  so  impregnabJe  a  fence  to  virtue,  what  can 
undermine  morality  than   that    politeness  which    reigns  aim 
the  unthinking  part  of   mankind,  and  treats  as    unfashiona 
the  most  ingenuous  part  of  our  behaviour?  which  recomrae  I 
impudence  as  good  breeding,  and  keeps  a  man  always  in  coun  ; 
nance,  not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he  is  shameless 
lo      Seneca  II  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to  vice,  that  he  p   i 
scribes  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  us  to  n    ; 
it  in  ourselves,  upon  imaginary  occasions,  when  such  as  are  r    i 
do  not  offer  themselves :  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precc    I 
that  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest  solitudes,     i 
should  fancy  that  Gato  stands  before  us,  and  sees  every  thing     i 
^o.    In  short,  if  you  banish  modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  can 
away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflexions  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  I  must  <    i 
serve  that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty,  which  justly  deserves  to    i 
2Q  ridiculed,  and  which  those  persons  very  often  discover,  who  va   i 
themselves  most  upon  a    well-bred  confidence.      This    happc 
^hen  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his  reason,  and  would  i 
^Pon  any  consideration  be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duti 
fo'-  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.     Ma  i 

an  impertinent  libertine  ^^""^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^^^  'V  f  "T  ^ ' 
course^XoiS^Srce  be  able  to  shew  his  head  after  hav: 

^J^ew  of  virt^Td  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided 
'^^  set  of  shaSe-faced  people,  as  what  would  disparage  their  gai. 
3<>  <>f  temper,  tndLfSIbi?  bring  them  to  ^^^^^n.     ^^^^^^^ 
poorness  of  snirit  such  a  despicable  cowardice,  such  a  aegenera 
abject  Stat.  T    •   H    as  one  would  think  human  nature  mcapal 

versation  .  ,.       . 

TheJ*-  ^      1  j^H   of  vicious  modesty  which  makes  a  m 

ashamed  of  r^^'n    bis  birth,  his  profession,  his  poverty,  or  t 

likemLl''^.^  P^'^^r^  it%vas  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and 

■>ot  in  hS"^''  to  recUfy.       "  *  man  appears  ridiculous  by  a 

of  the  ll  ^'^^'^  *•     ?d  circumstances,  he  becomes  much  more 

-  '>X  brinTrurorcZtenance  for  them'.    They  shouid  rather  ^, 


i8^ 


^^zx 


Ixiin  occasion  to 


"^^^^^  Morals,  superstition. 


l^itn  occasion  to  ^^ 

Sections  which  are  ''^  ^  ^^^ble  coirit,  and  to  palliate  those  imper- 
are ;  or,  to  ;,g^  ^  not  in  i^.  V^^er,  by  those  perfections  which 
should  imitate  q  ^^^y  wittv  ^llusion  of  an  eminent  author,  he 
that  defect  with  j^^^^'  ^ho,  \  ^^use  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^>  covered 
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No.  289.     o«  x^ 

Dr.  Sherlocj^y^        '*  *^  Of^  .    ^  that  all  men  hwve  in  common  ; 

^®^is  SDerv.  cretat  inchoare  longam. 

^Pon  taking  ni  ^  ^  no^  ^  Hor.  Od.  i.  4.  15. 

of  thQ  whole  rooijf  ^^^^  in  a  i^ouse,  I  often  draw  the  eyes 

and  at  a  tim^  p        ^Pon  q^^    ^^a*^^"^      the  hottest  seasons  of  news, 

hear  me  ask  the  co«P^  that  Vk     ^^'  Vcli  ^^'^  '^  J^*  ^^"^^  »°^  ^^^X 
1   find  that  J  h;,,.  *^^e^ina„  .^^   i^^\^^t  week's  bill  of  mortality: 


hav« 


•^an  f^ 


ja^st 


a  p^Thh  sexton,  so  ^  ^^^n  ^  ^^^  taken  on  this  occasion  for 

a  doctor  of  physic  ^^^^^es  f  ^^t:ix^^^  ^er taker,  and  sometimes  for 

a  philosopher,  as   r   ^^  this   k^  ^^     ^^  I  ^^  S"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^P""^*  °^* 

regular  increase  a     ^^^e  q  '  ^^Mr^^^^^  ^^  hence  to  reflect  upon  the 

several  various  wavo"^   ^ixni^^'^^o,.    iTf'^ankind,  and  consider  the 

/  am  very  ^eJ]  pw^  ^^^ouru^^^Oj^     4^^    "^  pass  from  life  to  eternity. 

into  my  mind  such^^^  Mf  k      ^hi^l^    '^i.rlV  admonitions,  that  bring 

^ent  of  every  reaso^^^uJ^,  ^^^s  '   -^^^    to  be  the  daily  entertain- 

^l^'^y'^^>hywhick^}^l^l^^^   o.:f^^^  ^n  consider,  with  pleasure 

°  ^^^"^>  distempers,    ,^^  ^h^^^^^x^^^St^  ^  ts,  or  as  we  commonly  call 

;^^';id  of  sorrows,  W    ^^y  ^  ^^^iv  V^^^S  ^^  ^^^^P^  °^^  ^^  ^^^ 
*°  be  happier  than  i^,  U^at  ^^^ibl      >^-^^5cistence,  wherein  I  hope 

"°^t  this  is  nof     ,  *s  n^    ^^nr?«   ^         d^^     4-  present  to  conceive. 
;,r%  Pa;er.  TbS    ^i^^^  ^"^^^  ^J'"^^  above-mentioned 

^''^^  argunjent  for  .    ^f  ly.^^^^    I    ^^^  y  opinion,  an unanswer- 

»-^ii.f^  X       ^^^  ^g^  without  sup- 

^    of  a  Supreme  Being, 

V^^portion  which  we  find 

;^^  births  of  its  inhabit- 

^^  d  *^*^  ^^  females  who 

^    ^Id  adjust  in  so  exact 

^     its  losses,  and  divide 

^^^  I  bodies  of  both  sexes? 

't^  so  steady  a  hand. 


'n, 


^-ov^'>^it, 


w^^ 


.     '^fi^  ourselves  u»>  ,      *ov.-^    -^*4^>  «j 

ints^Sreat  city,  b^^»iQt  f^^^o^ 


^°  are  k'""'  ''^*'^^^"  *ie*>e'j'*rj 


ti^^«««er  the  recru,.,^o^;,i  >  o/^«*4^ 


'41 


*<», 


p-^^ 


Were  >3ve  not  coutited  out        .^j^    ^^^elligent  Supervi 
sometimes  be  oveTcbarged        ,     ^^Ititudes,  and  at 
away  into  a  desert  '^  *,  we  sbotl       e  Sometimes  a  popm\ 
Flonis  elegantly  expresses  it^      S^neration  of  males, 
a  species  of  women.    We  m^X  extend  tins  consider 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  \ 
as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerabie  corp, 
that  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  i 
years,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  n( 
10  single  species  lost  during  this  long  tract  of  time.     C  i 
general  bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals,    i 
ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  and  island,  )  : 
say  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonis  i 
would  they  be  of  that  Providence  which  watche 
works  ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  churc  . 
reading  those  words  in  the    5th  chapter  of  Genesu 
^^  that  Adam  li-ved  <ivere  nine  hundred  and  tbtrty  . 
^i^d;  and  all  the  days  of  Seth  <ivere  nine  hundred  ana  . 
^o  and  he  died;  and  all  the  days  of  ^^^^^'f^^^^f^^ 

--^yniney^^rs.andhedied;   i^^^^^"'"^!  !^\^'T^^^ 
vent,  and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thmking  a" . 

lii^e  worth  pursuing,  which  had  ^""IJ^^^J^ ^^"^^^^^^ 
The  truth  of  it  S,  there  is  nothmg  in  history  wh 
proving  to  the  reader  as  those  accounts  which  we 
Je  deaths\^%ltrpersons,  -f  ^ ^^^^^ 
dreadful  season  I  .r„v  also  add,  that  there  are 
history  wJcTaffect  and  plel^e  the  reader  in  so  sens  : 
The  reason  I  tSe  ^  be  this,  because  there  «  nc 
30  circumstance  in  fh^  ^  ,  r.f  any  person,  which  ca 
the  case  of  !  "^^    Lads  it.    A  battle  or  a 

conjunctul,  ^"^r"  ^'^^  '^f  ^an  in  a  million  is  lil 
^^^■^C'Z:^'''  "°*  Z%on  at  the  point  of  d.; 
not  forbear  beZ  ^^  *  ^^every  thing  he  says  or. 
we  are  sure  S    ***entive  to  e  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^ursel' 

«ame  melancholy  ^?'*»«  t'""^  ^L  The  general,  tbe^  ■ 
the  philosopher  ^^ ''""cumstan'^  V^racters  which  we  m, 
«;  but  the  dyLS^  Perhaps  ^'  ^hom,  sooner  or  la. 
certainly  resembjf  "^^n  is  ^^  .uat 

4°     It  is,  perhaps  ,  '  kind  of  reason,  that 


°^  the  sa^^ 


REX'^ 


O^' 


1^4 


UO^  erused  as  Dr.  Sheri^^    ^^^^t 

^^r.fJt»e  time  1  must  o^- .e.J 


r.r^^^    '  so  i^^'^'itne  time  1  must  o^*»'  ,e»^ 

..*<-  ^^'^b  at  t^'Sce,  has  not  perh^Pj^  ^^^ 
^l^fjJS ",  ;r>l^liSious  life  t-t  ev- 


Yi^  v/Vio  \vcis  not  pe^      persu*^' 
one  of  t\ve  stronge^^^^p.  ^  ^   -  ^U  close 


tmsessayuPf^,l,een 


that 


lo 


i«  one  of  t^e  .^ost  aocient  ,ts  be  ,t    ^^,^t  i*  *     e 

-universaUy  ^ceWed,tbO«^,^eigbt/^f^  short,  J^^^e   tl^^^^p 


to 


■oac 


lies 


•xTl'^Z'  ^'^'^^  ^-^  tnuch  to  ^^^  ^^^ind.   /"  nothing  'P;^ 
^veTl""  *^^  g^^^al  sense  of  ^a     ^^.^  rfe  n  j^ercj'^    pr- 

_«"  «tenu'vri*'»-t  he  is  not  to  s     ^eing  *«     d  a-^  P  g^x J      ^f 


jtlt- 


eve;;r"^^  eye  u^A^  that  state  o^  -  .yer  i>*-  „  ex-'^^eltf 


3iJ 


J      ->'i. 


hat 


^eri 


bich  will 
red,  the  thirst 

pleased  with 

lived 
t:he  life  of  man 


•^o  -•'^^A^^ 


,b»oeS*'     j,tes, 
'^,.    ^-«-^  for  word,     y     ^r^  "^.rJ'  f^  co^^^     •  « 


,«*•«'''  ''*' 


•*tctte  of  being- 


ti<:^Lit«a«' 


t^» 


*^  in  script^^'' ;  caU^  V^X 


^-a;;uof_tivt>r>!S^^5 


the  in»^^;e  ^f.<. 


ii^r^if? 


king's  P-jjaVt 


^he 
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post^r^f  °^  *^^  ^^^ern  nations.    He  had  not  been  long  in  this 

asked  h*       u^^  ^^  ^^  discovered  by    some  of  the  guards,  who 

them  h    •  ^       "^^  ^^^  business  in  that  place  ?    The  dervise  told 

The  ^u^  ^"*^^^^^  <^o  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  caravansary. 

he  w^*^       ^^^  ^^'^  tnow,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  house 

that  th^^'^  °°'  ^  caravansary,  but  the  king's  palace.  It  happened 

and      'v^  himself  passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate, 

PossibT  K     ^^  ^^  ^'stake  of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could 

*Sir  *  ^^  ^"^^  ^  "^'  ^^  distinguish  a  palace  from  a  caravansary  ? 

or  tw^^^M^^  dervise,  'give  me  leave  to  ask  your  Majesty  a  question 


it  w!?;    ?^^''  '^^'■^  ^^e  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house  when 

savT?K  *!    ^""'  •  '     ^^e  ^ing  replied,  his  ancestors,     '  And  who, 

kin^     .^"^'^^''^^sthe   last   person  who  lodged  here?'     The 

Sf/?  ^^"^^  ^''f^*^r.     'And  who  is  it,'   says  the  dervise,  'that 

<7lf  ^^""^  at  present  ? '    The  king  told  him,  that  it  <ivas  he  himself. 

ami  ^^'^  "^^^  ^^^  dervise,  '  will  be  here  after  you  ? '     The  king 

h^ri!  '  '^  young  prince  bis  son.       '  Ah,  Sir,'  said  the  dervise,    a 

house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a 

perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a  palace  but  a  cara-v^nsary^ 

^O.HQ^    i).^/^^^^^    ,j^^   seal  or.    life ;  fortitude   irt  meeting  death; 
^^^roniuj^  Sir  Thomas  J^ore,  the  Emperor  of  JMorocco- 

Quos  ille  timorum 

^axi'mus  haud  urget  lethi  metus ;  inde  ruendi 

In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaque  ca.pa.ces 

Mortis. 

X-rXJCA.N.  i.  454* 

^°     I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolator-y  letter  of  Pbalaris|^, 
^^newho  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a  your»^  man  of  great  merit. 
^  ^e  thought,  with  which  he  comforts  the  affiictied  father,  is,  to  the 
^^*  of  my  memory,  as    follows:   That  he  stkouid  consider  death 
7  set  a  kind  of  sea'l  upon    his   son's  character,  and  placed  him 
ni  ^^^^  reach  of  vice    and  infamy:  that    xvtiile  he  lived  he  was 
sj"i  within  \hQ  possibility  of  falling  away  fi-orxi    virtue,  and  losing 
^^  ^ame  of  which  he  was  possessed.      Death     only  closes  a  man's 
''P?t?tion,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  baci. 
*^  among  other    motives,  may  be  on^     i^eason  why   we  are 
^°  naturally  averse  to    the    launching  out  into   ^    rx^an's  praise  till  his 
iiead  is  laid  in  the   dust.        ^^^l^il^  ^^  ^^  ^^I>^1>1g  of  changing,  we 


) 


\ 


him  in  an  epistle   <l«dicatorv  a  °^"^'  ^^^ 

second  Democritus.  ''     *^^<1    in    ,„      ^      ,  ,.^     ,t.  a 

^  H*  died  npon  a  point  of  reli.-  '^'^  °' 

£d ti'^L'r  "'^'"'  '^  ^"ff-'i"'  "^^  '^  -Pected  as  a  martyr 
last;  he  '!•  ?"'P'^"T  '"^  Ws  lik  ^T^^  innocent  mirth  which 
scaffoldl^Tl*'"^*^  *^  ^^^  cS  **^^  «°t  fo'^t^  him  to  the 
head  on  tK,^  ""'•*  *°  *ew  at  K -^^^ln«s  of  heart  ..pon  the 
-Wch  he  Z  a."''  ^^^  '»«tance^!^^^le ;  and,  upon  laying  h« 

xo  occurrences     i^  ^"t^rtained  Ss  f     ^'^^^  ^'^  ^'''^°^\    1 
nothine  i?\  ""  ''^**'»  ^as  of  a       5*"»ends  in  the  most  ordmary 

to  prol?^  ^''  ^^'^^  from  iS;  bS'"''^**-      He  did  not  look  upon 
he  dfed"/"''  "''*»g«  in   the   H^y  *^  *  circumstance  that  ought 
anv  ,  n        f^"  »  fi=^«d  and  set«    jf'^Position  of  his   mind  ;  and  as 
Sor'>^«  of  s^r^ow  l^i'^P^  of  i„.„ortamy.he  thought 
occasion  as  had  nothing  Zi^^^^  «=oncera  improper  on  such  «i 
natliTl'^""  ^«-t  danger  of  TT^?^^  could  deject  or  terrify  b«n. 


mUiraJfea^^jjl  be  a  suffictenV*''*^*'^"  from  this  example;  «vens 

»o  S  aV        ''''^*  ^  PhUoS.''  ^-^^•■d  against  it.      I  shaU  oxxV?  <J 

dhJ/?"^''''^  one  who^^  **^  *»^s  extraordinary  maix    ^ouW 

ZS^^  o'  ^^    tempet^^^-ot  resemble  hir«    as  well  Ju  *^ 

J  "y^-  '    *^    »n    the  sanctity    of  his    l«e  * 

J^^^'^pmrto  wfsSew?^  ^ith  the  instance  of  a  person  v^^^ 

""  '"*  ''yng  moments   VT     ^***'^  intrepidity  and  greatness    of  soul 

in  th  ?'^''^'-d  Sleeks  and'^S"^  ^^  m'^el  ^ith  aSong  a«y   of  the. 

de  ?'  '''^'OT  of  the  revolutto  ^^.^^^n^-      I  met  .^ith  this  ixxstatce 

M^e°'"  '''°''^»»»  Portugal,  written  by  tUe    Abbot 

30  tones  ^f  M^°  So!^e ^enfo2^  **^  ^°rtugal  had  invaded  -  tto^e  terri- 
i'™'  and  set  his   crow^^     "*"■  °^  Morocco,  in  order  to  dethrone 
Z""  'tearing  away  wi^\  d^^   *^^    *»«-<»  "^  ^is    nepfc^w,     Moluc 
'n^ble.      Howevir    h»  t!       ""P^*"  ^''''=«'  h^  himself    fexvew  v,as 
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1  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  ref- 
ers from  him  as  usual.      Before  the  battle  begun,  he 
through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
irawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
of  their  religion  and  country.     Finding  afterwards 
to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last 
threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and 
I  to  the  charge  ;  which   afterwards  ended  in  a  com- 
y  on  the  side    of  the    Moors.      He  had  no   sooner 
men  to  the  engagement,  but,  finding  himself  utterly 
.s  again  replaced  in  his  litter ;  where,  laying  his  finger 
h,  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood  about 
a  few  moments  after  in  that  posture. 


e  Praise  of  Cheerfulness  ;  its  different  aspects  /  atheism 
'd  to  destroy  it  ;  its  permanent  sources. 

^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 

Ab  insolenti  temperatam 

Laetitia,  moriture  Delli. 

HoR.  Od.  ii.  3. 

lys  preferred  chearfulness  to  mirth.     The  latter  I 
act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.      Mirth  is 
isient,  chearfulness  fixed  and  permanent.      Those 
1  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are  sub- 
itest  depressions  of  melancholy :  on  the  contrary, 
ough  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite 
nts  us   from  falling  into  any  depths    of  sorrow, 
lash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
ers  for  a  moment ;  chearfulness  keeps  up  a  kind 
be  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 

^  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and 
state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain 
olence  of  heart  ^^^  ^^  inconsistent  with  a  life 
"foment  obno3«^i^^  *^  ^^  greatest  dangers, 
complexion  Ji^"^^  observed,  that  the  sacred 
^^^  great  pattef^  °^  perfection  was  never  seen 


Chearfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  aivv  of    these  ^^^^ro'^  tty, 
it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nattare  •,    at    does  ""'j  ht""^     fee* 
mind  into  a  condition  ittaproper  for  t\ie  piresent  state  o  ^^  ^""^^  »s 
and  is  very  conspicuotts  in  tiie  charactei^s  o€  t.\iose  v''      ^g  *"     ^^i 
upon  as  tile  greatest  pliilosopliers  aTnoaag  ttac  ^leathen"  ^^^vts 
among  tliose  wlio  have    been  deserveti\v  esVeenved  ^y^' 

lioly  men  among  Christians.  ve^^*     o*  ^"^^ 

Ifwe  consider  chearfulness  in  tlareie  lig^ats,  wttv     ^^.^^^  ^e  ^'( 
selves,  to  tltose  we  converse  wit:h,  aiad  to  ttae  grea  ^-^oi"^    ^e  '^ 
,  o  iKing,  it  wili  not  a  little    recomTr>«i»<l    lt.e\£  on  "^^^o)- "  «  ot  * 
counts.    The  man   „ho    is  posssess— =•*     °*  ™*  '^^aX  ■^..  i««» 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  i„  his  thovglata,   ^.;f^.»^';i„a-ttO«»      ,  „„- 
the  powrs  and  faculties  of  Ms    =°"^  Us,  tenner    i=  «"\,  veSsi 
clear,  and  his  jndBment  nndl.turt.e«i   V,^  He  com.!S  ■»*  '  '     ,« 

niUed,  whether  in  action  or  in  soHt"«*=;:„,ta.d  for  S^''*''  , 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  ^^'^  ^i-*s  pouretj  aliout  hioi,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  creation  wt»i«='*  -,c<=i*l«^°tal  ,^..,,15  ^jhirVi  mav 
does  not  feel  the  fuU  „,igte  of    tt>o='=  e-vils»»lCIl  inif 

befalhim.  tla*=    P^'^'^tis 

30      Ifwe  consider  him   in  relation    **^       £i»d  Sootj^,^     \^h^  , 

veo«s  with,  it  naturally  produces  >«»^^  t.<=  ""•M,  Vj,  ""  M  Coj. 
A  chearful  mind  is  not  only  dispose;^  ^^o  "Ol^^lj', '^M.l. 

raises  the  s,me  good  humoar  in  *»*?  ^e  doe»n.''>  -  ""it  *ii|), 
ence.    A  man  find,  himself  Pl""^^-'    jt   1=  '  i»  ,?"«  4„,' 

the  che.rfulae»  of  hi,  con.p»»"°°  ;,.«»'''  '  .J/*'M  * 

that  awaken,  a  ^cret  delight  in  *»"' J^ra,  » 
It;  the  heart  rejoices  of  its  oW»  "^ai-d*  " 
into  fiiendship  and  benevolence    <:<"^  wj, 

tmdly  an  elfect  upon  ii,  c,fl""""l  I,         ''"  k'  ',' 

30      When!  consider  this che.rftal  ^''■'tnJ   Aa6'to«)  ^«,-        *«■  ,^' 
I  cannot  b„t  look  up„„  „  „  a  <^°"'^"A«rf«fae.s'r'<'-«.„ 
great  Author  of  nature.     An  lnW»rd   TiS<'er  ." /(, 'N,  f  to  V 
praise  and  thanksgiving  ,„  Provi<ien<=J^''„;„„,„';*''*.,S45'> 

sens.  of'J",  ""^''"rfulnessof  iearf-        /^    >>'  ™'  -a*."  thj 
""">  'o  thattrenoe'"  ""•■.« 


»«. 
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^  1  effect  of  virtue     ^^^ 

.hich  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  --^^^^f^^^^^  a  ^-^f  ^e^^-; 
innocence.  Chearfulness  in  ^^/^"^^Vniany  degrees  be>.o^d 
than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and   is  m 

vhTt  we'^ommonly  call  folly  or  -adne^^^^^^  ^f  S-'^i 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  d^^j^^^^^Vft  soever  titles  it  she^    ^ 
consequently  of  a  future  state,  under  ^^^a^^f  ^^^^  of  this  cheK.^ 
Srmay  ifkewise  very  reasonably  ^^^^^^o   pT^^^^^^^^ 
fulness  of  temper.     There  is  something  so   P  ^^  ^^^^existenc-^^ 
and  offensive  to  human  nature  in  the  P^^spe  boW  it  ^^ 

lo  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  ^rit  ^^  ^^^ 

possible  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  e^pec^f^U^;;^^  ^e^^  that  it 

part,  1  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  a  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of,  and   sue  .^    ^^^^ 

meet  with  in  every  object,  in  every  o^^^ff-^;^^;  -^e  of  infi^^^f 
thought.     If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  this  t  ^^^^^    .^ 

we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride,  spleen, 
is  indead  no  wonder  that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves 
should  be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world  :  and   how  is  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  himself,  who  is  in  danger 
20  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence,  and  dropping  into 
nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence  to 
chearfulness,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably  should  they  en- 
deavour after  it.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good- 
humour,  and    enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation:   of  being  miserable,  or 
of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having^  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which  are 
destructive  of   chearfulness  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
30  right  reason,  I    cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 
this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.     Pain  and   sickness, 
shame  and    reproach,  poverty   and    old  age,   nay,  death    itself, 
considering   the    shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage 
we  may  reap    from  them,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils :  a 
good  mind  may  bear  np  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indo- 
lence, and  virith.  chearfulness  of  heart.     The  tossing  of  a  tempest 
does  not  discompose  him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to 
a  Joyful  harhour-. 
A  nian  wlio     uses    his  best  endeavours  to  live   according   to 
40  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  has  two  perpetual  sources 


:----.... 


ofcliearfulness,in  tl»e  consideraf  ^'  ^^^ 

Ssetf  tf  "  "?C  •"'  •^^  ^  ^"S  '*''  ^«  own  nature,  and  of 
bSw^S  ,*^''''''t  '■^•"^''^^  i"*  thif  ^**^ence.     If  he  lo^ks  into 

^itl  Z'^•u  ""'  -f  *^  ^''"'^h,  ^f*  ^'^istence  which  is  so  lately 

entmnce  r**"y  """^  '"  *•>«  mind  ***»^  "^ny  self-congratula- 
facumes  •"*°.\t«™")'.  when  it  iakL'^^^"  ^  reflects  orx  this  its 
ourSv.    '""''  '"  »  few  yeaS  ^  a  View  of  those  improveable 

increJl   T!  ^"  increase    of  LL  P*"«gress,  and  which  wiU  be 

pS.       '''PP'"^^  ?      The  ^^"^^^^on,  a^d  consequently  an 

SS^nH  ^T'**^  ^iffision  of  ;*'*'^^^>o«sness  of    such    a  being 

TiTo         ^^  """ows  how  to^      *^imself  every  moment  as 

The  second  source   Tf      /^'*'^*^«ive. 
consHA.^4.-        .  "urce   of   cH*. — e  ,      '  .     . 


Th'  "^  "^nows  how  tcT^      "»«teelf  every  moment  as  ro"'- 

The  second  source   Tf      /^'*'^*^«ive. 
consideration  of  that  Bet/o^*"^"l««^   to  a  good  mind,  is  iu 
Snt  di      °'"'  ^'•'^-Sh  we^bJI.'^^^"*  ^«  have  our  dependei^e^ 
Jamt  discoveries  of  his  nerf  ^""^^^   him  as  yet   btxt  in    the  fi^f 
-oT^'t^  ^  ^eat,  8ET'"^"»  ^-  -e  every   thing   that  ^^^ 
S  ''*"*  "Pheld  by  h?s        '    «*•  amUble.     We    find   ourselves 
™mens,ty  of  love  and  ml  8««<iness,  and  surrounded    with J>» 
J«°fe  whose  power  nl^^^Z^'      In  short,  we    depend    «po*^.  » 

^°^^thatactuaUyoppreie,^^*«h  which  we  mar  ^^1  from  any 
S^  crackUngs  o?  m^u  *  ^°  ^'»''='»  »  'nay  likewise  acl<i  those 
rt"e  than  support  Tt  r'^^n"**  ^°^^^'  ^^^t  are  apt^r  ^o  ^^tray 
^^  temper.    Is    ^L'.v  ^^^^lish  in  us  such     an.     e^en  and 

^h  Whom  we   ^o^veSe      '  T.  P'"^'»S  *»  oursel^-s,     t<,  Ao^ 
please.-!.  "Averse,  and  to  him  whom  we    ^ii^ere    xnade  to 
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*S8.    On  True  and  F^Ue  Sham ;  tl>e  Jmer  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^ 
'*'■'"  any  oufward  sho<w  ofrehgton;  cause  oftbu  explM 

'AtSiis  obK dya6^—H&. 
Pudor  mains. — Hob. 

Y  "***  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  S"^^ 

linoj^'^^est  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invited  t"^" 

ttce  (  '  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  ^°^,^a 

■''So  g°  ""efuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  *    .  j^, 

It  **nc}s       ^<1  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  ^^^  *    a 

,    **e   '  **iused  every  one  of  the  company,  and  ""^g 

'iit  '•el^t'eman  who  treated  bim.    This  has  gi^en^^^ 

-f^^e  "^^l     ^*y'"^  °^  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Jr        ^^^ 

'*/>»     *o       has  had  but  an  m  education   who      ^^^y 

f^  ^^^t^'^^'^y  any  thing.     Ttiis  false  kmd  of   «^  ^^, 

ij^^^Of  -titj^yed  both  sexes  into  as  many  ^'<f f*       reason, 

^  ?  ^<-    ^t:.^^««'  ^nd  is  the  more  i^^'^'irn?  ^  p""'^^^** 
-  Tr^^^^ftf '^*^  o'ie«  rather  than  't^^^.fj' babits,  when 

'^^^>^^r^  -«hle  than  true  modest^^^^^'S  ^rSS'the 
^^^^^.  ^  ttan  the  false.     The  one  g^^rds    ^^^ 
'"v^  ^^.    l-rue  modesty  is  ^^amed  to  ^^^y 

•  >  ^"^     *°  the  rules  of  right  reason ,         ^^monrot 

^^   ^^^  ^"y  th'"^  ««t  '■«  "PP'''  thing  that  is  cri«^^ 
^^11^  V^^e  modesty  avoids  eve^^hmg  ^«.  .s 

^     Xj^  thing  that  is  »^^^^^le  former  is  t^f      ^ 
•^^     ^^^Htemined  instinct  ?    *«^^  ^^  prudence  an 
^^^i         Circumscribed  by  «»  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

^^    K  that  modesty  to  -  ^  ^    .^^^J^ 

^^  >ymen,iathe  co^xn  «P*^^' j^e  recom- 

^^^  >ch  they  -■-^:^^  fri^r.^-'^^J°:ot'lci..inted 

^^  V*ey  have  but  bttle^    ^^^^^   are  ^^^^^  U^^ 

^^^^^n.   of  men  ^»»^tlxey    <**»    "^ 
^^  on    those  whort* 
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merel  h'  '"*"°^''  ^  themselves  do  not  approve,  and  all  this 
*:J1  ^  °^*^3"se  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  resist  solicita- 
tion, importunity,  or  example  ? 

or  does  this  false  modesty  expose   us  only  to  such  actions 
are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 
/°  ^enophanes  was  called  timorous  because  he  would  not 
venture  his  money  in  a  game  at  dice,  '  I  confess,'  said  he,  '  that 
^  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  any  ill  thing.'     On 
TO  =.„!  *'?'"'"^'"y.  a  man  of  vicious  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
*""  ''  only  fearful   of  doing   what  may  look   singular   in  the 
^^"f  y  where  he  is  engaged.      He  falls  in  with  the  torrent, 
,^?.x  ?  himself  go  to  every  action  or  discourse,  however  un- 
justifiable in  itself,  so  it  be  in   vogue  among  the  present  party. 
^jiB,  though  one  of  the    most    common,  is  one   of  the jnosc 
"diculous  dispositions  in   human   nature,   that   men  should  not 
rf  *'''»n>ed  of  speaking  or   acting  in  a   dissolute  or  irrational 
raanner,  but  that  one  who  is  in  their  company  should  be  ashamed 
ot  governing  himself  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  virtue.       ^ 
,o  cf    •  *^^  *^<=°nd  place,  we   may  consider  false  modesty^ 

readers  own  thoughts  will   suggest  to  him    many  »»*;*^„fte«on, 
whT  f  "Oder  this  head.      1  shall  only  dwell  upon  o^     ^^^^  .^^ 
Fn  ?    i  *'*°"°'  make  without  a  secret  concern.      ^       regards 
E^land  a  particular    bashfulness    in   every    thing  th^J       6^.^^^ 
r%,on,    A  well-bred    man    is    obliged  to    conceal  a^Y 
sentmient  of  this   nature,    and    very  often    to    ^ppej^  S 
'bertme  than  he  really   is,   that  he  may  keep    ^-^^J^  ^tes 
*^°^«  among  the  men  of  mode.      Our  excess  of  m^esV 
,o  r„'  '^'-^««d  in  all  the   exercises  of  piety    arxd  devoUon. 
30  humour  prevail,  us  daily;  insomuch  tl^at  at  «'»''y  ^^^JJ'has 

'*'''«  the  master  ^f  the  house   is  so  modest    a   man,  that  ne  na 
''°' 'he  con^        ^!;   «av  a  grace  at  his   <»«.ii    table:  a  custom 
*'''<=his::f„':?'^;,r,J2^\JaIi.t^  nations    .bout  us,  but  was 
"r«'  omitted  by  t^he   heathens  themselves.  Er^glish  eentlemer., 

*'">  'ravel  into  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  sur- 
P-^d  to  meet  wfth  people  of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in  their 
'^"^hes,  and  eneaeed  in  their  private  devotions,  though  it  be 
"«'  at  the  houre  of  P"b"<=  worship.  An  officer  of  the  army, 
°ra»a„  of  thW  pleasure,  ''t '^^  ZlTlTl^X^f'  ""^  ft' 
*»  Of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an   aJl_t,red  man,  should 
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to  bed-  *"^    .  The  same  s»"    ^  so  "i,e»t]  ^* 

V.e  be  seen  to  g''  ^^b  o<^f'°!J, lurches,  and  ente^^^  t^eV^ 
up  bis  deyotions  on  reformed  c^"        '.    ^pt  to  '- 

appears  in  att  tfe^  f«["^bat  an  Englishman  is  ap  ^^^^^^ 

into  tbeir  conversation,  .^^  OU*      j^      . 

hypocritical  and  precise.  ^^  <^eP°'^"'  !^desty  ^'^^l      '"" 

This  \itt\e  appearance  of  a  reig  ^^  ""ft^lv  this,' ^Af-*^ 

n.ay  proceed'^J.  some  ^^^^^sio- "^ '* '^ '^^'^ t^^^^^^^^ 
natural  to  ns;  but  the  great  occas  ^^^  ^^^.^^  »»  *^w  they  !»* 
swarms  of  sectaries  that  over-ran  jj.gb,  wd  _ 

-  Great  Rebellion  carried  their  ^JP^'"^"    of  e'^^'^'Sd  »°^ 
converted  our  whole  language  into  »  J^'J^^^gbt  f^f  J'JUn^. 
•nuch  that  upon  the  Restoration  "^V^JZ^i^e  of  th"^  ^^^js  led 
;«^ede  too  far  from  the  behaviour  and  pract,      ^^^^     Tb 
^ho  had  made  religion  a  cloke  to  so  m^'^J^rance  of  dev 
w^ljn  the   oSre^treme;  S^So  ^^ef ^tyt^lng 
Sf  ^'^  "P^"  as  puritanical;  and  «  '        eked  ^^J^^^ong 

en^  Wme  fe  ^*nnot  indeed  be  too  """^       jety-     Ywitb  them: 
S'"'  -^est "    *-  be  preferred  to  open  'J^^  osse^^^^  ^  bare- 
/aci'"  '•-^arS^^tive  to  the  person  who      ^^  pernic«>      ^.^^,,ely 
yinV  "-"^"Si^j"^  others,  hypoc"f'^  "Observed  IS,  tj  ^^  we  are 
*o    7w'  «^5  "r*^^  <1^«  '"^^°  1  to  let  the  *o'-]'*j,^iy  writing- 

ban  .."""ot    1,^*^    the  same  t«i»f,  *°     oace  in  tl»«  !^      bave  th« 
-'?e„'f^'     ^*3.^\""  "^  ™-^  '^^^  ag^nst  those    ^^«    ^^^icular 
\,.!r^^   **i<^^'^^    is  pronounced  ff^^^^e  nxen  .!» 
't>^^sty,  to  be  ashamed  be 

**^able  importance.        -^ ^^^^^^. 
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^Vable  importance.        • . 

^^ai^^  ^^-^^^ion  and  morality ;    ***  ^ 

^-^-'^c«ri„„.  e  ej.      j;  ist.  i.  4-  5- 

■*iicquid  dignum  sapieotc  f  Ho*'-      ,    .     ^ds.     T" 

.er  two  ge««^ther  v^b^*  *' 
'     be  considered  «»**^;Xve,  tb^    o*^^^ 
<is    what  we  are   to 
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1  mean    ^^^^t'^^;      S^.t?iL'^'''^'  ^^^^^  ^^  are  to   believe, 
>-VAcYi  >^^    could    not  hT      J^  "^  ^^  the  holy  writings,  and 

^  «^^\^  all  thot;  duti '^,  '^T?'  ^^i^h  we  are  to  practise, 
or  natx,^^!  religion  tk  I  ""^'"^^  ^^  are  directed  by  reason 
t^iei^^xueof  faith    tLi      ^'?  ""^  *^^se  I  shall  distinguish  by 

^^  ^^  look   into  ^L      "^  ^^  '^^'  of  morality, 
"^any  who  lay   so  ^r.  .°''''*^  ^^""""^  part  of  mankind,  we  find 
^o  morality;  and  manf wt l  ' m"""  "^^^^  ^aith,  that    they  neglect 
do  not  pay   a   due  ^^ J''^ J'"^^^  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they 
^  <iefective   in  neithl^^    .  *""  ^^^^^-     The  perfect    man  should 
to  those  who    considr  fu  ^^^^  Particulars,  as  will   be  evident 
t^enj,  and  which  I  sh  ii  ^^^efits  which  arise     from  each  of 

Notwithstanding  f  Mc     ""^^^  ^^^  subject  of  this    day's  paper, 
morality  and  faith    .Z  f^^^*^^  division  of  Christisin   duty  into 
<^eUencies,  the  GrsthT^i!        ^^^^  ^ave  both  their    peculiar  ex- 

J^'rsf,  Because  f  h^  P^e-eminence  in  several  respects. 

*^e  notion  of  jV^  /     «^eatest  part  of  morality  (as    I    have  stated 
"^^^^^n  faith  shall  Ll  ^  ^^^^  eternal  nature,  and    will  endure 

^^^o»i//y^  Becau        ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  conviction. 
*o  mankind  and  tf  ^  P^^'^on  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater  good 
rality  without  f.^^^^^^  more  beneficial  to  the   world,  by  mo- 

'Tj^fr^/Zy^  Bee  ^^"  ^^  ^^^^^  without  morality. 

^^ture,  by  qu'^"^^  "morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to  human 
vancing  theh  ^^^^P^  ^^   mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  ad- 

Pourtbiy    p^^P^^^ss  o^  every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 
*han  that  of  /f^"*®    ^^^   ''"'^  ^f  morality  is  iniicli  more  certain 
^n  the  great      •   '  ^^^  ^^^   civilized  nations  of  tlxe  world  agreeing 
30  of  faith.  ^^^"^^  ^^  morality,  as  much  as  tliey  differ  in  those 

immorality  .^^^"^^  in/idelit>r    is    not  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as 
it  is  genera/j  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   same  reason  in  anotilieT  Wgbt,  because 
CparticuJarJv^-^^''^^'  there  may  be  salvation  for   a  virtuous  ^^^^^^^ 
^  V'cious  befi  '"  ^^^  case    of"   invincible  ignorance^,  "but  tiotve  i 

its  exceien^^^^"^®  ^^^^^    seems    to   draw  its    P>rixxoVY^^>.*^^  "^^  ^e 
^^^  see  m^^'  ^^°"^  ^^^    influence  it  has    upon,     xmor^^^^^  \  .      t\ve 
40  excelJencv    /!  ^^    ^ar^re,     if    we     consider    wlxetx-^in  ^^^^^^rxd  t\^^^ 
I  think  i  ^'^^'  ^''    ^^^    belief  of  revealeci     x-e\\gVo^'  ^ 
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First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights  several 
points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives  to  enforce, 
the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Beitigf 
more  endearing  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  true  state  or 
ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our 
natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  vice ; 
lo  which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so  very  great,  that  he  who 
is  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  sovereign  Judge  of  it, 
is  represented  by  several  of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the 
same  degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  Person  who  was  made 
the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  method  of  making 
morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which  every  one 
who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  easily  enlarge 
upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them 
20  which  may  be  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am 
sure  is  so  obvious  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  morality,  who  does  not 
strengthen  and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shaU  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxims  which 
I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  bfe  particularly  cautious  of  making  any 
thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  con- 
firmation or  improvement  of  morality. 
,       /^T'''^^^'  ^^^'  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentic, 
rS  r.f '"'  ^'^  subverts  the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  what 
'  ^1    i^^''^^  ^^«ed  morality. 

I  Y^irdiy,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  moralitv   or  natural  re- 

SiaStr  ^"^'^5^  ^^P^'^^'^^  ^"^  danger'^from   etnbracmg 

f'ZTT^'  ^  '^  ^s  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doc 

^.'•'J^^tl^^f  national  cli«rch.  ^ 

f  ^Thl  !•'  ^^"^'^  another  maxim  which  I  think  may  be  ^J^^ 

Z^l  dubir^^^'"^  consiaerations,  which  is  this  ;  That  we  shouH 

f     ^   ,^.         P^i^ts,  consider  any  ill  consequences  that  m^T  ^"Z 

40  ,      "^^r  ."''  supposing   tHey  should  be  erroneous,  before  ^e  g^ve 

40  up    our  assent  to  then.,       For  example,  in  that  disputable  P^^^^ 
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t^e\r  ^\^£^^'^\^l^^^^^^         sake,  besides  the  embittering 
tesetit^^         ^^  ^^tr^d,  indignation,  and  all  the  vehemence  of 

bf -^,    we    eu?  them  ol  f    "^  '^  ^^^^^^^  "^^^  '^^^  ^"  ""' 
oi  society,  afiiict  S  K  5-    T   ^^^  Pleasures  and   advantages 
teV^^^^Uons,  ruin  theT  f     ^  "^^'^^^^  ^^^-^^  fo'-tunes,  hurt  their 
^^^tid  to  them       SurP  T      '  ""^^^  ^^^i'-  l^ves  painful,  or  put 
^^om  a  principle    T  J!  TaI^     ^^^  dreadful  conseciuences  rising 
it  ^  of  a  mabiemaS  ^       ''  ^"^^^  <^o^^°^^d  of  the  truth  of 
lo  to  act  upon  it,  or  m.l     .    """"'"^^''^tion,  before  I  would  venture 
^  In  this  cas;,  thT  i^^^^^^^^  ^^  «^y  religion. 

^ent,the  principle  thT?.  ^°^  ''^''  neighbour  is  plain  and  evi- 
d^sputable  nature      M      r     "^  "^^"^^  ^oing  it  of  a  dubious  and 
and  whether  or  no  a  /p°?i^^^  ^^^^^  ^S^^X  violated   by  the  one, 
^^  faith  may  fustifv  iT-         ^^^  ^  nian  thinks  tlxe  true  system 
<f  «•  religion  produces  J^  ""^^  uncertain.     I  cannot   but  think,  if 
shewing  itself  bv  sunh^^^^  ^  ^^^^  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for 
^^e  words  of  an  ^»     ii      ^^^^  instances.     But,  to    conclude  with 
^^    make    us    h^f        u       ^^^^^r,  <  We  have  just  enough  religion 
^o  another. '--.c.  ^^^    enough    to    make     us    love    one  • 

^o-  488.     On     V  ^ 

'Wances    J^f^^^"^-''  ^^   <^bat  are  rashly  assumed  to  he  such ; 
9rtbis  terneHty;    its  presumption  and  folly. 

j^^f^^f "«  ^'ntersit,  nisi  dignus  vinJice  nodus 

VT     ,  '  HoR.  A.rs  Poet.  IQI* 

{l^f'^^^  God  in  person  stand  displayed . 
"^aiess  the  labouring  plot  deserve  his  aid. 

We  Ca  F».A.NC18. 

*o  ^^terpret^lJ^  firufity  o£  a    greater  act  of  undxax-itableuess,  than 
'^^fs  and  W      ^ffiictioTis  ^vliicli  befal  our  neiglxY^ours,  as  punish- 
^^en  he  Inf^"^'''       ^^    a^Tgrravates  the  evil   to    -Kimwlvo  suffers, 
and  abates  7h     "^^'^    Iiirnself    as   the  mark   of    di^lrve  vengeance, 
^'ni  in  so  A        compassion     of  those  towards     Yxlm,  ^^^  r^^^^^ 
^^'^une  into    ^''^"^  *    li^ht.        The  humour  of   t^cLx-nitvS  ^''^'S^, 
^^'ch,  in  it  ^^^^SrriGTit,  proceeds  from  wrong  xxotiiot^s  o^  ^^^^^  ^^^i 
P"^  the  miM'''^  nature,   produces  good- will     to-wat^^  J!^f ^^ei^^^ 
^^eni.     In  fK-  ^^  construction     upon  every    ac<:ricfLeTvt  '^^^     ^^n^s 
^^n^Per.  b»f  v  f^^^  therefore,  it  is  not  religion    -tl^at  S0^  ^^e  of 
*^    *  ^"t  jt  is  his    temper    that  sours    his     r-^lifirion'-   P^^^ 
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gloomy  unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant  tempers, 
whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their 
natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 
As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
most  religious  thoughts  often  dra-w  something  that  is  particular 
from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  W'hen 
folly  or  superstition  strike  in  with  this  natural  depravity  or 
temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  religion  itself,  to  preserve 
the  character  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it  from  appcar- 
10  ing  highly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  conceal  under  the 
name  of  Nemesis  a  is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that 
I  have  met  with.     She  can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such 
a  man's  house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  bams.     Talk  to  her  of 
an    unfortunate  young  lady  that  hath   lost  her  beauty  by   the 
small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  she 
had  a  fine  face  she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glass.     Tell 
her  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  wishes  it    may  prosper  with  her,  but   her 
20  mother  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  barbarously.     Her  usual  re- 
marks turn  upon  people  who  had  great  estates,  but  never  enjoyed 
them,  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  their   own,  or  their  father's 
behaviour.     She  can  give  you  the  reason  why  such  a  one  died 
childless ;  why  such  an  one  was  cut  oflf  in  the  flower  of  bis  youth ; 
why  such  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her  marriage  •  why  one  broke 
his  leg  m  such  a  particular  spot  of  ground  ;   and  why  another  was 
killed  with  a  back-swordn,  rather  than  with   any  other  kind  o 
weapon      she  has  a  crime  for  every  misfortune  that  can  befal 
any  ot  her  acquaintance  ;  and  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery  that 
m"  e  o?r'''  -a   --^-  ^^^^  ^-  b-n  committed,  enlarges 
fhfef  or  .       ^"^  o^  *^^  '"^^""^  P^^^'^  than  on  that  of  the 
ihatever^'"''''^-      ^'^    ^^^'''  '^^  ^  ^^    ^^^^   a  Christian,  that 

to  exi^Je  ^r  ^^riptior.  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  ^^f]^l 
i  is^rt  '■  •""  *hen  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  sty^. 
M  Jrodotl  *P*  *°  '""^^  *"**  ^^"•'fy  '^«  '"ind  of  the  reader. 
•     „^rH„       and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  jodgnients  as 

the"^  ""anner  of  relating   them  makes   the    folly  itself  appeal 
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as  ^a- 


venerable.    Indeed,  most  historians,  as  well  ^^^     o^en  o^  ^^^ 
gan,  have  fallen  into  this  idle    superstition,  a^^  J  .£  they  l»*^ 
success,  unforeseen  disasters,  and  terrible  ®^^   !jade  acq^^^^^  ^ 
been  let  into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  a^^.      Qverned.     ^^ 
with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the  v7orl<i  ^^^^^^^^r  had  ttva^^ 
would  think  several  of  our  own  historians  iti  P*  ^^  ^ngl^sh  ^^^^^ 
revelations  of  this  kind  made  to  them,     ^ut  ^^^^  ^^lo  had     ^^^ 
seldom  let   any  of  their  kings    depart  ^^J^^f  vvhieh  ^he  ^^      ,g 
deavoured  to  diminish  the  power  or  ^^^^I^^^^ltx^  the  Conq>ie  ^^^^ 
10  siastics  were  in  those  times  possessed.    ^\^^  -^ev?  Forest,  "^     ^^ 
race  generally  found  their  judgments  in  ^'^      ^  tnonasteries. 
their  fathers  had   pulled   down    churches    ^       ^^  ^^^hor  01 
short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written    ^^  ^^^^.^g  an  his^     i 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  tWnk  you  w  historians  v/ 

of  the  kings  of  Israel   and    Jxxdal.,  ^J^^^^^^  scheme  of  P^ovi 
actually  inspired,  and  where,   ^^^/t^ judgments  or  blessings, 
dence,  the  kings  were  distin^isW  by  J-^^^^^^^^p  of  the  true 
according  as  they  promoted  idoianry 

God.  ^.      ^^nner  of  judging  upon  mistor- 

20      I  cannot  but  look  upon   ^^^f^^^^^^^^^       regard  to  the  persons 
tunes  not  only  to  be  very  ^^"l*^^^^  in  regard  to  him  who  is 

whom  they  befal,  but  very  P^^^.^  ^  strong  argument  for  a  state  ot 
supposed  to  inflict  theni-  ^^.^  world  virtuous  persons  are  very 

retribution  hereafter,  that  \^.^^g     persons    prosperous ;    which  is 
often  unfortunate,    and    ^^^^^^  ^^f  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely 
wholly  repugnant  to  tbe  ria    ^^    unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
wise  and  good  in  all  his  ^^^^I'l^ed  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
a  promiscuous  and  ^^^^^^*^^ying  ^^  ^^^  designs  of  Providence  in 
which  was  necessary  f^r  ^^''j   j^ade  amends  for  in  another.     We 
30  this  life,  will  be  rectiBed  an     ^^^^   ^^^  should  fall  froixi    lieaven  in 

are  «'^*  *■"*--      "  •-—    .r»'«'r>eC*-  _  .    -rinr.  "xvli**!!  -mtx  cA^r^    ^ •_  y \ 


not  therefore  to  exp^^  laence  ;   n^^'  when  we  see  triumphant 
the  ordinary  course  of  Prpv     ^^j^ular  persons,  that  Omnipotence 
guUt  or  depressed  virtue    n*  ^  defence  of  the  one  or  p>vmisliment 
will  make  bare  its  holy  a^^       ^    that  there  is  a  day  set     apart  for 
of  the  other.     It  is   ^u^^*^^  t^otb   according  to  their   respective 
the  hearing  and  requiting^ 

merits.  mooral  judgments  to  any     p>art:icular 

The  folly  of  ascribinK    ^^^veral    considerations.       I      si^^i^  only 
crimes,  may  appear  from    ^^^r^lly  spe^^^ng,  there  is  1x0    calamity 
40  mention  two :  first,  That^  S 


\ 
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or  affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened     ^^  ^  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  happen  to   nci^n  of  approved 
religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist »-    -^^sls  aboard  one 
of  the  Athenian  ships  there  arose  a  very  violent:     tL^mpest ;  upon 
which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was.  a  just    j  x^^g^rient  upon 
them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man   on  b^oai-d.    Diagoras 
begged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  til^at  were  in  the 
same  distress,  and  asked  them  whether  or  no  Oia^oras  was  on 
board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet.     We  are  all  involveci  in  the  same 
lo  calamities,  and  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and  when  we  see 
any  one  of  the  species  under  any  particular  oppression,  we  should 
look  upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human  nature 
rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person  who  suffers.  ' 

Another  consideration  that   may   check   our   I^resumption   in 
putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  misfortune  is  this,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  what   are  calamities   and  what   are 
blessings.      How  many  accidents   have  passed   for  misfortunes 
which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  persons 
in  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  ?     How  many  disappointments  have 
20  in  their  consequences,  saved  a  man  from  ruin  ?      If  we  could  look 
into  the  effects  of  everything,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  his 
opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an 
unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  folly.     The  story  of  Biton  and 
Clitobus  'I,  which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  Heathens, 
(for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  may 
teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.     Those  two  brothers,  being 
the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's 
30  chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time    of  a  great  solemnity,  the 
persons  being  absent  who  by  their  office  were  to  have  drawn  her 
chariot  on  that  occasion.     The  mother  was  so  transported  with 
this  instance  of  filial  duty,  that  she   petitioned  her  goddess  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given  to  men ; 
upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next 
morning  found  dead  in  the  temple.     This  was  such  an  event  as 
would  have  been  construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  to 
the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  represented  as  such  by  any  ancient  historian  who 
40  had  given  us  an  account  of  it.—O. 
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:No.  494.    Gloom  no  f^^    ^f  piety  ;  anecdote  from  Puritan    times; 
character  of  Somhrius  ;   ^^^  religion  is  cheerful, 

iEgritudinem  laudate,  wnam  ^em  maxime  detestabilem,  quorum  est  tandem 
philosophorum  ? — Cic. 

What  kind  of  philosophy  is  it,  to  extol  melancholy,  the  most  detestable  thing 
in  nature  ? 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as 
possible   into  his  face,  and   in   particular  to   abstain   from  all 
appearances  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.     The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful 
countenance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned 
world,  has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he   met  with  from  a  very  famous  Independent 
lo  minister,  who  was    head  of  a  college  in   those  times^.     This 
gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  just  fitted  out  for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin 
and  Greek.     His   friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his 
fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college, 
of  which  the  Independent  minister  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned was  governor.     The  youth,  according  to  custom,  waited 
on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.     He  was  received  at  the  door 
by  a  servant  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were 
then  in  fashion.      He  conducted  him,  with  great   silence   and 

20  seriousness,  to  a'  long  gallery  which  was  darkened  at  noon-day, 
and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in 
this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with 
black,  where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the 
glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the  head  of  the  college 
came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen  night- 
caps upon  his -head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  countenance. 
The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  increased,  when,  instead 
of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was 
examined  how  he  abounded   in    grace.     His  Latin  and  Greek 

30  stood  him  in  little  stead;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the 
state  of  his  soul;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect; 
what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion  ;  ^^  w^^^t  day  of  the 
'"onth  and  hour  oi  the  day  it  happened;  how  it  was  carried  on, 
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and  when  completed  The  whole  ^amination  was  summed  up 
with  one  short  ^l^estion  «;"^^^^^^^  ^^et^r^  ^,  ^as  prepared  for 
deaths  The  boy  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest  parents, 
was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding, 
and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory  ;  so  that,  upon  making  his 
escape  out  of  the  house  of  mourmng,  he  could  never  be  brought 
a  second  time  to  the  exammation,  as  not  being  able  to  go 
through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstandmg  this  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is 
o  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by 
a  natural  unchearfulness  of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or 
weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melan- 
choly.    Superstitious  fears  and  groundless  scruples  cut  them  off 
from  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  aU  those  social  enter- 
tainments  which  are   not  only   mnocent,    but  laudable:    as  if 
mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and  chearfulness  of  heart  denied 
those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 
Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.     He  thinks  himself 
20  obliged  in   duty  to  be  sad  and  disconsolate.     He  looks   on  a 
sudden  fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.     An 
innocent  jest  startles  him  hke  blasphemy.     Tell  him  of  one  who 
is  advanced  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head;    shew  him  a 
gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself.    All  the  little   ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.    Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane. 
He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.     He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage  feast,  as  at 
a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 
30  devout  when   the  rest  of  the   company  grow  pleasant.     After 
all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
very   properly,   had   he   lived  when   Christianity    was   under  a 
general  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  characters  with 
hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  that  being  a  vice  which  I 
think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
should  pretend  to  discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do 
not  amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  are 
many  excellent  persons  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual 
40  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our 
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v^Wet^e^    such  a  blh.         T*"'  ^^  ^««W  do  well  to  consider 

^i«e.>Y    represents  ir'    '^  "°'   ^eter  men  from  a  religious 

a^^  J^y    and   gladnLi  !,    >,*"  ''"^^^'^ble  state,  that  extinguishes 

tVve^^Ush  of  be*  ng  5ei?       "'  ""^  ^^^^  "^  "^t^re,  and  destroys 

^o  ^Wrfulne^'^CJTi!?^'"''  '^^^^  ^ow  great  a  tendency  there  is 
^'^V  the  most  loveJv  r;  !u  ^"""^  ^^^^  ^  frame  of  mind  is  not 
person.     In  short  th  u       ^^^^  commendable   in  a  virtuous 

^°  a  light,  are  like  the  s""'^  ''epresent  religion  in   so  unamiable 

the  land  of  Promise  T  ^^^  ^^  Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of 
P^^^Ple  from  enterin^  ^^  ^^^^^  reports  they  discouraged  the 
the  chearfulness  the  ^^^'^  ^^'  Those  who  shew  us  the  joy, 
this  happy  state  ar^  ^^^^^-humour,  that  naturall:^-  spring  up  in 
^he  cluster  of  ^ranec  "^e  the  spies  bringing  along  with  them 
companions  into  ^^  T    delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite  their 

^^  eminent  P^«ro   ^  ^^^"^  country  which  produced  them. 

the  atheist,.who  d      •  '^"*^'*''  ^^s  made  a  discourse,  to  shew  that 

'"an  who  owns  h  .^^^^  ^  ^^^j  does  him  less  dishonour  than  the 

20  be  cruel,  hard  7     ^^^^'  ^"^  ^t  the  same  time   Relieves  him  to 

own  part  sav    h  ^  ^^^^'  ^'^^  terrible  to  human  nature.     For  my 

there  was'  ne  ^  would  rather  it  should  be   said   of  me,  that 

was  ilUn^tMr  h^^  ^"^  ^"^^   "^^^   ^^  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch 

^^^e  mav  h  r^^^"'''^"^'  ^"^  inhumane, 
other  creatu    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  logicians,  man  is  distinguished  from  all 
^^Pable  of     ^^^   ^^    ^^^    faculty   of  laughter.       He    has   a  heart 
^^siness  of  ^'^^^^'   ^^^    naturally   disposed  to    it.      It  is  not  the 
*o  '•egu/ate  th^^^^  ^^    extirpate   the  affections    of  the  mind,  but 
designed  to  h^'      ^^    '"ay    moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not 
30  contracts  th    ^'^'^^  gladness    from  the  heart    o£    man.     Religion 
^or  her  vot^  ^"^^'^  *^^  ^^^    pleasures,  but  leaves    it  wide  enough 
divine  Beinp  "^^   ^"^     expatiate     in.     The    corLtempiation  of  the 
^  ^ar  from    ^^  ^^^    exercise  of  virtue,  are    in.    their  own  nature 
P^M  source  ^""r""^'"^     ^"     gladness  of  heart,   tliat  tVvey  are  per- 
^s  weJi  a«!      ^^' ^t.       In  a   word,  the  true  spirit   o€  TeV^g^on  ^^^^   . 
hehaviour  .ir^'P^^^s    ^^^     soul;     it  banishes    ixxd^ed  ^^^  ^^^'^^^Us 
the  mind  wi /''''''"^    ^""^     cJissolute  mirth,  t.^t     in.   e^cY^^^^e 
^"^  an  hah-7     ^  Perpetual     serenity,  uninterrx:i't>tea  cYveartuu    ^^ 
pleased  in  -^         inclination     to    please  others,      sls    ^^"^  ^ 
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No.   531.      TJbe   idea  of  God;    ^/>'>^'^^    -^ 

Isaac  Neivton,  .^^^ 

Qui  mare  ct  terras  variisque  m«n 
Temperat  horis :      , 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso,  auiii.     .    .    -^ 

Nee  viget  quidquaro   simile  aur  ^^^^^    Qd.  i-  *    '  ^^ 

Simonides  being  asked  by  Di^nysius  the  ^^^^^^^^^  "^^^\nd 
was  ?  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  ^^       . ^.^j  two   days  ; 
reply.     When  the  day  was  expired,  he  a  demanded 

afterwards  instead  of    returning    his     ""f^^J  ^^id  P^^^'^^.Zt 
double  time  to  consider  of  it.    This  great  p      ^^j^^^  found  tn 
the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  ot      ^    ^^^   ^^^^    fie 
he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his   deptn  ,       ^^  .^^ 
himself  in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  en  ^^^    j-g^t    01 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  "^^^j^^unts  to  this . 
10  reason  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  .  .  j  nature;  »"" 
that  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  ^  f^^^^^^yjai  perfection 
since  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  ^P.^.^  infinitude  to 
but  what  we  discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  J  ^  faculty  ^^  * 
each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what  is 
human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in  God,  .        ^jjg   ^he  itt^' 

We  exist  in  place  and  time;  the  Divine  ^.^^^^^^^^nity.     ^^ 
mensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  and  ^"^,       knowledge,  the 
are  possessed    of  a  little   power   and    a    little         ^^   ^^  adding 
Divine  Being  is  Almighty  and  omniscient.      !»  ^  ^    '  .^jj,|ng  all 
20  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  ana      yj  ^^^^  ^^^ 
these  different  kinds  of  perfections  in  one   being, 
idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature.  ,     ^liis  obser- 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  ^^  ^^^^  pur- 
vation,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  t  ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
pose,  out  of  his  Essay  on  human  ^^^^^^^^  jLe  Supreme 
examine   the   idea  we  have    of  the  incomprenens  ^^  ^^^^ 

Being,  we  shall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ;       ^      .^^^ 
the  complex  ideas  we  have   both  of  God  and  ^^P^^^^^^fl^xion  : 
are  made  up  of    the   simple    ideas  we  receive   ^^^^^^  ^j^^  jjeas 
30  v.g.  having  from  what  we  experiment  in  ourselves,  g         ,^^^^6 
of  existence  and    duration,  of  knowledge  and  ^^J^^^^^J^^  ^hich 
and  happiness,  and  of  several   other  qualities  an     P^     .^  frame 
it  is  better  to  have  than  to   be  without,— when  we  w 


an   id^^    ^^^  **•  ^^o 

"^Sl  "-^n^  one  of't?i"4r  *°  ''^^  S-'P--  Being,  we 

We^*^***  impossible  that  tf,r   '^^'^Plex  idea  of  God.' 

I  te  i>"'  **^^i<les  tho  e  ihtch      "'^  '^  "'"'V  »^inds  of  spiritual 

f^lS^^^^*^»«  that  we  stST  '°^«^** '"  =«  ''"«^--  «"^'  ^"* 
fcctt«it»,  except  those  of  ™l-  u     ^^"^  'deas  of  any  kinds  of  per- 

™^rfect  strokS  to  ou^^^    ^'  '^^^^  ««™«  ^'"a/rays  and  short 
,  ^  „  .    P'"esuinption  to  d^t.JZ^^'     '*  ^ouW  be  therefore  a  very 
^  **  "°t  many  „,^r^  attribl™^  '^'^^''^«'-  '^^  S"Preme  Being  has 
ceptions  of  him.     Thic  f  *'***^«  which  enter  into  our  con- 

spintual  perfection  wh  rh    *'^'^'^'''  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of 
>t  belongs  in  its  fulness  f^  *v  "^*  ""arked  out  in  an  human  soul, 
.    Several  eminent  Slolu  ^'"^"^  Nature, 
her  separate  state  mTvT^    '^  ^"""^  imagined  that  the  soul,  in 

3™  the  body;  and  whif*.      ^''erting  during  her   present  union 
Wth  other  attributes  in  the  h^  -^^^  ^^*^"'*'e^  """"^  ^°t   correspond 
^„  ;  "e*^  matter  «/^  „      ^  amne  nature,  and  open  to  us  here- 

20  Ignorant.     Thfs  L  /».    ^'*^''  *"^  adoration,  we    are  altogether 
tja*  the  Sove;^;'      b'  ffj^^^aid  before,  we  ought  to   acquiesce  in, 
a"   possibie    nerS^f     ^'  "*®  S^'^at  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him 
according  to  oVm!..T"!,  ^^  '^^"   '«  ^'"'^  as  in  rf^^r^e ;    to  speak 
«"f  Aead,  that  Xh™  \°^  conceiving.     I  shall  only  add  under 

ff'og  as  high  a^,?-      ^^  "^'^^  *"a>sed  our  notion   of  this  infinite 
^a"  'nfinitejy  shr,!*  '*  P°^»'*>le  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will 

"f  adoring  if  non»  K*f  Ift^**  creature  he  has  made,  is  only  capable 
^  The  adWc;  Tfl      '  '^''"^elf  can  comprehend  it. 
30  this  light,   'B„h..*^^  ^^'^    **<^   Sirach  is  very  just    and  sublime  in 
f  m  come  shT,"^***"!  ^"  things  consist.    M^e  may  speak  much, 
^.  ^We  to  JZ^  '   wherefore  in  sum,  he  is   all.      Hov;  shall  we 


Wiienv^  ,  *?**  ^^""y  great;  and  xnarveftous  in  his 
?"•■  ^'"-  eve^  I!?  ^  M^  2r  *^^  ^^'■'•'  *=*^lt  hirn.  ^  ttvMch  as  you 
•""'Putforthi.ir  ^^     ^^'^     ^''"ed.      And     >w^etv  you  e*a\t 

"'"^So  far  1     ''P"*"  ^'•enstfe,  and  be  not  weax^  •  i'o^  V^^  <^** 
""•  »"<»  who      "^^-        ^^1*«    »>ath  seen  him,    tk»  J7  V  «»^8^^  ^f  . 
^'»  (hin«  T    ™asni*y     him    as  he  is  ?        Ttxex-e  a^^  Y^*"      > 
40  his  ,orb .  ^  «»an   these     t>e,    for  we  have    se^^\vit  »  ««*  °* 
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1  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being  by  ^^^^^^j^^ 
of  reason    and   philosophy.       If    we  would  see    him  in   ^"  .^^^ 
wonders  of  his  mercy  we    must    have  recourse  to  reveJa  i    j 
which   represents  him  to  us,   not    only  as  infinitely  great      ^^ 
glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good    and  just   in  his  dispensa  i 
towards  man.    But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  under  ev 
one's  consideration,  though   indeed  it  can  never  be  sufncie      7 
considered,  I  shall  here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worsH  p 
and  veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  ^  1>^*   »* 
10  We  should  often  refresh  our  minds  with  the  thought  of  him,  an 
annihilate  ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  o 
worthlessness  and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  perfectio  j 
This  would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninte 
rupted  awe   and  veneration   as   that  which  I  am  here  reco 
mending,  and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  an 
reasonable  humiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds  of  P^^g 
vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  ^^^^ 
of   such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those   complicative  a 
2o  vantages  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
than  on  that  infinite  distance  which   is    placed   between    them 
and  the  supreme  model   of  all    perfection.     It  would  ^^^^^^^^ 
quicken  our  desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  ni 
by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such   an   habitual    homage  to  the   Supreme  Being  ^o^^^'.  ^^ 
a  particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  im- 
piety of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  ,  ^^ 
I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  sermon^,  ^T    bis 
at    tne  funeral   of  a    gentleman    who    was    an   honour   to   ni 
3o  country  and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquir^^  i^ito 
iu^er^He'^r^    than  any  other  our   nation  has    ever  S 
^€  heaven       ^^^  ^^^   profoundest  veneration  for  the  ^'^^l^^ 
^h.tT    ^"^  ^^^^   ^^^^  '  ^^^e  ever  observed  in   any  V^^\ 

;,L?^  "^"'^  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  ^^^l"?  ' 
r^Z^  "  '"'"^'^  «tap  in  bis  discourse  ;  in  which,  one  that  ^n^^^ 
hixn  most  particularly,    above  twenty  years,  has  t^ld  me  tha^,  J„^ 
"^^JfnT?''  *^^t  he  aoes  not  remember  to  have  observed  him 
once  to  taij  j^  j^ » 

40f     ^"1^2.**"*  knows  the   veneration  which  was  paid  by  *-^tR 
4o  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful  and  holy.      They  would  not  let 
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entef   ^ven    in*      *i^  • 

tWnt  Of   ttose  who^!!;^"^'*'"'  discourses.    Wh^t  can  we  then 

ordvn^^  expresSons  of  ,h  "''  °^  '°  tremendous  a  name  in  the 

passions  i   of  thoie  wh^  the.r  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent 

and  assertions   \xid\^^,      T  "  '°*°  "»«  most  familiar  questions 

"vention  those  wbHof/  ^T  *"^  ^"^l^  °f  h""*'"^  5  ''°*  '** 

=11^  *^Tont  to  r^„7    ^'*  ^5^  «>'eron  perjuries.     It  would  be 

V^'^^'VTveness  of  such  a  .  **''°»'"  *<>  set  forth  the  horror  and 

't  sufBciently  to  thnJ  Pf'^f^'     The  very  mention  of  it  exposes 

'°  --eligion,  is  not  utte^'J".-     ""  ^^^  "«»>'  ^^  nature,  not  to  say 

v  extinguished o. 

^O.  565.  Sunset  ■  ^Z~Z~~.  ' 

Created  Nature !  bum       1-    .       '"■' »  »>editation  on     the  infinity  of 
science  of  God.     '  ""  ""'^«''«»»  ;  the  omnipresertce    and  omni- 

I  was  yesterd;,       k  ^'^'*"  ^^'''^' ''''  *"' 

^^eniS'htinsensihilv'n''*  sun-set  walking  in  the    open  fields,  till 

^ii  the  richness       J        "^^'^  "^^-      ^  at  first  amused   myself  with 

western  parts  of  h        ^^"^*^  ^^   colours,  which  appeared  in  the 

^ent  out,  seve        ^^^^"  •   ^^   Proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 

^'*^^  the  xvhoi     fi     ^^^^    ^^^  planets  appeared  one  after  another, 

aether  was  exc    J^^"^^^^   was   in   a  glow.     The  blueness  of  the 

^^e  year,  and  k  "^'^  heightened  and  enlivened  l:>y  the  season  of 

through  It     r,  ^  ^^^    ^^y^    ^^   all  those  luminaries   that  passed 

2o  complete  the         ^^^^^Y  appeared  in  its  most  bea\itif\il  white.  To 

^^jesty  which^t^^'  ^^^  ^"^^  moon  rose  at  lengtli   in  that  clouded 

a  new  picture    ^^^^^^    takes    notice  of,   and    opened  to  the  eye 

P^^ed  amon^      r  ^^^^^^^  whicli  was  more  finely  sliaded,  and  dis- 

discovered  fo  ^^^^^  ^^S^^ts,  than    that  which  tlie    snn  had  hefore 

^^^^8  l^^J^^^^^^^  *^^  moon  walking  in  Ixer-  brightness,  and 
'"e  which  I  K T^^  annon^  the  constellations,  a.  tbonght  rose  itv 
^^ous  and  n    ^  very     often    perplexes   andl     ciistnths  ^^\,^ 

*^^t  reflexion'^'i^'^P^^^^^^     natures.      David   hirxxs^lf  ieU^nto  it  m 

"^"^e  Planner,  when    I    considered  that  irxfixxitel^<^^^''^ 


""    *        "  '^    utter*' 


,te  .an  to  «.',  '°,;,i  little  •"„;.,  mrB-     -aie  ""t,erW  ^ 
„„t  tat  ««««  on  tWt        ^j  GoO  rt  o'     ^im, «"  e  tl'»= 

W.„  the  .un,  »!>;'=>=  tW  "  ^„.  t,e  »      ,  p««  „ 


!MW    Metis  *»!"" 
:henH«WtWt-io« 

.U  th.  ho,  of  Pl..««' !,°'tWf  ""the  sP^Wt  »  *°«  i"-!*'-, 

.  gf.i„  of  .and  „p»  tte  «  of  'i!  :  v."  >•=  "S"  ••  ?, 

e>ceedlngl,  little  i«cotoi>»"  Tl>e        ^e  t  to  *'  °  ,fte'' 

™ke  a  ILl  1„  .he  "f^^^  '?"J  c,«»'Sw« ''n»«*S- 
cptibl.  to   a„  .,..  .!«"  '  ,„d  of  tW       <,„r.=    ,sa„  »  ^„t  d^^       - 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  ,  sense      ,»lte     «e  ^  ^e, » 

"  In  erealures  which  .«  »'  !■''„  of  *''",  o»' ",.  tV>i=  *  «li»« 
We  .e=  „a„y  sta„  h,  the  *«»  ,4,  6n«  ,,„«  »«  '"J"-"  „ 
"ver  „i,s  our  „ated  e,es.i  f  BWeffthe"  "tr  6»='  !l«  «' " 
-ore  Mffl  ar^   „„  diseovei.e*-       „.sibW  ^^^  iV.e^r      ^„,.  , 

Wlisnot    ye-t  travelled '>''nivet»  "Cotl'  °     »p»ee  ' 

'  .■  to  whe^^,  eon.ide.  *»'  „ith  »°    t,o»«*  ,d  »f,„r**' 

smallest    r-^^;^^^  -f  „„„  who  ^^f^aid  "  „„  t^a*  La«*'' 

r,zr^S\=»4"lrr."^-\:t°^^^^^^^^^ 

surablo  reeic-r»»    of  matt"-     ,,„»  tW»  :^„o« '=,^e  "««?..    >'' 
Inorder     t^.    r-„cover  «H«» ''    il>o»' 
•■deredthiit     ,t    tool  «• '■« '" 
»ve  are  apt     <r«i>     *;ratertainof  the 
"ot   attend         t«:»        arajmny  differ 
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rffff    DT^  rse  negl^       ^*^ 

•    -»c    we  must  ot  '-'^      ,        ;„     ^^^» 


;omes  ag<"»  '"  -        ^^  una^--- 

l^dices  wbich  rise  omoipr^f  f  ^ :  His  being  phases 

("»'*•  .lor  Hiio  io  ^    the  ^vbo'^  *^'*'"^  °^  nature.       ^j 

If  ^e  consider  W     ^     ^^^  the       ^.^     ^^^^^  j^  nothing  he 

through,  -tuates,  7  ^,  jt  «  ftj  ^  ,^,,  -  incons^derfbt^ 
creation.  '^'^J  ^^J'^  Jfaer  so  ^'f  Jh^bit.  H.s  substance  is  .within 
bas  made,  that  is  ei  ntiaHy  »'''     j^^r  material  or  immaterial 

*^bich  he  does  not  es     ^^.^^^     b^h^^^^  ^^j^^  i,  ,^  itsS  "?i 

ttoe  subsunce  of  ^;    '  nt  to  »*'  ^^^re  he  able  to  remove  out 

of  one  place  'f  ^  *     ^n  any  part  °     ^  to  speak  of  him  in  the 

-  *>«  ^*=TatV"ad*o  infinity  J"J»^^t  being  .hose  cenUeYs 
and  spread  ^woa        .  jiosopher,  ne 

^^nfe  Sdtl  circumferencen°/3S  >vell  as  o^^j 
^ery  where,  ana  n         ^^  ^^  omniscien         ^^^^)Xy  fl 

l''  ^"^  "'"«'  nde«d   nece^nly  and^.^„,  ,,  J~« 

jlis  omniscience  ^  but  be  c  ^^  ^^^  essentially 

Ss  <«»"'P^trheUole  material  v.orld.«b  .^  ^^^  .^^^^J^.^j5[ 
*1«*  "^""^  Tn^of  every  thought  that  is  st.  i„ti^ately  ^^5^,^. 
t^^^to  -erV  part'of  ^Ij^^f J  creation  as  the  temple  of 
2:;I^;i  moralist  have  considered  th 
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n^A  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  ha»»^„         j  \.  . 
God,  ^"'-' ^„„      nfv,»r=  have  or^^J^  °ands,  and  which  s  filled 
wth  his  presence.     Others  have  considered   infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle  or  rather  the  habitation  of   the    ai^-IL      w  .? 
Sest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  thS"ffi4  SL  i! 

*>,of  nf  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the    . ^  /"«nite  space  ^s 

S      Brutes  and    men  have  their   ..^    'T"""'","^*" '''"'' 

^'  by  which  they  apprehend  the  pi^Te^t^"'  ''l  "'""  '"""'■ 
tumsy  Dy    ^  u-    ^    xi.  4.  r        i'^^sence,  and  oerceive  the 

actions,  of  a  few  objects  that  he  contiguous    to   theT  Thei^^ 
knowledge  and  observation  turns  within  a  verJ^«!  i 

.o  ?ut  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  a^r^norrry^;^?, 
in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  ilfiX  know! 
ledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  wiih  one  glance  of 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,  fhould  it 
for  millions  of  years  continue  its  pro^^^^  through  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of 
the  Godhead.    Whilst  we  are  m  the  body  he  is  not  less  present 
with  us,  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.     *  q  that  I  knew  where 
20  I  might  find  him  !'  says  Job.     *  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is 
not  there  ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him:  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him' :  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.'     In  short, 
reason   as  well   as  revelation    assures  us,    that   he    cannot   be 
absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
30  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  ;  for  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of 
them. 


it  rfi       -      o«  ■^■BSs. 

■"^°i*^^  ,/^  -vice  ofn 
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''•'''  put  % '"^  ft^^ft^"=«=-"es  vr'"^  wi  ^''- 

X>  '^    fO   fh^        ^^^^Tid^U  •      *^^  ^«   sou/ 

"•     Ob^  '^®  so  iV  "  "'"le. 

^"'"^  ie  i  ''  ^oriS  ;•  AnarSr^^"«e«  should   ^    ^''^  *°  «'°'"5' 
?^^  Ae  ir**  *''^ni  h^^-^anded  t;^'^"'  «>«„.  •n^jj*^^  the  good 

,„  ^°a«t,V  „>our  Sr*    On  ;h*^;^ho  arrives   at%K°«'Pany,.  for, 

°''°fPoJ^°'»itedT      °^bis  lie    ''^""r  had  pass«^  ^^^^*  Saxon, 
y  tbZV'^a  S  *°  ,^^^nty^tt'  '''"■'^h,  according  *^'-°"«h  him 

r^^  Wt^  ''^'^  boLt^'^P^Sn^.^^'  nteeteenK  ^*=*°be'-.  four 

•*"'%2'""''"i«fa^      °^i>un^   '  ^^d^s  which   v*'"^^'^«f<T^der, 

20  '"  «■&£'"  *Cif "•    '  quit?'  °°*  *°  mention    ^^  ^^^  »^i^ted 

'"  ^^Ploib'^'^'cWar  af  ^^f «I  amiS^''  "«*  but  eve^    ^'P«.  drams,  and 

''^O'^^'Ti  M;/  **«nell,  and  cfn^**'  ^^o  are  as  vain 

f Kcf"^  0/4^°**^  Of  t^e    '^^'  ^''-t  there   - 

>l>  flu^^tf  ^'««,^h-^';*''-     This    th  ^  ^  general  decay 

^^y  those  L^^^^    sub    ^.''^t  never  ^l^f-*^     into  their  o,vn 
^?^i/eflt'^''"">e.-2£fe'^«■°n.  they  ou    T^    ^^*"  '°  *^^" 

^"«C*''«'e/rsK  '^  *^eir  i-i,f  •■  ^^Peciallv^^  ^»^Uicb  fetcK  their 
>Shly.  t^^.^    ^^^  ««-es,    -ci^i^^^  niucli  more 

®  of  peopj^ 
**    *  **»£»--.»   think  of  them- 


lO 


.elves,  a  drun.en  .an  is  a  ^--J.-^?^ 

found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  h^^^^      ^^^   defor/n^^, 

3  no  character  which  appears  ^^'^^/^^^^^^^^^  a  drunkard-      ,, 
We  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than  ttet^^^^^^^^      ^^  ,^,,0 

«osus^  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  ^"^J^  ^  |,eJn^  .. 

^^ving'set  up  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  ^P-\f  ^,,  se^^   J 

feated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself,      ^l^en  ^^^^        ^^  ^3 

Sxe  army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwithstanO^  B^^^^   ^e, 

t,ehaved  himself  very  bravely,  the    common  jest         ^^^  ^^^  » 

tHing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  tnen 

tnan  but  a  bottle.  j^  and  f*^^' 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  eflfects  on  the  mind,  the  do  79 
tune  of  the  person  who  is  devoted  to  it.  ,  -,, 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  discovers  every  flaw  in  It.  i  RC 
sober  man,  by  the  strength  of  i-eason,  may  keep  under  and  sub- 
due every  vice  or  folly  to  which  he  is  most  inclined ;  but  wine 
makes  every  latent  seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  shew  itself;  it 
gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and  force  to  those  objects  which  are 
apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  complained  to  an 
20  old  philosopher  that  his  wife  was  not  handsome,  *  Put  less  water 
in  your  wine,'  says  the  philosopher,  *  and  you  will  quickly  make 
her  so.'  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealousy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns  the  good  natured  man 
into  an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  It  gives  bitter- 
ness to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  insupportable,  and  displays 
every  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man,  and 
shew  them  in  the  most  odious  colours,  but  often  occasions  faults 
to  which  he  is  not  naturally  subject.     There  is  more  of  turn  than 
30  of  truth  in  a  saying  of  Seneca,  That  drunkenness  does  not  produce^ 
but  discover  faults  >     Common  experience  teaches  us  the  contrary. 
Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  infuses  qualities  into  the 
mind  which   she  is  a  stranger  to  in  her   sober  moments.     The 
person  you  converse  with,  after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  same 
nianwho  at  first  sat  down  at  table  with  you.     Upon  this  maxim 
's  founded  one  oi  the  prettiest  sayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is 
ascribed  to    Fublius  Syrus^,  Qy^  ^^^-^^    ludijicat,  l<edit  absentem  : 
*  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injures  the  absent.' 
Thus  does    drunkenness  act  in  direct    contradiction  to  reason, 
40  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept 


'■»'■  »»  ::  ,t  1""  IctnuiC       »«-»       ^"« 

Even  '"    ^  con*^jjatli.  »  -         ^     t 

'=*"  IS  **  "it  to  *  .H?.".  '»<!  «»"'  n  *•  7"^'". 
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pates  pain,  and  care,  and  melanchoiy,  ^^<>^  ^^^  f'ZZ^^Z 
it  falls  In  short,  says  he,  its  presence  naturalJy  changes  every 
place  into  a  kind  of  heaven.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
in  this  unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and 
moral  ideas  together  in  the  sanne  discourse,  and  that  his  great 
secret  was  nothing  else  but —  Content* 

This  virtue  does  indeed   produce,  in  some  measure,  all  ^^ 
effects  which  the  alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
philosopher's  stone :  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  \t  ^oes  the 
lo  same  thing,  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.    If  it  cannot  remove 
the  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  easy  under  them.      It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  evei*y  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related.      It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude 
towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
world.     It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 
to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  placed. 
It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to 
all  his  thoughts. 
20      Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  use  of  for  the 
acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  only  mention  the  two  following. 
First  of  all,  a  man  should    always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants ;  and  then,  secondly,  how  much  more  un- 
happy he  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants.     1  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
which  Aristippns  made  to  one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of 
a  farm :  '  Why,'  said  he,  *  I   have  three  farms  still,  and  you  have 
but  one ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  afflicted  for  you  than  you 
30  for  me  -/    On  the  contrary  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost  than  what  they  possess ;  and  to  fiy,  their  eyes 
upon  those  who  are  "cher  than  themselves,  rather  than  on  those 
who  are  under  greater  difficulties.    AH  the  real  pleasures  and 
conveniences  of  life  lie  m  a  narrow  compass :  but  it  is  the  humour 
of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 
who  has  got  the  start  ot  them  in  wealth  and  honour.      For  this 
reason,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who  have 
not  somewhat  more  tnan  they  want ;  there  are  few  rich  men 
in   any  oi  the   politer  nations  but  those  who   are  among  the 
40  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wishes  always  within  their 
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fortunes,  and  have  more   wealth   than  tliey  know  how  to  eniov 
Persons  of    a    higher  rank    live   at  best    in  a  kind  of  splendid 
poverty,  and    are  perpetually    wanting,   because,  instead  of  ac 
quiescing  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvie 
one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances.      Men  of  sense  have  at 
all  times  beheld  with  a   great  deal  of  mirth  this  siJIy  game  that  is 
playing  over  their  heads,   and,  by  contracting  their  desires,  enjoy 
all  that  secret  satisfaction  which  others  are  always  in  quest  of. 
The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chace  after  imaginary  pleasures  can- 
lo  not  be  sufficiently  exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of  those  evils 
which  generally  undo   a    nation.     Let  a  man's  estate  be  what  it 
will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  be  does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally 
sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price.    When 
PitUcus,  after  the  deatb  of  his  brother,  who  had  left  him  a  good 
estate,  was  offered  a  great   sum  of  money  by  the  king  of  Lydia, 
he  thanked  him  for   his    kindness,  but  told  him  he  had  already 
more  by  half  than  he    knew  what  to  do  with.     In  short,  content 
is  equivalent  to  wealtb,  and  luxury  to  poverty ;  or,  to  give  the 
thought   a   more  agreeable    turn.  Content  is   natural  wuealtfo^  says 
20  Socrates  ;   to  which    I    sball   add.  Luxury  is  artificial  po'verty,      \ 
shall  therefore  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
always  aiming  after   superfluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and 
will  not  be   at  the  trouble  of  contracting  their  desires,  an  excel- 
lent saying  of  Bion  the   philosopher,  namely,  « That  no  man  has 
so  much  care  as  he  wbo  endeavours  after  the  most  happiness.' 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how  much 
more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is.  The  former  con- 
sideration took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  provided  with  the 
means  to  make  themselves  easy ;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie 
30  under  soixie  pressure  or  misfortune.  These  may  receive  great 
alleviation  from  such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  person  may 
make  between  himself  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune 
which  he  suffers  and  ^eater  misfortunes  which  might  have 
befallen  hirr,         ' 

I  like  *i.  r  xt.     T^r^nest  Dutchman,  who,  upon  breaking 

^  l4  bv'^^^SZm  the  ^Xmast,  told  the  standee  by  it  .as  I 

o  ^^  a  tali  rrom  tne  "^*   .     j^eck.      To  which,  since  I  am  got 

gt^A  tevercy  that  it  was  not  ius  ^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^i^g  of  an  old  philo- 

VTVto  Cp0^*^^^°^'  ^'^^  ^^   leave  ^  ^^^^^  of  his  friends  to  dine  with 

sopher,  ^lio,  after  having  ^^^l^\  came  into  the  room  in  a  passion, 

40  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  Mrif^  ^^^ 
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and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before  them :  '  ^^?^^  no 
says  he,  '  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  .^ 

greater  than  this.'  We  find  an  instance  to  the  same  purp  ^^ 
the  life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  written  by  Bishop  Fell.  As  ^'^^^^  j,e 
man'^  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  distempers,  '^  ^^^ 
had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  n  ^^^^ 
•      stone;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not  botn 

distempei's  on  him  at  the  same  time.  ^^s 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing,  that  ^'^^^     .^_ 

ID  never  any  system  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  could  ^"^^^^^ 
ally  produce  in  the  mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  hitherto 
speaking  of.     In  order  to  make  us  content  with  our  presen 
dition  many  of  the  antient  philosophers  tell  us,  that  our  ^'^^.^^ 
tent  only  hurts  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  make  any  altera  i    ^ 
in  our  circumstances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befals  ^^  * 
rived  by  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  themselves  are  subjec  ^, 
while  others  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that 
necessary  he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  ^^^  ^    , 
verse,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence  would  be  troubled  an 

20  perverted  were  he  otherwise.  These,  and  the  like  consideration  , 
rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may  shew  him  that  his 
discontent  is  unreasonable,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficient  1:0 
lieve  it.  They  rather  give  despair  than  consolation.  In  a  wor  , 
a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters,  as  Augustus  did  to 
his  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief  could  not  fetch  him  agam : 
'  It  is  for  that  very  reason,*  said  the  emperor,  *  that  I  grieve.* 

On  the  contrary,  rehgion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  human 

nature.     It  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  the  means  of  bet- 

30  terin^  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his 

afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do  vvfll  naturally  end  in  the  removal  ot 

them ;  it  makes  him  easy  here^    because  it  can  make  him  happy 

hereafter.  ^9  '^ 

Upon  the  whoJe,  a  contenf  j  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  a 
man  can  enjoy  in  this  world  •  J  if  in  the  present  life  his  happi- 
«ess   arises  from  the  subdiiil  ^^^  His  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the 

^e^t  irom  the  grati/icatfon  >  ^^J^ 

'Of  th^X^- 
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IflTo.  B75.     o«  tJbe  Present  and  the  Future  Life;   inconsiderate  be^ 
bavioury  i^  qfjeiv  of  immortality^  of  the  majority  of  mankirtd^ 

Nee  morti  esse  locum. — Virq.  Georg.  iv.  226. 

A  lewd  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by  him  barefoot, 
*  Father,'  says  he   *  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition  if  there  is 
not  another  world.'      *  True,  son,'  said  the  hermit ; « but  what  is  thy 
condition  if  there  is  V     Man  is  a  creature  designed  for  two  dif- 
ferent states  of  being,  or  rather  for  two  different  lives.     His  first 
life  is  short  and    transient ;   his  second  permanent  and  lasting. 
The  question  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  in  which  of  these  two 
lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  happy  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 
10  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious, and  at  its  utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable  duration, 
or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and 
settled,  and  will  never  end  ?     Every  man,  upon  the  first  hearing 
of  this  question,   knows  very  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to 
^^ose  with      But  however  right  we  are  m  theory,  it  is  plain  that 
»n  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.     We 
"^ake  provisions  for  this   life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have 
^'^  ^nd,  and  for  the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have 

ShouS?Lnirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger  to  human 
"^*«r^,  acciSally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of  its 
'nJ^abitanff^  would  his  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he 
think  ft  /'  1  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 

^nds  and  ^  ^^  ^^^than  what  we  really  are  ?  Must  not  he  imagine 
that  II  Purposf  ^T'xn  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours? 
WouIdtlT^  ?  .^t  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 
station  TSTav    would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden 

Povert'  l"^  *'^'^  ^        f  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue 
our  ^  ^  threats  01  ^^  damnation  ?     He  would  certainly 

'  j^a^in  "''^^  ^'^  Sre  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite 
oPPosif^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ich  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
accorn-  ^°  ^^^^^  ^  imagination,  he  must  conclude  that  we  are 
a  ST>e  y^^  *°  ^"^^  ^"obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we 
are7^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^!i,;fv  •  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
eud>^^^nt  to  our  du^y^^,  ^^j.^er. 
^^^  which  we  were  s 
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But  how  great  would  be  his  -f  J^^J^^^^^ 
that  we  were  bemgs  not  designed  to  ^^^""^^^^^^  ^  of  this 
threescore  and  ten  years;  and  that  ^^^ ^  ^^J^  he  be  lost 
busy  species  fall  short  even  of  that  age  ?  ^^^^^  J^"  ^his  set  of 
Tn  ho-or  and  admiration,  when  he  should  ^^^  l^^^  ^^e,  ^l^c}. 
creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  i  . ^^^^^^ 
scarce  deserves  the  name  of  existence,— when,  J   ^^>'  j^    jn 

know  that  this  set  of  creatures   are   to   exist   ^^^^l^f^J^   ^^^ 
another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  preparations  ?     ^^^^^^^^^ 
10  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are  persu 
of  these  two  different  states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  c 
ployed  in  providing  for  a  life  of  threescore   and   ten  years,  a 
neglecting  to  make  provision  for  that,  which  after  many  myna 
of  years  will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning ;   especially  wiien 
we  consider  that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  great,  or 
rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in, 
may  after  all  prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  an 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  in    the  other  We, 
we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we  snail 
20  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  n  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  schoolmen. 
Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand 
should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years.     Supposing  then  that 
you  had  it  in   your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the   while  this  pro^' 
SioMs  mass  of  sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  method,  till  there 
Was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable 
for  ever  after  ;    or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
^^ter,  on  condition  you  would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of 
30  sand  was  thus    annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a   thousand 
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}^^Y  do  not    t>ear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which 
^^  ^o  foJJow    tti^^f  ^  ^^  unit   does   to  the    greatest     number 
^^ich  you  can  P^*  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands  to 
*^®  supposed  H^^P'     ^^^son  therefore  tells  us,  without  any  man- 
'^^'"  ^f  he  Itatio^'  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice. 
^oweve  I  l^^^^  before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a 

^*se  be  s '     ver^^*  ^^  *^^  imagination,  as  to  dispose  some  persons 


■^■^^a>'      ^  „J'>'  ,.U»  '*  8  on. 
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Still  moving,  ever  new;  for    former  things 
Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated    kings; 
And  every  moment  alters    what  is  done. 
And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  without  a  ckam 
ference :  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of 
infinite  space,  we  consider  that  particular  place  ii^  which  we 
exist,  as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  Iti  our  specu- 
lations  of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is  presetvt  lo  \s 
as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  equal  parts. 
For  this  reason  many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to 
an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
10  ocean,  immeasurably  diffused  on  either  side  of  it. 

Philosophy,   and    indeed     common    sense,    naturally    throws 
eternity  under  two  divisions;   which  we    may  call    in  English, 
that  eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come. 
The  learned  terms  of  (Bternitas  a  parte  ante,  and  (Bternitas  a  parte 
post,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 
idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words, 
an  eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.     Each 
of  these  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 
20      Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  is  past,  reserving 
that  which  is  to  come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper.    The 
nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of 
man  :  our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  absurdity 
and  contradiction.     We  can  have  no  other  conception  of  any 
duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  present ;  and 
whatever  was  once  present,  is  at  some  certain  distance  from  us, 
and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us,  be  the  distance 
never  so  remote,  cannot  be  eternity.    The  very  notion  of  any 
30  duration's  being  past,  implies  that  it  was  once  present;  for  the 
'^ea  of  being  once  present,  is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of 
^^ing  past.      This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be  sounded  bf 
^^^an    un^^^^^^^'ng.     ^^  ^re  sure  that  there  has  been  an 
^^^rnitTT,    slTi<^   yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  measure  t/i/^ 
^^^^ky  l>y  ^^^  J^otion  which  we  can  frame  of  it. 
^f  We  go  *^  ^^^  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shan\  find  tTaal  the 
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«c.lt»  „  meet  .Ilk  to  our  ""^'=''^^°^„foaZ°'^J^  ^ 

fr™  thi.  «„g|e  reason.  lh,t  we  can    >>»"  ^„„,  ancj''H^'*-_        ^'/ 
'"lof  J„„,f„,,to  ,M  by  which  "«  °™    d™l*H.^^^:>^ 
""W  being,  ao  ..i«;  which   •»>    »   '"/J'Ji.i.^  4'^^**      _»"  ^,'!>' 
»P  of  paa,  present,  and  to  come.      ^^       ,„-,,e„ce  we^,    ^ 
•1"  thfa  „.„.er,  .11  the  parts  of  whose  "'■'""  "'=    ^ 
"tolly  present,  ^ndeonicuenlly  •"'^  ^  "'^fJ^l  » 
number  of  vears  anolied  to  it       "^^  """  ascend  aj  hg 
P'«a«,.nd'e"pwSetog  io  .>.-«  '''™"' ^t  "^  ^ J^ 

■°  »  aiding  „i,ii/„s  o(  years  to  millions  of  yea™,  and  we  ^  ° 
"»e  "P  to  any  fcnntain  head  of  duration,  to  an,  be^,  « 
"OTUy;  but  at  the  same  time  we  .re  rare,  that  what^  <> 
-nee  p„sent,  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  nambers,  ib„^  >;< 
'»?•  we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  Hen  tog^  ^^ 
llu»t  purpose.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  »^ 
actually  present  m  any  part  of  infinite  space,  which  doe^  "=« 
at  a  certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  mfinitg  ri,**' 
was  once  actually  present,  and  does  not  also  he  at  som^  '^'^ 
mined  distance  from  us.    The  distance  jn  both  cases  may  ^' 

'o  measurable  and  indefinite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reag  ^^ 
us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself-  Here  therefore  is  that  ^.^ 
which  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surroountij,  J"^ 
are  sure  that  something  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  a^^'  ' 
the  same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  which  e^i  '^ 
cortlmg  to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  existed  from  ^.j  's  ; 
It  is  hat^l  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought  *'-'^**" 
own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an  abstracted  speculation  -  V*  ^ 
iiave  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I  think  it  i,  a  demo„i,  ' 
argument  of  the  being  and  eternity  of  a  God :  and  thougk    a'iv 

"  are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  to  this  great  .  " 
I  do  not  thin!  we  ought  to  lay  aside  any  pro,,,,  i„  ^^  •™th 
which  the  light  of  reason  has  suggested  to  „,^  especially  "''" 
t  IS  »eh  a  one  a,  has  been  urged  by  men  fa„„^  f„  ^.J,  „. 
tratajn  and  force  of  understanding,  and  which  appears  alto.eir" 
conclusive  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pal,,,  ^^  e^mme  it 
Having  thus  considered  that  «erni.,  whieb  is  past,  according 

SvSl    5  '*'  "  "°  ^"!      A    *""  «™  *aw  up  th„4 
■everal  articles  on  this  subject,  which  are  <iie,ated  to  us  b,  ,1 

«•  a  phiiosipher  in  this  great  point.  "P""  "  °> 
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t.k 


Seconclly,  That  therefore  some  being  must   have  ^^  a 


all  eternity 


Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after    the    mzxiner  01 1'^. 
beings,  or  according  to  any  notions  which  we  have  oi  ei^^^^^^^^ 
could  not  have  existed  from  eternity.  ^^ 

Fourthly,  That  this  eternal  Being  must  therefore  be  t\i^  ^^^ 
Author  of  nature,  the  ancient  of  days,  who,  being  at  an  infii^\^  ^^ 
xo  distance   in  his  perfections  from  all   finite    and  created  beiiW  '^ 
exists  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  manner  ot 
which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

1  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  would  not  bft 
thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain   th^ 
manner  of  God's  existence,  by  telling  us,  that  he  comprehpn^ 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment ;  that  eternity  is  with  h" 
punctum  starts,  a  fixed  point ;    or,  which    is  as  good  sense™  ^ 
infinite  instant;  that  nothing,  with  reference  to  his  existe        ^ 
either  past  or  to  come :   to  which  the   ingenious  Mr    C^^\  '^ 
2o  alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven.  *  ^owiey 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last**. 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these  propositions  as  words  f  K  . 
have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them ;  and  think  men  had  bett 
their  ignorance,  than  advance  doctrines  by  which  th        ^^^ 
nothing,  and  which,  indeed,  are  self^contradictory     W       "^^^^ 
be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions,  when  we  meditate^  cannot 
who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory  and  perfection  wh°^- 
source  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  existence  whirr  '^  ^^^ 
30  his  whole  creation  derive  from  him.     Let  us  therefo        ^^  ^^^ 
utmost  humility  acknowledge,  that  as  some  beine  m  T^  *^^ 
sarily  have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this  being  does  exiT  l^^^" 
incomprehensible  manner,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  h  •      ^^ 
have  existed  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notion.  T^^  ^^ 
ence.    Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  r     ^'''^- 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  existence  uT*^  ^^ 
tells  us,  that  He  is  the  ^me  yesterday,  to-day,  and  f^r  ev^r '! 
that  he  is  the  Jlpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending^ ! 

I  Heb.  xiii.  8.  5,  ^^^  .    g 

1 


;l»l.  thoTO„d  year,.,,  with  him  «  °"  '''^' "iS^  ^ 
tto^and  ,.,„/;  by  .Mcb,  and  the  hke  "P^rS'  **. 
'«»Sht,Uu,  hi,  ;A,'e„,  with  relation  to  •■°»  »' ^0>.  >^^ 
"tolMy  different  fron,  fte  existence  of  any  of  »»  ""'^^'tJ^'S. 
»»»q«e„il,  ttat  1, 1,  tapo^ble  for  us  to  fr.me  a»,  ^  *-^*.^^ 
"nmpUon.  ofii. 

.  '»  tke  ant  revelation  which  he  makes  of  ho  om,  i 
«">tl«  himself,  J  »«  ,i„,  /  ««,-  and  when  Moses  y  ' 
know  what  name  he  .haU  rive  him  in  ba  embassy  to  ^ 
°  kf  bids  him  ,a,  that  /  .«  i».*  ^».«  >»«•  O"'  «™'  C^^^ 
""s  i»veiatl„„  of  himself,  does  in  a  manner  esclude  ev^  ' 
""  from  a  real  existence,  and  distinguishes  hmself  ,1 
"ealu™,  „  the  only  being  which  truly  and  ready  ex|„  « 
ancient  Platonic  notion,  which  was  drawn  from  specuj^; 
eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revelation  which  ^'' 
•nj^de  of  himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which  jJ*^ 
exisu,  whose  existence,  as  we  call  it.  Is  pieced  up  *" 
P'"esent,  and  to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  esiV?*" 
"■ather  a  shadow  of  existence,   and  something  which  ■    ^* 


existence  itself.  He  only  properly  exists,  whose  «  f* 
IS  entirely  present ;  that  Is,  in  other  words,  who  exists'^*'** 
|"ust  perfect  manner,  and  In  such  a  manner  as  we  k  '^ 
Idea  of.  "^ave 

1  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  useful  j^p 
How    can  we    sufficiently  prostrate  ourselves,  and  faii'^^^^t 
ucfore  our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  Ineffable  goodn     ''^ 
wisdom  which  contrived  this  existence  for  finite  natures  ?  ^^  '^ 
n»st  be  the  overHowings  of  that  good-wlll,  whi^h  1*1, 

creator  to  adapt  existence  to  beings  in  whom  It  Is  not  neC  "' 
especially  when  we  consider  that  be  himself  w,b  befo™  '*"' 
complete  possession  of  existence  and  of  hap-iness  and   ■"  " 

,  enjoyment  of  etcmlly.  What  man  can  iLk  of  hL'"  * 
elled  out  and  separated  from  nothing,  of  hi,  ™f  ^'^Jf'Mf  a 
««"..»  reasonable,  and  a  happy  ™t„„  7»5,~*  ■■.""■ 
"*"  "  "  a  sharer  of  existence,  and  ,  V    .,     t  "»! 

«"•%.  withont  being  swallowed  „p  1„  '  '"O  "■'  ''""er  ,. 
Motion  1  ,t  1,  indeed  a  thought  too  hi"  '""'"•  "  .""«.  » 
■nd  rather  to  h^  Entertained  in  the  sec^'"  I"'  "".t  °'  ""■ 
"»  *.ce  Of  ihe  s„u,,  than  to  be  4'Z^ ^ZT^^^rS, 


I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

/ 
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Supreme  Being  has  not  g^iven  us  powers  or  faculties  siMcieat  to 

extol  and  magnify  such  unutterable  goodness. 

It  is  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  always 
doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished  will  however  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 

"So,  eOO,— Notions  of  an  African  tribe  concerning  a.  Future  State; 
variety  in  our  future  enjoyments  may  be  expected;  belief  of  the 
Rabbins. 

V     Solemque  suum,  sua  sidera   norunt. 

ViRQ.  Mn,  vi.   641. 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  ow^n   sun  they  know. 

Dkydek. 

I  have  always  taken  a  particular    pleasure  in  examining  the 
opinions  which   men  of  different   religions,  different  ages,  and 
different    countries    have    entertained    concerning   the    immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  pro- 
10  mise  themselves  in  another  world.      For    whatever  prejudices 
and  errors  human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that  either  reason, 
or  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people 
something  in  these  great  points  which    bears  analogy  to  truth, 
and  to  the  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.     I  was 
lately  discoursing  on  this  ubject  with  a  learned  person  °,  who  has 
been  very  much  conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
western  parts  of  Afric.    Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that 
country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  heaven,  or  of  a  future 
state  of  happiness,  is  this,  that  every  thing  we  there  wish  for  will 
20  immediately  present  itself  to  us.    We  find,  say  they,  our  souls  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable 
of  being  always  delighted  with  the  same  objects.     The  Supreme 
Being,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  taste  of  happiness  which 
he    has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise  up  from  time  to 
tigx^e,  say  they,  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be 
pl^SLsed  with.     If  we  wish  to  be   in   groves  or  bowers,  among 
rurxning  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  find  our- 
sei  -^^s  ^^  ^^e  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  desire.    If  we  would 
be    ^i^tertained  with  music  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert 
^^  ^ri^^s  "P^^  O"'*  wish,  and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
h^g-trxK^^Y'     In  short,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 


JO  hui»»''  ;  eood  I"""  "u,     from  tne  "Jctates  h^u     '^"'"'d.     Thj 
r  thinly  ^^S'^Tbe  soul  consf^      ^^  sens^^«'  ^  the  u„h    ** 

sanding.  to  speak  more  P        ^^j        J^,  the  soul  can  exTJ? 

'""^If  in  Siany  different  ^^J^^  ,„d  discoui'\„7  ""^^erst::? 

^'^r^gi--'  ^^^  ^"'^  '^^'''vSes  of  different  kS  a?^^  ^^^ej 
"*    '  Sv  other  the  like  e^erc^       ^^^  ^^     capabir^  ''**"'-es ; 

Tut  wSt  is  »o..  to  be  cons-depii^tion  fr^  the1:r--« 
IT^ct  exquisite  pleasure  an  gratified  with  ,^  .^'■<=»e  of 

"^fects:  she  can  be  entire'y  °;  ^^ny  other  mode  of  p^o       t»»e 

iSmory.  the  sight,  the  heann&  «       ^,  „;      ^^^  h^th  !^«°»- 

S^Sy  feeulty  is  as  a  distinct  ta5te^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  s^n^th  "^ 

L-cornniodated  to  its  proper  r      determine  in  what  consi**.  7^ 

^^  »,  that  he  wiU  not  presum^^  ^jod  Almighty  is  capable  5 

pioess  of  the  blessed,  beca^^^j^nd  different  ways,      b^j^^ 

^j^akiDg  the  soul  happy  by  ten  t^  ^bicb  the  soul  U  endowed  with 

tjjose  several  avenues  to  pleasuf        f^ag  to  the  opinioa  of  many 

«  in  tb»s  'ife,  it  is  not  impossible, » 

4°  O 
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eminent  divines,  but  there  may  be  '^^'^J'^Z^^to  their  ^^JP^ 
good  men  made  perfect,  as  weU  as  ne«r  sense^^   ^^  ^^^  o     ^^, 
bodies.    This  we  are  sure  of,  that  ^ner  ^  .^    \ 

offered  to  all  those  faculties  which  are  ^^""^'^^  ^.^icvU^r  ^.,cK^  v    ^ 
We  are  likewise  to  take  notice,  that  ^^ ^^riety  oj ^^.e^^ 


is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very  great  ^^^  ^  ^ 

The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be  happy       ^^^^  ^f  T ^  ^ 
plation  of  moral,  natural,  mathematical,  and  o^°f  ^      Ta^i\^^^   .   ^ 
The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to  an  infinit   ^^^^^g\i  t>^ 
I  o  objects,  especially  when  the  soul  shall  have  P^^^.^  pleasure  on 
space  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  reflect  wi         j jer^^  '^ 
the  days  of  eternity.    Every  other  faculty  may  he 
the  same  extent.  -     mi  l. 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happiness  of  a  SOUi  mil  U^ 
adequate  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any 
faculties  which  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed.    The  happiness 
is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man,  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  whilst  any  one  of 
its  faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.    The  happiness  may 
20  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  era- 
ployed  is  so ;  but  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of 
its  particular  powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts.   For  notwithstanding, 
as  has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by 
one  of  the  greatest  modem  philosophers,  we  divide  the  soul  into 
several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul 
itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.     Our  manner  of  considering  the   memory, 
understanding,  will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the 
30  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted  sub- 
jects of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself. 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  diflferent  faculties,  or,  in 
other  words,  many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  can  be  in- 
tensely pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these  different  faculties  or 
^ays  of  acting ;   that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several   latent 
Vacuities,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  exert ;  that 
^e  cannot   believe  the  soul  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  which 
's  of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever  any   one  of  these  faculties  is 
^®  transcendently  pleased^  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness ;  and  in 
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i^X^V^^  according  to  those  innocent  and  virtuous  habits  or 

I  m'h"^  ^^^^^  ''^^^  ^^'^  taken  the  deepest  root, 
men  wftK   ^^^  ^PP'^  "''s  consideration  to  the  spirits  of  wicked 
one'of  thVf  ''"''  *"  '^^  P*'°  which    they  shall  suffer  in  everf 
appi^riaferf         ''^  ^d  the  respective  miseries  which  shall  be 
the  reflexio     *"  ^^^  faculty  in   particular.      But   leaving  this  to 
*«  ought  \l^^^  readers,  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  how 
heing  which  h     "^"''^"^  "^^  o>""  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  in  the 
'  susceptible     f    ^^  hestowed  upon  us,  for  having  made  the  soul 
*''"»  3  varieV  ■"^^"'"e  by  so  many  different  ways.      We  see  by 
""•"ghts  of  ^°^  passages  joy  and   gladness  may  enter  into  the 
*o  imbibe  its  '   '*°*  wonderfully    a    human  spirit    is   "^™ 

Creator.  ^J/  ^'""Per  satisfactions,  and  taste  the  goodness  of  W 
'ndamazemp,,*'"^*'  therefore  loolc  into  ourselves  -with  r^i"* 
'"m  who  j,as  "'■  ^"d  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  gvatiwdeto 
ad  opened  in  "'^"'"Passed  us  with  such  a  profusion  of  Wessrags, 
There  eannof  if°  ""^ny  capacities  of  enjoying  then*- 
fof  a  state  off  *  stronger  argument   that   God  has  designeH 

"^aled  to  us  fh  *'*'"^  happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  -which  lie Mf 
■  '*'  and  made  -"  '^^*  ""^  ^"^^  "^^"^  naturally  qualified  the  «"" 
'  would  „e^'*^  ^  heing  capable  of  receiving  so  much  bli» 
■^d  us  with  ,v,  "'^"^^  such  faculties  in  vain,  and  have  en- 

**  «"''ed  (o  fl^^''^  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  suchobjecB 
'^onstftutjj,  ^'"-  't  is  very  manifest,  by  the  inward  fran" 
**  ^^net;.  of*^  ,  *^"''  '"'ads,  that  he  has  adapted  them  to  M 
-*  witA/o  ,,.■**  ^^^"'■es  ^"'^  gratifications,  which  are  nol  •" 
■''**  we  do  *''^'     ^e  should  therefore  at  all  times  tale 

""  'Ofrards   ^^*-      *^'sappoint   this   his   gracious   purpose  and 
"^"^  qua,  -fi"^'    ^''''  '"^'f^  those  faculties  which  he  fonn"' 
''"'<«' J/»*^^*'*i*°^  ^'"'  happiness  and  rewards,  to  be  tlie 
^"»  and  punishment. 


V. 

MANNERS,     F.A.SHIONS,    AND 

HUJVtOURS 

Ho.  8.  On  Clubs;  different  conMtions  qf  entrance  •  DuellUt  and  Kit- 
cat  Clubt ;  Rules  of  the  T<ufo-penny  Cluh. 

Tigris  agit  rabida    cum   tigride  pacetn 
■Perpetuam,  ssBvis    inter    se    convenit  ursis. 

J"V-  Sat.;t7.i63. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  aniirial,  and,  as  an  instance  of  > 
may  observe,  that  we  take  all  ocfcasions  and  pretences  o{  f^  '  ^^ 
ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which  are      ^"* 
monly  known  by  the  name   of  clubs.      When  a  set  of  men*^fi"w 
themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial   th 
establish  themselves  into  a  kind    of  fraternity,  and  meet  once 

twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  s"*^**  ^/^ntastic  resemblanc**'^ 
I  know  a  considerable  market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  ^ 
fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together,  as  you  may  well  suppose   T^ 

lo  entertain  one  another  with  sprightliness  and  wit,  but  to  keen  o«! 
another  in  countenance:  the  room  where  the  club  met  was  som« 
thing  of  the  largest,  and  had  two  entrances  the  one  by  a  door  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  ot  folding  doors,  j*  ' 
candidate  forthU  corpulent  club  could  make  his  entrance  through 
the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he  stuck  in  the 
passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding  doo« 
were  immediately  thrown  open  ^^^^J^^f  ,;;?*=^f '"n.  and  he  was 
saluted  as  a  brother  I  have  heard  that  this  club,  though  it  con! 
sisted  but  of  fifteen  Dersons,  weighed  above  three  ton. 

ao  In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up  another  com- 
posed of  scarecrows  and  skeletons,  who,  being  very  meagre  and 
envious,  did  aU  [Z  could  - .  th-art Jh^e  de  ign^^^^^^^^^^ 
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and  consequently  out  of  the  magistracy-    Jhese  factions  tore  the 

corporation  in  pieces  for  several  yeat^,  "Wt  length,  they  came 

to  this  accommodation ;  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  shouJd 

be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs;  by  which    means  the 

principal  magistrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fet 

and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the  confederao^     f 
the  Kings.    This  grand  alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  th  J' 
turn  of  king  Charles  U,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  o      V^-^' 
lo  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  the  surname    ^f^- 
which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently  declared    the    own^^c      J"^! 
to  be  altogether  untainted  with  republican  and    anti-mon       V 
principles.  cmcal 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  a<5 
distinction,  and  made  the  occasion   of  a   club        T^if  ^^^^  ^^ 
Georges,  which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of\y,J^r^^    ^^  *^^ 
St.  George's  day,  and  swear  ^fore  George,  is  still  T    ^^?''^^    ^^ 
one's  memory.  '^^^sH  m  every 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of  this  cit at 
20  Street  clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  th  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
together  every  night.  I  remember,  upon  m  ^  ?^^^^^  converse 
lodgings  in  Ormond  street,  the  landlord  to  ^^^^^"^S  after 
quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there  was  at  thkt  f  ^^^^^^^nd  that 
in  it;  he  also  told  me,  upon  farther  discour  J"^^  f  ""^"^^^oddub 
or  three  noisy  country-squires  who  were  sfT.!.^!^^  ^^^>  that  two 
before  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  of^  ^^^^^  the  year 

the  club,  to  prevent  the  like  inconvenience  7'^^"''^'^* «  ^^dthat 
thoughts  of  takmg  every  house  that  becam^         "*  ^^^  future   had 
hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for  S^of  ?^^^^  ^^^o  thdr  ow^' 
30  good  conversation.  >    ^  a  sociable  nature  and 

The  Hum-drum  club,  of  which  I  ^ 
jnember,  was  made  up  of  very  honec/^  ^^^^"merlv  an  „ 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together  L^^'^^^^^^n  of  ?  ^ 
nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum  clui?^''^^  ^Heir^r.  ^^^'^'^^' 
institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  p^'  ^  ^  ^m  inf  ^^^  ^^^ 
After  these  two  innocent  societies  j  ^^^  ^n  ene  ^^"^^^'  ^'^ 
a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was   err^^^^^^^t  forK?^  ^^  ^^*^^- 

Charles  II.  I  mean  the  club  of  Duellis?"^    ^^    th^       "'^''^^^^"^g 
admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man       *^  ^>xici;   ^^^^  ^^  injg 


40 


( 


'   i*°  „  celo^  Tut. 


combined 
least 


Srfi*^  '  »oit  t'««<l'"  "ot"  "!,  ate  thus  co„l 

t^e-  „  ««  '""^  Jot  "«"  » ■='?«.  f'li  otters,  or  M  „„. 

£  i>»lSSt»"'*rSi  ..taUi.l»«'^r  ^*  ^  ■.  w  .  c.™ 
»°     „d  cb««' .  ..uoiW"    rfodiiiE  tUs  P'^  »W°    convement  time. 

St.  '»*;  w"»t  '°"f,Vi. » "f:  o";J,.  »i  ™*«»"' 

.«.' '  "' Uv  '»'°Sc.=I  ky ' "»!  t*.«";  V  """"  **" 

tW*«'  K„.  «««  ^;.„  nlgkt-,  »■>  »  life,  » 
T-H"*  ,d  to  I""*     m  plauie  of  lo" 

^bo  ""!«  »•  •  '"  '  ,  .  ^'-'  t'f  ""' 

3°  '^"y-  "":r-"'^--»"'"  to.n»s"»"v- 

even  ""  „,,e  o»'  Iw*  fo'' ^jboo""'-  . 


,  clob.  unless  v„  c"^  jaisoS' 
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V     XC  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  that  are  not  true,  fie 
shall  £^yr-feit  for  every  third  lie  an  halfpenny. 
Vi^     X£'  any  member  strikes  another  wrongrnilly,  ne  shall  pay  his 

club  fV^i"   him.  1  u  V 

yjj-^      Xf  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club,  he  shall  pay 

for  wt3^^''^^^^^  ^^®  drinks  or  smokes. 

Ylix^     ^^  ^^y  member's  -wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the 
club  sb^  sliail  speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

j^       ^^4:pTie  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  of  the  same 

10  trade  Wit^  ^"^  member  of  it. 

Y^    T*Jone   of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes  made  or 
mended   t>«*  ^^  ^  brother  member. 

XI     XWo  nonjuror  a  shall  be  capable  of  being:  a  member. 

The   rn^^^"^^^*^  °^  ^^^^  little  club  is  guarded  by  such  wholesome 
laws  and     jy^tiaXties  that  I  question  not  but   my  reader  will  be  as 

ell  Dlea3^^  "v^^ith  them  as  he  would   have    been  with  the  Leges 
Convival^^  of  Ben  Jonson  »,  the  regulations  of  an  old  Roman  dub 

.    J  ,      x^^I^^^"^'  ^^  ^®  rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek 


author,- 


Wo     le.  ^^^      '^'^    suggestions    of    correspondents  ;    cannot  assail 

^^;rr«,W      /^sMons ;  perhaps    <will    get  an    assistant  to  do  it ;  no 

party  p^/^^^^ 

Quodl     ^^^^^  ^^'l"^  ^^'''''^^  ^"""^   «t   'ogo.   et  omnis  in  hoc  sum. 

HoR.  Epist.  i.  I.  II. 

-«Arl»J»*    ^'^^^*    „   **  *™®'   ^^»*   fit  we  justly    call, 
^^^     tbis  be  all  my  care— for  this  is  all.  popg^ 

20      I  have   ^^^^^^^'^ff.w^'''  desiring   me    to    be    very   satirical 
upon  the   little    mulF  that  ,s  now  m  fashion;   another  informs  me 

of  a  pair  o£  ^^^^^J  ^R.Tnh  f  ^^'^^  '^^  ^"^^'  *^^'  have  been 

latelvseen     ^^     the  Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Fieet-street :  a  third 

*u        •      ^^x-c^  ^^  ornament  of  either  sex  which  r^r.^  ^^> 

for  all   inform  my  readers,  that  it  ,s  not  my  intention?      ®'  °o« 


■ss  aim 
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behaviour.    Poppi^fa  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indications 
of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves.     Extinguish  vanity  in  the 
mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superfluities  of  garni- 
ture and  equipage.     The  blossoms  will  fall  of  themselves,  when 
the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shali  therefore,  as  I  have   said,  apply   my  remedies   to  the 
first  seeds  and  pHnciples  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descend- 
ing to  the  dress  itself;   though  at  the  same   time  I  ipust  own 
that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  in- 
lo  titled,  7lHr  censor  ©/•  small  <wares,  and  of   allotting  him  one  day 
in  a  week  for  the    executibn  of  such  his  office.     An    operator 
of  this  nature  miglit  act  under  me,  with   the  same  regard  as  a 
surgeon  to  a  physician ;  the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing 
those  blotches    and    tumours   which  break   out    in    the  body 
while  the  other    is   sweetening    the  blood   and    rectifying   the 
constitution.    To     speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  so  wonderfully   apt  to  shoot  out  into  long  swords  or  sween- 
ing  trains,  bushy    head-dresses  or  full-bottomed  periwigs,  with 
several  other  incumbrances  of  dress,  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
30  being  pruned  very  frequently,   lest  they    should    be  oppressed 
with  ornaments,    and    over-run    with  the    luxuriance    of  the* 
habits.    I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  give  the  prefe  ^^ 
ence  to  a  Quaker  that  is  trimmed  close  and  almost  cut  to  th" 
quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaded  with  such  a  redundance  of 
excrescences.     I  must  therefore   desire   my  correspondents   t 
let  me  know  how  they  approve   my  project,  and  whether  thev 
think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may  not  turn  to 
the  emolument  of  the  public ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing    f 
this  nature  rashly  and  without  advice. 
30      There  is  another  set  of  correspondents    to  whom   I    must 
address  myself  in  the  second   place ;   I  mean  such  as  fill  their 
letters  with  private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  particular  per- 
sons and  families.    The  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  i^ave 
lampoons  sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  satires  com- 
posed by  those  who  scarce  know^  how  to  write.     By  the  last  post 
in  particular  I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible  • 
and  have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands  that  are  full 
of  blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,   that  when  1  see  the   i^ame 
Caelia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or  the   like,  at  the  bottom  of  a   scrawl, 
40  I  conclude  on  course  that  it  brings  me  some  account  of  a  fallen 
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I,.gin,  a  faithless  wife,  or  an  SLvnorous  widow.      I  must  therefore 
inform  these  my  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be 
^  publisher  of  intrigues,  or  to   bring    little  infamous   stories  out 
f  their  present  lurking-holes  into  broad  day-light.      If  I  attack 
^Yie  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and  will  not  be 
^ovoked  by  the  worst    usage    I    can    receive    from    others   to 
i^jike  an  example  of  any  particular  criminal.      In  short,  I  have  so 
^^^ch  of  a  Drawcansir  ^  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe 
^^  charge  whole  armies.     It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot 
^cl  the  drunkard,  whom   I   shall    endeavour    to    expose;    and 
^°    Via-ll  consider  the  crime  as  it  appears   in  a  species,  not  as  it  is 
ij-cumstanced  in  an   individual.       I   think   it  was  Caligula  who 
fished  the  whole  city  of    Rome  had    but    one    neck,  that  he 
^^ight  behead  them  at  a  blow.     I   shall    do,   out    of  humanity, 
^hat  that   emperor  would   have    done    in    the    cruelty    of  his 
^ginper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective  body  of  offenders, 
^t  the  same  time  1  am  very  sensible    that    nothing    spreads  a 
per  like  private  calumny  and  defamation ;    but  as  my  specu- 
latio^s  are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not  exposed  to  this 
^gjuptation. 
^°       In  the  next  place,  I  must  apply  myself  to   my  party-corre- 
spondents, who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one 
another's  proceedings.      How  often  am  I   asked  by  both  sides, 
if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  opposite  to 
him  that  writes  the  letter  ?     About  two   days   since  I  was  re- 
proached  with   an  old  Grecian  law,  that    forbids     any  man  to 
stand  as  a  neuter  or  a  looker-on  in  the  divisions  of  his  country. 
However,  as  I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose  its  whole 
ao  effect,  should  it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care 
to  keep  clear  of  every  thmg  which  looks  that  way.     4f  I  can  any 
wav  assuage   private  inflammations,  or  allay  public    ferment,   I 
shall  apply  myself  to  it  v^ith  my  utmost   endeavours ;  but  will 
never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing 

towards  increasing  ^^^^nf  ^^  mL^^^^^  '^^*  ^^^^"^'^' 

religion,  deface  government,  and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

wS  I  have  said   ^^^^''^^  '^'^^   foregoing    heads   wHi,  I 

arn    Said    very   mUC^    ^^^^^^^^  }^^    number    of   my   corre- 

s^nfni     Si  Therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that  tf  he  has 

40  sKd tny  iiS^hich  ^^  ^^  -^  ^^^^  ^-  P-sue,  if  he  has  met 


OVER-CROWDINO. 


.  ujio'W  how   "t^i^      "•-— s^-B 
with  any  surprising  story  which  he  *^^.^^  ^ijjch  has  ^soa^^^^-^   ^*  ij 
he  has  discovered  any  epidemical   ^^^^j^on   virtue    "^l^i^:^j^   ^y 

observation,  or  has  heard  of   any   ^^ .      j^^  any  n^*^^^"^i^Xs     t-k^^ 
would  desire  to  publish;   in  short,  H      ^  ^^^^  promise     ^i:,:^^  ^«f 

can  furnish  out  an  innocent  ^^^^'"^^^'up  for  »  P^^^'^  ^"^^^i-t    ^^ 
best  assistance  in  the  working  of  them     f  a^^^ 

raent.  ^  intended  for  an  ^^^x^^^ 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  m  ^^  ^u  ^^^^o,?     ^° 

a  multitude  of  correspondents  ;   ^"tl^^uv,  who  has  tna^^  ^  i„e 

lo  if  I  single  out  one  of  them  in   P^     ^  forhear  comply^^^  x^.^^  e  so 
very  humble  a  request,  that  I  canno 


request,  that  1  ca****- 

•To  THE  SFKCTATO  ' .March  x 5,^7. o.„. 

'  ^^^'  as  to  bare  n°t**"*f  j™  ^«  but  to 

'I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate,    ^^  beg  of  yo"        ^  Vou  ^^jy 

mind  my  own  business;  and  ^^^^Z,^\\  post«ad^y?  *  *  observe 
be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  st^^J^  ^'^^P^^S-  Ih^"?'^* 
that  you  have  appointed  your  P'?"    city  of  London,  and  shaii 

letter  and  adv?n^s"mentl  ^^^ed^T  ^^ ^  C^iy  Tw  "*^ 
think  myself  verv  m,.„i,  honO»'"®  ^ents  for  the  ciiy  ot  West- 
o  to  take  in  wj  "''"^  ^^Svefti^^T  Though  I  cannot  promise 
minster  and  hi?  '"** /iaoc^stei--  ffi^,„t  ^t^jUties.  I  will  ^n- 
to  fill  su?h  It  *'"'''  *'^n?  ^^*U  Sd  fidelity  what  I  want  i« 
deavour  to  i^Pl^y'^rt^dustry  ^ 

parts  and  ^P  ^'^ 

genius.     I  an^,        ,  g  j^,  ^^^^  obedient  servant, 

*  Yoni  ^  CHARLES  LlLHE.» 

G. 

^^ '''''^  «^i  professions  ;   many  enter 

^°-   21.     O^,^  of  '^   ^succeeded  at  business, 

tbem,  and  fJi^'^-oru^dif^S  ^id  *^      ,  .  „mbris. 

1^     OS  ''**  *  . .  .d  ^hen  I  reflect  upon  the 

I  =,m  Tn  trouD  eo         .  piiysic :  how  they 

thrXSr^^^   .  ry   <»*^arvi«'^y:S«'i<>ners,  and  iiUed  with 
«=  great  proj.  ^    Ver?      f   d*         jtb  P^^*  .  ^^ye  one  another. 
.areeachofthe^*^^^ioos  ^de*»^t»tn  that  s*f 'J,  fieid..officers,  and 
mutades  Of  W^v^rf^Set^^l-y  into  g-'^Si  bishops,  deans,  and 

subalterns.    A,^  '*-^    ^>^    ^rst  "^^^ 
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archdeacons.  Among  the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  pre- 
bendaries, and  all  that  wear  scarves.  The  rest  are  com- 
prehended under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our 
constitution  preserves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents, 
notwithstanding  competitors  are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of 
late  years  in  the  second  division,  several  brevets  having  been 
granted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf-officers ;  inso- 
much that  within  my  memory  the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised 

10  above  twopence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt 
practice  of  the  laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  freeholds,  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the  elections  in  England  \ 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered  with  superfluous 
members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons  ».  This 
prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Undef*  the  first  are  comprehended  all  those  who 
are   carried  down   in  coach-fulls   to    Westminster  Hall,  every 

30  morning  in  term-time.     Martial's  description  of  this  species  of 
lawyers  is  full  of  humour : 

Iras  et  verba  locant. 

Men  that  hire  out  their  <ivords  and  anger  ;  that  are  more  or  less 

passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client 

a  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 

from  him.     j  n^^st  however  observe  to  the  reader,  that  above 

three  parts   of  those   whom  I  reckon  among  the   litigious,  are 

such  as  are   only   quarrelsome   in    their    hearts,  and   have  no 

opportunity  of  showing  their  passion  at  the  bar.     Nevertheless, 

30  as  they  do  not  know  what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the 

hall   every  day,  that   they  may  show  themselves  in  a  readiness 

to  enter  the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
benchers  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court,  who  seem  to  be  the  digni- 
taries of  the  law,  ana  are  endowed  with  those  qualifications  oi 
mind  that  accomplish  ^  ^^^  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader. 
These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a  day, 
and   dancing  once  a    y^^**'  ^^^  honour    of  their  respective 

societies. 
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Another  numberless  brunch  of  peaceable  lawyer    are  those 
young  men,  who,  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in    order  to 
study  the  laws  of  tneir  co^^^^^^  frequent  the  play-house  more 
than  Westminster  ^a  I,  an^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^.^   assemblies, 

except  in  a  ^^"^^  ^^Jj  •     ^    ^^^^  ^^  nothing    of  those 

silent  and  busy  mui       aes    that  are  employed  within  doors,  in 
the  drawing  up    or  *^gs   and   conveyances ;   nor    of  those 

greater  numbers  ^^    P**"ate  their  want  of  business  with  a  pre- 
tence to  such  chamber-practice. 
10     If,  in  the  third  place,  xve  look  into  the  profession  of  physic, 
we  shall  find  a  most  lormidable  body  of  men  ;  the  sight  of  them 
is  enough  to  ^^^7^^  ^^^  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  ^hen  *  nation   abounds  in   physicians,  it  grows 
thin   of  people*        *r  William  Temple  is  very  much   puzzled*^ 
to  find  out  a  reason  why  the  northern  hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does 
not  send  out    such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run  the  world 
with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly  ;    but  had  that  ex- 
cellent  author  observed  that  there  were  no  students  in  physic 
among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  science 
30  very  much    flourishes  in  the  north  at   present,  he  might   have 
found  a  better  solution  for  this  difficulty  than  any  of  those  he 
has  made  use  of!    This  body  of  men,  in  our  own  country,  niay 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in  Caesar's  time :    some    of 
them  slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.     If  the  infantry  ^j^ 
less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  they  cannot  be 
carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so 
much  business  in  so  short  a  time.    Besides  this  body  of  regular 
troops,  there  are  stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to 
30  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innumerable  re- 
tainers to  physic,  who  for  want  of  other  patients  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  ^p  dogs 
alive,  or  impaling  of  insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for 
microscopical  observations  •  besides  those  that  are  employed  in 
the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chase  of  butterfli^^ .  ^^^  ^^ 
n^ention  the  cockleshell-merchants  and  -P^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions  a,^e  crov^ded 
with  multitudes  that  seerthe^r  livelihood  in  them,  an^  ^^^  ^lany 
^o  men  of  merit  there  a^et  eacJ  of  them,  who  may  be  ^^^,,  said 
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^       -  T   ^^r^  much  wonder 

to  be  of  the  science  than  the  profession,  x  ^^  \^^.  to  njace 
at  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  ^f^'^J'^^l^^ 
their  sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  industry  cannui 
thrive,  than  in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning, 
good  sense  may  miscarry.  How  many  men  are  country  cura 
that  might  have  made  themselves  aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right 
improvement  of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what  is  usually 
laid  out  upon  a  learned  education  !  A  sober  frugal  person,  of 
slender  parts  and  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade, 
10  though  he  starves  upon  physic  ;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he  Tvould  not  venture  io  i^^ 
his  pulse.  Vagellius  is  careful,  studious,  and  G\y\i%m%,  but  ^tbal 
a  little  thick-skulled ;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  miz^i  have 
had  abundance  of  customers.  The  misfortune  is^  that  parents 
take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire  iMx 
sons  may  be  of  it.  Whereas,  in  so  great  an  affair  of  Jife,  i\it^ 
should  consider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children  mon 
than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  ate 
20  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in 
stations  of  life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  makmt 
their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not  jite  bw 
physic,  or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands;  but  on  the 
contrary,  flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  1 1 

,  its  professors.      Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  manl  !?    a 

of  floating   shops    that  vend  our  wares  and  manXUr  """^ 
the  niarkets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen  unSrh'^tJ 

I  tropics. — <--  "**^ 

Ko.  25.       an    tke  e.cessrve  care  of  health;   Utter  of  th.    ^  , 

.iEgrescitque  medendo ^Vma   a? 

The  following  letter  wiU  explain  itself  and  need  ' 
.10        *  Sir,  ^  * "°  apology. 

'I  am  one  of  t^?*  ^!<="y  ^be  v.ho  are  commonlv  ., 
name  of  Valetudinarians ;  and  do  confess  to  you  fw  ''"'^  by  the 
tRicted  this  ill    Aabitof  body,  or  rather  of  «£' ^**  I  first  con- 
Physic.     I  no  sooner  began  to  pen^e  books  oft}^  *^^  study  of 

"mature,  but  I 
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found  my  pulse  was  irregular;  and  scarce  ever  read  the  account 
of  any  disease  that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.         Dr 
Sydenham's  learned  treatise   of  fevers  °  threw  me  into  a  linger- 
ing hectic,  which  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading-  that 
exceUent  piece.    I  then  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  several 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers,  and  by  that 
means   fell  into   a  consumption ;    till  at   length,  growing   very 
tat,  I  was  in  a  manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination.      Not 
long  after  this  I  found  in  myself  aU  the  symptoms  of  the  gout 
lo  except  pain;  but  was  cured   of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel, 
written  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  for  phy- 
sicians to  convert  one  distemper  into  another)  eased  me  of  the 
gout  by  giving  me  the  stone.      I  at  length  studied  myself  into  a 
complication  of  distempers  ;   but  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand 
that  ingenious  discourse  written  by  Sanctorius,  I  was  resolved  to 
direct  myself  by  a  scheme  of  rules  which  I  had  collected  from  his 
observations  n      The  learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  invention  ;   who,  for  the  better  carrying  out    of 
bis  experiments,  contrived   a   certain  mathematical  chair,  which 
20  was  so  artificially  hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh  anything 
as  well  as  a  pair  of  scales.      By  this  means  he  discovered  how 
many  ounces  of  }^i<^  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of 
It  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the 
other  channels  and  distributions  of  nature. 

Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used  to  study,  eat, 
armk,  and  sJeen  in  it  •  insomuch  that  I  may  be  said,  for  these  three 
last  years,  to  kl..  ij^ed  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when 
'  am  in  fmi      ^^        ^^  t>e  precisely  two  hundred  weight,  falling 
short  of  it  ^u    *^  "'  pound    after  a  day's  fast,  and  exceeding    it 
30  as  much  aft^^^"^        £^U  meal  ;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  employ- 
°^^°*  ^0  t^      *.J^  Balance   between  these  two  volatile  pounds  in 
niyconstituti  Tr.  my  ordinary  meals  \  fetch  myself  up  to  two 

hundred  Wei Jf/  tTHalf  a  pound ;  and  if  after  having  dined  I  find 
"myself  fall  sh^^  ^"^lA  drink  just  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat  sncK 
quantity  ofT  a\s  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weight.  ^^  ^J 
^^^test  exeL  f  a^  rioi^    transgress  more  than  the  other  half- 

I^^^<i;whiST.rnv  health     sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  i^^-^-V 
"^^^th     As  J'  ^""^l  Sna  myself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  wal^ 
^ill  I  have  n^'"''  Ta  five   ounces  and  four  scruples  ;  and  whe«     I 
^^^^oveTbymTc^^^^^^^  ^  am  ^  far  reduced,  I  fall  to -ybool. 3, 


/ 
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A  for  the  remaining  parts 
and  study  away  three  ounces  "^^^f  J^^  ,  ^^  ^at  dine  and  sup 
of  tlie  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  .^^^^^  ^e  my 

by  tbe  clock,  but  by  my  chair;  ^"f  ^^^\r^^  be  hungry,  and 
pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  ^^^^^  JV^jj^ence  I  lose 
^y  ixx  anotherwith  all  diligence.  In  f  ^  ^^^f^^, J^''  ^^^  ligliter 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  po 

than  on  other  days  in  the  year.  ^„nrter  of  a  V^^^^  ^^ 

*1  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  '^'^f'J^''\^^        rising  I 
sleep  within  a  few  grains,  more  or  less ;  and  ii  upo  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

10  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole  ^^^^^^^^  j  expended 
rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  <^^^^f^'''''\f^r^^  a  book,  I 
and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always  ^^^'f^^}''^^^^  dis- 
find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  ^  ^^^^^ 

cover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  healtn  our    g       ^^ 
twelvemonth.     And  yet,  Sir,  notwithstandmg  this  my  ^e 
to  ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep  my  ^l^' 
proper  poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  knguishmg 
co'dRio"^.      My  complexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  low, 
and  my  body  hydropical.    Let  me  therefore  beg  T^"' ^/^^  ^^,^'^^" 

ao  sider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to 
walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed,  and  you  wiu  very 

much  obli^re*  .       , ,    „  ^ » 

'  *  Tour  bumble  Servant. 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph  written  on 

the  monument  of  a  Valetudinarian  ;  Stavo  ben ;  mapper  star  meglto, 

^to  qui:  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  translate  '^.  The  fear  of  death  ofien 

proves  mortsLl,  and   sets  people  on  methods  to  save  their  lives 

which  inf^miyly  destroy  them.      This  is  a  reflexion  made  by  some 

^storians,  uj>on  observing  that  there  are  many  more  thousands 

30  killed  in  a   flig^ht  than  in  a  battle  ;   and  may  be  applied  to  those 

"^"Jtitudes    <y£^  imaginary  sick   persons  that  break  their  constitu- 

ions  by  pj^y.^^^^  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death,  by 

^aeavoi2,.^^^j.   to  escape  it.      This  method  is  not  only  dangerous, 

pj^     ^*^W  tJjt  ^  j^ractice  of  a  reasonable  creature.     To  consult  the 

busj'o'^^^^^'^    <:>f"  life  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  our 

course  ^  ^*^    ^jn^g^age  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen  or 

hutn^ti  ^^/>^y^*^^>  *^^  purposes   so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy 

to  theJ^^^^^^^^^     that  a  generous  soul  vrould  rather  die  than  submit 

40  reiisi,«?*      ^^  ^i^i<5.GS  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  ail  the 

^f  it^    <^K.zmcl   casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  nature, 


'  «*°«"1.  f»rrf  B"'"!  felicity  ^^S  <«»'^ 

prae"!.,.  U**  K»P?'"  ^j,er9  ">  *»~  """"' 

V»  »„**»"'  ^ai.  ■»to  «■";,»«  „,love  of  exercise, 

O.  Si|.-f  ""■'*-"  •**  .„.»     B.-°'-    ,,oi.e»'. 
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concerning  a  new  office   which  he  thinks  may  very  n^^ch  con- 
tribute  to  the  embellishment    of  the  city,  and   to  tl^^     driying 

barbarity  out  of  our  streets.      I  consider  it  as  a  satire  ^a^i^oRj^^^ 
jectors  m  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  arto^  modern 


Ities 


'Sir, 

undi^Tulf  tL^'"  ''""^  thoughts  of  creating  certain- 
^iZo::^^^^^^^  -^  —1  petty  enormities  ^ 

10  hung  out  upon  the  s  gn.postt  of  ^.^^^  ^^^^"^  '^'^  '''"!.  ,  . 
foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  ^^"^  ^^'^^  '^  '^"  ^''''  '''^^^^  '^ 
spectators  of  the  same  —I  h  ^^^  ^^"^  country,  who  are  cxj/Zcus 
pleased  to  make  me  your  ^Z  *^?^^^y  propose,  that  you  wou/cf   k 

devices  as  are  or  shall  be  marf '"^"^^^"^'^^''^  ""^  ^^^  '''''^  ^^'''^'  ^'''^ 
powers  to  rectify  or  expune^*>        i!^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  occasion ;  with  full 
defective.    For  want  of  such  a  ^    ^^^^^"^  ^  shall  find  irregular  ot 
literature  and  good  sense  ^o^  ^^^^^»  ^^^re  is  nothing  like  sounci 
are  every  where  thrusting  the     ^   '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  objects,  that 
vouring  to  become  visible.       o  '^^^^^^^  ^"t  to  the  eye,  and  endea- 
20  black  swans,  and  red  lions  •    ^'^  ^^'"^^^s  are  filled  with  blue  boars, 
armour,  with  many  other  creat^      *^   mention  flying  pigs,  hogs  in 
in  the  deserts  of  Afric.       Stran  "''^^  n^ore  extraordinary  than  any 

and  beasts  in  nature  to  chuse  o^^  '    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ens  rationis  !  ^^>  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an 

'My  first  task,  therefore,  shoulH  i. 

ear  the  city  from  monsters.       \  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  °^  Hercules,  to 

bid  that  creatures  of  jarring"  ancT  '^^^  second  place,  I  would  for- 
joined  together  in  the  same  sigri  -    ^'^^^'^STuous  natures  should  be        I 
Tongue,  the  Dog  and  the  Gridiro    ^^^^  ^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  list's        I 
30  be  supposed  to  have  met,  but  v^h*^!    ^he  Fox  and  the  Goose  may 

Stars  to  do  together  ?  And  wh  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^" 
ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-p^  ^J^  ^^^  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin 
there  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and  ther  /  ^^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^  ^°^  Fiddle, 
thing  I  have  here  said  should  aff^  ^^^  ^  ^°  "^^  intend  that  any 
to  you  -opon  this  subject,  that  it  -  '^'  ^  '^"^^^  however  observe 
at  his  first  setting  up,  to  add  to  h*^  ^^^^^  for  a  young  tradesman, 
whom  he  served,  as  the  husband  ^^^^^^  ^^S^  that  of  the  master 
his  mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat^  ^^^  niarriage  gives  a  place  to 

rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities  w*  •  1?^^'^  ^  ^^*^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^" 

^ich  are  committed  over  our 


clear 
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^^H*  w  ^°^'  ^  ^  ^"^  informed,  first  occasioned  the  Three  Nuns 
and  a  Hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently  joined  together.  1  would 
therefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how  far  one 
tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another,  and  in  what  cases  he  may 
be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

*  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to  make  use  of  a 
sign  which  bears  some  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  he  deals.  A 
cook  should  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  Roasted 
Pig;  and  yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a  goat  set 
10  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer,  and  the  French  king's  head  at 
a  sword-cutler's. 

'  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes  that  several  of  those  gentle- 
men  who  value  themselves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook  such 
as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their 
coats  of  arms.      I  -wUl  not  exaipine  how  true  this  is  in  fact :  but 
though  it  may  not    be  necessary  for  posterity  thus  to  set  up  the 
sign  of  their  forefathers,  I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who 
actually  profess  the  trade,  to  shew  some  such  marks  of  it  before 
their  doors. 
20     *  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingenious  sign-post  j 
would  likewise  advise  the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting 
the  world  know  who  he  is.     It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for 
the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Trout  • 
for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before  her  house  the  figure  of 
the  fish  that  is  her  name-sake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished 
himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature ;  and  here.  Sir,  I  must  bee> 
leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a  bell  has 
given  occasion  to  several  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.      A  man  of 
your  reading  must  know  that  Abel  Drugger »  gained  great  ap- 
30  plause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.     Our  apocryphal  heathen 
god  "^  is  also  represented  by  this    figure ;  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  of  our 
streets.    As  for  the  Bell  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage  man 
standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon  the 
conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old 
romance  translated  out  of  the    French,  which  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness,  and 
is   called  in  the  French  La  Belle  Sau-vage;   and  is  every v,^ere 
translated  by  our  countrymen     the     Bell    Savage.      This   piece 
40  of  philology  will,  I  hope,  convince   you  that  I  have  made    sign< 
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posts  my  studyr,   and  consequently  qualified   myself  for  the  em- 
ployment whicli  I  solicit  at  your  hands.        But  before  I  conclude 
my  letter,  1  m\ist  communicate  to  you  another  remark  which  I 
have  made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining 
you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the 
inhabitant  by  the  sign  that  hangs  before   his    door.      A   surly 
cholerick  fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear ;  as  men  of 
milder  dispositions  frequently  live  at  the  Lamb.     Seeing  a  punch- 
bowl painted  upon  a  sign  near  Charing  Gross,  and  very  curiously 
10  garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing 
a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  found  upon  enquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little 
agremens  upon  his  sign,  that  be  was  a  Frenchman.     I  know,  Sir, 
it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentle- 
man of  your  abilities;  so  humbly  recommending  myself  to  your 
favour  and  patronage, 

'  I  remain,  &c.' 
I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another  which  came  to  me 
by  the  same  penny-post. 

20  •  From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing^ross. 

*  Honoured  Sir, 
'  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  in- 
genuity, I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caueht  in 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.     He  is  by  birth 
a  monkey;  but  swings  upon  .a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and 
drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like   any  reasonable  creature.      He  cives 
great  satisfaction  to  the  quality ;  and  if  they  will  make  a  sub- 
scription for  him  I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland 
that  is  a  very  good  tumbler ;  and  also  for  another  of  the  same 
30  family  whom  I  design  for  a  Merry-Andrew,  as  being  an  exceUent 
mimic,  and  the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  he  now  is     I 
hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  winter- 
and  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  DUDoet ' 
show.     I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some 
of  the  opera  heroes ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  representative 
of  a  man  than  the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire 
If  you  wiU  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  paper  you 
shaU  be  every  night  a  spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing,         ' 

*  I  am,  &c.'^c. 


-      account    t>f  their 

_j  t»   *^  ^   S'**"  ,o  »  certain    lady   -wliom  I  shall 

»•  .  f»-»''"ct«='i     »n<i »  >'  >=°nt»in=d  mttm  of 
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Upon  iny  looking  into  the  books  I  found  there  were  some  f^^ 
which  the  lady  had  bought  for  her  a^n  use,  but    that  most  ^ 
them  had  been  got  together,  either  because  she  had  heard  them 
praised,  or  because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of  them.      Axn^Z 
several  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember  these  that  follow 

Ogleby's  Virgil^. 
Dryden's  Juvenal. 
Cassandra. 
Cleopatra. 
10      Astraea. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;   with  a  pin  stuck  in  onf*   ^4^  ^. 
leaves.  ^   ""^  ^^^  «^fdd/e 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  of  Human  Understanding ;  with  a  pant^^  ^4^ 

A  spelling-book.  ^  ^^"^  ^*  Patches  in  it. 

A  dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony  n. 
20      Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father    Malbranche's  Search    after    TrutK 
English.  ^^*^»    translated    into 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Tales  in  verse  by  Mr.  Durfey :  bound  • 
the  back,  and  doubled  down  in  several  nl=.  ^^  ^^^  leather  c.;u 

All  the  Classic  authors,  in  wood.  ^^^^^s,  ^^^^"^^  S^t  on 

30     A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand 

Glelia :  which  opened  of  itself  in  th 
lovers  in  a  bower.  ^  Place  that  a 

Baker's  Chronicle.  *^  describes  tm 

Advice  to  a  Daughter, 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  key  to  > 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book :  with  a  bottle  nf  il» 
of  it.  '  ^^gary  ^ 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^\^t 


'f? 


"'.eoW"  ,     S*'  ;,  »"     -iBecoO''-    ^t     'aW^Hy    sink.  Into 

S«  <»"  1  S»  *■    „d  <»"     ™a,    t.""  ifs  ".aii  herself,  but  it 
f  jWil.f  V»°"  .  »"    „  »  ste  !>»',  .erf  'itt  Et=«  Pl«"""' 

l*""'  ilttl"  ""[>■>  ty  tli^  „.«*  wdl  ?<     •,  •«'U  »»^ 
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4^^101-  every  ^^^^ 
as  upon  her  larks  and  nightingales  :  for  she   says    tnat       ^^^  ^^ 

which  is  killed  in  her  ground  will  spoil   a   concert,  ana 
shall  certainly  miss  him  the  next  year.  ming,  ^ 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is   improved  by  lea  ^^.^^^ 
look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity-      ,  ^^^^jf^ 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  slie   has   formed  to     ^  ^^^^ 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  than   those  of  ne         ^ 
who  employ  themselves  in  diversions    that   are   less    reason  ^^^ 
though  more  in   fashion  ?    What  improvements  would  a  wo 
lo  have  made,  who   is  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  what  sn 
reads,  had  she  been  guided  to  such  books   as   have  a  tendency 
enlighten  the  understanding  and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well  as     ^ 
those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than  to  divert  the   imagmation . 
But  the   manner    of  a  lady's    employing    Rerself   usefully   m 
reading  shall  be  the  subject  of  another   paper,  in  which  I  design 
to  recommend  such  particular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the 
improvement   of   the   sex.     And  as  this    is   a  subject  of   a  very 
nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents   to   give  me  their 
thoughts  upon  it. — G. 

No.  92.     Books   suggested  for   the   Lady's   Library ;    the  Spectator 
ivill  take  time    to   examine  them, 

Convivae  prope    dissentire   videntur, 
Poscentes  vario   multum   di versa  palato  ; 
Quid  dem?      Quid   non   deiri? 

HoR.  Epist.  ii.  2.  6i. 

^°      booking   over   the  late  packets   of    letters  which   have   been 
^^^t  to  me,  I  ioxind.  the  following  one. 

'^R.  Spjecttator, 

^    Your  paper    is     a    part   of   nny   tea-equipage ;    and  my  servant 

jjj'^^^f  ^y  /iiimoiar    so  well,   that,    calling   for  my  breakfast  this 

Spe^^''^  (it      bGins     past    my    usual     hour),   she   answered,  the 

^nd^X^^  Tras     not    yet  come   in  ;    tmt  that  the  tea-kettle  hoUed, 

sigjjj'/^  expeot^d.      it   every    moment.       Having   thus    in  part 

/  ^     ^^^o  yoxi    tln.^    esteem  and  veneration  which  1  have  for  you, 

^^bave  ^^^^f  yo^:M.      ±:Mn.     mind  of   the    catalogue  of  books  which  you 

fuj^>  ^I'^^iscd     *:<=>      x-ecommend    to    our    sex ;    for  1  have  deferred 

this  D    '^^  ^X     ^^^^^^^^^  with   authors,  till   I   receive  your  adv/ce  in 

'*^'^Uiar>    t^G^^^^S  your  daily  disciple  and  humble  servant, 

*  Leonora.* 


BOOKS   RECOjMMENDED, 

H9 

In  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom   I  am  very  prouc^  of  / 
must  acquaint  her  and  the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  /  have 
called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,    /  have 
received  many  letters  upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  of. 

In  the  first  class  I  shall  take  notice  of  those  which  come  to  me 
from  eminent  booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  mention  with 
respect  the  authors  they  have  printed,  and  consequently  have  an 
eye  to  their  own  advantage   more   than  to  that  of  the  ladies. 

1  o  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  for  women 
to  have  true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that  therefore  they 
cannot  peruse   a  better  book    than  Dalton's  Country  Justice  : 
Another  thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Complete  Jockey. 
A  third,  observing  the  curiosity  and  desire  of  prying  into  secrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of  opinion  this 
female   inclination,  if  well  directed,  might  turn  very  much   to 
their  advantage,  and  therefore   recommends  to  me  Mr.  Mede 
upon  the  Revelations  n.   A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned 
truth,  that  a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplished  who  has 

20  not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and  Negotiations  of  Marshal 
d'Estrades  n  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  jun.,  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle  s 
Dictionary  might  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to 
make  them  general  scholars.  Another,  whose  name  I  have  fox--^ 
gotten,  thinks  it  highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  chiia 
sliould'read  Mr.  WaL  History  of  Infant  Bapt^mn;  -  anotHor- 
is  very  importunate  with  me  to  recommend  to  ^1/^1%^^^^ 
readers  The  Finishing  Stroke  ;  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Patri. 

archal  Scheme,  &c.  ^  .       ,      ,        ,.  ,    „^«  ^^« 

T„  +1,^  o^     \    \       T    i^oii   ment  on  books  which  are  recom- 
In  the  second  class  I  shall  mc"  ^r^-^rc  nf  +k 

30  mended  by  husbands,  if  I    niay  believe  the  ^J^^^.^^ ^^^rn. 
^     Whether  or  no  they  are   real  husbands  or  P«^°"^*5j  «^«s    I 
cannot  tell,  but  the  books  they  recommend  are  as  foUow.       ^ 
„       ^r  ,  /.  ^s^ycanna.     Rules  to  keep  Lent.      <y^ 

Paraphrase  on  the  History  of  iyusar^r^  r  \„  .1^     ^. 

^z.  •  *•     »    i^       7   -nwrorr    ./  ^  Dissuasive  from  the    />/^ 

Chruttans  Overt hr am)   itre^^^*^^'  ^.  ^        ^l^  r^        ^^ 

iri.fr-  ^      u'^.   <ivith  Directions  to  make  ^ampj^^ 

house.    'The  rirtues  of  Camphtre,  <ivttP  c^he  Government    oj   ,? 

crea.     <rhe  pleasures  of  a  Country Jf^^  ^      ^^  ^,^,  ^  ;^^^. 

rcngue.    A  letter  dated  from  ^he^^^^^^^^     ^^^tresses  of  Wi^g^^^^ 

advise  all  young  wives  to  make  ^-^^^f  ^^^^scri^^^  that  he    hon^^' 

Arithmetic    and  concludes   with    a^  PO         P  i^opes 

*  ^n  not  forget  The  Countess  of  K^^^  ^  ^    ^ 

40  A 


/ 

/ 
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tlie  ladies  themselves  as   a   third  class  among 


«^v  rata\oeUe,  aTXU.,    ** "*«^    piupci,   u^  give   ».«K.  ox,^- —    * 

cLLSr  Coquetillabegs  me  not  to  think  of  nailing  women 
apoTi  tbeV 

faces    -Witn     D0UK.»      w*     «^.«^cwlxcly.        xiyjM.^KAa,     ^wox*  w^ 

there  are  any  books  written  against  prudes,  and  intreats  me,  u 


^^^j;     cociuetilia  begs  me  not  to  think  of  naiimg  wuuiv» 
their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their 
_.:4.u  v^/^olc<5    of  housewiferv.     Florella  desires  to  know  ir 


faces  Yjith  books    of  housewifery.     Florella  desires 


tnere  arc  a,ixy   ^^w—     —  .-o ^ , 

there  are,  to  give  them  a  place  in  my  library.  Plays  or  all  soru» 
lo  have  their  several  advocates  :  AH  for  Love^  is  mentioned  in  above 
fifteen  letters  ;  Sophonhba,  or  Hannibars  OvertbrenVy  in  a  dozen ; 
Ihe  Innocent  Adultery  \s  likewise  highly  approved  of:  Mitbridates 
King  of  Pontus  has  many  friends  ;  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Aureng%ebe  have  the  same  number  of  voices ;  but  ^beodosius,  ox 
^he  Force  of  Love^  carries  it  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books  as  have  been 
proposed    by  men    of  learning,  and    those   who  appear   com- 
petent judges  of  this  matter ;   and  must  here  take  occasion  to 
thank  A.  B.,  whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himself  under  those  two 
20  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  subject.     But  as  I  find  the  work 
I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  difficult,  I  shall  defer  the  executing 
of  it  till   I   anj  further  acquainted   with   the  thoughts  of  my 
judicious  contemporaries,  and  have  time  to  examine  the  several 
oooks  they   offer  to   me;   being  resolved,  in  an  affair  of  this 
'noment,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution. 


•Jn. 

•   45.       Xn-vasion    of  French  Manners;    levity  and  effrontery  of 
'^omert. 


Natio   comaeda  est. — ^Juv.  Sat.  iii.  100. 

ab/        '^^  ^^  nothing  which  I  more  desire  than  a  safe  and  honour- 
e  peace,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  very  apprehensive  oi 
^ep.^  H  ^^    ^oi^sequences  that  may  attend  it.    I  do  not  mean  in 
JO  ry^f       ,^^  ^^^  politics,  but  our  manners.    What  an  inundation  of 
^^ulu^  ^^^  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us  ?    What  peals  of 

^enf .  ^^^  impertinence  shall  we  be  exposed  to  ?    For  the  pre-       . 

^^  ition  or  these  great  evils,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  there  was       ( 
^op^^^  ^^    parliament  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French       ' 


THE  HUELLS. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  already  received  ^er 
strong  impressions  from  this   ludicrous    nation,  thougrh     by  the 
length  of  the  war  (as  there  is  no  evil  which  has  not  somer^ooc/ 
attending  it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.     /  re- 
member the  time  -when  some  of  our  well  bred  countrywomen 
kept  their  'valet  de  chambre,  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was  much 
more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.     I  myself 
have  seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room 
with  a  looking-glass    in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's   hair 
10  a  whole  morning  together. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  Qur  sex  were  taken  into  this  kind 
of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of  receiving 
visits  in  their  beds.     It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill- 
breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man,  because  she  was  not 
stirring ;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place 
that  could  have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.     As  I  love  to  see 
every  thing  that  is  new,  I   once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  AVill 
Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  these  travelled 
ladies,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner, 
20  who  could  not  speak  English,  so  that  1  might  not  be  obhged   to 
bear  a  part  in  the  discourse.     The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear- 
undressed,  had  put  on  her  best  looks,  and  painted  herself  for  oixr 
reception.      Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as  tHe 
night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders  was  ruffle ci 
with  great  care.    For  my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  witti  every  thixig 
that  looks  immodest  in  the    fair  sex,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
taking  off  my  eye  from  her  when  she  moved  in  her  bed,  and  was 
in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time  she  stirred  a  leg 
or  an  arm.     As  the  coquettes,  who  introduced  ^^^'^^'^^^^^-^ 
30  old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees;  well  knowing  that  a  woman    of 
threescore  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making 

any  impression.  <  „       .      •    •  , 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  professed  admirer  of  the 
French  nation,  butTso  modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  ^^ 
farther  than  her  toUet  It  is  *  '«^  °f.f.  ^'^''^Xr  ^^^iful 
creature   makes,  when   she  is  talking  politics  with   her   trusses 

S^^pXS  s^S:  hTdiscourse  b-ween  her^.^^ 

*^      t-       •  •/    4.  .    t  •  i,fiv  transitions  does  she  make  ft.^^ 

ortd  her  visitants !    AVhat  sprightly  irdus".  *i-om 

40  ai*^ 
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era  ^^  ^  sermon,  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cushion !    How 
h^  Tl  V>een  pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her 
t  a\e\s  l>y  ^  ^^sskge  to  her  footman  ;  and  holding  her  tongue,  in 
the  tnidst  of  a  moral  reflexion,  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch . 
There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers, 
than  tha^   gaiety  and  airiness   of  temper  which  are  natural  to 
most  of  ^^®  ^'^^     ^^  should  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every 
wise  an<i  virtuous  woman,   to  keep    this  sprightliness  from  de- 
generating iiito  levity.    On  the  contrary,  the  whole  discourse  and 
o  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or, 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it)  more  a<zvakenedf  than  is  consistent 
either  with  virtue  or  discretion.     To  speak  loud  in  public  assem- 
blies, to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be 
mentioned  in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of 
a  refined  education.    At  the  same  time  the  blush  is  unfashionable, 
and  silence  more  ill  bred  than    any  thing  that  can  be  spoken. 
In  short,  discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and 
countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  conversa- 
20  tion  and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at   the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  un- 
fortunately placed  myself  under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since 
dead;  who,  as  I  found  by  the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  re- 
turned from  France.     A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
she   broke    out    into   a   loud   soliloquy,   *AVhen    will   the   dear 
witches  enter?'  and  immediately  upon   their   first   appearance, 
asked  a  lady  that  sat  three  boxes  from  her  on  her  right  hand,  if 
those  witches  were  not  charming  creatures.     A  little   after,  as 
Betterton"»  was  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook 
30  her  fan  at  another  lady  who  sat  as  far  on  her  left  hand,  and  told 
her,  with  a  whisper  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  '  We 
niust  not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-night.'     Not  long  after,  calling 
out  to  a,  young  baronet  by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before 
nie,  she  asked  him  whether  Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive ;  and 
before  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  of 
Banquo.    She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herself 
and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her.     But  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  the  play  i   got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  impertinence,  and 
planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest  comers  of  the  pit. 
40      This  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the  most  refined 
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parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfection  by  Isu^i^ 
that  do  not  travel  for  their  improvement.     A  natural  and    uncon- 
strained "behaviour  h.as  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  to   see  people  endeavouring  after  it.     But  at  the  same 
time  it  is   so  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that 
people  often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

Avery  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  France,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of 
female  pedantry,  to  pronounce  an  hard  word  right;  for  which 
lo  reason  they  took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they 
might  show  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds, 
that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at  court,  having  accidentally  made 
use  of  an  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced  it  right, 
the  whole  assembly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

1  must  however  be  so  just  as  to  own,  that  there  are  many 
ladies  who  have  travelled  several  thousands  of  miles  without 
being  the  worse  for  it,  and  have,  brought  home  with  them  all  the 
modesty,  discretion,  and  good  sense  that  they  went  abroad  with. 
As,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers  of  travelled  ladies, 
20  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I 
have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parish  of  St, 
James's  betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe.— G. 

Wo.  57.      Effeminate  Men    and  Masculine  Women ;    Partyspirit 
an  odious  thing  in  Women  /  "Titus  Oates. 

Quern  pra^stare  potest  mulier  galeata  pudorem. 
Qu»  fuait  a  sexu  ?— J^-  S**-  ^i.  31. 
When  the  ^fe  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  !«»<'.  ^Jco^-^^ 

her  husband  about  the  battle  ■^--^^^^:JTo  ^^J^l  S  l^^ 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  that  mawe  ^^i^.^'  ^^  poet 

go  to  her  maids  and  mind  her  spinn^S  ^^  ^^    tUemse^ves  «^ 
intimates,  that  men  and  women  ""s"'     only  as  are  soJ^*^^ 
their  proper  spheres,  and  on  sucb  »>»«  ^^ 

30  their  respective  sex.  .  .    ,  -oung  gentlexnasv  ^^^von, 

I  am  at  th«  time  acquainted  ^J?  *Jsery,  a^^,  xxpoxv  ^^^^  in 
passed  a  great  part  of  -L  nfe  io  ***®  "  t  better  tY»a.xx  axif  ^  and 
can  make  a  caudle  lck-P°^,l    critic  ia      camt>«^*^ 

England.    He  fef.  °^''  T^lt^^^^"^ 

likewise  a   ^ 
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slins    *^^  ^^"  ^^^^  ^^  hour  together   upon  a  sweet-meat.  He 

^nlertaVTis  ^  mother   every    night    with     observations  that  he 

^aVes  l>otli  in  town  and  court  :    as,  what   Jady  shews  the  nicest 

fancy  in  Tf^er  dress;  what  man   of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig; 

v/ho  has  the  finest  linen  ;    who    the    prettiest  snuff-box;  ^^ 

many  other  the  like  curious  remarks  that  may  be  made  in  good 


company 

On  th 

seeing  a 


On  the  other  hand,  1  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of 
„eing  a  rural  Andromache,  who  came  up  to  town  last  winter, 
10  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks 
of  hounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  oi  leaping  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  storr,  she  gives  him  a 
pu*  with  her  hand  m  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog;  and 
If  her  servant  neglects  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out 
of  the  house  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  substantial 
tradesman  a  lousy  cur;  and  rennember  one  day,  when  she  couW 
not  thmk  of  the  name  of  the  pereon,  she  described  him,  to  a 

20      If  those  speeches  and  actions,  whiVfi  ,'«  *i,«- 

indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  wherthev^  '^^  V7"  "^*"'' 
sex,  the  faults  and  imperfectirns   oJ   «.  ^'"'"''^^'^  ^'T  ^  7'""^ 
another  appear  black  and  monstro^      Z  7n    J^ '^^^^''x^  f  n 
not  in  this  paper  any  further  concert  ^    ,/  1^  ""^"^  ^  "^'^ 
as  I  would  fain  contribute  to  make^^'^^^  ^^""^^  ^^^"^'^  ^^^ 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation      ^P^^'^'^^^^y  which  is  the 
out  all  those  little  spots  and  blemishes  th  T        amiable,  and  wear 
the  charms  which  nature  *has  poured        f^^^  ^^^  *^  "^  ^^^^^ 
dedicate  this  paper  to  their  service.     Th      ^^^^    ^^^"^'   ^  ^^^" 
30  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  i^  th  ^  ^^^^  which  1  ^o\i\d 
late  years  is  very  much  crept  into  their^    P^^Y  rage  which  of 
in  its  nature  a  male  vice,  and  made  up     .^^'^^^^ation.     This  is 
passions    that    are    altogether   repugnant  ^^^\  ^^Sry  and  cruel 
modesty,  and  those  other  endearing  qualiti^  ^    *u      ^^^^^^^>   ^^^ 
to  the  fair  sex.     Women  were  formed  to  t       ^^^^   ^''^  natural 
soothe  them  into  tenderness  and  compassion  ^'"^^''  "mankind,  and 
"Pon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those'  ^"^^  }^  ^^  ^n  edge 
too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  accord.    When  I  f  ^^'^'^s  which  are 
"^outh  uttering  calumnies  and  invecUves  whaf      ^^  ^^^^  *  pretty 
40  given  to  have  stopt  it.?  how  have  I  been  trouK?  ^^^^^  I  not  have 

"oied  to  see  some  of 
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the  finest   features    in   the  world  g^ow  pale  and  tremble      • . 
party  rage?     Camilla   is   one    of   the    greatest  beauties   in  ^ 
British  nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more  upon  being-  tlie  vira  o 
of  one  party,  than   upon  being   the   toBst  of  both.      The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful 
Penthesilea  across  a  tea-table ;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger 
as  her  hand  chanced  to  shake  w^ith  the  earnestness  of  the  dispute, 
she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat. 
Had  not  this  accident  broke   off  the   debate,   no  body  knows 
ID  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration   which  I  would   earnestly  recom- 
mend to  all  my  female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  some 
weight  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad 
for  the  face  as  party  zeal.       It  gives  an  ill  natured  cast  to  tbe 
eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look :  besides  that  it  makes 
the  lines  too  strong,  and  flushes  them  worse  than  brandy.     I  have 
seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking 
against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life ;   and 
indeed  never  knew  a  party  woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for     a 
20  twelvemonth.     I  would  therefore  advise  all  my  female  readers, 
as  they  value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  this 
nature ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all 
superannuated  motherly  partisans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please, 
since  there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  their  spoiling  their  faces, 
or  of  their  gaining  converts.  * 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  despic- 
able figure  that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincei-e 
to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with  temper  and  discretion, 
and  to  act  with  that  caution  and  reservedness  which  are  requisite 
30  in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them,  it  throws 
them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extravagancies ;  their  generous 
souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred ;  and  whether 
a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ^  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a  pupp^^. 
show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  engrosses 
the  whole  woman. 

I'  remember,  when  Dr.  Titus   Oates  was  in  all  his  glory  ^^  j 

accompanied  my  friend  Will   Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  l^^jy  ^^ 

i^is  acquaintance  :  ^^  v^ere  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting 

rtJy  eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  almost  ^^^r^  corner  of  j,  ^ 

^  ^rif^t  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  his  magnitudes  and  di^^^^ 
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sions.    A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  f^'^^';''^^l  ^  the  lid  of  it 

Held  her  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  who  shouia  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ca. 

but  the  doctor  ?     It  was  not  long  after  tins         ^.^^  discovered 

sion  for  her  handkerchief,  which  upon  the  "^^^^^  ^^ds  my  W^nd 

among  the  plaits  the  figure  of  the  doctor.      ^        i^  Mr  Tnie- 

AVill,who  loves  raillery,  told    her,  that  '* '^^/^  ,.  he  should  be 

love's  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her  ^^^^^"^^  <  I  am 

made  as  uneasy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  ^^*^^^*r,       /  teU  me 

afraid,'  said  she,  'Mr.  Honeycomb,   you    ^^^ ^  JLjn  j'^gtead  of 

ID  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor  or  not?        y'''^^  ygry 

making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face,  (for  indeed  she  w 

pretty,)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping      ^ 

She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking  a  little  ^P^'^}^^^^    ' 

says  she,  <  ni  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  ar 

not  against  the  doctor  in  your  hearts ;   I  suspected  as jnucn    y 

his  saying  nothing.'     Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  into  her  nana, 

and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  ot  tne 

doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the  sticks  oi 

It.  In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her 

20  thoughts,  her  discourse,  and  most  of  her  furniture ;  but  findmg 

myself  pressed  too  close   by  her  question,   I   winked  upon  my 

friend  to  take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. — G. 

^^-  81.     O/g  party  Patches  ;    the  Spectator  deprecates  the  vehement 
addiction  of  ezjuomen  to  politics. 

Qualis  ubi  audito  venantum  murmure  tigris 
JEiorruit  in  maculas. — Statius. 

^bout  the  micicile  of  last  winter  I  went  to  see  an  opera  at  the 
eatre  y^  ^/je    :tiay  Market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
opZ^^^^'es  or  vei-y  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
onp      ^^«icJe  I>ox:es,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle  array 
PatJ^^^'^st  ano-tlxer.  After  a  short  survey  of  them,  I  found  they  were 
ri^hf       differ-en-tly  ;  the  faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted  on  the 
30  /o  .    ^"^e  of  t:*^^    forehead,  and  those  upon  the  other  on  f),     \  9 
ann'^'^'^Der-oei^^^  that  they  cast  hostile  glances  upon  one  anl^   " 
D^l  ^^^t  the/ X-  ,^-a  tohes  were  placed  in  those  different  sitL*^  ^^''' 
bn^  s^^^te      t^       distinguish  friends  from  foes.      In  thl       ''^'^ 
'"^^^  fi^^i^^       ^^--  ^--  -PP-te  bodies,  were  sevt:,  "S^S 


who  patched  indifFerentiy  on    both    sides   of  their   Taoo^ 
seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  intention  but  to  see  the  on  ^"^ 
Upon  inquiry  1  found,  that  the  body  of  Amazons  on    my  riJht 
hand  were  Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left  Tories ;  and  that  ttZse 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  rmddle  boxes  were  a  neutral 
party,  whose  faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves.    These  last 
however,  as  I  afterwards  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took  their 
party  with  one  side  or  the  other ;  insomuch  that  I  observed  in 
several  of  them,  the  patches,  which  were  before  dispersed  equally, 
lo  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  Whig  or  Tory  side  of  the  face.    The 
censorious  say  that  the  men,  whose  heirts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occasions  that  one  part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishonoured, 
and  lies  under  a  kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  by  the  owners ;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is 
most  in  favour.     But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fan- 
tastical coquettes,  who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  muclx 
as  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are 
several  women  of  honour,  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an 
20  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  country.     Nay,  I  am  informed  that 
some  of  them  adhere  so   steadfastly  to  their  party,  and  are    so 
far  from  sacrificing  their  zeal  for  the  public  to  their  passion   for 
any  particular  person,  that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage  article^s 
a  lady  has  stipulated  with  her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions 
are,  she  shall  beat  liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous  Whig  par-, 
tizan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  very  beautiful  mole  on  the  Tory 
part  of  her  forehead ;  which,  being  very  conspicuous,  has  occa-- 
sioned  many  mistakes  and  given  an  handLe  to  her  enemies  to  rnis^ 
30  represent  her  face,  as   though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Whig 
interest.    But  whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  intimate 
it  is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  government  are  still  the  same' 
This  unlucky  mole   however,  has  misled  several  coxcombs  :   ^^J 
like  the  hanging  ou't  of  false  colours,  made  some  of  them  con- 
verse with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the  spirit  of  her  p^^^^ 
when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  J^as' 
sunk  them  all  at  once      If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  m  her  ,x^^j^ 
jSTigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  against  hef 
iTJCiinations,  to  patch  on  the  Whig  side.  ^  _«  , 

^       I  am  told  that    many  virtuous    matrons,  who  formerly  ^^^^ 

^  s 
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.  of  the  face 
been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artificial  ^Pf^^^^^^^ir  cause,  to 
was  unlawful,  are  now  reconciled,  by  a  zeal  ^^^  ^Y^eir  beauty, 
what  they  could  not  be  prompted  by  a  concern  r  .^  ^^^^  of 

This  way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  anotbe^r,  P"^^    .  ^  rise  in  ^^^ 
what  is  reported  of  the  tigress,  that     several   sp  ^^  verses 

skin  when  she  is  angry,  or,  as  Mr.  Cowley  bas  imitat 
that  stand  as  the  motto  of  this  paper : — 

She  swells   with    angry   P"?f'„ 
And  calls  forth  all  her  spots    on    ev  ry   siae 

^xr^rx^A    I  bad  the 
When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above  "^^"*^*5^^^  the  Tory 
curiosity  to  count  the  patches  on  botb  sides,  and  *?J^    .     .    ^j^t  to 
lo  patches    to  be   about  twenty  stronger   tban  tbe    ^  ^  morning 
make  amends    for   this  small    inequality,    I     the     n  ^^  ^^ 

found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  witb  faces  spottea  ^^^^^^^^ 
Whiggish  manner.  Whether  or  no  tbe  ladies  baa  ^^^  ^^^ 
hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces  I  cannot  ^^" '  ,  .  they 
next  night  they  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera,  i:n 

out-numbered  the  enemy.  ^r^^ar  im- 

This  account  of  party  patches   will,  I    am    afraid,  ^f^Tt     .^^ 
probable  to   those  who  live   at  a  distance   from   the    ^^^^       ^^ 
world ;  but  as   it   is  a  distinction  of  a  very  singular  nature,    ^^ 
20  what  perhaps    may  never  meet  witb  a   parallel,  I  think  ^^^ 
not  have  discharged  the  office   of   a  faithful  Spectator,  had  no 

1  recorded  it.  . 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expose  this  pBTlj '  5 

in  women,  as  it  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  hatred  and  ani- 
^osities  that  r-eig^n  among  men,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprives 
the  fair  sex    of    those  peculiar    cbarms  with  which   nature  has 

endued  tliem.  ... 

^beti  the  I^omans  and  Sabines  w^ere  at  war,  and  just  upon 
P^^^t  of  giving     battle,  the   women   wbo  were  allied  to  both  ot 
^°  them  interposG^    '^'^^^  ^^  many   tears  and    entreaties,  that  they 
^^e vended  tHG     rx:i\xtual  slaughter  which  threatened  both  parties, 
^nd  unit^^  ttk^^*^*^   together  in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 
^  ^oiild  x-eoroi^^rxiend  this   nobble    example  to  out  BxiUsh  kdies 
w^  ^  ^^^e   wlx^M"       their  country    is    torn  with  so  vaxix^  MtvualMT^ 
5'^'5'ons    ^»,^fc  Jl:f    they  continue,    it    will  be  a  misfortizfle  to  t> 

,  ^'^  in '/         -X--^^^     GJ'-ee^s     thought     it    so   improper  for  women 
^  ^^^^res^\l^^.g^g^^s^:l^es  in  competitions  and  contentions,  that  to 
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this  reason,  among  others,  they  forbad  them  under  pain   o/"  de  th 
to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithstanding  tliese  y^l 
the  public  diversions  of  all  Greece.  '^ 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  nations  in  beaut7,  tAey 
should  endeavour  to  out-shine  them  in  all  other  accompJisAinents 
proper  to   the  sex,    and  to  distinguish    themselves  as    tender 
mothers    and  faithful   wives,  rather   than   as  furious  partizans. 
Female   virtues  are   of  a  domestic    turn.     The   family  is   the 
proper  province  for  private  women  to  shine  in.     If  they  must  be 
lo  shewing    their  zeal   for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  against  those 
who  are   perhaps  of  the  same  family,  or  at  least  of  the  same 
religion  or  nation,  but  against   those  who  are  the  open,  pro- 
fessed, undoubted  enemies  of   their  faith,  liberty,  and  country. 
When  the   Romans  were   pressed  with  a  foreign    enemy,  the 
ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  assist 
the  government   under  a  public    exigence;   which  appeared   so 
laudable  an  action  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from 
thenceforth    it  was   permitted    by  a  law  to  pronounce   public 
orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  the  praise  of  the  decease<i 
20  person,  which  till  that  time  v*ras  peculiar  to  men.     Would  onr 
English  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those    of 
their  own  country,  shew  themselves  so  truly  public-spirited    as 
to  sacrifice  every  one  her  necklace  against  the  common  enemy, 
what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them ! 

Since  I  am  recollecting  up<^n  ^"^^  ^y^^]^^  such  passages  as 
occur  to  my  memory  out  of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  ^ 
sentence  in  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  m  Thucy-. 
dides,  which  he  made  in  honour  of  those  brave  Athenians  that 
were  slain  in  a  fight  with  the  Lacedemonians.  After  having  ad^ 
30  dressed  himself  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  his  country^ 
men,  and  shewn  them  how  they  should  behave  themselves  i^ 
the  public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audience  : 
*  And  as  for  you,'  savs  he  '  I  shall  advise  you  m  very  few  words ; 
aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex; 
follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  co^, 
mendation  not  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other.  — c. 


s  2 
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a-vagant  beighU 
No.  98.     On  Ladies'  head-dresses  ;     lately    of  ^'f  ,^^.^^. 
though  now  moderate ;  Father  C6nnecte  ;    gooa 

Tanta  est  quxrendi  cura    ^^coris.  ^^^    ^.    ^^^. 

a  lady's  head- 
There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature   as  ^^^   £^11 
dress;  within  my  own  memory  I  have   known   it             ^^  ^  ^^ry 
above  thirty  degrees.    About  ten  years  ago  it  sno      ^^^    species 
^reat   height,  insomuch  that   the    female    part    o         ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
were  much  taller  than  the  men.     Xhe  women  ^^          ^   before 
enormous   stature,  that  *we    appeared    as    grassn   ^^  ^^^^  and 
them.'      At  present  the  whole  sex  is  in  3-  i^a^J^^^  species. 
shrunk   into  a  race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost  anoi.  r^  ^^^ 
I  remember  several  ladies,  who  were  once  ^^^^^^!,        ^ame  to 
lo  high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five  =   ^^^^,^^ex  be  at 
be  thus   curtsied  I  cannot  learn;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  ^^ 
present    under    any  penance    which    we    know    ^^^^^^^^  ?pV|,e 
whether  they  have  cast  their  head-dresses  m  ^rd^^  ,^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
us  with  something  in  that  kind  which  shall  be  ^f'^^'^^'^^^^  I, 
whether  some  of  the  tallest  of   the   sex,  being  too  <^;^««^«f J^ 
the  rest,  have  contrived  this  method  to  make  themselves  appear 
sizeable,  is  stiU  a  secret;  though  1  find  most  are  of  opmion,  tney 
are  at  present     like  trees    new    lopped    and    pruned,    that    win 
certainly  s^rovit.  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before. 
2o  For  my  oyin    part,  as  I  do   not  love  to  be  insulted  by  women 
w^o  are  taller     than  myself,    I    admire  the   sex  much  more  in 
^eir  present      liumiliation,   which,    has    reduced    them    to   their 
natural  dimeTisioTiSy  than  when   they  had  extended  their  persons 
and  lengthened!-     themselves    out     into    formidable    and   gigantic 
^gures.    I  ^jji   not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of  na^i/re*, 
^or  for  raising    SLTxy  whimsical   superstructure  upon  her  plans:  I 
^^^  therefore      repeat   it,    that    I    am    highly  pleased  with  the 
<^oiirure  ^q      j^  .:f=a^laion,  and  think  it  shews  the  good  sense  which 
^^  preseijf.  ^x-v    rx^xich  reigns  anciong  tlie  valuable  part  of  the  sex. 
^^e  njQ      Z/^^rv^,    that  women   in  all  ages  have  taten  more  ^zins 
^^^^  ^en  t         ^Lor-M^   the  outside  of  tlieir  heads ;  and  indeed  1  ven 
J^iJch  a(f^.      ^tJ^^-t     those  female  arcliitects,  who  ra\se  such  won- 
'^^  ^^t^^^^ ^^^      ^:^ut  of  ribbands,   lace,  and  wire,  have  not  been 
''^cordejj  t^^^^^jM-    r-^spective  inventions.     It  is  certain  there  have 
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been  as  many  orders  in  these   kinds  of  buildings,  as     in  those 
which  have  been  made  of  marble ;    sometimes  they  rise  In  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid,  sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  sometimes  like 
a  steeple.     In  Juvenal's  time,  the  building  grew  by  severai  orders 
and  stories,  as  he  has  very  humourously  described  it. 

Tot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 
iEdificiat  caput:  Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis; 

Post  minor  est;  aliam  credas. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  501. 

With  curls  on  curls  they  build  their  heads  before, 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow'r: 
A  giantess  she  seems:    but  look  behmd, 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kmd. 

Drtden. 

But  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  that  tHe 
head-dress  aspired  to  so  great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones   or 
spires,  which  stood  so  excessively  high  on  each  side  of  the  head 
10  that  a  woman,  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without  her  head-dress, 
appeared  like  a  colossus  upon  putting  it  on.    Monsieur  Paradin 
says,  «That  these  old-fashioned  ^^^^^"Sf  ^^^^^^"l\^^^^^^^ 
head;  that  they  were  pointed  like  steeples  and  had  long  loose 

pieces    of   crane  fastened    to    the   tops  of  them,  which  were 
pieces    or    crape  tastenea  streamers.' 

cunously  fnnged,  and  hung  down  ^h  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^ 

The  women  might  possi^^^^^  Thomas  Connected    y^ 

much  higher,  had  not  a  ^^J^tU\   and  resolution.    This    Ixoly 
name   attacked  it  with  great   zeal  ^^.^  ^       y 

man  travelled   from,  place  ^"^  f^^^  ^  ^.^  j^   jt,   that  as     the 
2ostrous   commode;    and   succeeded  so  weu  '"   *  '  ,  ^'^e 

magicians  sacrificed  their  books  to  the  flames  "P<^J\^^.\^^^^ 

f  \^  i.1        ^^  "^^  women  threw  down   their  head- 

of  an  apostle,  many  of  /be  ^^^  ^  ^  a 

dresses  in  the  m  ddle  of   his    seni."  >  ot 

them   within   sight   of    the    pulp>t.      He   ^^^/°.  ^"^^ed, 
.i  r     ^,      ^  r   t,i«?  life  as  his  manner  ot  preachine 

as  weu  for  the  sanctity  of  h^  «  ,^^„,a„d  peo^^e ! 

!^!'  '!'!f  °'^*°/  ^""T^^Tle  one  sidi  of  his  pulpit.  ^!j 


the  men  placing  themselves  on  tne  "'«=  »'"J  ^.   »-  ^.   and 

the  women  on   tKr^ther    that    appeared  (to   use  tne    simili- 
the  women  on   the  other,  ^  ^^^^^  ^f   cedars,     ^■^^^ 

tude   of  an  mgenious   ^T'^^^Lds     He  so  warmed   and  T" 
their  heads  reaching  to  the^  f  <>^f„;  J^  ornament,  thatit^; 
'      W3ted  the  people  against  th.s  mom^     ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^    xt  lay 

uoder  a  kind  of  persecution,    anu,  a  m 


II 
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Ki  ic.  was  pelted  dowTi   by  the  rabble,  who  flung  ^^^^    -^^^^ 
^    ions  that  wore  it.     But,  notwithstanding  this  V^^^'^'^'^^l^^ 
Se  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it   began  to  appe^  ^^^^, 
I^me   months    after    his    departure,   or,  to  tell   it   m   i 
p^Jain's  own  words,  *  The  women,  that,  like  snails  in  a  trig^^ 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again  as  soon 
aaneer  was  over.'    This    extravagance    of  the   women  s  neau 
dresses  in  that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  ^'^rgentre,  m 
the  history  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other  historians,  as  well  as 
10  person  ^  ^^^^  ^^^e  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  proper 
time  for  the  making  of  laws  against  the  exorbitance  of  power ;  m 
the  satne  manner  an  excessive  head-dress  may  be  attacked  the 
most  effectually  when  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do  therefore 
recommend  this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for 
them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already 
the  master-piece  of  nature.      The  head  has  the  most  beautifiii 
20  appearance,  as  well  as  the    highest  station,   in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has   laid  out  all    her    art  in  beautifying    the  face;  she 
has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  ofivorj, 
made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lightened   it  up  and  en- 
livened it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side 
with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot 
be  described,  and  surrounded  it  with  such   a  flowing  shade  o( 
hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light :  In  short, 
she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most 
glorious  of  her  works  ^ ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of 
30  supernumerary  ornaments,   we    destroy   the    symmetry  of  the 
human  figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call   off  the  eye  from 
great  and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaws,  ribbands,  and  bone- 
lace. — L. 
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public,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who   fl' 

persons  that  wore  it.    But,  notwithstanding  thi 
while  the  preacher  was  among  theixi,  it    beg« 
some  months    after   his   departure,    or,    to    t' 
Paradin's  own  words,  'The  women,  that,  lik 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them   out    a 
danger  was  over,"     This  extravagance    of 
dresses  in  that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  M' 
the  history  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other   hit" 
'o  person  I  have  here  quoted. 

It    is  usually  observed,  that  a  good    re' 
time  for  the  making  of  laws  against  the  e> 
the  same  manner  an  excessive  head-drc 
most    effectually  when  the  fashion  is  ag 
recommend  this  paper  to  my  female 
vention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consitl 
them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  orn 
the  master-piece  of  nature,     1  he  hi 
»o  appearance,   as   well  as  the    highest 
Nature   has     laid   out   all    her    art    ii 
has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  plant< 
made  it  the   seat  of  smiles   and  bUi 
livened  it  with  the  brightness   of  f 
with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given 
be  described,  and  surrounded    it 
hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
^s  seems  to    have  designed  the 
gloiioas  of  iier  vtorks";  and  wl'. 
'"P^niU/nerar-y     ornaments,    we 
'""nan  Sear-G.     and  foolishlv    c,  " 


-.   ,if  good 
I  of  mode, 
,ry.      It  was 
.  red    man,  to 
Appearance  of 
,L-~cs;   whilst  the 
on    and    expres- 
LTins  that  are  the 
:ood    manners  was 
nversation  too  stiff, 
Dcrisy  in  one  age  is 
:onversation  is  in  3 
;  so  that  at  present 
ariy  those  -who  have 
ist  coarse  uacivilised 
■es  often  \ti  suA  ^ 

:h  feigns  among  the 
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-^n  'National  way  of  con  v-eiT^^. 

nny  profession  of  r-^liJ^^' 
-n  get  into   Jt,  tbey 
'd  breeding  x^Ul 
a  parcel  of  lewd 
d:ether  like  men  of 

'ch  I  have  hitherto 

ation,  there  is  a  third 

country  are  very  much 

.  got  out  of  the  fashion 

ution,  but  ride  about  the 

\  hile  the  women  are  still 

o'ht  of  their  head-dresses. 

v  upon  the  western  circuit, 

mt  of  the  several  modes  and. 

parts  of  the  nation  through. 

ging  upon  this  last  topic,  till  I 

vvhich  I  expect  every  post, — L. 


fetter  describing  the  fashions   in    tJbc 

-ustra   sectabere  canthum, 
ior   curras  et  in  axe  secundo. 

Pers.  Sat.  y.  i^, 

o  hindmost  chariot  wheels,  art  curst, 
ar    but  ne'er  to  be  the  first. 

Dryden. 

Minting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
a  knowing  that  the  head-dress  or  periwig  that 
gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  present 
1 J  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monstrous  in  the  ey^s 
^r  this  reason  they  often  represent  an  iUustrioxig 
■^  habit,  or  in  some  other  dress  that  never  vari^g 
^^^  the  sake  of  my  country  friends,  that  there  ^^^ 
^  everlasting  drapery  to  be  made  use  of  by  all  ^j^ 
'^^^  distance  from  the  town,  and  that  they  would  ^ 
ishions  as  should  never  be  liable  to  changes  and  i^ 
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vations.     For  want  of  this  standing  dress,   a    man  who  takes  a 
journey  into  the  country  is  as  much  surprised  as  one  who  wa 
in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures ;  and  finds  as  great  a  ^^"!.J 
of  garbs  and  habits    in  the  persons  he    converses  with.      ^] 
they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  in 
the  fashion,  which  they  never   are  as  matters  are  managed  a 
present.     If  instead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they  would  con- 
tinue fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode  would  sometime  or 
other  overtake  them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point 
lo  right  once  in  twelve  hours:   in  this  case  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise them,  as  a  gentleman  did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow,  *  If  you  follow  him  you 
will  never  find  him,  but  if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  corner  of  any 
one  street,  I'll  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  see  him.' 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject,  in  a  speculation 
which  shews  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in  following 
the  town,  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fanc^ 
themselves  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation 
have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted  at)  ^  from  a  gentle- 
20  man  who  is  now  in  the  western  circuit. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  Being  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  Cornishman  ^V  ^'^ 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit  for  my  health,  and  as  la 
not  interrupted  with  clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  obse  - 
vations  that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers.  . 

'  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with  in  aU 
circuit  was  my  landlady  at   Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on 
holiday.     Her  commode  ^  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  pe  i- 
coat  within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference.     Inthesaine 
30  place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig*  had  it  no 
been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  RamilKe  coct 
As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey  I   observed  the  petticoat  grew 
scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  ^^T 
was    so   very  unfashionable,    that    a    woman  might  walk  m  " 
without  any  manner  of  inconvenience.  , 

<Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  justice  of  peaces 
lady,  wl^o  was  at  least  ten  years  behind-hand  in  her  dress,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her.    ^^^  ***^ 

*  See  previous  page. 


flounced  and  furbelowed  from    Iiead    ±q   foot  •  every  rihh 
wrinkled,  and  every  part    of    her    ^arxnents  in  curJ    so  t)?^  ^^^ 
looked  like  one  of  those   ai:iima.ls    whicli    in  the  counfnr  ^^® 

a  Friezeland  hen.  "^  ^e  call 

'Not  many  miles  beyond  tliis  plaoe   I  was  informed,  that 
the  last  year's  little  muffs  liad   l>y  some  means  or  other  st  ^^^  ^^ 
into  those  parts,  and  that  all   the    Avomen  of  fashion  were  ^^^^^^^ 
their  old  muffs  in  two,   or    retrendiingT    them  according  ^"^^^"^ 
little  model  which  was  got    among   them.     I  cannot  belie  ^  *^^ 
10  report   they   have   there,     that     it     was     sent    down  franfe^rf  *k^ 
a  parliament-man  in   a    little     packet  ;     but  probably   ^v 
winter  this  fashion  will  be    at    the    height  in  t\x^  country     T*' 
it  is  quite  out  at  London.  '  ^^^° 

*The  greatest  beau  at  our  nexf^  county-sessions  was  dress  d  * 
a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig,   that  was  made  in  king  Willi      " 
reign.    The  wearer  of  it  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair,  ^vhen'h  ^ 
is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in   huckle  for  a  whole  half-y^ar  f h  f 
he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to  ncieet  the  judges  in  it.        ' 

*  I  must  not  here  omit  an   adventure  which  happened  to  nc  • 
20  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.     As  we  wpr!  •" 

the  midst  of  the  service,  a   lady  who    is    ^^^  ^^^^ef  woman  7f!i!° 
place,  and  had  passed  the    winter    at    London  with  her  hmhol^ 
entered  the  congregation  in  a  little  head-dress,  and  a  hoon!^ T/ 
ticoat.  The  peoplefwho  were  won derfiJJy  startled  at  suc?f/f; 
all  of  them  rose  up.     Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bottol  ^^^j 
some  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress,     in  the  me^;^ 
the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the   area  of  the  church,  and  ^  ^l 
up  to  her   pew  with  an    unspeakable   satisfaction;  ^""^^^ 
whispers,  conjectures,  and  astonishments  of  the  whol^  cj 
30  gat  ion.  Jigre- 

'  Upon  my  way  from  hence    we    saw  a  young  i^\\ 
wards  us  full  gallop,  with  a   boh-wig    and  a   blaci,  ST^)^^ 
tied  to  it.    He  stopt  short  at   the   coach,  to  ask  us  hoi  !•     ^^^ 
mdees  were  behind  us.    His  stay  was  so  very  sho^t  tw   ''''  ^^^ 
oni?  time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat,  which  ^^^^l  ^^  had 
i^Lve'al  places  to  let  us    see   that  he  had  a  cl^^ 'h?^^^ 
which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle.  «   shirt  on, 

*  From  this  place,  during  our  progress  through  the  n.  ^ 

p.rts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied   ^-f  J  i^  ^ing'^Ch  T' ^^^- 
^o  secoTid's  reign,  the  people  having  made  very  ^ittie^^^^^^es^the 


«i««^„,m'i  '^.r  c<»»x^:"^^     '^ao,  .•«».' '"iji'™ 
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it  is  observed,  that   the  matter   of  o  •  •  ^ 

ck^er  together,  and  lies  ixx    ^    xx^rro  w  Jr  ^o^l,  JhanT'^  ^"<^^ 
Awori^s  of  foreign  authors:    for,  to    f•avou^'^^ur  naturl'i  ^"^^^  ^ 
mty  when  we  are  obhged  to  utter-   o«r  thoughts  weT^^^^^'^ur. 
shortest  way  we  are  able,  ai^d    gi^o    as  quick  a  Sr^.?  ''  ^'«  the 
ceptions  as  possible.  ^^  ^o  our  con- 

This  humour  shews  itself  in  several  remarks  that  x.^ 
upon  the  English  language.       As    first   of  aJJ,  by  its  Zl  "^^^^^ake 
monosyllables,  which  gives    us    an    opportunity  of  del'     '''^''''^  '^^ 
10  thoughts  in  few  sounds.      This  indeed  takes  off  from  th    ''^"^  ^u^" 
of  our  tongue,  but  at  the   same    time    expresses  our  id  ^  ^^^S:ance 
readiest  manner,  and   consequently    answers  the  first  ^  ^"  *^® 
speech  better  than  the  multitude    of    syllables,  which     ^^'^  °^ 
words  of  other  languages    more    tuneable  and  sonoro  ^^^^  *^® 
sounds  of  our  English  words    are    commonly  W)^^  ^^^^^  ^*      The 
music,  short  and  transient,  which    rise    and  perish  udo  ^^  ^*"°^ 
touch ;  those  of  other  languages    are   like  the  notes  of    ^.  ^'"^^® 
struments,  sweet  and  swelling,  and  lengthened  out  inf^    ^"^  '"•■ 
modulation.  Variety  of 

2o      In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  where  the 

not  monosyllables,  we  often  make  them  so,  as  much  as  i^^'*^^  ^^^ 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  as  it  gener  \\^^  ^"  ^"'* 
in  most  of  our  long  words    which    are  derived  fronf      ^^ppens 
where  we  contract  the  length    of  the  syllables  that    ^^^  ^atin, 
a  grave  and  solemn  air   in    their    own  language,  to   ^^^^  ^^^^ 
more  proper  for  dispatch,  and   more  conformable  to  th^^^^  ^^^ 
our  tongue.    This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  word     ^^'^^"^  ^^ 
conspiracy^  tbeatrcy  orator^  Sfc,  _  ^*  ^  iiherty. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  i^^ 
30  a  very  considerable  alteration    in  our  language,  by  \  ^^^"^  made 
syllable  the  termination   of    our    preterperfect   te^^  ^^^'^^  ^'^  one 
words  drofwn'dy  <walk*dy  arri'v*dy    for    droquned^  ^   ?^'  ^  in  the 
which  has  very  much  disfigured   the  tongue,  an<i  ^^'^^y  ^r-riuedy 
part  of  our  smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  ^J^^^  ^  tenth 
nrhis  is  the  more  remarkable,    because  the  wa^t      ^^^^^^nants 
our  language  has   been   the    general  complaijj|.  _ /^^  bowels  in 
authors,  who  nevertheless  are    the  men  that    ^av^  ^"^^  Politest 
retrenchments,  and  consequently  very  much  increaf  ^^"^^    these 

,n      This  reflexion  on  the  words  that  end  m  ^^ 

'  *"'«  heard  i„ 
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conversation  from  one   of  i  the  greatest   geniuses   this  i^      lias 
produced.     I  think  we  may  add  to  the  foregoing   obsets^L.'^on, 
the  change  which  has  happened  in  our  language  by  the  3t>^^- 
viation  of  several  words  that    are    terminated   in  eth,  by  ^^  V 
stituting  an  s  in  the  room  of  the  last  syllable,  as  in  ^ro<iv^,  ^^'^^ 
«rnW.  and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pronunciatf 
of  our  forefathers  were  drownetJby  <iva/keth  r,r^^;».^Jin     This  ^ 
wonderfully  multiplied  a  letter  whict*St'SS^t;o  U-^^  , 
m  the  English  tongue  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  languaff^* 
10  wh.ch  ,s  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreig^"^  but  at  the  S3*>^' 
sXht"'"''  '"  *'"'"™'''  ^•'^  eases  Is  S'manysuperfuo^^ 

I  might  here  observe,  that   the    same  sinrie  letter  on  many 
occasions  does  the  office  of  a  toK^i  .^    ,  *,  *i.» 

A-  .  J  t    n    r         ,     „  whole  word,  and  represents  the 

^u  and  ^.r  n  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear 
of  a  foreigner,  which  is  the  best  judge  in  this  case  would  very 
much  dsapprove  of  such  innn^afj;.  '^se  m  tnis  case,  wouia  very 
selves  in  Zmn^J.  ^^"^o^ations,  which  indeed  we  do  our- 
selves   in   some   measure,  by  retain i««    ^i_        u  -l       •     *• 

writing,  and  in  aU  the  solemn  offiSs  of  -       *^™"**'°''   " 

20      As  in  the  instances  I  have    J^„       our  religion. 

of  our  particular  words  to  the^^r-  ^^^  epitomized  many 

other  occasions  we  have  dra4  tw""'^''*  °^  *'"''  ^ng^t'.  ^  Z"' 

likewise  very  much  untuned  ^rl«  '^°'"^  '''**'  °''^'  "l"^    ^ 
consonants,  as  maj»%  can't,  X^v       ^^^e,  and  clogged  it  with 

not,  can  not,  ,hall  not,  ^iU  not,^  *'  "^^  "^^  ^^^'         "^' 

It   is  perhaps   this   humour    of    .* 
needs   must,   which   has    so    mi^I^  ^f  ^^'^^   ^^   '"''^^   ^    J"  "^^ 
words,  that  in   familiar    writin  Jsl  ^^    curtailed   some   of  our 
lose  all  but  their  first  syllables   ^s   •        Conversations  they  often 
the  like;  and  as  all  ridiculous  worH '^  ^''^'  ''^'  ^^^'  ^^'^^^''^ 
a  language   by  familiar  phrases     T        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°*^ 
that   they  will  not   in   time  be'  1      ^^^^  ^^^  answer  for  these, 
tongue.      We  see   some  of  our  ^^^^^    upon    as  a  part  of  our 
as   to    imitate  Hudibras's  doggr  f^^^^  l^ave  been  so  indiscreet 
compositions,  by  throwing    out    t>.  ^^P^'essions    in  their  serious 
which  are  essential  to  the  EngUov,        ^^gns  of   our  substantives, 
of  shortening  our  language  had  on     ^^^^^age.     Nay,  this  humour 
celebrated   authors,  among   who  *^*^  so  far,  that  some  of  our 

L'Estrange^  in  particular,  be^anf^^    ^«    mav   reckon  Sir  Roger 

,  jf  '^  ^^  prune  their  words  of  all  super- 
I>ean  Swift 


30 
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public,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung  stones  at  the 
persons  that  wore  it.  But,  notwithstanding  this  prodigy  vanished 
while  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear  again 
some  months  after  his  departure,  or,  to  tell  it  in  Monsieur 
Paradin's  own  words,  *  The  women,  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright, 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  over.'  This  extravagance  of  the  women's  head- 
dresses in  that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  d'Argentre,  in 
the  history  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other  historians,  as  well  as  the 
10  person  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  proper 
time  for  the  making  of  laws  against  the  exorbitance  of  power ;  in 
the  same  manner  an  excessive  head-dress  may  be  attacked  the 
most  efFectually  when  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do  therefore 
recommend  this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. 

I  would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for 
them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already 
the  master-piece  of  nature.    1  he  head  has  the  most  beautiful 

20  appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face;  she 
has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory, 
made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lightened  it  up  and  en- 
livened it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side 
with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot 
be  described,  and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of 
hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light :  In  short, 
she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  roost 
glorious  of  her  works »  ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of 

30  supernumerary  ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
human  figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  oflf  the  eye  from 
great  and  real  beauties,  to  chUdish  gewgaws,  ribbands,  and  bone- 
lace. — L. 


Sood 
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half  an  hour,  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week       Th^^^  ^^ 
infinitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meetix*^    ^^ 
justices'  wives,  than  m  an  assembly  of  duchesses 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to    a    man   of  i 
temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  w; 
first  or  last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs, 
have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  dinner    almost    coJd  hefa.^ 
he  company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  Te  prevaied  up^^ 
to  sit  down;  and  have  heartily  pitied  mv  r.M^  •      preva/iea  ^P^ 
lo  seen  him  forced  to  pick  and  cul    his  i^.^  f  u'  ^^^"^  ^  ^^Z.t 

several  parts  of  his  iable,  that  he  mL^^i  ^f'  '^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
cording  to  their  respect  veLk^ ^n  J     "^"v^  '^"^"  healths  *f; 
Wimble,  who  I  should  have  tlu^t  w^^^^^^^^         ""T^'  ^^ 
fected  with  ceremony,  gives  me  abnnH      ^^^^/^^g^^^^^  «"^^- 

particular.     Though  h";  L  be^n  fish^ng^A^^^^  '"""^'^  'l  ''J 
not  help  himself  at  dinner,  till  I  am  ser  ^  morning,  he  will 

out  of  the  hall  he  runs  behind  me  •    /^^\    "^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'"^ 
walking  in  the  fields,  stopped  short  at  3,^st  night,  as  we  were 

and  upon  my  making  signs  to  him  t    ^  ^^       ^^^^  ^  ^^™^  "^  ^^  ^*' 
20  serious  smile,  that  sure  I  believed  th*   ^^^  ^^er,  told  me,  with  a 
country.  ^^   "*^  'lo  manners  in  the 

There  has  happened  another  revolm-;         .  a 

breeding,  which  relates  to  the  conversTi^-    '^  ^^  ^^^  P^^^*  ^^  ^""a^ 
and  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  v  among  men  of  "^"^^ 

certainly  one  of  the  first   distinctions^^^^^^'^*^^^^^^^^^'     ^\   Vi  ' 

express  every  thing  that  had  the   most       *  ^^^^-t^red   tXV^^^  ^ 
being  obscene  in  modest  terms  and   ai  1-  '"^^^^^    appear^ty^i^  q\ 
clown,  who  had  no  such  delicacy   of  ^  ^^^  phrases;    'WV^Vi 
sion,  clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain   h    ^^^^^P^^^^   anci     ^H\  ^ 

30  most  obvious  and  natural.  This  kir^'^^^^  terms  that:  ^^^res- 
perhaps  carried  to  an  excess,  so  as  to  ty^  r  ^^  good  manii^^^  the 
formal,  and  precise ;  for  which  reason  /-  conversation  "to^    ^ 

generally  succeeded  by  atheism  in  ano^  ^TPocrisy  in  on^    ^  ^^ 
great  measure  relapsed, into  the  first  ext       "^  conversation    i^^^is 
several  of  our  men  of  the  town,  and   T>a  JL^*^® '  so  that  at  p^^^^  ^i 
been  polished  in  France,  make  use  of  th     '^^^^^^^  tho^^  ^Uo  >t 
words  in  our  language,  and  utter  ther^  "V""^*  hoarse  ^^""^^C?  1 

manner  as  a  clown  would  blush  to  hear  ^"^^^^^  oft^    it.    .u.^:^ 
This  infamous  piece  of  good  breedin;       . 

40  coxcombs  of  the  town,  has  not  yet  madf i."^^'*^^  ^^ls.r.a  ^^""^^"^ 

^  ''^  ^ay  into  ^^^  ""     ''^ 
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and  as  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conversation 
to  last  long  among  a  people  that  make  any  profession  of  religion, 
or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they 
will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their  good  breeding  will 
come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  ^]v]\l  be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd 
clowns,  while  they  fancy  themselves  talking  together  like  men  of 


wit  and  pleasure 


wiL  ana  pleasure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good  breeding  which  I  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon  regard  behaviour  and  conversation,  there  is  a  tliird 
I  o  which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  m^ch 
behindhand.  The  rural  beaus  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fasliioxi 
that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  ride  about  tlxe 
country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  are  still 
trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height  of  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  western  ^^^^^^*' 
having  promised  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevail  in  the  differei^t  parts  of  the  nation  throngh 
which  he  passes,  I  shall  defer  enlarging  upon  this  last  topic,  till  1 
have  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  expect  every  post.      L. 


20 


IflTo.  129.  Ibe  same  subject ;    letter  describing   the  fashions    in    the 
West  of  England. 

Vertentem   sese  frustra  sectabere  canthum, 
Cum  rota  posterior  curras    et    in  axe  secundo. 

Pers.  Sat.  V.  17. 

Thou,  like   the  hindmost    chariot  wheels,  art  curst. 
Still  to  be  near,   but  ne'er    to  be  the  first. 

Dryden. 

Great  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
fashion;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  head-dress  or  periwig  that 
now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  ta  their  portraitures  at  present, 
will  make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monstrous  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  For  this  reason  they  often  represent  an  illustrious 
poet  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  ^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^  varies. 

\  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  7""i,7^"^^^^^^^  was 

such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  *^^  ^^^f^Tt  ?hev     ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
live  at  a  certain  distance  from  ^^e  tor/.:ble  t^^^^^^^^^  agree 

upon  such  fashions  as  should  never  De  *nges  aud  inno- 
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half  an  hour,  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  There  is 
infinitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  oi 
justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of  duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to   a  man  of  toy 
temper,  who  generaUy  take  the  chau-  that  is  next  me,  and  walk 
first  or  last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.     I 
have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  dmner   almost  cold  before 
the  company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sit  down ;  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have 
,0  seen  him  forced  to  pick  and  cuU  his  guests,  as  they  sat  at  the 
several  parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ranks  and  qualities.     Honest  Will 
V^imble,  who  I  should  have  thought  had  been  altogether  unin- 
fected with  ceremony,  gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this 
particular.    Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the  morning,  he  will 
not  help  hhnself  at  dinner,  tUl  I  am  served.     When  we  are  going 
out  of  the  haU  he  runs  behind  me ;  and  last  night,  as  we  were 
walking  in  the  fields,  stopped  short  at  a  stile  till  I  came  up  to  it, 
and  upon  my  making  signs  to  him  to  get  over,  told  me,  with  a 
20  serious  smile,  that  sure  I  believed  they  had  no  manners  in  the 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  m  the  point  of  good 

breeding,  which  relates  to  the  conversation  among  men  of  mode, 

and  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.    It  was 

certainly  one  of  the  first  distinctions    of  a  well-bred  man,  to 

express  every  thing  that  had  the  most  remote   appearance  of 

bemg  obscene  in  modest  terms  and  distant  phrases;  whilst  the 

clown    who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  eipres- 

sion^  clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the 

30  most  obvious  and  natural.     This  kind  of  good  manned  was 

perhaps  earned  to  an  excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  stiff, 

formal,  and  precise ;  for  which  reason  (as  hypocrisy  in  one  age  is 

generally  succeeded  by  atheism  in  another)Vonversation  is  in  a 

great  measure  relapsed  into  the  first  extreme;  so  that  at  present 

several  of  our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  those  who  have 

been  polished  m  France,  make  use  of  the  most  coarse  uncivilised 

words  in  our  language,  and  utter  themselves  often    in  such  a 

nianner  as  a  clown  would  blush  to  hear. 

This  in^a^^us  piece  of  good  breeding,  which  reigns  among  the 

40  coxcombs  ot  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  countr) ; 


COt/ifTRI^    <70^rcrA£JS. 


«<% 


and  as 
to  last  long 
or  sbow 
will  ce 
come  too 


it  is  impossible  for  such  an    in-2it:iona.l  ^iray  of  conversation 
long  among  a  people  that  ma.lce  any  profession  of  religion 
w  of  modesty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  %et  into  it,  they 
irtainly  be  left  in  the  lixrcli.        Their    ^ood  breeding  will 
too  late  to  them,  and  they  ^will  l>e  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd 

downs,  while  they  fancy  themselves   talfcin^  together  like  men  of 

wit  and  pleasure. 
As  the  two  points  of  good  breeding    -vehich    I  have  hitherto 

insisted  upon  regard  behaviour  and    conversation,  there  is  a  third 
lowhiclitums  upon  dress.    In  this   too   the    country  are  very  much 

behindhand.    The  rural  beans  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 

fitAi  i/«^i.  ^1 -1  .<■  ^  .m        v» ^^..~jt-m-%^\€\T\.^  Dut  nde  about  tk^ 


that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  nde  about  the 
country  in  red  coats  and  laced  hats,  whUe  the  women  are  still 
trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height  €>f  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the  western  circuit, 
having  promised  to  give  me  an  accoxnat  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevaU  in  the  different    parts   of  the  nation  through 

which  he  passes,  I  shaU  defer  enlafgin^    ^^^"JS'^         ^''P''"'  ^^«  ' 
have  received  a  letter  from  him,  which   I  expect  every  post.-^^ 

^<^^m,^he  same  subject;   Utter   d^JC'-i^^^^    tbe  fa^bi^,   ,.^   ^^ 
Wtst  of  England. 

Vertentcm  sese  frortra   sectaberc    can    ^^^^ 
Cum  rota  posterior  carras    «*    *  Pexj.  Sat.  t 

Thon,  like  the  hindmost    clwan^  ^^^^ 

Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er    to    *^  Drydek, 

^o     Great  masters  in  paintmg  never  crare  f^'' f?^l^P^^  in  the 
fashion;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  that 

now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  to   ^^^^  monstrous  It  JI!!^ 
i^iU  make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhai^  1^  "s  ,n  the  eyes 

r      -*    -^     17     xi.-  Iv,*^^  often  represent  an  illustnous 

of  postenty.    For  this  reason  they  o       ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

poet  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  s^^^^_^^try  friends,  that  there  was 

1  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  <^^  ^^  ^^je  use  of  by  afl  who 

such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  ^^  ^^^  ^j^t  th^  wonld  agree 

Vive  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ^^       liable  to  changes  and  inao- 

upon  sTich  fashions  as  should  nerer  *^^ 
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vations.  For  want  of  this  standing  dress,  a  man  who  takes  a 
journey  into  the  country  is  as  much  surprised  as  one  who  walks 
in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures ;  and  finds  as  great  a  variety 
of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  persons  he  converses  with.  I-'J^ 
they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  m 
the  fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at 
present.  If  instead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they  would  con- 
tinue fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode  would  sometime  or 
other  overtake  them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point 
I  o  right  once  in  twelve  hours :  in  this  case  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise them,  as  a  gentleman  did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow,  *  If  you  follow  him  you 
will  never  find  him,  but  if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  comer  of  any 
one  street,  Til  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  see  him.' 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject,  in  a  speculation 
which  shews  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in  following 
the  town,  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy 
themselves  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation  I 
have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted  at)  ^  from  a  gentle- 
20  man  who  is  now  in  the  western  circuit. 

*Mr.  Spectator, 
'  Being  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  Comishman  by  birth, 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit  for  my  health,  and  as  I  am 
not  interrupted  with  clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  obser- 
vations that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

'  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  tne 
circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a 
holiday.  Her  commode  ^^  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petti- 
coat within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference.  ^^  i^^^^^ 
30  place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  bad  it  not 
been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  RamiHie  cock. 
As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey  I  observed  the  petticoat  grew 
scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  London 
was  so  very  unfashionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it 
without  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

<  Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  justice  of  peace's 
lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years  behind-hand  in  her  dress,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her.     She  was 

*  See  previous  page. 


flounced  and  furbelo-wed  from  bea-d  t.o  foot;  every  ribbon  was 
wrinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curl,  so  that  she 
looked  Uke  one  of  those  animals  -wrhicli  in  the  country  we  call 
a  Friezeland  hen. 

'Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place   I  was  informed,  that  one  of 
the  last  year's  little  muflfe  had  by  some  means  or  other  straggled 
into  those  parts,  and  that  all   the    -women  of  fashion  were  cutung 
their  old  muffs  in  two,  or    retrenching    them  according  to  the 
Itle  model  which  was  got    among   them.     I  cannot  believe  the 

10  report  they  have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked  by 
a  parUament-man  in  a  little  packet  ;  but  probably  by  „ext 
winter  this  fasUon  will  be  at  the  height  m  the  country,  whe„ 
it  is  qvdte  out  at  London. 

'The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  °  county-sessions  was  dressed  in 
amost  monstrous  flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  m  king  William's 
reign.  The  wearer  of  it  goes,  it  se^f*^' .^r  VJ!T  u  t^'  ^^^"^  ^e 
is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  ^^""^^^^tl^Zt^  ^"^-y«'«-,  that 
he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to  meet  t^e  Judges  m  ,t. 

'  I  m^  not  here  omit  an  adventure^h.ch  happened  to  us  in 

20  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiei^  °^  *^°™'-  ^  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady  -b«  London  ShTr'^  t ''/ 
place,  and  had  passed  the  ^'"^f^T^^^ead-dress,  and  a  W  "'>"*'' 
entered  the  congregation  in  a  ^^*^^J^l^u  startled  .!  °P^"*  P^*" 
ticoat.  Thepeople,  who  were  --"^^jt^eVSglous  fT? '^ -«ht, 
all  of  them  rose  up.     Some  stared  aX  ^^      ^gwus  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

some  at  the  little  top  of  this  Strang  ^^  chur,-K     "^^*"  *™® 

the  lady  of  the  manor  fiUed  **»«  ^^^^je  satisfaction  '''*^.  ^'^^^'^ 
up  to  her  pew  with  an  "«f  P^^^ments  of  the  wLr'*'  '^^ 
whispers,  conjectures,  and  astonisx"  wnole  congre- 

^°  ^^'^JTpon  my  way  from  hence  we^_--  MTl'^S^  ^^'»«  to- 
wards us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob  w  g  ^^  ^ack  sa^en  bag 
tied  to  it.    He  stopt  short  at  the  ^^  ^  us  how  far  the 

judges  were  behmd  us.  His  st  ^^fetcoat,  which  w^!*^'  ^«  ^^ 
only  time  to  observe  his  new  ^^^^^^^  he  had  a  m!^  '*''^"«oned 
i«  Lveral  places  to  !«*  «s    see  clean   shirt  on, 

which  was  ruffled  down  to  ^*^^ /"^^gress  through  th 

.  From  this  place,  during  our  p     e^^^^,^^^  f   ^he  most  western 

parts  of  the  Wnfo^'^t  *^X^  «'«<**'  -^nrh^^^  Charies  the 
Leo  nd's  reign,  the  people  having  ittJe  variations  I 
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their  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  co\x^^  ^  ^oo^rx^ 
appear  still  in  the  Monmouth  cock,  and  -when  they  S^  ^en^^^^ 
(whether  they  have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  they  5  ^^  ^j,g 
put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were,  indeed,  very  much  surpn  ^^  ^^^ 
place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  ^Qcl^e^ 
accoutered  himself  in  a  night-cap  wig,  a  coat  with  looS  ^^ .  ^j^t 
and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  high  scoUop  Ji^  ^bo 
we  soon  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  p^  neopl^> 
laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  of  the  country  r*' 
lo  and  was  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  mode.  ^  ^d- 

*  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may  be  of  ^  ^^^^.^^ 
vantage  to  the  public,  I  will  next  year  trouble  yovi    '^^         p^^ 
occurrences  as  I  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England. 
I  am  informed  there  are  greater  curiosities  in  the  northern  c 
than  in  the  western  ;  and  that  a  fashion  makes  its  progT^^     ,  -^ 
slower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall.     I  have  hear 
particular,  that  the  Steenkirk^  arrived   but  two  months  ^^^ 
Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  commodes  in  those  P*^ 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  see.' G. 


No.  135.     On  English  taciturnity;  the  genius  of  our  languagf;  ^ 
tending  to  abbreviation^  fa'vours  it. 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat    sententia. 

HoR.  Sat.  i.  10.  9- 
20  I  have  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent  person  who  used  in  ^^^ 
private  offices  of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  he  was 
born  a  Frenchman  :  for  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar 
blessing  that  I  was  born  an  Englishman.  Among  many  otfier 
reasons,  I  thmk  myself  very  happy  m  my  countrv  a^  the  language 
of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  >vl.o  is  sp^Hn"  o  hS 
and  an  enemy  to  loquacity.  *^      ***&  "^  ^'^  *"'  ^ 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my  ^or^H  ^     -. 
ticular,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  public   i^  fortune  in  this  jwr- 
the  English  tongue,  not  doubting  but  thev^^if  ?^''''^'^^^^'  '^" 
30  all  my  curious  readers.  ^  ^^^^  ^e  accepUble  to 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than 
nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made    on    ^^^  ^^^^^  European 
true.     Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  couve  ^^  ^^  foreigners  are 
more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neigK^^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  '"^^^ 

Q^ring  countries;  as 


^J^oi^a^j^ax^ 


TION. 

jt  is  observed,  tliat  the  matter  of  our   writin^c  •  "^^^ 

closer  together,  and  lies  ^  a  narrower  coj^l'^.'^.^^ro^n  much 
the  works  of  foreign  authors  :  for,  to  fevour  oTr  ^"^  '''  "^"ai  ^^ 
nity.wheu  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thouXf  ''^^''''^  tacitur^ 
shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  Vi!;  !T^  "^^  ^t  in  th^ 
ccDtions  as  possible.  ^irth  to 


e 


20 


ceptionsas  possible.  --*wa  c©  our  con- 

This  humour  shews  itself  in  several  remarks  th 
upon  the  EngUsh  language.      As    first   of  aJJ,  hyT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
monosyllables,  which  gives   us   an    opportunity  of  ^^^^"^^"'^  '"'^ 
10  thoughts  in  few  sounds.      This  indeed  takes  offf     ^^'^^"ng  our 
of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same   time   expresses  ^o'^  ^^^  elegance 
readiest  manner,  and  consequently   answers  the  ^  ^^^^  '"  ^^^ 
speech  better  than  the  multitude   of   syllables   wh''lf  ^^^^^   of 
words  of  other  languages    more    tuneable  and  so         ^^^^  *^^ 
sounds  of  our  English  words    are   commonly  like  j^^*^^^^'      Th 
music,  short  and  transient,  which    rise  and  perish    ^^^   ^^  string 
touch ;  those  of  other  languages    are  like  the  notes^^f    ^.  ^^^^^^ 
struments,  sweet  and  swelling,  and  lengthened  out  inf  ^    ^^"^  ^^'" 
modulation.  °^^  variety  of 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  where  th 
not  monosyllables,  we  often  make  them  so,  as  much  ^^^ds  are 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  as  it  gener  ii^  ^^  °^^ 
in  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  froirT  ^^Ppens 
where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables  that  ^-^^  Latin, 
a  grave  and  solemn  air  in  their  own  language  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
more  proper  for  dispatch,  and  more  conformable' to  th*^^^^  *^^"^ 
our  tongue.  This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  word  ^  ^^^^^^  of 
conspiracy^  tbeatrcy  orator^  8fc.  >  ^s  liberty ^ 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late  v 
30  a  very  considerable  alteration  in  our  language,  by  cIq  -  ^^^.  ^^^^ 
syllable  the  termination  of   our  preterperfect'  tense  ^^^^  ^^  °^^ 
words    drodvn'd,  <ivalk%  arri'v'd,  for  droqvned,  <ivciU^.^  '°  ^^^ 
which  has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  turner?  ^^^'^^'^y 
part  of  our  smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  of  tenth 

This   is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  want  ofP^^^^^^nts. 


nurc   rciiicirjLiiuic,    i-»cv.rtU5e   tne  want    of  ^"«*"ts, 

our  language  has  been  the  general  complaint  of  o\^^^^^  "^ 
authors,  who  nevertheless  are  the  men  that  have  ni  d  ^^^^^^^ 
fPtrenchments,  and  consequently  very  much  increased  rf  *^^^® 
^;f  V  ^  former 


40 


scarcity- 

This  reflexion  on  the  words  that  end  in  ed,  I  i^^ 


m 
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conversation  from  one   of  i  the  greatest  geniuses  this     ^^ 
produced.    I  thmk   we   may  add  to  the  foregoing   obse«-«. 
the  chan^  which  has  happened  in  our  language  by  the  ^M 
viation  of  several   words   that   are  terminated   in  etb,  by 
stitutmg  an  .  m  the  room  of  the  last  syllable,  as  in  dro^n^,  «= 

arrives yBna  innumerable  othpr  xxrr^^Ac.   .^-l-  >.    .       ,  ^^^ ^.«r 

r         r     r  ^1.  "LHcr  words,  which  in  the  pronuncL  ^m.tm 

of  our  forefathers  -were  drtmim^*t.  «      ?t     ,  .         ^l-  h^<; 

wonderfully  multiplied  a  letter  «ri,;^u  «"'*^«*'  ^-meat 

syllables.  '^'       **  ^^^^  "s  of  many  superfl***' 

I  might  here  observe,  that   f»»-»  — " 

occasions  dop,  ti,»  ^!,  r  ®  **"»«  single  letter  on  ma^=^^ 
occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word  and  renresents  t:*=«* 
hu  and  A^r "  of  our  forefathers      -r*,      ^o*^<>>  a^d  represents  t-^ 

of  a  foreigner,  which  is  the  b;st  judeo   -^  "J^*^""^'  ^"' L   fi^ 
much  disapprove  of  such  innovati^nsf  ^^ch^d^^'^do  oS^ 
selves  m  some  measure,  by  retail-     wnicn  mdeed  we  ao  ^^ 
writing,  and  in  aU  the  solemn  offi?e!^''^^^    ^^^    old  termination    *^ 

20      As  in  the  instances  I  have    ei  J^  ^^^  religion. 

of  our  particular  words  to  the  S^i-^-  "^^    ^""""^  epitomized  raany 
other  occasions  we  have  drawn  t^'^^'^K''^  ''''''  ^'"''^^X'^ 
likewise  very  much  untuned  our   vL     ^'"'''^  '''*''  ''"^'    A  U  ^^^ 
consonants,  as  mayn%  can't,  shan't     ^^^^^>  ^^^  ^log^^a^^^  ^y 
not,  can  not,  shall  not,  <will  not,  ^^.  '  *^'"'  ''  ^^^  the  liB^®^ 

It  is  perhaps  this    humour    of 
needs  must,  which   has    so    misc^^r^f^^'"^^   ^^    ^«^^t^   VV^T^  t 
words,  that  in  familiar  writings  ^    curtailed     ^^w    ^^^ 

lose  all  but  their  first  syllables    as^^^    conversations  ^^    ol  ^\ 

30  the  like;  and  as  all  ridiculous  ^^'o  d^^  '^^^'  rep.  pa^.  i^^J  oil^^x 
a  language  by  familiar  phrases  1  niake  their  first:  ^^.a^^ 
that  they  will  not  in  time  be  1  ^^^^  ^^^  ansxver  ^^ttyint^ 
tongue.  We  see  some  of  our  ^^^^^  upon  as  a  p/^^  tbes^f 
as  to  imitate  Hudibras»s  clogg^.P^^^s  have  been  so  (^  ^t  ^ 
compositions,  by  throwing  ^^^  ^^  ^^Pressions  ^^  tlx^i^^^ree* 
which  are  essential  to  the   EnRH^if^,    ^^^^'^s    of   o^^    sub^l/^no*^ 
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fluous  letters,  as  they  termed  them,  in  order  to  adjust  the  spelling 
to  the  pronunciation  ;  which  woiild  have  confounded  alJ  our  ety- 
mologies, and  have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  that  our  proper  names,  when 
familiarized    in   English,   generally   dwindle    to    monosyllables, 
whereas  in  other  modem  languages  they  receive  a  softer  turn 
on  this  occasion,  by   the  addition  of  a  new  syllable,  Nick     in 
Italian  is  Nicolini,  Jack  in  French  Janot ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  is  a  great 
lo  instance  of  our  frugality  of  words,  and  that  is  the  suppressing   of 
several  particles    which   must  be    produced    in  other    tongoes 
to   make  a  sentence  intelligible :   this   often  perplexes  the  best 
writers,  when  they   find  the  relatives  thorny  ivhich,  or  they^    at 
their  mercy,  whether  they  may  have  admission  or  nof^ ;  and  will 
never  be  decided  till  we  have  something  like  an  academy,  'tliat 
by  the  best  authorities  and  rules,    drawn  from  the  analogy    ot 
languages,  shall  settle  all  controversies  between  grammar     and 

tA\r\m 


idiom. 


laiom.  -  .  , 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it  shews  the  genms  axi^ 

20  natural  temper  of  the  English,  which  is  modest,  thoughtful,  aii^ 
sincere,  and  which  perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  thougli 
it  has  spoiled  the  tongue.     We   might  perhaps  carry  the  same 
thought  into  other  languages,  and   deduce  a  great  part  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius    of  the  people  who  speak: 
them.      It  is  certain   the  light  talkative  humour  of  the   FrencK 
has  not  a  little  infected    their    tongue,  which  might  be  shewn 
by  many  instances ;    as  the  genius   of  the    Italians,  which  is   so 
much  addicted  to  music  and  ceremony,  has    moulded    all  their 
words  and  phrases    to    those    particular  uses.      The    stateliness 

ioand  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shews  itsef  to  perfection  irx 
the  solemnity  of  their  language ;  and  the  blunt  honest  humour 
of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in  the  joughness  of  the  High- 
Dutch  than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue. 

TSo.  VIS.     On  Grinning;  description   of  a   Grinning  match ,   refiec^ 

Remove  fera  monstra*       ^  J^^  ^^^ 
Saxificos  vultus,  quaecunque   c*f  ^^^^  ^^ 

In    a   late  paper  I    mentioned  the  projects  of  an  ingenious 
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^      f^T  the  erecting  of  several  handicraft  prizes  to  be  con- 

^""^^""a  fnrb^  our  British  artisans,  and  the  influence  they  might 

v^'^to^atds  tVie  improvement  of  our  several  manufactures.     I 

Z^^  sLe  that  been  very  much  surprised  by  the  following  adver- 

^^meut  v/hicb  1  &nd    in  the  Post-boy  of  the  nth  instant,  and 

tS^  repeated  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  1 5th. 

On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run  for  upon  Coleshill  heath 
in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six  guineas  value,  three  heats,  by  any 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  5^- ; 
10  the  winning  horse  to  be  sold  for  10/.,  to  carry  10  stone  weight,  if 
14  hands  high,  if  above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allowed  weight  for 
inches,  and  to  be  entered  on  Friday  the  5th  at  the  Swan  at  Coles- 
hill,  before  six  in  the  evening.    Also  a  plate  of  less  value  to  be  run 
for  by  asses.    The  same  day  a  gold  ring  to  be  grinned  for  hymen. 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the  lol- 
race-horses,  may  probably  have  its  use  ;  but  the  two  last,  in  which 
the  asses  and  men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altogether  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable.     Why  they  should  keep  running- 
asses  at  Coleshill,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in 
20  Warwickshire,  more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot 
comprehend.     I  have  looked  over  all  i-iT     ^,        •        ^^^  and  do 
not  find  any  thing  in  them  like  a^al  ^^ce  ^'''"'''\TTJy»^^'- 
However  it  be,  I  am  infonned  th^  s^v^  ?'  '  "        novf  k^P* '" 
body-clothes,  and  sweated  everv^    ^  *^  '^^  ^    ,    ath,  »«<' 
that  all  the  country  fellows  within  T^'^'*'^  "P*'"  ^^  «^ti  a" 

hour  or  two  in  their  glasses  eve^'!^  "^»1^  °f  *e  Swan  e^^^ 
themselves  for  the  9th  of  October  ^/^'°8'  '"  ''^^V ■  -^toV^^ 
to  be  grinned  for,  has  raised  such  prize,  which  is  P'  '•^„. 

mon  people  of  out-grinning  one  an    4.^'*  ambition  among  *!*     rni«« 
30  persons  are  afraid  it  should  sdoH  '  ***  many  very  disc         . 

and  that  a  Warwickshire  man\vill*I^''^*  "^^  *^«  faces  in  the  ^o"  ^^ 
Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  m  ^nown  by  his  grin,  aS  ^  ^j^j 

which  is  made  the  prize  of  def  *^  ^^  ^>s  tail.  The  go'°  ^ 
golden  apple  that  was  formerl?*""™^*^  »  just  the  reverse  ^^ 
should  carry  for  its  posy  the  old     **^*'*®  ^^e  prize  of  beauty 

^«"r  te*!^^*''**  inverted: 
Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  **•"»  *. 

IeV'8htf;!,?Jf  "**V  Of  the  combatants, 


.^ 


GRINNING. 

=^ 
In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch  painter  to  be  pr^ 
at  this  great  controversy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  coIJecti     ^^ 
the  most  remarkable  grins  that  shall  be  there  exhibited.  *> 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  received  ^^j. 
of  these  grinning-matches  from  a  gentleman,  who,  upon  '■e^^5^~ 
the  above-mentioned  advertisement,  entertained  a  coffee.j^'^i 
with  the  following  narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur",  at>^^ 
other  public  rejoicings  made  on  that  occasion,  there  was  ^  *^ 
ring  given  by  a  whig  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  ^!5^ 
10  first  competitor  that  entered  the  lists,  was  a  black  siva  ^ 
Frenchman,  who  accidentally  passed  that  way,  and  being  ^  tj 
naturally  of  a  withered  look  and  hard  features,  promised  hjJ^e 
good  success.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  poj?*^^ 
view,  and  looking  upon  the  company  like  Milton's  Death,        ^*  ^; 

Orinn'il  horribly  a  ghaslly  smile. 

His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side  of  },jg 
that  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin,  and   put  the  co^^      *'^e 
some  pain,  lest  a  foreigner  should  carry  away  the  honour  o^^  *'*l 
day  ;  but  upon  a  further  trial,  they  found    he   was  mastgj.       *'*© 
of  the  merry  grin.  ^*lly 

20      The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  malecontem  j^ 

days,  and  a  great  master   in   the  whole   art   of  grinning^  bui.     ^^^ 
tjcularly  excelled  in  the  angry  grin.    He  did  his  part  so  ^^j'  Par- 
he  is  said  to  have  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry,  ,    '  ^hat 
justice,  being  apprized  by  one  who  stood  near  him,  that  the  f     ^^ 
who  grinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and   being  "iwju.     ^"o^^ 
a  disaffected  person  should  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be  IoqIj^  ,^  "^at 
as  the  best  grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  Oatii^  }*^^^ 
tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  table  ",  which  the  bt-     *** 
refusing,  he  was  set  aside  as  an  unqualified  person.     -Th^^'^ner 
o  several  other  grotesque  figures  that  presented  •^''^'Uselv^.    T?*^ 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe.      I  "^"^  ""^  ''^^ev'        '^^ 
a  ploughman,   who   lived  in  the  farther    part  of  the   Ir!"  T'* 
and   being    very  lucky  in  a  pair  of    long   la«*''°"i-jav(,=  '^' 

his  face  into  such  an  hideous  grimace,  that  every  fsj^t^"  ™".S 
appeared  under  a  different  distortion.  The  whoi^  «,mDanv 
stood  astonished  at  such  a  complicated  grin,  and  we».  ,^,!. 
assign  the  prize  to  hin,,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  '^J  ^ 
antagonists,  that  he  had  poetised  with  verju.ce  fo^.     ^^^  ^^ 


,o  spout,  at  the  ttari  »      ^.W  °'  „eO«' "d  »»"=  '   for    =*°'„).>^ 
.Tol,  and  M  the  «»  '  c<»n?"?°est'=''"'d  »  '»°a   tb*    *?„■«»* 

a    coaatry-^encl,  «»^a«.ed      ^^,t  *        ^^o.  pe« 

yean  before,  wai  so  ^J  ^0  »<'*L  tt>e  Vji„8-''"!;i„ei>t.  "i«  »!  " 
which  he    received  »»a.,.e.«„edd."8„^rt^»»        "ST*"' 

c„b.er  hl'vtaj  tnade  f »     b.P  f  „o.l*^°    f  "'SV'Wi  *' 
This   paper  migb^  vosio^'  ar^  are  "    -ati^S  *  ^  of  "= 

manner    the   •  h«i»»»  A  «»«' Ss  »"    h -j"^'  ■-«•''-""" 

which   U^,    «.g"«',Sr*"f{or  ■»    ««»^,„„ 
of  .  monfcey,  "b^'Jog  prijf    he'"^  .l,.»'Vi»»»°' 
the   JSTioT-a.nt,  proP'^      pcoP^''  ""^        •  ■"'' 

filling      the       conii»*'"tbeiO  ^ 
bitions  s^T»<i    inspiri"^^^^  i  -• 
3°  and    pi-^  —  eminence, 

ridiculoti^. L. 

-,,  ;    /"*''''  ^       „,!.»»*,:  6JS'     ^    , 


strous  t 


notturg  ■*     t^e  cr" 


than  "-  ^^  c»o«*' 


f-"^s:s*-- 


>^ 
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eo  to  sleep  for  them   th.fi  ^^ 

prSThJ"/  «-«^co4  calS'  *''l'  "«  -  »  town.    On  th. 

from  som^  „  ^'*  *nd  woods  7 1  '"«'>«ns^es,  with  all  the 
^h^,^^  7^  ""^^  f««ow^„  ;,.?*^«  •»t«'y  received  a  letter 
^ithmr  leader,  without  saJrnfJ"^-'^*^*'  ^^^^  ^  ^ha"  »eave 
^^'^'  ^  "^  *°y  thing  farther  of  it 

am  o  «v«»~  -     .      - 


to 


^amamanoutofaJJbuc- 

fhe'ubL^r^  man/^J:^;^^-^-     I  have  invented  several 

ttie  subject,  but  I  cannot  L^f  J    ^^  ^^  ">oney  without  burdeniiS 

look  upon  me,  fo^ooth,  af'  ?"  P^^^'^ment  to  listen  to  me  ;  who 

spairing  to  enrich  eithL        ^'^^^  and  a  projector-  so^ol  ^ 

spiritedness,  I  would  X'"'-^'  ^'^   ->^  ^^^^^^7    his  ^ibltl 

Resign  which  I  have  verv  """"^^  P^-^POsals  to  you  relating  to  I 

cure  n.e  a  handsome  subS.'^"^^  ^'  ^^^^'  ^°<i  ^hich  ma?  Iro! 

'"end  It  to  the  cities  of^^^^^'  ^'^y--  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 

The  post  I  would  aim     f        ^^'^  ^Westminster. 

20  0.''^^''°  """^^^  ^hich  are  ^/  '"  ^"^   ^^   ^comptroller-general  of  the 

or  discipline.     I  think  I  ^1  P^^^ent   under  no  manner  o£    rules 

^  being  a  man  of  very  c.,     P''^"^  well   qualified  for  this  place, 

branches  of  our  British  tZ'T^  ^"""^^  ^^  ^""^^^  ^'^s^^ht  into   all  the 

Petent  skill  in  music.  "^^  ^"^^  manufactures,  and  of  a  com- 

'  The  cries  of  London  m 
mental.     As  for  the  latf    ^^  ^^  divided    into  vocal   and  instnx- 
^eat  disorder.      A  freem^'^'  '^^^  ^^^    ^*  present   under   a     vex-y 
Curbing  a  whole  street  ^^^  °^  I-ondon    has  the  privilege  of  dis- 
of  a  brass    kettle  or  a  f  '^•^^  ^^"''  togrether  with  the  twanofei»S 
midnight  sUrtles  us  in   '^^'^^■P^n.      The   watchman's  thurxxi>     a-ti 
30  of  a  thief.     The  sow-gel/^^  ^^^^'  ^    ™"^^  ^^  ^^^    breaWr^^      ^^ 
^'^  it,  but  (his  is  seldom  h  ^''^  ^°^^  ^^^  indeed  something  mvisi<==^^ 
fore  propose  that  no  in  T^^  within  tliG  liberties.   I  would  tfa^^^" 
"se  of,  which  I  have  not  '^^  °^  *^^^^   nature  should  be   xxm^^^cie 

^^%  examined  in  what  ^^^^^  ^°^  licensed,  after  having  c^»*^- 
'Majesty's  liege  subjects  '^^""^r  i*  may  aifect  the  ears  o:^  ira-^i 
.  '  ^^cal  cries  are  of  a\y,,    ,   ,  ^ 

incongruities  and  barba  •         larger  extent,  and  indeed  so  e^ 
foreigners  who  do  not  c  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  appear  a  distracted  ci"t 
outcries.     Milk  is  se    ^^^'"^hend  the  meaning  of  such  enorxi 
♦°  sounds  so  exceedin^Iv  ^r^^'^  ^^^"^  '"  ^    "^^^  above    JS/a  ^,  a»< 

*  ^  shrill,  that  it  often  sets  our  teeth  on  « 
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The  chimney-sweeper  is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch;  he  some- 
times utters  himself  in  the  deepest  base,  and  sometimes  in  the 
sharpest  treble ;  sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  iu  the 
lowest  note  of  the  gamut.    The  same  observation  might  be  made 
on  the    retailers  of  small-coal,  not  to  mention    broken  glasses 
or  brick-dust.     In  these  therefore,  and  the  like  cases,  it  should 
be  my  care  to  sweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  these  itinerant 
tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appearance  in  our  streets,  as 
also  to  accommodate  their  cries  to  their  respective  wares :  and  to 
ID  take  care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not  make  the  most  noise 
who  have  the  least  to  sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  vendors 
of  card  matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply  that  old  proverb  of 
^  <«  Much  cry,  and  little  wool." 

<  Some  of  these  last  mentioned  musicians  are  so  very  loud  in  the 
sale  of  these  trifling  manufactures,  that  an  honest  splenetic  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance  bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to 
come  into  the  street  where  he  lived  :  but  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract  ?  why,  the  whole  tribe  of  card-match-makers  vrUch 
frequent  that  quarter,  passed  by  his  door  the  y^ry  neyit  day,  in 
3o  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same  manner. 

at  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  London  cries,  that  there 
is   no  just   time    nor   measure  observed   in   them.      Our  news 
^ould  indeed  be  published  in  a   very  quick  time,  because  it  is 
a  commodity  that  will  not  keep  cold.      It  should' not,  however, 
be  cried  with  the  same  precipitation  as  fire  ;  yet  this  is  generally 
the  case :  a  bloody  battle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  another 
in  any  instant.     Every  motion  of  the   French  is  published  in  ^ 
great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our  gates. 
This  likewise  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in  such  a  manner, 
30  that  there  should  be  some  distinction  made  between  the  spread- 
ing of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an  encampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal, 
or  a  Spanish  mail.      Nor   must  I  omit,  under    this  head,  those 
excessive  alarms  with  which  several  boisterous  rustics  infest  our 
streets  in  turnip-season  ;  and  which  are  more   inexcusable,  be- 
cause these  are    wares  which  are  in  no   danger  of  cooling  upon 
their  hands. 

'  There  are  others  who  affect  a  very  slow  time,  and  are,  in  my 

opinion,  much    mo^e  tuneable  than  the  former ;  the  cooper  in 

particular  swells    his  last  note  in  an  hoUow  voice,  that  is  not 

40  without  its  harmony :  nor  can  I  forbear  bein^   inspired  with  a 
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most  agreeable  melancholy   when  I  hear  th^i^  ^.a      a      , 

air  with  wWch  the    public  are  ver^  ofteraskefi^^^^^^ 
u  \^  tn  TY^P^nH  ?       V  asicec/,  if  they  have  any 

'^  l^nT^t^hi  H^f.'"'"  T'J.  '"^^^'•>^ '"^y  ^«^^est  to  you  many 
other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  natui^,  in  which  the  music 
iswonaerhilly  languishing  and  melodious, 

'  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time  of  the  year  which 
is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  dili  and  cucumbers ;  but  alas  !  this 
cry,  like  the  song    of  the  nightingale,  is  not  heard  above  two 
months.     It  would  therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
10  the  same  air  might  not  in  some  cases  be  adapted  to  other  words. 
*  It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious  consideration  how 
far,  in  a  well  regulated  city,  those  humourists  are  to  be  tolerated, 
who,  not  contented  with  the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  ' 
have  invented  particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their  own :  such  as 
was,  not  many  years  since,  the  pastry-man,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  coUj-moUy-puff :    and  such  as  is  at  this  day  the 
vender  of  powder  and  wash-balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
goes  under  the  name  of  Powder  Watt. 

*I  must  not  here   omit  one  particular  absurdity  which    runs 
20  through  this  whole  vociferous  generation,  and  which  renders  their 
cries  very  often  not  only  incommodious,  but  altogether  useless  to 
the  public :  I  mean,  that  idle  accomplishment  which  they  all   of 
them  aim  at,  of  crying  so  as  not  to  be  understood.  Whether  or  no 
they  have  learned  this  from  several  of  our  affected   singers,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me    to    say ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that    people 
know  the  wares  they  deal  m  rather  by  their  tunes  than  by  their 
words ;  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  country  boy  run 
out  to  buy  apples  of  a  bellows-mender,  and  ginger-bread   from 
a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissars.    Nay,  so  strangely  infatuated  are 
30  some  very  eminent   artists  of  this  particular  grace  in  a  cry,  that 
none  but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guess  at  their  profession  • 
for  who  else  can  know,  that "  Work  if  I  had  it,"  should  be  the 
signification  of  a  corn-cutter. 

'  Forasmnrh  therefore  as  persons  of  this  rank  are  seldom  men  of 
genius  T7^%.  X  think  it  would  be  very  proper,  that  some 
^^^  of  J^^llZe^nd  sound  judgment  should  preside  over  these 
Dublir>  ^  I  %hould  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in 
^xxuuc  cries,  who  ^^  ^^  tuneable  throats,  and  are  not  only  able 
our  streets  that  bave^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  rattling  of  coacbes 
hx    overcome  *^^Jeir  respective  merchandises  in  apt  phrases,  ^^a 
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in  the  most  distinct  and  agreeable  sounds.  I  do  therefore  hum- 
bly recommend  myself  as  a  person  rightly  qualified  for  this  post ; 
and,  if  I  meet  with  fitting  encouragement,  shall  communicate 
some  other  projects  which  I  have  by  me,  that  may  no  less  con- 
duce to  the  emolument  of  the  public. 


*  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

'Ralph  Crotchet.' 


Xfl'O.  295.     On  Pin  Money;  the  Spectator  condemns  it. 

Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  fcemina  censum : 
At  velut  exhausta  redivivus  puUuIet  area 
Nummus,  et  e  pleno  semper  tollatur  acervo, 
Non  uDquam  reputat,  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constant. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  361. 

But  woman-kind  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  sinking  fortunes  drain : 
Hourly  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear. 
And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

Drtden. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  I  am  turned  of  my  great  climacteric  ^^  and  am  naturally  a  man 
of  a  meek  temper.     About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  married  for 
my   sins,  to  a  young  woman  of  a  good  family,  and    of  an   high 
10  spirit  ;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with  me,  before  I  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  her  longer  than  that  of  the  Grand 
Alliance^.     Among  other  articles,  it  was  therein  stipulated   that 
she  should  have    400/.  a  year  for  pin  money,   which  I  obliged 
myself  to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one  who  acted  as  her 
plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.     I  have  ever  since  religiously  ob- 
served  my  part  in  this  solemn  agreement.     Now,  Sir,  so  it  is, 
that    the  lady  has  had  several  children  siiice  I    married  her;  to 
which,  if  I  should  credit  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  pin  money 
has  not  a  Jittle  contributed.    The  education  of  these  my  children 
20  who,    contrary  to    my  expectation,  are  bom  to    me   every  year, 
straitens  me  so  much  that  I  have   begged  their  mother  to  free 
me  from  the  obligation  of  the  above-mentioned  pin  money,  that 
it  may  go  towards    making  a  provision  for  her  family.     This' pro- 
posal makes  her  noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins,  insomuch  that 
finding    me  a    little    tardy  in  her    last    quarter's    payment,  she 
threatens  me  every  day  to  arrest  me  ;  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to 


she  has  several  play-debtsTh^r  ZS'  't  ''r  'Th  'h'"^  "^^ 

very  suddenly  and  «.  *    k  ^"'''  '^^"''*  ""*'  '^  discharged 

^  . '      -    '-'lat  she  cannot  lose  her  money  as  becomes 

a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if  she  makes  me  any  abatement  in   this 

article.     I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  take  an  occasion  from  hence   to 

give  your  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched, 

and  inform  us  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  among 

T  ^  f^^  ancestors ;  or  whether  you  find  any  mention  of  pin  money  in 

lo  C^rotius,  Puffendorf »  or  any  other  of  the  civilians. 

'  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

'  JosiAH  Fribble,  Esq.* 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  professed  advocate 
ror  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so  there  is  none  that  would  be  more 
unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
out  as  the  doctrine  of  pin  money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  un- 
*nown  to  our  great  grandmothers  and  not  yet  received  by 
jnany  of  our  modern  ladies,  I  t},!^^  jj  jg  for  the  interest  of 
both  sexes  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
20      Mr.  Fribble   may  not,  perhaps  be  much  mistaken  -where  he 

fuil?K-^''  *!!**    ''^f, ^"PP'ying    a   ^an's  wife  with  pin    money  is 
funaKhing   her    with  arms   against  himself,    and   in    a    manner 

^^T  r*'^^^^'"^h,.°  ^^   ^^n  dishonour.      ^^  "?*y  indeed 
fes^T  ^.f  f^'"''^'  S^ k"    P»-«Portion  as  a  wotnan  is  more   or 
'ess  beautiful,  and  her  husband  advanced    in   V^^*^'  ^^«  stands 
w  need  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and,  upon  a  treaty  of 
^arriage,  rises   or   falls  m  her  demands  Accordingly.       it  ^^^ 
^ewise  be  owned,    that  high    quality  in    a    tt^istr^^  does  very 
">"ch  ,„fla„,e  this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 
„  *«  where  the  age  and  c.rcumstanc^  of  both  parties  are  pretty 
"■"ch  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  «Pon  pin  money 
:'/fn'  extraordinary  ^"^  V^t  ^^  find  several  matches  broken  ofl^ 
"j  tnis  very  head.       ^nat    >vould  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  this    practice,    think  of  a  lover    that  forsakes  his 
.  ,^   because     h®    '/  "«*   willing  to  keep    her  in   pins  ?    but 
<tould  he  think    of  tte  «  ^^^^J^^  be  informed  that 

^'^isfive  or  si*  h«nd'-ed  pounds  a  year  for  this  use?  should 
*'  !lcauainted  -^^.^^  customs  J  told  the  sums  which  are 
;ln^,  f  Oreat  Britain  under  the  title  of  pin  money,  what  a 
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prodigious  consumption  of  pins  would  he 'think  there   was  in 
island  ?  A p'm  a  day,  says  our  frugal  proverb,  is  a  g-r-ottt    £^ ^y^^^^ > 
so  that  according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend  Kribble's  wite 
must    every  year  make  use  of  eight  millions  six  hundrea 
forty  thousand  new  pins ! 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  allege  they  compre- 
hend under  this  general  term  several  other  conveniences  or  Ji  e , 
I  could  therefore  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  country  women, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  Needle  moneys  v^^hich  might  have 
lo  implied  something  of  good  housewifery,  and  not  have  given  the 
malicious  world  occasion  to  think  that  dress  and  trifle  have  always 
the  uppermost  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several   of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in    defence    of   this 
practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary  provision  they  make  for  them- 
selves, in  case  their  husband  proves  a  churl  or  a   miser ;  so  that 
they  consider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they 
may  lay  their  claim  to  without  actually  separating   from   their 
husbands.     But  with  submission  I  think  a  woman  who  will   give 
up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room 
20  for  such  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom  she 
will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  may  very 
properly  be  accused  (in  the  phrase   of  a  homely  proverb)   of 
being  penny  nvise  ^nd  pound  foolish. 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals,  that  they  never  engage 
in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event  should 
not  answer  their  expectations ;  on  the  other   hand,  the  greatest 
conquerors  have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the  bridges 
behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or  die  in  the 
engagement.     In  the  same  manner,  I  should  very  much  suspect 
30  a  vv^oman  who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  con- 
trives methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  affection  of 
one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.     Separate  purses  between 
man   and  wife  are   in  my  opinion  as  unnatural   as  separate  beds. 
!  A    marriage   cannot    be    happy  where     the    pleasures,  inclina- 

I  tions,    and   interest   of  both  parties  are   not  the  same.    There 

'  is  no  greater  enticement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the 

I  sense  of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  hap- 

piness ;   as  a  woman   uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  person 
whom '  she   looks  upon    as  her  honour,  her    comfort,  and  her 
40  support- 


For  this  reason  1  *^  ^^^    very  much    surprised   at   the   be- 
haviour of  a  rougb   country-    squire,    who,    being   not   a    little 
shocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that  would  not 
recede  from  her  demands  of  pin  money,  was  so  enraged  at  her 
mercenary  temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath,  '  As  much 
as  she  thought  him  her  slave,  he   would  shew  all  the  world  he 
did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.'     Upon    w^hich  he  flew  out  of  the 
room,  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  says,  he  was  informed  by  one 
10  who  had  travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  he  passed  over  a  great 
tract  of  lands,  and  inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  was, 
thejr  told  him  it  was  the  Queen's  girdle ;  to  which  he  adds,  that 
another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  Queen's  veil  ; 
and  that  in  the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
ground  set  aside  for  every  part  of  her  majesty's  dress.  These 
lands  might  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's  pin 
money. 

»  •  ♦  *  *  * 

L. 

No.  299.     On  Pin  Money,  continued  ;  letter  of  Sir  John  En-uiiie. 
Male  Venusinam,  quam  te.  Cornelia,  mater 

Gracchorum,  si  ^u^  -^^^j^"'^^^^^^^^ 
Grande  supercilium    et  numeras  lu  f 

Tolle  t„„:^.  ~  Annibalcm,  .v"=3'  ^^^^^'^'^ 
In  castris ;  et  cum  to.a  Carthag.ne  m.gra^  ^^^  ^_   ^^^ 

Some  country-girl,  scarce  to  a  '^^^.'^^^i^' 
Would  I  much*  rather  than  Cornelia  wed, 

If.  supercilious,  haughty,  pro"**'   *  i„  her 'train 
She  brought  her  faAer's  triompbs  m  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthagiwa"  state ,  ^ 

Let  vanquish-d  knnibal  -it^o"t^°-  r^       J 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  ni^^  6«e.^ 

It  is  observed  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  the  story 
of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue  tnan  by  the  finest 
20  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.      In   ^^f/^^^  "tanner  a  repre- 
sentation  of  those   calamities    and     mistortunes    ^Yiicb  a  v/eak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures  and  lU-concert^^i  schemes  of 
life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper   impression  upon  our  ^inds  than 
the  wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that   can  be   ^^^^^   us,  for 
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like   follies  and  indiscretions   in  our    own  private 

avoiding   tlae    ^^  ^^^    ^^-^    ^g^son  that    I     lay  before    my  reader 

conduct.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^    leave  it  with    him  to  make  his   own 

^^^e  of  iC^^t^^^^  adding  any  reflexions    of    my  own  upon  the 

subject  matter. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, 
c  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah  Fribble, 
Esq.,  with   your  subsequent   discourse  upon    pin  money,  I    ^o 
presume   to   trouble   you  with   an    account   of  my  own  case, 
lo  which  1  look  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire 
Fribble.      I    am  a  person  of  no    extraction,  having  begun  the 
world  with  a  small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some  years 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Anvil.     I  have  naturally 
a  very  happy  genius  for  getting  money,   insomuch  that  by  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty  I  had  scraped  together  four  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds,  five  shillings  and  a  few  odd  pence.       I  *^^" 
launched  out  into  considerable  business,  and  became  a  bold  trader 
both  by  sea  and  land,  which  in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  consider- 
able fortune.     For  these  my  good  services  I  was  knighted  in  the 
20  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  vs^ith  great  dignity  among 
my  city  neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  lohn  Anvil    Being  i«  ^J 
':7:::7  T'^'^T  L^"^  ^^^  bent  tpon  making  a  fam^ 
ofJnThi     H  •'  7,^^^"^^.^^^\  ^y  <iescendaL  should  have  ^^ 
of  good  blood  m  their  vems.   In  ord*.,.  ^     .1.    ,       j    i/^ve  to  1^°^ 

Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  .^oman    Y  '  ,>v     tTcu'  ^bo^ 

the  marriage-treaty,  I  threw  her  ^     !     ''^  '^'''^'^^'         «,ur  O^*^ 

papere  call  it,  desiring  her  to  wrif      "'"**  W^''^^"'  '^  ^.    She 

was  very  concise  in  her  demands    •  "P'''*  ^*  ^^^  ""^  lZ  i»^ 

of  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation\'J'"^*'*'«  ^^'^  ''^''\TL  eo"**!^ 

30  in  her  hands.     Her  father   anH   k   ™^  ^*™''y'  s^""^*^      ged'"^  ^ 

averse  to  this  match,  and  would  **^^ers  appeared  exc    ^^^  jt 

present  are  so  well  reconciled"***^  see  me  for  some  time . ^^ost 

every  day,  and  have  borrowed        ^*^**  ^^^7  dine  with  «»«   ^^^\ 

my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  *^**^^*<ierable  sutns  of  n*^'     b«w 

kind  her  relations  are  to  me.        ^^  ^ith,  when  she  she^    .j  you 

before,  but  what  she  wanted   i^^^  ^^ad  no  portion,  as  I      spirit. 

She  at  first  changed  my  name  ^  *^*-tune,  she  makes  «P  '  V»' 

writes  herself  Mary  EnviUe  »        *^    Sir  lohn  Envil,  and  ^  ^  t,er, 

whom  she  has  christened  With  th  *  '^^Ve  had  some  c\Mr^  >, 

^^i'-names  of  her  family'* 
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as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the  homeliness  of  their  parentar^ 
the  father's  side.    Our  eldest  son  is  the  honourable  GddHy  fiw  ^^ 
Esq.;  and  our  eldest  daughter   Han*iot  Enville.       Upon  h^^   ^^^-tj 
coming,  into  my  family,  she    turned  off  a  parcel    oi  very  q^    ^:^^     ^ 


servants  who  had  been   long    with  me,  and  introduced  itx    *.J^^6^^ 
stead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and  three  or  four  very  g^w^^^^ 
fellows  in  laced  liveries,  besides  her  French  wroman,  who  i^       ^^^.^ 
petually  making  a  noise  in  the  house  in  a  language  which  Ho>5^^:^ 
understands  except  Lady  Mary.     She  next  set  herself  to  r^-^.  ^^^xT 
10  every  room  in  my  house,  having  glazed  all   my   chimney^p.  ^^^^•^ 
with  looking  glass,  and  planted  every  comer  with   such  he^i^^^^ 
china,  that  I  am  obliged  to  move  about  my  own   house  WitK  Oi> 

greatest  caution  and  circumspection,  for  fear  of  hurting  sq^     ^^^ 


our  brittle  furniture.     She   makes  an  illumination  once  ^     ^     Oj^ 
with  wax  candles  in  one   of  the  largest  rooms,  in    order,  a    ^^^Ic 
phrases  it,  to  see  company.      At  which  time   she   always  ^      .^tl^ 
me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myself  to  the  cock  loft,  that  r  ^^^^^ 
not  disgrace  her  among  her  visitants  of  quality.     Her  f^       ^^^ 
as  I  told  you  before,  are  such  beaus  that  I  do  not  much  car^^^, 
20  asking  them    questions;    when    I    do,  they  answer  m^   ^,^  fo,! 
saucy  frown,  and  say  that  every  thing  which    I   find  f^^j^  ^^h    ^ 
was    done  by  my  Lady  Mary's   order.     She  tells  me  tj^      ^it^ 
intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with    their  next  hverj^g^  ^    sfc^ 
lately  observed  the  footmen  of  two  or  three  persons  ^f'  ^^'n^ 
hanging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by  their  sides.       ^^^^Jty 
as  the  first  honey-moon  was  over,  I  represented  to  her  |.^  ^^on 
reasonableness  of  those  daily  innovations  which  she  itiad^   •     ^^^ 
family ;  but  she  told  me  I  was  no  longer  to  consider  ,j^^^   ^y 
Sir  John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband ;  and  added,  with  a  fro^^^^^  ^ 
;o  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she  was.      I  was  surp^jg^  /J^*  that 
treated  thus,  after  such  familiarities  as  had  passed  b^t^^,         ^^ 
But  she  has  since  given  me  to  know  that   whatever  fr^^^  ^^  ^^• 
may  sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in  general  to  ^^    ^^  ^^e 
with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  her  birth  and  quality.        q  ^^^^?^ 
dren  have  been  trained  up  from  their    infancy  wit|^       "^  ^"^*" 
accounts  of  their  mother's  family    that  they  know    ^^^^  ^^^ 
of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  produced     T^^ .^  ''':"^^ 
tells  them  that  such  an  one  commanded  in   such  a   ^^'^^^'^^^^^ 
ment,  that  their  great  grandfather  had  a  horse  shot  Uj^^     ,^^  ,^ 
o  Edge-hill,  that  their  uncle  was  It  the  siege  of  Bud^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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^rt,eT  daticed  in    a  ball  at  court  with   the  duke  of  Mon- 
^^^k  a\>vitvdatice  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same  nature.   I 
«!^  tbe  ot\ier  day  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a  question  of 
«vv  Uttie  daugViter  Harriot,  who  asked  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
tanocence,  v,Vl  1  «ever  told  them  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
that  had  been  in  my  famUy.     As  for  my  eldest  son  Oddly,  he 
has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that    if  be  does  not 
tnend  his  manners  1  shall  go  near  to  disinherit  him.    He  drew 
his  sword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told  me 
,o  that  he  expected  to  be  used  like  a  gentleman ;  upon  my  offering 
to  correct  him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  stept  in  between 
us,  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  consider  there  was  some  dif- 
ference between  his  mother  and  mine.     She  is  perpetually  find- 
ing out  the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my 
children,  though  by  the  way  1  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like 
me  as  he  can  stare,  if  I  durst  say  so  ;  but  what  most  angers  me, 
when  she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  she  has 
begged  me  more  than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as  litUe 
as  possible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  mv  awkward  tricks. 
2o      '  You  must  further  know,  since  I  a  J^  •  ^Jheart  to  yo«. 

that  she  thinks  herself  my  superior  t^  ^^""^  \  She  is  ^ 
quaUty,  and  therefore  treaL  mS  a  ^A '^°^  f  """'le  £^.  ^''•' 
does  not  know  the  world.  She  a^^""  ^'""'"'^^n  my  °^ 
business,  sets  me  right  in  point  .?f  f^"^**"  ^°  ""^^,a^e  ^^ 
her  about  any  of  my  shij^'^Tsel  ""^^^ ''"'  '^  K^f^^" 
with  her,  when  I  know  very  weU  ♦L^'*'*'^^*^  ^"^  Tfetber  *» 
a  flag-officer.  *      ^^  *»at  her  great  grandta" 

'To  complete  my sufTerinjts   =>.     ,.  .i.5«  au*^"^ 

of  a  year  last  past,  to  remove  i«*        *^  *«»"^  "'^  ^°'  Tt^  '^ 

3o  end  of  the  town,  promisinir    f         ^'^^  of  the  squares  at  ^    j  ^\ 

have  as  good  a  cock-loft  as  anv       ^^  encouragement  **^   ,»liich 

the  honourable  Oddly  EnviUe  M^'^^^eman  in  the  square ',         ,pes 

"".  T^  ""'^t'  "^  '•"P^^  '*^iU  bT*^-'  ^^ays  adds,  like  a  J^^^ 

In  short,  Mr.  Spectator  i  *«  ^ear  the  court  as  P^^V"" 
element,  that  to  recover  niv  ,  ***i  so  much  out  of  "^^  "otent 
to  begin  the  world  againT^^^  ^^^oiml  ^""^^  "^S'' 
am  m  for  life,  and  am  b^j!?^  »>«  pl2n  Tack  Anvil ;  b'J'^gre.t 
sorrow  of  heart,  '^'^'^^to  Scribe  myself.  ^"^  ^ 

L.  "^''  Wble  servant,         ^„t.' 

'John  1-nvu- 


F'OI^T'l/JViE:    HUNTERS. 


I^O.  811.     On  Fortune^stealer's  ^tnH  Fortune-hunters. 

Nee  Veneris  pharetris    ixiacer  est,  aut  lampade    ferret  • 
Inde  faces  ardent^    veniunt    a  dote  sagittae.  ' 

Juv.  Sat.   vi.  J  3^. 
He  sighs,  adores,   and    courts  her  ev'ry  hour; 
Who  would  not  do   as    much  for  such  a  dow'r  ? 

'MR.  Spectator, 
'  I  am  amazed  that  among   all  the  variety  of  characters 
which  jrou  have  enriched  your  speculations,  you  have  never      ^ 
us  a  pictxare  of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  vtrl^Q  Siven 
monly  go  by  the  name  of  fortune-stealers.      You  must  k:no     ^^'^- 
I    am  one  who  live  in  a   continual  apprehension  of  this       ^^*  ^^^' 
people,  >?vho  lie  in  wait  day  and  night  for  our  children,    ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
be  consicJered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.   *    -|-  *^^   n^ay 
father  of^  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin  to  look  upon  as  i^^^    ^'^  the 
lo  able,  and  who  has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  abi^-^^^^iage- 
six  years,      she  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  a^^^    these 
fortune-hunters  have  already  cas-t   their  eyes  upon  hej-         *  Tj^ 

care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  whenever  she  app    *    ^n^  ^  , 
public  assembly.      I  have  myself  caught  a  young  jack^^^    ^^   |  ^  ^^ 
a  pair  of  silver-fringed  gloves  in  the  very  fact.     You  m^^^^:s  ^^"^ 
Sir,  I  have  kept  her  as   a   prisoner  of  state  ever  since  ^K  ^^   k  J*"'^^ 
her  teens.      Her  chamber-windovi^s  are  cross  barred  ;   ^^    \i|^    ^^' 
permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  vp^ith  her  keepe>-    ^^^  ^  ^  '« 


teens.      Her  chamber-windows  are  cross  barred  ;   ^^ 
j^^.-nitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her  keepe,-    ^^%:r  j 
stayed  relation  of  my  own ;  I  have  likewise  forbid  ^4  "^ho    -^ 
^^of  pen   and  ink  for  this  twelvemonth  last   past,   an^j^    ^1^^  '^  ^ 
suifer  a  band-box  to   be    carried    into  her  room  b^^     cf^      ^'se 
been  searched.    Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  j   ^^^    i^   ^ot 
Wits'  end   for   fear  of  any  sudden    surprise.     Ther^  ^^   at  t^ 
or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles  ^^^^^-^^f  .f  ^  str^^^^^J^,  ,^y 
am  afraid  portend  m'    no  eood  ;   not  to  mention  a  tali  r^^^ch   ? 

this  winter.     My  t,-         ^^„    lifcewis*^     „«„*i      ^^,  tVof  ^1  ^'^t^e 
has  talked  to  her  tx^-  ^-Hrice    *^*       _^^  ..     **^  \vv  ,  r.     S^n 

and  that  she  iove^^^^J'-^.^^Wn  r/l^^^  ^.r^.^f^ 

her  life     She  gav^  ^  ^o^sUP  «^"i"  immediate*?",  x.po.  .Ki^?, 
my  whole   house  ^y  ^O     j^nt,.  ^^  her  ma^ ^  ^^spa^Aed     a. 

J»ue  and  ciy  after  1  ^   iD    "^  db***^  *^*»a^inaker,  ana 
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to  the  young  ladies  that  visit  her ;  but  after  above  an  bow's 
search  she  returned  of  herself,  having  been  taking  a  walk,  as 
she  told  me,  by  Rosamond's  Pond.  I  have  hereupon  turned  oS 
her  woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given  new  instructions  io 
my  relation,  who,  to  give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over 
all  her  motions.  This,  Sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety, 
and  makes  me  very  often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as 
I  am  afraid  she  is  even  with  me  in  her  turn.  Now,  Sir,  what 
I  would  desire  of  you  is,  to  represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe 
10  of  young  fellows  who  are  for  making  their  fortunes  by  these 
indirect  means,  that  stealing  a  man's  daughter  for  the  sake  of 
her  portion  is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery ;  and  that 
they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the  father,  whom  they  plunder 
after  this  manner,  by  marrying  his  child.  Dear  Sir,  be  speedy 
in  your  thoughts  on  this  subject,  that,  if  possible,  they  may 
appear  before  the  disbanding  of  the  army. 

^   T ^. 


'  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

*  Tim.  ^WATcnyrmsL,' 


20      Thenustocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whether 
he  would  chuse  to   marry  his  daughter  to   an  indigent  man  of 
merit    or   to  a  worthless  man    of   an  estate,   replied.  That  he 
should  prefer  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a 
man.     The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune-hunters  are  those 
who  turn   their    head   that   way,    because   they  are   good    for 
nothing  dse     If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  oi 
Coke   and    Littleton  n,  he    provides    himself  with   a   ladder  of 
ropes,  and  by  that  means  very  often  enters  upon  the  premises. 
The  same  art  of  scahng  has  likewise   been  practised  with  good 
30  success  by  many  military  engineers      Sf fo*  cJi!-       \    « 

rv,oi  ^        \        I  i«^«cf  Jr  ^       _I  stratagems  of  this  nature 

make  parts  and   industry  superfluous   anri   « ^.    i.   _^  ^i. 
.  .      ^  ^      "wub,  and  cut  short  the  way  to 

Nor  is  vanity  a    l^^s  motive  than  idlen**..^  4.    ^i.-    1  •  j     c 

./      A    frtTi  «,!,         ,        idleness  to  this  kind  of  mer- 
cenary pursuit.      A  top  who   admires  hie  ^  •  1 
^«*         .  .           -^cr^lnfiv.^      x-    ""^^^  "IS  person  m  a  glass,  soon 
enters    into   a    resolution    of   making    i^;„    ^                u      -1       * 

.uestionin,  but  -^  ^o^an  thi"?Lt  ^T:T,  w^  i,  £ 
as  much  justice  as  he  does  himself.  When  ,«  heiress  sees  a 
man  throwing    part.cu  a,  .^^^  S^^ J/" or  Sg^ud 

*rth,„  her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  he^If ;  but  if  withal 


^; 


^  WIDOWS.  ^^    ^^y  ^fheV^^x 

trityio^b^ts  «oV''' and  made  tbeir  ^e  ^*i^f  »V»x      ^^'tA 

tove^Vdons   ^"^^Tfetnale  «" J^  out    ^^^  bead  t:^ '^^^».^ 
fonne*  ^V  arrival  ot  a       propel        of  ^^uoe-b'^^t^*',, 

inv  tl^eit  wYioie  cotx^'^  .  «ven  Vvi^        j^e  ^^  ^.  ^    laying. 

employ  o^ffenus  »^     _^d  ^*  .    eveS-       .  v^eauties,    ^yji.  f 

^"  lo,ooo/.  sterling,  ^J     ^^st  ^  ^^^d   ^^  .^,^  of  a  f^^^^ss    rich 

^f^r«;  to  bear.    ^^^      r^e^    \^    tVve  ^^^"^  ^.n^d  ^^r  liis  horse, 

patters  to  ^,^3    ot     ^^o^        ^^ots,  ^^^^\^^Ued   Mpon  his 

^""?v  ^ti^  ^-^^T'dSW    -^  ''V-  ^^  It  te  always  found 
twenty  y^^^.^latelY  ^^  ^o^-  tells  us  that  » 

J  A«  \iP  ^°   \  •    ,i^uaV  &**  {ortune-liunters. 

and    made  ^V     ..v.  ^^is  ^^^v*  ^  ^Q^t  1"^  ^  ..  , .  v, 

wrui,  "^^  4-  eatn^  "^  ^    ^  _f  six  foot  high, 

success,  ^vivvj  ^eat  &**  .^^g  toNVtv  01  ^^  » 

ber  pte-enS^f  >ed  *e  g.ov.  -,  ^^  o.e  ot  o^er  oi  «.ese 

.A  i«  ^^^    svic^  *,_  cotvdMCt  •,  or,  *  ^      ^^  \>vA 


'>-^ 
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would  principally  consult  in  this  speculation.    The  stealing  or  su 
an  one  should  in  my  opinion  be   as  punishable    as     an    assa     - 
Where  there  is  no  judgment,  there  is  no  choice ;    and   why 
inveigling  a  woman   before  she  is  come  to  years    of    discre  i 
should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. — L. 


No.  371.     On  Whimsical  Notions  and  Practical  Jokes. 

Jamne  igitur  laudas,  quod  de  sapientibus  unus 
Ridebat?  Juv.  Sat.  x.  28. 

I  shall  communicate  to  my  reader  the  following  letter  for  the 

entertainment  of  this  day. 

*SlR, 

lo  *  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that  sort 
of  men  who  are  called  "  whims"  and  "  humourists,"  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world ;  for  which  reason  it  is  observed  that  our 
English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  its  characters. 

*  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  which  our  country 
produces,  there   are    none   whom  I  have    regarded  with    more 
curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of 
diversion  for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or  their  friends. 
My  letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take    delight  in  sorting  a 
20  company  that  has  something  of  burlesque    and    ridicule   in    its 
appearance.     I  shall  make  myself  understood    by  the  following 
example.     One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  -who  'was  a  man  of 
a  good  estate,  thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than 
in  a  jest.    As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,   observing  that  in 
the    great  confluence  of  fine  people  there  were  several  among 
them  with  long  chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  himself 
veas  very  much  distinguished,  he   invited  to  dinner  half  a  score 
of  these  remarkable  persons  who  had  their  mouths  in  the  mid- 
dle  of  their  faces.      They  had    no    sooner    placed   themselves 
30  about   the   table,    but   they  began  to  stare    upon    one   another, 
not    being  able  to  imagine  what    had  brought    them  together. 
Our  Bnglish  proverb  says, 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hall 
When  besrds   wag  all. 


PRACTZG^^L  JOKERS.  ^g 

It  proved  so  in  the  assetnl:>ly  j  am  now  speaking  of,  who, 
seeing  so  many  peaks  oi  tac^s  agitated  with  eating,  drinking' 
and  discourse,  and  observing  ^  the  chins  that  were  present 
meeting  together  very  o^^^  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every 
one  grew  sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much 
good  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alh'ance 
from  that  day  forward. 

'The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together  a  set  of 

oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky 

10  cast  in  their  eyes.      His  diversion  on   this  occasion  was  to  see 

the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong   connivances  ^  that 

passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 

'  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  exhibited  was  to 
the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
fill  his  table.     He  had  ordered   one     of    his   servants,  who  was 
placed   behind  a  screen,  to  write  down  their  table  talk,  which 
was  very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.       j^ 
appears  by  the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  though  their  con- 
versation never  fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken 
20  during  the   first  course ;  that  upon   serving  up  the  second,   0^^ 
of.  the  company  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them  that 
the  ducklings  and  asparagus  were  very  good ;  and  that  another 
took  up  the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  jest  did  not,  however,  go  off  so  well  as  the  former ;  for 
one  of  the  guests,  being  a  brave  man,  and  tuller  of  resentment 
than  he  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent 
the  facetious   inviter  a  challenge    in   writing,  which,  though   it 
was  afterwards  dropped   by  the    interposition  of  friends,  put  a 
stop  to  these  ludicrous  entertainments. 
30      *  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there  is 
no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  looked 
upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness    than  wit.      However,  as 
it    is    natural  for  one   man  to      refine   upon   the   thought  of 
another,  and  impossible  for  any  single  P^^^^".'  ^^^  great  soever 
his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art,    and  bring  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection,— I   shall  here  give   you    an    account    of    an  honest 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  upon  hearing  th^  character 
of  the  wit  above-mentioned,  has  himself  assumed    ^t,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,       jj^  invited 
40  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to   dmner,   ^ho  were  each 
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o 


-^^  HUMOURS. 
^fthem  famous  for   '^^^"^^""ll ^"^^X    ^^dnn^    . 
^\scoMrse,  as  «  D'ye  liear  tne,"  *  ^  ^^  ^^^^IZt'^'  ^^'"^^  ^'  ^^^^> 
^acU  of   tlie   guests    making  ^^^V^^t^^    ^        ^^^^  is/' ^^  and  so,  Sir." 
^atice  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  l^^^  i^^,-    ff  ^^  ^'^  particuJar  eie- 
^t^t  reflect  upon  himself  as  appeari^^  ^     Snbour,  that  he  could  not 
^f  the  company :     by   this  means,     t>efo        i,"^'^"^^"^  *^  **^  ^^st 
^ether,  every  one  talking  with  tH^    ^       ^^  *"^y  had  sat  Jong  to- 
^a^refully  avoidmg    his    favourite   ^Xpletf  ^^^  ^^''cumspection,  and 
cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  lia.<i  a  ^^^'  ^'^^  conversation  was 
though  less  of  sound  in  it.  greater  quantity  of  sense, 

^°        <  The  same  well-meaning  gentl^^^j^  . 

titne,  to  bring  together  such  of    l^ig  f  .  ^^^  occasion,  at  another 
2^  foolish  habitual   custom  of  swearing  ^T     ^  ^^^^  addicted  to 
the  absurdity  of    the   practice,  he     had         ^^^^  *°  shew  them 
tion  above-mentioned,  having  placed  an    ^^^^^^^  *°  t^e  inren- 
part  of  the  room.        After  the  second    ^^^^^^"^"sis  in  a  private 
their  minds  without    reserve,  my    honest^ f-'  ^^^"   men  open 
notice  of  the  many   sonorous  but    unnec  "^  ^^^^^  *^  ^^^^ 

passed  in  his  house  since  their  sitting  d^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
20  much  good  conversation  they  had  lost  T^^  .^^  tabic,  and  how 
superfluous  phrases.  «  What  a  tax/'  savs  h  ^//'"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  the  j  ^'  /^^"^d  they  have 
one  another."  Every  one  of  them  tootT^'°  execution  upon 
good  part.  Upon  which  he  told  them  thJ  t  ^^"^^^  reproof  in 
versation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it  h  h  ^'^^'^^^S  their  con- 
taken  down  in  writing,  and,  for  the  hnnL  ,  ordered  it  to  be 
it  to  them,  if  they  pleased  There  wer^f  \'^^^'  ^^"^^  ^^ 
might   have    been    reduced  to  two    had  iT  ^  ""^  ^'  ^^'^^ 

abominable  interpolations  I  have  befnro         '^^   "^'    ^^^^   those 
30  reading  of  it  in  cold  blood,  it  looked   ra^lfrJ'^^-     ^P°°  ^^ 
of  fiends  than  of  men.      In  short,  evei^  on  ^  <^onference 

self  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  h;,H  %.         ^''^"^bled  at  him- 
heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse.  P^^'^^^nced  amidst  the 

I  *^  shall  only  mention  anofh#*r  r.« 

of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  0^?"°".  t'T'''  ^^  "^^de  use 
I  the  pests  of  all  polite  conve«atfo„        j"'  """"i  °^  ™«».  who  are 

"  as  either  of  the  two  forn,err7ho2  th       T?"  """^  «  ""ch 

I  mean  that   dull   generation  of  ft„  ^^^  u        ""^""^  innocently  ■ 
together  about  half  a  dozen   of  hf    ''■*^"w       ^^  friend    iL' 
-^ected  ..h  this  strange   '^X^Xr^T^l^l  ^^r.^ 


sitting  down  entered  ^^^^^^^^^ege  of  Namur,  which    lasted 
till  four  o'clock,  their  Parting.     The  second  day  a  North 

Briton  took  possession  ottje        3^o„^^^  ^^.^^  .^  was  impossSe 

to  get  out  of  his  ^^^f^g^osSj^  the  company  staid  together 

The  third  day  was   engrossed  after  the  same  manner  by  a  story 
of  the   same  length.         ney  at    last  began  to  reflect  upon  this 
barbarous   way  of     treating    one    another,  and    by  this   means 
awakened  out  of    that  lethargy  ^ftj^  ^hi^h  each  of  them  had 
been  seized  for  several  years. 
ID      ^  As  you  have  somewhere  declared  that  extraordinary  and  un- 
common characters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  delight 
in,  and  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  I  thought 
this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 
I.  <  I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 

TSfo.  403.  T^^  Spectator  n^ies  dtywn  the  'various  comments  <whicb 
be  heard  on  the  false  ne<ivs  reaching  London  of  the  death  of 
the  French  king, 

Qi?i  mores  homimim  multorum  vidit. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  142. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quarters  and 
divisions,  I  look  upon  j^  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  respective  customs, 
manners,  and  interests.     The  courts  of  two  countries  do   not 

20  so  much  differ  from  one  annfTiPr    as  the  court  and  city  in  their 
peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conversation.     In  short,  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  James's,  notwithstand^^^^^^^^     Hve  under  the  same  laws 
and  speak  the  same  langua^  are  a  distinct  people  from  those 
of  Cheapside,   who   are   iSwise    removed   from   those    of    the 
Temple  on  the  one  side,  andThose  of  ^mithfield  ^n  t^^^^^ 
by  several  climates  and  degrees  in   their  way  of  thmkmg   and 
conversing  together.  -i      T 

For  ^is  reason  when  any  public  affair  is  ^P^^^^^^^^^^^^j,. 
love  to  hear  the  reflexions  that  arise  "P*"^  *\,''^  ,„d  to  ramble    ' 

30  tricts  and  parishes  of  London  and  >^«=^'"!!%'o   make  myself 
up  and  down  a  whole  day  together,   in   order 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenioiis  cou      /  j 
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,f,itish  coffee-houses     1  ^^  ..ry  A^^,,^^n^o^ 

£  our  most  eminent   politicians  orx    that  'noughts 

°   That  I  might  begin  as  near  the    fountT^T^I* 
ft«t  of  all  called  in  at    St.  James's,  whe~  r  ^      t    **  P*"^*'^'  ' 
"    rd  room  in  a  buz  of  politics.     The  snecll?^    ^'^^  "^^"^^  °"*- 
indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  fine',        "^^"^  •*"'  "^"^ 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  v^ere  so  verv  m.^l"  advanced  to 
a  knot  of  theorists  who  sat  in  the  inner  room  "If^.  "nP^ved  by 
of  the  coffee-pot    that   I  there  heard    the  whote  sT  "^V"^ 
archy  disposed  of,  and  all  the  line    of  B«..Jk  ^P^^'^h  mon- 

20  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  ^^^  Provided  for,  in 

1   afterwards  called    in   at   Giles's,  where    T 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  d/^n.^7.^  !^''^  ''^ 
Monarque.    Those    among  them    who  had  ""  ^'^^ 

interest  very  positively  affirmed,  that  he  ^f^"*^'*  the  whig 
about  a  week  since ;  and  therefore  proceeln  •fu^^''  *'"'*  ^^^ 
ther  delay  to  the  release  of  their  friends  j"  .V"''«"t  any  fur- 
their  own  re-establishment :  but,  findine  th  ^^'^^Th  and  to 

among  themselves,  I  proceeded  on  mv  miJL  ^°"'*^  °°*  *«f«« 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  slw  ^n  ,  P""^^- 
JO  low  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  M J^  t'^  '^"'"'^  ^l" 
at  the  same  time  with  myseif,  and  accosted  iTrJ'^  ^"*^'"^**  J«st 
ing  manner  :  '  Well,  Jack,  the  old  plfedli  ^  .  f""  ^^^  ^«"*>'«^- 
word.    Now  or  never,  boy      Ud  to  f i.  n    *  '^*-   Sharp's  the 

With^seve..otherdepiJgJ:/tr^^^ 

I  found  their  discourse  was    go^J  o^  f.  "^  f"^  '»*'>  Wifl-^ 

F^nch  king  to  that  of  Mo„s£  Bo1,/Ju    R^i   '*'^*''  "^  *« 

and  several  other  poets,  whom  they  ^^^  e«^*?;'  CorneiUe.- 

^-.on,  as  pe^ons  who  would  have  ol^Slt^  TtiT"^ 


noble  eiegies  on  the  deat    of   ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^  eminent 
a  patron  of  learning- 

At  a  coffee-house   near   the      TenipJe,    I  found  a  couple  of 
young  gentlemen   ^^^  f     J^^*^    ^^rt/y   in   a  dispute    on   the 
succession  to  the  ^J"?'"^  ."^^^archy.     One  of  them  seemed  to 
have   been   retained  f  J^^vocate  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
other  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  n      ^j^^^  ^^^e  both  for  regulat- 
ing the  title  to  that  kingdom    by  the  statute-laws  of  England ; 
but,  finding  them  gomg  put  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to 
lo  Paul's   church-yard,  where  I  listened  with   great  attention  to 
a  learned  man,  who  gave  the    company  an  account  of  the  de- 
plorahle  state  of  France  during  the  minority  of  the  deceased 

king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-street;  where 
the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news, 
(after  having  taken  a  pjpg  of  tobacco,  and  ruminated  for  some 
time),  *  If,'  says  he,  *  the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  season ;  our  fishery  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past,' 

20  He  afterwards  considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man 
would  affect  our  pilchards  and,  by  several  other  remarks,  infused 
a  general  joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

I    afterwards  entered  a  by  coffee-house    that  stood    at   the 
upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane  where  I  met  with  a  non-juror,  en- 
gaged very  warmly  with  a  lace-man  who  was  the  great  support 
of  a    neighbouring  conventicle       The    matter   in   debate    was 
whether  the  late  French  k^nrwas  most  like  Augustus  C^^ar,  ^r 
Nero.    The  controversy  was  Jrried  on  with  great  heat  on  both 
sides,  and,  as  each  of  ^thTm  Soked   upon  me  very  frequently 

30  during  the  com^e  of  th^r^Iate    I  ^^^  ^"^""  "^"^^  apprehen- 
sion  that  they  would    apLf  to  me  ;    and  therefore  laid  down 
X  A.    u  appeal  to  me  ,  ^    Cheapside. 

my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of  ""r  JfJ  "'^  f„„^5  o„e 
I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  .t'^e  b^forej  fou   ^^   ^ 
to  my  purpose.    The  first  object  I  met  m  ^^e  cone  ^^^^^^ 

person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  ^^^  ^ 

kmg;  but  upon  h>s  explaining  himself,  I  fo««^  j^^^i  ^l^ 
not  anse  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  to^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  , 
out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before  he  hear  ^^  ^^^  ^ofFee- 
upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was    the   ora  ^^^^^^   ^^ 

40  house,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  fl"", 
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«r^pk  before, 
witness  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  weeK  ^^^^^ 
that  the  French  king  was  certainly  dead ;  to  -^^^'""^^^ ^^^nce, 
that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from  ^ 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  l^^^^^^ority, 
these  together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  g^^^^  ^  that 
,  there  came  in  a  gentleman    from  Garraway's,  who  toi       ^^^.^^ 

there  were  several  letters  from  France  just  come  in,  w     ^^^^^^ 
I  that  the  king  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  ^^        ^^^Jber- 

i  the  very  morning  the  post  came  away ;  upon  which  t  ^.^^ 

;  lo  dasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  ^?\J^^ce 

j  and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confusion.    This  m        5^^^^ 

put  a  stop  to  my  travels,  which  I  had  prosecuted  with  ^  ^^^ 

satisfaction  ;  not  being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  a 
opinions  upon  so  great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how  na    ^^^ 
upon  such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  consider  it 
a  regard  to  his  particular  interest  and  advantage. — L« 

^O.  407.      On  Gesture,  Action,  and  Delivery ;  neglect    of  ibem  by 

public  speakers  in  England, 

Abest  facundis  gratia  dictis. 

OvTD,  Met.  xiii.  12  7- 

Most    foreign  writers  who   have  given  any  character  of  the 
^msh.  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow  in  general 
^o  ^^  ^^^    I>eople  are  naturally  modest.     It  proceeds  perhaps  from 
^s  our    national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed  to  make 
^^   of    less   gesture    or   action  than    those  of  other  countries. 
^^  preachers  stand  stock    still  in  the    pulpit,  and  will   not  so 
ch     as      move  a  finger    to    set   off  the    best  sermons   in   the 
.  °'*'^-         AVe  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and 
^^l    l>iit>lic  places  of  debate.      Our  words  flow  from    us  in  a 
^oottt     crontinued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice, 
^otiorts       of  the  body,   and  majesty  of    the    hand,  which  are  so 
^Uch       c^^lebrated  in  the  orators    of  Greece  and    Rome.      We 
^^  can  tails:      of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and'  keep  our  temper 
a    cJi^cr<zmrse  which  turns  upon  everything  that  is  dear  to  us. 
/Tiou^ti.     <z>Tir  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it 
's  not    ^.tz^l^    to  stir  a  limb  about  us.     I  have  heard  it  observed 
^ore    tb^zTK     once    by  those  who   have   seen    Italy,  that  an  un- 
^''avelleci         JEnglishman    cannot  relish  all    the    beauties  of  Italian 
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pictures,  becau«»  fi, 

often  such  as  a^e  nec^T  .w'^  ^"^  "^^^^^^^^  ^''^  '^^^  -^^ 

fZ^^  an  Italian  in  ^^    f  l""     m,^  '''""^">^-     ^°^  ^^^  ^^  °ot 

<^^at  noble  gesture  .  "   ^"^P'*'  ^^^^  °ot    know  what  to  make  of 

at  Athens,  whereTh^"  Raphael's  picture    of   St.  Paul  preaching 

^'■^^s,  and  pouri         ^^^^^  ^^  represented  as  lifting  up  both  his 

audience  of  P.     ^^  °"^  ^^®  thunder   of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an 

*^^  the  Voice  Proper  gestures  and  vehement    exertions 

They  are  a  f  h"**'  ^^-  ^°^  much   studied    by  a   public  orator. 

every  thing  h         "^  <^ominent  to  what  he    utters,  and  enforce 

*»"«un]ent  he  ^  ^'^^  ^''^  ^^^^  hearers  better  than  the  strongest 

and  fix  y,g.   *^*"  njaie  use  of.    They  keep  the  audience  awake, 

^n»e  time  thatfl^" *'°"   *<>  w'bat    is    delivered  to  them,  at   the 

himself  with     ,  ^J'  shew  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected 

^'**'ent  gesturl    '  ^*  so   passionately  recommends   to   others. 

'?«   ignorant    an!?''  ''ociferation  naturally  shake   the  hearts  of 

^t^^'Wng  is     '  f  ^  fiil   them  with  a  kmd   of  religious   horror. 

^'®   at   the  .;  ^   ^^quent  than   to  see  women  weep  and  trem- 

'°  quite  out  oft?*'  «f  a  to^Sg  preacher,   though    he   is   placed 

P^^P'e  lulled  i?*"  ''^an-nriL   in  England  we  very  frequently  see 

:r'»<>  ^ould  bf  ^^P  ^ithVolid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety, 

**»«  Mowhi«    '^''"ned    Ind    transported   out  of  themselves  by 

If  n«„      ^  ^'><1  di<!f  ^f  enthusiasm, 

voice  ZT'^'  When      •^•'^"^  tlied    with   such  an  emotion  of 

^hich  ,,.„  *  ^Xpecf  T^^^  ..«v  of  those  admirable  du=courses 
''ecomin^  P"nted  in  ^"^  "*tue  were  they  delivered  with  a 
«°d gesture,      "'■'  ann''^'"  ^"rife   «»<»«'  agreeable  graces  of  voice 

^^  health  K       *ftat  «  *    tatin  orator  very  much  impaired 

*•■">  whirl  7  ^Js    ,  '^*»^  great  *;•     -^    this  vehemence  of  action, 

likewise  ^^^  ^J^^^^u^    ^""himself-    The  Greek  orator  was 

of  his  anf,     *>  fa»l  *'^   deli^e''.  »     articular  in  rhetoric,  that  one 

o^er  the  *^"'''sts       ^Us  for   t***^    banished  from  Athens,  reading 

^^'n?  iis  J^'on'  '*!'^Om  be    ^^^procured   his   banishment     and 

%we«^«cis     ^hi\^      b»**      P^  not  forbear  asking  them.  If 

•""ch  l^,*"  >»a  J   ^^2^  .    it,    -^^^   the  bare   reading   of  it,  how 

""•™^C>0^^*^    ^^ctea     ''Cen   alarmed,  had  they  heard 

*°    Howcl^'f'o^^    t?^  t»*^^     ^torm  of  eloquence"? 

*•*c^«»»fe*^^'^suct»  »/7n   comparison  of  these  two 
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^  orator  often  make  at  tbo  ;^^^  ^ 

great  men,  ^^^^  ,^^itb  the  most  insipid  sereni^^^  ^^^^h  hr,m. 
ing  up  liis   bead   ^^  ^jg   that  reaches  down    ^^   ^ncf  5^n?i% 
the  sides    of  a    i<=^  ^i^gre   is   often   nothing    jj^     ^/s  mMe/ 

The  truth    of   it        '^^    ^^   English    speaker.       v^**^    "dicxhox^i 
than    the    gestures  ^^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^.^  pockets    !''' ^ ''"  '""'' 

of  them  i^«/^^^"^S,^;e^    and  others  looking  with  ^  f '.f  T 
they  can  thrust  O^^^^^^^         ^^  J^^^^       €rrea     attention 

00  a  piece  of  paper  .  .  «  ^'i    it;   70U  may 

see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  i^s  hands, 
moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes 
the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
clieapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  oi 
tHe  British  nation.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young-  man, 
and  used  to  frequent  Westminster-hall,  there  was  a  counsellor 
wlio  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his  hand, 
which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the 
whiJe  he  was  speaking :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a 
word  without  it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry 
than  wise,  stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  plead- 
^^S ;   but  he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause 


by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and 

^herefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give  rules 

J^f  c>r-atory  ;  but    I    believe   every  one    will    agree  with  me  in 

r  'h'    ^^^^    ^®   ought  either   to   lay  aside   all    kinds   of  gesture, 

^  w:hieii     seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation), 

uL  ^^      ^^ast  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  ex- 

^x^    ^^    'L-  ^^^^^'^ogances  in  Female  Dress  ;  bats,  riding-coats  ; 

^^   ^^^bions  un-Engli,k, 

duo  sunt,  at  forma  duplex,    nee   faemina   dici 
Puer  ut  possint,  neutrumque   et   utrumque  videntur. 
^^  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  378. 

^^at    nev^x-  *^^  ^^V^^  I  give  the  public  are  written  on  subjects 
^^is   k.ijrL^^  ^^^y^  hut  are    for    ever  fixed    and  immutable.     Of 

^-'*e  all  my  more  serious    essays  and  discourses;  but 


roenandcontemP  ^ffec  the       ^^        *^t  mates  it, 

ridiculous  custom.       ^orld,  ^^er  ^egat^       j:.f   j^^^  ^ 

appearance  »tx    the        ^ticoat  n  hes  l^^^O   3^^^,^  j,^^  ^ 

obsened  its   «vo^       f^^e   I        g^^  time  it  ap^^^  «nteJl,ge„c« 
,0  nmster  thetn^f^^^a  tb^ J'Sntion  several  oth^^--d  ma  p„b- 
of  the  coloured  n  ^^^e  «"  bestow©^    JV.*^e  I'te  coa- 

Sc  assembly    1 -^^M    v^b^cb      ^e  uas^*,^   tSo?'""""'  f'".'"- 
tingent  subjects.  "P  effectuauy  h  ^frain      "^^^'^'t'es 

S    th«  means  1  ba'^  ^^gm,  that  1  -    _., .**»<»    posterity  win 

^l^^^e    occasion  to  ^f  ^j^^^  to  rehsi^   those  discoureei 

^*"     Ce  a  sufficient^**  ^^  ^^e    time   ^^en    they  wer^ 

^^^l  TJe  in  no  f  t^e  ^^  ^j„t   that    the   fashions    an? 

^bich  ^^'^^^ey  v;ai  be  ^^^^^  ^^^^tJC  conceits  of  my  ow,» 
■*^*'  1  I  attacfeed  ^^^  dmothers  could  not  be  so  whimsical 
'''^  St  tbeir  re*'\\tem.  ^or  this  reason,  ^en  I  think  o,^ 
go  a»^  ^„e  represent*^";  „olu«es  of  speculations  v^ni  make  about: 
^  fitire  my  several  ^  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of 
^^JorSed  years  ^^^^^gU  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion 

*  J   olate,  where 

ol**  P  ,     jle  extravagances  I  have  already  taken 

I'^^i'^ong  the   several  e  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j  ^ean  that 

''^  of  there  is  one  ^jj^gi^es  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  nditvg 
«''''*^^  ladies  who  dress  ^^^j.  ^.^  ^^  ^^.^  j^^^  .^^  ^  bag  ^^^ 
<»^  *^^  nd  a  periw'g'  or  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  opposite    sex. 

co»^    ^    in  imitation  01         ^  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of 
^  ribb«»'  ^  yesterday  s  P^'P^  ealth,  I  shaU  here  take  notice  of 

AS  i»  "^y^es  in  «"«  '^"Xone  person.     1  have  already  shev,n 
the  *^?Jareoftwosexesmon   P  ^^^^ .   ^^^^    .^ 

this    rn'_^t"        ^^j^  •n?"«'f ^  J  hitherto  said,  1  am  inf^r^^f  ^^^^t 
rJ^tTJ:?*  -f  rS^tt^rrat  atyare  stiil  very  mucb  .n.e..ed 

^^:."?e- leT^Sl  -  at  my  «end  ^r  Rog  J  -  ?— V^^ 
^'f  ^eme«»b^7;;;twelvemontb,  an  equestnan  lady 
about    this  ^  ^^  ^^^_  ^^.^,a  from  this  selection. 
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^^    ^    tbe   plains    which     lay   at     a    distance  from  his 

^^    ^  t         ^^^^    walking    in    the  fields  with  1117  o\A 

<vV^^     \^  ^T^atvts  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so  strange 

0^  get"  ^i^ed  one  of  them   who    came  by  us  what  it 

<v^  ^^^t\  tfve  country  fellow  replied,  '  'Tis  a  gentlewoman, 

vtr  ^1^^  ^t^^^^  f  presence,  in   a   coat   and  hat.'     This  pro- 

^         ^  ^e^\  ^\  '^^rtb  at  the  knight's  house,  where  we  had 

^^  ^0p    ^X^^  ^"^^  ^f  another  of  his  tenants  who,  meeting 

^  X^O-^      ^S^^    ^^^   ^^   ^^e    high-way,   was   asked  by  her 

\et<^^^aS  ^^'^^^W  Hall  ?      The  honest  man  seeing  only 

\;tv^1^       oi  '^^  ^^erist,  replied,  'Yes,  Sir';  but  upon  the 

.  -p^V  ^  «v<^b^"^^y  Sir  Roger  de   Coverley  was  a  married 

Yues^^^  '  pped  liis  eye  upon   the    petticoat,  he   changed 

into     -j^ese  li^"^aphrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days, 

y^^  ^     •♦idi^^^^^^'^   should  we    have  seen  her  described 

^at  an     ^  gj^tiristl     He  would   have  represented  her  in 

excellen  ^  ^^^j^ter  monster  than  the  Centaur.     He  would 

^       f       ^crific^^  or  purifying    waters,   to   expiate  the 

f      cb  ^    prodigy.      He  w^ould  have    invoked  the 

"^f  ^P    f     or    I>ucretia,  to  see    into   what    the    Roman 

ad  transformed  themselves 

my  own    part     I    ^^  for  treating  the  sex  with   greater 

'^ss,  and   have    all  along  made   use  of  the    most   genUe 

s  to   hnfr,.,   ^\ye^ta  off  from   any   little  extra, vagance   into 

f^ey  ^  ^     ^\mes  unwarily  fallen ;  I  think  it  however 

^h  He  ^^  s^'"^^'  i^ggp  up  the  partition  between  the  two 

md  ^   Pessary  to        ^^  ^^  smallest  encroachments  which 

^  ^^  ^^^  notice     ^^^^      I  hope  therefore  that  I  shall 

ar  ^^  ^^s  upon   the    ^^^^  ^^  ^^is  subject.     I  am  sure  my 

^Wes^  'iiore  ^<^^^^^se   my  daily  lectures  have   profited 

^^e  ^     ^ho  peruse   t    ^^^    capable  of  giving  into  such  an 

^^oUs  V?  ^^^^>  '^  they    -^^^2d  not  have   mentioned,    had   I 

^^h  trx    ^^^'     l^bis    ^       ^^y   female  readers  in  Hyde  Park, 

f^^^d  ^^  ^'^^  of  th^^^    ^    masculine  assurance,  and  cocked 

J'^niJ^Pon  me   ^^^^  ' 

jt?^  Pa«.  ^y^^ce.  ^^ixeral  key  to  the  behaviour  of  the 

^h  '  ^'Jd       ^b^ve  ot^^      ^^x    singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress, 

-«cf^  i|.  ^^^'Jlsee  tt^^   Sortie  evil  intention;  and  therefore 

^  ^ot  ,  ^^  JJot  witl^^^*^*^   of  ^^  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 


u 
s 
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more  eflfectually  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  set  them  right 
in  this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  consider  with  them- 
selves whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  tigure 
entirely  female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every 
day  in  our  glasses :  or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon 
their  own  hearts,  and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should 
they  meet  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack  boots, 
and  at  the  same  time  dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night- 

raile  ^. 
ID      I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all  brought  to  us 
from   France,  a  country  "which  has  infected    all  the  nations  of 
Europe  with    its   levity.        I     speak  not  this  in  derogation    of  a 
whole  people,  having  more    than  once    found   fault  with   those 
general  reflexions  which  strike   at  kingdoms    or  commonwealths 
in  the  gross:    a  piece  of  cruelty,  wHich  an  ingenious  writer  of 
our  own  compares  to  that   of  ^^^^S^^a,  who  wished  the   Roman 

people  had  all  but  one  ^^^^^j'^ZJ^^  J^'^}^  behead  them  at  a 
blow.      I    shall   therefore     only^remark^^^        ,3   1,,^,^^^ 

assurance   are    in   a    P^^"^^^":  ,,7°^^^     ^^^  qualifications  of  the 
.o  French  nation,  the  same  "^f"'^^^^^  .^^^  not  give    he 

same  off-ence  to  that  people,  which    they  produce  amon^    f  k 
Tour  tn  country.      Modesty  is  o.     distinguishing  chfra^t^ 
as  vivacity  is  theirs:  and  >^^^^,.*j!^'  ^^r  national  virtue  an^       ' 
Tn    thT  female  beauty,  ^-\^^'^l,:^^    British  ladies  ar:^^? 
brated  above  all  others  m  ^^^^^^^"^^^^^^  up  the    ^t 

amiable  object  that  the  eyeofnia"  ^an  ppss.bly  behoJd.^c:^  ^^'' 

Ifo.  457.     On   Whispered  Ne^s    and   Scandal;   Peter  Husj,   ^^^ 

Lady  Blast. 

.  ..     «rf  orsBclara  minantis. 
Multa  et  pr*  jj^^  ^^^  ..  ^  ^ 

I  shaU  this  day  lay  b^''';  J^idlX'^^'^i'^lSlJZ  '""^ 
same  hand  with  that  of  '^*/A.ould  take  in  the  whole  drS°^*'* 
for  a  printed  newspaper  that  sbo  circle  of 

^c-  tVke  penny-post, 

'  ^  mV  last  Friday's  letter  in  »u- 

'  The  kind  r«       .        ^.1  g^^^  ^''"=h 


^  No.  4S^» 
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rt  oO  ^  ^  subject  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  me  lo  \vj 

^      ^^ ^   or  three   more  ;    for,    you  must  lino^,  Sir,  that 

\  V>toac     ^^    ^    .^o^^'^y^^  ^-^^  Lowndes^  of  the  learned  world,  and 

Yjeiote  ^    po^^    ^rtY  scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have 

^tc  lOO    -  ^^]g:    ^    ^liough  all  the  money  "we  raise  by  \t  is  on  our  own 

c^^'^oved  of  ^^^  c>^^  private  use. 

a^pV      ^^^  fcF^  thought  that  a  News-letter  oi  whispers,  written 

f^^.  have  0^^^$^  ^^^*^  about  the  kingdom  after  the  same  manner 

T)ost,  a^^        J^^^'''  ^''*  I^awkes,   or  any  other  epistolary  his- 

^^^^htof  ^^'  t:^^  bighly    gratifying    to    the   public,   as  well  as 

^   ,        xsi\S^    v»^     author.     By  whispiers   I  mean  those  pieces  oi 

jQ  -t^^**^'  ^gj  to    ^^^^      communicated    as    secrets,  and  which  bring  a 

t>^^^    which   ^'^     -t^  ^^  hearer ;  first,  as  they  are  private  history, 

l%e^^     ^eas^^^  ^    j)lace,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  oi 

^^      •     the  t*^^        ^t*c  t^e  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of 

^     \  \    Th^^^   ^tiitnend  it  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner  to 

^ca^^   *    ^^^  -^^         curious.     Sickness    of  persons   in    high   posts, 

^e'^^'   ^  q{  "t"^     .  ^  and  received  by  ministers  of  state,  clandestine 

t^^     y^  v\sV^^  ^  ^tiarriages,  secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applica- 

^^^  ^ViVps  an^       ^ith  their  respective  successes  or  repulses,  are 

*^P^5  for  P^^^    -^    -which  I  intend  chiefly  to  deal.     I   have  two 

«°  ^^g  tnater\a\s     ^^   ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^j^j  ^j^^  representative  of  a  species, 

*>ersons  that  jg^  me  with  those  whispers  which   I  intend  to 

vsrho  are  to  *^^^^j.espondents.    The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush, 

convey  *^^^  ^  ^he  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes :  the  other  is 

^jescenae      r    ^^^^^^  ^ho  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters 

the  old  y^^^  cities  of  London   and  Westminster.     Peter 

••,  the  two   great   ^         ,    ,     .  .     i-  ^i_  ^        «.    ,. 


Susb  has  a  whispering  hole  in  most  of  the  great 

Xl"*"  ..'^    ^..    -irp.  alone  with   him    in    a    iit-i. 


coffeehouses 


^  *-,™r.      If  .mu  ai"^  alone  with  him  in  a  wide    room,  he 

ahout  town,     ir  yu"  r  -^       j  1      •  r 

•  s  you  up  i  to  *  co"*^""  ™  '*»  *°d  speaks  m  your  ear.     I 

^°  hal^'  seen  Peter  seat  bi«'^lf  '"  '^  company  of  seven  or  eight 

oereons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  m  his  life  ;  and,  after  having 

looked  about  to  Le  there  was  no  one  that  overheard  him,  has 

comrtiiimc^it^i  to  tbei*»  '°  *  '""^  ''°'':^'  *"**  ""**^''  ''^^  ^^  "' 

secrecy,  the  deaih    of    »  «'^'''  ™''"  "*  *^.^  country,   who  was 

perhaps  a  fox.hul:!l„e   t^^  ""^T  "°'"^"*  this  account  was  given 

of  him      If,  UD  tx**    ^"*^""S  "»to  a  coffeehouse,  you  see  a 

circle  of  heU  b^  ^Mtyg  *'^^'"  **"*,  ''^'^'J'f  l^^S  close  by  one 

another,  it  is  ten  !"  jo^  *''''  my  fnend  Peter  is  among  them     I 

40  have  known  p^t       puf  1»^""^        ^  ^'^''        ^  ^''^  ^^  ^''^ 
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foreTwoithl'^''"''"^  ^^  Garrawaf 's,  by  twelve  at  WilVs,  and  be- 

a  secret  I  hav  T ^^*  ^^^^  ^^*^''  ^^s  thus  effectually  launched 

^^    to  one  an  th         ^^''^  ^^"  pleased  to  hear  people  whispering 

their  own  •   f  ^'  second  hand,  and  spreading  it  about  as 

whispering 'is  t^  ^^".?^"^*   ^'^^^^   ^''*'  *^®   ^''^^^  incentive  to 

^1  the  sec    t         ^^bition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought 

S'r'eat^r  n      i  ^"^  ^^^^S  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  access  to 

this  account  V^^"  ^ne  would  imagine.    After  having  given  you 

JO  old  Ladv  Bl    f     ^^^^  ^"^^'  ^  proceed  to  that  virtuous  lady,  the 

actions  of  th      ^^^  '®  ^^  communicate  to  me  the  private  trans- 

Xhe  Ladv  ni  "'"'"^  ^^^'e,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the  fair  sex. 

"^ahgnitv  in  K    '  ^""^  n^ust   understand,  has   such  a  particular 

^"^d  withers  evp'r  '^^'''P^'''  that  it   blights  Hke  an  easteriy  wind, 

particular  knac? ''^^^^tion  that  it  breathes  upon      She  has  a 

'tarried  ^hT        ^'  "^akin^    private  weddmgs,  and  last  winter 

^^C  can  M  ''^  ^omen  of  quality  to  their  footmen.     Her 

or  fill     ,.         ^^^^^  the  ^k        ^^^  r»f  an  innocent  young  woman, 

^^nCT'''  ''°"n.S,W  withVvariety  of  distempers.     She 

2oac«:io      .    ^  ^'S't  intn         '^     .      ^   and  a  distant  salute  into  an 

?J»'  Wmdmcj    •"»«  require'-  =  „,  t„,^  j^^. 

*f  "I  tt.  I/fc" '»  their   K'^'ton  not  but  I  staU  f«n,li 

P'«<="i?r  y-ou  .*  ^^cr«*'  f  tbis  project.  I  shall  in  the  next 
^all  hW  *°  yo^  *  SUetcb  ^'^^  *  »  monthly  pamphlet,  which  I 
t*«  yo  S>  ^"^ W  *Wber  f*"^  ^tatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not 
«dS'':i'«'*tS      *^    voor    SP^^^itbors  in  France,  Germany, 

^^ci  the; 
urope    )L 

'^'^TZ'^th^^^^^^^y    **^^Samed."     Several  late  pro- 
"sof  j,^     -^^       ,  ^^   is   *rV-fae  ^"i.^  ™anv  of  them  make  an 


mon*   ..'**•  .    *^      "     *.ve«*a-*        rountry,  who  publish  every 
'^^S^^^J-^l'l^^^^r  --f  of'ewirksoft^ 

in  Ei'\«V«  f  ^*   *«  i"  ^cc*'**'*  £  aU  such  books  as  are  prmted 
"An 3-  ^o,J  ^  ^    An  »^^^t  o*  .*     to  Dublish  every  month, 


^^vl>^^*li   of  ^^«.  v.bo  many 


302        Banners,  fashioi^s,  and  humovrs. 

uni!rV-*^^''«  '■»  the  illiterate  world,    encourage    me  m  te 
L™™,     *'^-     ^  ""^y'  «  tWs  work,  possibly  make   a  «v.ew  of 
seveial  p.eces  which  have  appeared   in    the    foreign  Account 
nor;""/""*'"^'''  though  they  ought  not  to    have    been  tato 
"nt  c?  •'"  ^"•••^^  ^hich  bear  such  a  title.      I  may  likewise  .J 
wo  consideration  such  pieces  as  appear  from  time  to  time  under 
pubi"?^'  «f  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  m 
auSorf^'lf '*"^^'  hy  the  title  of  "learned  gentlemen."  Our  partf 
^°  ment^  """  '^'^  afford  me  a  great  variety   of  subjecte,  not  to 
of  no  L  "•?'*°'^'  commentator:  and  others,  who  are  often  men 
enlar.rl"'^'  °'"»  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.     I  shall  nrt 
of  it  r  T"""  this  hint ;  but,  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made 
useful  ,*"  ^«t  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  so 

'•^  a  work  deserves. 
C.  '  I  am  ever,  ^ 

«  Most  worthy.  Sir,  «c. 


■Wo.  4QJ 
«%</  Ar    ^-ff'^-^ouse  Debates  ;  the  quarrel  betiveen  Count  Rechteren 
^-  Mesnager. 

Uti  non 
Compositus  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius:    in  jus 
Acres  procurrunt. 
f^      .  HoR.  Sat.  i.  7.  19- 

*-      Is 
^^f'ojns      ^^!^^^hing  pleasant   enough   to   consider   the    different 
20  ^^^      or  Y    ^^^    different    persons    have  of   the    same    thing.     I^ 
°  ^^e  *Xot:   T^   •  ^  condition   very  often  set  a  value  on  things  which 
^^e     ^^^a^^*^^^^^  ^y  ^hose  who  are  in  an  higher  station  of  life,  there 
^^^sor:^^^      ^  things  these   esteem  which  are  of    no  value   among 
^^O^     i>-j  ^    Vv  ^'^  inferior  rank.     Common  people  are,  in  particular, 
>^       ^   astonished  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests 
tes  which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios 
''^  ceremony  ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  business  of 
^ce    should  be   retarded    by  those  little  circumstances, 
^^ey  represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and- insignificant. 
^Slitily  pleased  with  a  porter's  decision  in    one  of  Mr. 
s    plays  ^  vi^hich  is  founded  upon  that  fine   distress  of 
^5    woman's  marrying  a  second  husband  while   her  first 
ving     The  first  husband,  who  was  supposed   to  have 
,    retummg  to  his  house  after  a  long  absence,    raises 


mtecb'       „t  t^''       »  "^      ir  cost-  ^coi^n*  .^iouswar.'      -ic^t; 

s-  ",s>t*  Tel.*'  =iwt  i  «r>  *<^  5~«^^s 

»  *\S  »»''^*"  ?or.  •"•  "=•■' 


„c    rAsis^roJsrs,  ajvi>  humours. 

V,  t  because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  'Kow/ 

footmen  to  him?  o^     ^^^  it  w^oiild  look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of 

sci^sYve, '\etmeteU  y      >      nose,    and   his    sovereign   not  to  take 

Fraivce  to  Yvave  a  D     ^^^.  ^^     j^    honour   to    defend   his  people 

notice  of  \t.    He  is        ^^  ^^^    i:)utch    will    be   so   insolent  to  a 

agamstYiostWities-,    an  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^.^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^ 

ZXV^LIZ  I  tlink  be  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to 

an  account  for  it.'  ^  j-     j.        a 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon   a  new  /oot    and 
10  seemed  to  be  very  ^ve\l  approved  by  most   that  heard  it,  till  a 
little  warm  fellow  who  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  fell  most  unmercifully  upon  his    Gallic  majesty,  as  en- 
couraging his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their  betters,  and  after- 
wards screening  them  from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  their 
insolence.     To  which  he  added,  that  the   French  nation  was  so 
addicted  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to  it  at 
the  general  congress,  there  would  be  no  walking  the  streets  for 
them  in  a  time    of  peace,  especially  if  they  continued  masters 
of  the  West  Indies.     The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal 
20  of  warmth,  declaring  that,  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he 
would  oblige    the  French  king  to  bum  his  galleys,  and  tolerate 
the  Protestant  religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath 
his  sword.     Fie    concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an 
insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute    was  now  growing  very  warmi,  and  one  does  not 
know  where   it    -would  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  about 
one-and-twenty,    who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an 
eye  to  the  law,    taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monsieur    Mes- 
30  nager   had    behaved  themselves    right    in  this    affair.      *  Count 
Rechteren/  says  he,  *  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servant 
had  been    affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would   have 
^one  him  justice    by  taking   away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way    that  he  might  have  thought  the  most  proper; 
^or  let  me  tell   you,  if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  i 

^nock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon  his  servants  being  beaten,  why,  he 
"^^ght  have  had  his  action  of  assault  and  battery.     But  as  the  case  ( 

'^ow  stands,   if  you  will  have  my  opinion.  I  think  they  ought  to  j 

40  bring  it  to  referees.'  j 


I  heard  a  great  «^  ^tion  ;  f<""  f"    patter  i^.  ^^^x*       *>«  /  „ 

too  high  a  nature  for  s         ^^^^^^^  '  ^o  compreS 

hend. — O.  ^ "^ 


^»;  Zeite 


thing  to  him  with   a»      ter :  after  which,  p       "^ne   same   tin^^ 
'°  Snted  him  with  a  le^     ^^^^^^^^^  the  r^J  »g  the  end  ^^ 

Sn  upon  W\^*"^' *I  observed,  in  the  ^"'"f  ^""J^  "^  !»^»- 
lier  Id"     r  uhdreW.      *  .  '      *»xt^       ^idst  of  her  dj^ 

message,  and  ^f  flashed,    and   cast  an  eye  yp^^  ^^  '^-- 

course,  that    fhe  .^^        ^  by  my  bo^k^^y^^  ^^^^^  ^   a^ 

shoulder,  havmg  f^^e  whom  she  had   so  often    read   c? 

tb«  «an  of  !^f„g  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  smil  *' 
^pon  her  passi  b  ^^  ^  ^sey.  She  scarce  gave  me  tii^^ 
in  i»y  f^\  salvte,  hefore  she  quitted  the  shop  with  an  easv 
to  return  her  ^^^j^^  jnto  her  coach,  givi„g  the    footmen 

„  scut*'®'  an^  \^s^  where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her  departure 
''directions  to  <^  ^^  ^  letter  superscribed,  «To  the  ingenious 
-ly  bookseller  g  ^^  y^„„g  lady  had  desired  him  to  deliver 
spectator,'  ^\^^  and  to  tell  me  that  the  speedy  publication 
into  tcij  o;**»  "  jjniy  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  ^y 
of  it  would  n  ^^^^  .^  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to  publish  it, 

friends.      ^.."Lould  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  any  of   my   ^^^jg 
-whatever  it  s         ^^^^^^  ^^tj^^l  ^  ^^^  ^^  j.^^  j^^  they  w^^w 

readers  J^^^J^ell  pleased  with  It  as  myself,  had  tbey  seen    the 

l"*^®  ?tbe  pretty  scribe. 
30  face  of  tfie  v  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^ov.  ^^  ^  ^ 

'^'^arri-TsTe'adyto  receive  any  useful  ^'«r  Jlit'"";^-^'- 
'  YOU  are      ^^  y  l  ^.j,  ,^,„t  ^^^  ^^^^  „ay  P«t  yo-^  ,n 

and    such. 
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employ   the     most   idle      part    of   the    kingdom;   I 

part    of   ma-nkitid  who   are    known  by  the  name  of 

e^xi  ^Y^^^eti    or  beans,    &C'    Mr.    Spectator,  you  are  sensible 

"'^  ^-y  gentlemen    are  not    made    for   any  manJy  employ 

^^     J     fnr    want    of  business    are    often  as   much  in    th< 


^oTCveti 


atva    ^oi^    ^^^^ 


the 


.jjvexvts,  ^^'^^^g  ladies.       Now  what  I  propose  is  this,  that  since 
vapours  as^^    ^^^.^     .^     fashion,   which  has    been    found   a  very 
^tiottrng^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  y^^  would  recommend  it  to  these  gentle- 
pretty  ai  ^^^g^^^i^g    that    may  make    them    useful  to  the  ladies 
"^^^  ^dmire.      And,    since  'tis  not  inconsistent  with   any  game 
lo  *^^^  V       diversion,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  play-house,  in  their 
^^     hes   at  the  tea-table,  and  in  short,  in  all  places  where  they 
^°       for  the  sake  of  tbe  ladies  (except  at  church  ;  be  pleased  to 
^    b*d  it  there   to    prevent    mistakes},    it  will   be    easily  com- 
%  d  with.     'Tis   besides    an   employment    that    allows,   as   we 
^       by   the   fair   sex,  of   many  graces,    which    will    make    the 
vTaus  more  readily  come    into  it;  it    shews    a  white  hand  and 
dfamond  ring  to    great   advantage ;    it    leaves   the    eyes  at  full 
Iberty  to  be  employed  as  before,  as  also  the  thoughts,  and  the 
20  tongue.     In  short,  it  seems  in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  'tis 
^°  needless  to  urge  it  farther,  by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these 
male  knotters  will  find,  when  they  see   their  work  mixed  up  in 
a    fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom 
it  was  done.     Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I   cannot  but  be  pleased  1 
have  hit  upon  something  that  these   gentlemen  are  capable  of; 
for   'tis  sad  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for 
numbers)  should  be  of  no  manner  of  use.     I  shall  not  trouble 
you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  I  am  always  your 
reader,  and  generally  your  admirer,  G.  B. 

<  p.  S.— The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work  the 
better ;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  tliat  only 
tay  ^^^  more  hands.' 
I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a  set  of  men  who   are    common    enough  in  the  world, 
though    I  do  not  remember  that  I  have   yet  taken  notice  of 
them,  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

'  jVlK«  Spectator, 
^  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon  con- 
jugal love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you'll  discourage  every  practice  that 
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rather  proceerfc  ^  ^^ 

readily  falj  i^  ^  th  '  f'"^^^         f  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  young  ladies 

their  service,  bTsnm      ^"T'''''  ^^'^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^'  *«  '•-tain  in 

^  tiey  can  of  c  ^         encouragement,  as  great  a  number 

*^ey  use  like  whim^^^^^^^  ^^^  insignificant  fellows,  which 

are  never  desi     ^^^'  ^"^  commoxdy  call  Shoeing-homs.   These 

~  when  a  good  off^^    ^°  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^°^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^'^^J'' 
P^^^'nt.    2»^ay  ,..    ^^  comes,  to    whet  and   spur  him  up  to  the 

^o  weJJ,  that  U    h^^  ^P^'nion  of  that  grave  lady,  Madam  Match- 

iiave  several    V^^^^^^eiy  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to 

3s    occasion  se     *^^®  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on 

certificate  of  h^^^*  ^^^  t^at  every  spark    ought  to  produce   a 

^  a  shoe.    A   ^  ^^^^  ^  shoeing-hom,  before  he  be  admitted 

^T,  has  at  n^^^^^  ^^^7  whom  I  could  name  if  it  was  neces- 

^^"^  coioui^  ZT^^  ^^^^  'shoeing-homs  of  all  sizes,  countries, 

^^^^'    I  have  k         ^^^icQ  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her 

several  years  ^  Woman    make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom   for 

^<^^yert  him'  ?^  ^^din^    him    unsuccessful   m   that  function, 

^^  friend   Mr    V^J^'^Sth  tto  a  shoe.      I    am  mistaken  if  your 

before  hiQ  L  ^^^'ani  fj^J'   ^^mb  was    not  a  cast    shoeing-horn 

'^   yo«,X^^'^arriag7^^^  myself,  I  must  frankly  declare 

these  twpnf  ^ave    k  n    arrant   shoeing-hom  for   above 

^bove  fiv?  V^^^.     J    ^^'^  ^   tnv  first  mistress  in  that  capacity 

though  r  5  ^e  niL^'"''     ..^ore    she  was   shod.    I   confess, 

always  t.    ^'^   rna^^er,    ^^fore  ^^^.^   applications  to  her,  I 

^ot  uji  ,    "^^t   niyJlT.^^^     ''^  f   shoe  in  her  shop,  and  it  was 

^as.    T^'^°''^^  bef!f^  the   l>^^^    .^ee  that  I  discovered  what  I 

^"^Picions  V^^  W  t""^  her  ^^^e  my  heart,  and  raised  such 

^°  ''eceivin^  J  '^^^  th;»*      ^^^^      lv,e    next  I   made  love  to,  upon 

"P««  myseT^   ^^iis!    ^    ^^^"^    ^^m  l^cr,  that  I   began  to  look 

%  dear  Jl  ^^  ^lo  J?^   usagT^   ^Y^^^  shoeing-hom.    Upon  which 

Vpochondr/o     ^^s  ?^^^e   tban    ^      ^^r  nature,  told  me   I  was 

^^  an  egg  '  "^H  a^H     ^oauette    *^      ^  well  look  upon  myself  to 

^^'^elT^  Pi^?:  ^Wl    ^'^       a  very  short  time  after  she 

^'^'^ionst^^'^th^''^^        put     ij^  mistaken  in  myself.    It  would 

iom,orr  '  '*^Co/^t    r       .,*=    n<^*^    ,5^^  of  an  unfortunate  shoemg- 

reJation  >^^  ^^^t  /  ^^  tl^e    1^*   ^  ^ery  long  and  melancholy 

^ould  Z  ""^  ii.^^t ""  ^^oU    ^'^^  5ie  whole,  I   think.  Sir,  it 

^°^^t  case?;^^^^     K^^«  ^^^  y""  XJP^Vyour  post  to  determine  in 

^o^^C^^^-^    ^^"^^llowed  with  honour  to  make 
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use    of  a  shoeing-hom,  as    also  to  declare  whetter  a.^^^  ^^ 
this  side  five-and-twenty,  or  a  ^»*1«^  .^^°  ^V°'   ^ith  other 
years  in  thk  state,  may  be  granted  «"f  ^  PJ^^'Xt  subject. 
difficulties  which  wiU  naturally  occur  to  y««J'^Y''* 

'  I  am  Sir,  with  the  most  profound  veneration,^   ^^  , 

O.  ' 

Wo.  657.    On  Polite  Con-versation ;   letter  of  the  Ambassa 

Bantam, 

Quippe  domum  timet   amWguam.  Tyriosquc^biU^^e?;  ^^ 

^  There  is  nothing/  says  Plato,   '  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
speaking  of  truth.'     For  this  reason  there  is  no  ^^^    .^^^^e  aflf 
agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  ^    ^^^^.^^ 
o  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention     ^^  ^^^^, 
Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  ^^^°'  ,     fotto^^^S 
member  one  that  more  redounds  to  his  honour,  than  ^'    ^^^^g  the 
passage  related  by  Plutarch.      As  an  advocate  was  p         ^^^^ 
cause  of  his  client  before  one  of  the  praetors,  he  could  on  >  ^^^^^^ 
a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  tue     .^^^^^.-^j, 
of  two  persons ;  upon  which  the  advocate  insisted  on  tne         ^.^ 
of  that  person  whom  he  had  produced :  but  the   praetor  ^^ 

that  where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he  would  not  a    ^^^^ 
one,  though  it  were  Cato  himself.      Such  a  speech  ^^^^  ^..^^vM, 
'  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  justice,  while  Cato  was  sti    ^  ^^ 
shews  xis,  more  than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high  repute  ccount 
great  ncian  had  gained  among  his  contemporaries  upon  tne 
of  his  sincerity.  ,  ^j^li- 

M^IxGTt  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  softened  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
fied  I>y    the  rules  of  conversation  and  good  breeding,  ther         ^^^ 

mor^   sl^ining  virtue  in  the  -whole  catalogue  of  social  duties.         ^^ 
howG^sr^r,  ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish  ^*""^^^V^^«irtue- 
veraoity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice  of  nis       ^^ 
Tlxis     subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  ^^^^^^^^{ba 
of  the     .great  British  preacher*^.       I  shall  beg  leave  ^^^^..Q^^to 
out    €>£'     it   two  or  three    sentences,    as   a  proper  ^^^^    ^^-^flj^/ 
a  very    czrurious  letter,  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  enterca 


^o  whi 


3o  of  ttt 


of  this    ^T:>^culation. 


'Th^       ^3lci  English   plainness   and   sincerity,    ^^^^  ^ 


cnero^is 


VII- 


HOW  IT  STRIKES  A   STRANGER.  309 

4.  r  r^f  Hisoosition,  which  always  argues 
tegrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  ot  a   p^^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  ^^u^  y  ^^^^^e  lost  among  us. 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  gre         ^^.^.^^ys  so  swelled,     ^with 
<The  dialect  of  conversation   is^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  exjjres- 
vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  su      .^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  lived  an  age   or 
sions  of  kindness  and  respect,  "*^^^^^  ^g^in,  he  would  really-   -want 
two  ago  should  return  into  *^^  ,^  gtand  his  own  language,  and  to 
a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  una  ^^^  ^Yirase  in  fashion ;  and  -woiild 
know  the  true  intrinsic  value  ot      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  highest  strairxs  and 
10  hardly,  at  first,  believe,  at  what  a^^  ^^  commonly  pass  in  cxirrent 
expressions  of  kindness  imagina  ^^^^  ^^  understand  it,  it  would  be 
payment :  and  when  he  ^^^^  V^^i^g  bimself,  with  a  good  counten- 
a  great  while  before  he  could  o       ^^j^yerse  with  men  upon    equal 
ance  and  a  good  conscience, 
terms,  and  in  their  own  way- 

I   look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity^ 
I  have  by  me  a  letter  whicn         jjfjcation  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  ^^^^^^^nt  prelate.     It  is  said  to   have 
sage,  cited  out  of  this  most  exce  ^^.^^  ^y  ^^e  ambassador  of  Ban- 
been  written  in  King  Charles  ^y^  j^nd  ^. 
20  tam,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  i^  ^ 

'  Master.  ^^^^  tongues  further  from  their 

'The  people  where  1  n^w  ^J^^^^^^,  and  thou  knowest  the  in- 
hearts  than  from  London  to  t>a^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  is  done  in  the 
habitants  of  one  of  these  P^*^^^  subjects  barbarians,  because  ^^e 
other.  They  call  thee  and  ^^^^^  themselves  a  civilised  people, 
speak  what  we  mean;  and  ^^^^.  mean  another:  truth  they  oall 
because  they  speak  one  thing  an  ^  ^^  g^^t  landing,  one  who 
barbarity,  and  falsehood  P^^'^^?^^^iace  to  meet  me,  told  me,  T^Hat 
was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  p  ^  ^^^  j^et  with  just  before 
30  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  sr  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  afflict  himself 
my  arrival.  1  ^as  troubled  to  ne  ^  ^.^^r  of  an  hour  he  smiled, 
upon  my  account  •  but  in  less  tnan  j.   Another  who  came 

and  was  as  merry 'as  if  nothing  ^^^  ^e  should  be  glad  to  do  me 
with  him,  told  me,  by  my  interpr^^^  '  ^j^.^h  I  desired  him  to 
any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  ^  .^^tead  of  servmg  me 
carry  one  of  ,nv  portmantuas  fo^"^^'  .^^  bid  another  do  it.  i 
according  to  SJpC^ise,  he  lau^^^^^^^^^^^  -  to  thinl. 

lodged,  the  fi^t  week,  at  the  house  o 


!  3^0 
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Accotd- 
myself  at  home,  and  to  consider  his  house  as  ^^ ^"^'^^  ^alls  of 
ingly  I  the  next  morning  began  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^  of  the 

it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  so^  ent; 

household  goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  me  ^^^^^  ggnt 
but  the  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  faUing  to  ^orK^  ^^  ^^ch 

word  to  desire  me  to  give  overi  for  that  he  would  nav  ^^^^^^  j 
doings  in  his  house.  I  had  not  been  long  m  this  "^"^  J  ^^^^  the 
was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  certain  ^^-vovi  ^^  ^^^^^ 
chief  of  the  king»s  servants,  whom  they  here  call  the  ^  ^ged  at 
lo  surer,  that  I  had  "  eternally  obliged  him."  I  wasso  ^^^e  is 
this  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saymg,     vvna  ^^  ^^^ 

there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  o^^*^^     ^^^  fie 
eternity!"     However,  I  only  asked  him  for  ^^  "^^^^'^txy^ 
would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  ^^^^       -  ^/  jjjs 
but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  re 
countrymen.  _t  put  me 

'  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  menalmos  y^^  ^^^ 

out  of  countenance,  by  asking  ten  thousand  P^^^^J!^  ,  ^^d  of  Ue 

only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  to^.    They  call  this  ^         0 

ao  a  compliment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man,        >  ^  ^^ 

him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldst  order  any  of  thy  o  ^  ^^^^ 

state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot.      I   do  no  ^^^ 

how  I  shall  negotiate  any  thing  with  this  people,  since  ther  ^^^^^ 

littlG  credit  to  be  given  to  them.      When  I  go  to   see  the  ^^^^ 

scribe,   I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at  home,  ^^^"^^^gfore. 

I  saw     Iiim   go  into  his  house  almost  the  very   moment     ^^ 

Thoix    ^wouldst  fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are  physicians,  o  ^^^^ 

first    question   they    always    ask  me,   is.  How  I    do:  I  have  ^^^ 

quest:iozi  put  to  me  above  a  hundred  times  a  day-      Nay,  *^^[   jj 

30  not  only^  inquisitive  after  my  health,  but  wish  it  in  a  more  sol 

manriGr^  with  a  full  glass  in  their  hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  t  ^^ 

at  tsLl>lG,    though  at  the  same  time   they  would   persuade  m 


drinis    tlxeir  liquors  in  ^uch   quantities  as  I  have  found  ^^  J^^ ^^ 

)expec 
It  from    tiie  goodness  of  thy  constitution,  than  the  sincerity  oi 


— *-v|«vr*o  Aix  ^uv,j.j.   vj^uct.ixi.Ai.ics  as  1  nave   xw»-i."~ 

ence     \^%rill    make  me  sick.      They   often   pretend  to  pray 
health    also  in  the  same  manner ;   but  I  have  more  reason  to  exp 


wishes-  JMay  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from  tWs  doubleW 

race  of  xx^  en,  and  live  to  lay  himself  once  more  a^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
royal  cltzy    of  Bantam.* 


No.  567.    On  the  fotenCf'  >»  a^d  I„„„,„j,.  Le„,,  ,„„, 

posed  m  tbu  model.  ^ 

Inceptus  cl»«^  ^*«»r  hiantes. 

I  have  received  private  ^  ""oin  some  of  my  correspon- 

dents, that  if  I  would  give  ^"^^  ^*^'"  *  general  run  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scand^'-  ^  have  indeed  observed  of  late, 
that  few  writings  sell  which  are  not  fiUed  with  great  names  and 
illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts  his  eye  upon  a  new 
book,  and  if  he  finds  several  lexers  separated  from  ^'^1'^°^^^ 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  peruses  it  with  great  ^^^^^«'°^; 
An  M  and  an  A,  a  T  and  an  r,  witb  a  short  line  between  them,^^le 
sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  ^^ 
lo  edition  go  off  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written,  «  -  ^  •  , 

A   sprinkling  of  the  words    'faction,'   '  Frenchman,  Jap^^. 
'plunderer,'  and  the  like  significant  terms,  m  »^"^f        baser ; 
have  also  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  eye    ^^  V^^  P"    . .  ^nd 
not  to  mention  'scribbler,'   'liar,'  'rogue,'  ' ^^''^' J^'^l^J^^ 
'  viUain/  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  moaem 

"SuTJSy-writer.  are   so  sensible  of  the  secret  jt^^o^" 
innuendo  to  recommend    their  productions,  that  of  late  they 

never  mention  the   S!'-    «'  ^ '  !f  J'"^'''  Tt  ^ 

^o  speak  of  them  with  bol^our,  and  with  that  deference  which  is  due 

to  them  from  everl  private  person.  It  gives  a  secret  satisfaction 
to  a  peruser  of  t£se  mysterious  works  that  he  ^  able  to  de, 
cypher  them  without  help,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
natural  parts  tl  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that 
has  only  tho  «    4.        la^t  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  1  ?L7f  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more  satirical 
than  ordina  J?"  ^^^  ^nlv  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name,  and 
fall  most  ,!^'  TV*  ,?"  upon  all  the  consonants.  This  way  of 
writing  wa«^i"^''*''r  n  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn«.  of  facetious 
30  memory  ^,  *''^  °^  t  Iving  gu^^d  a  proper  name  of  all  its  inter- 
mediate V  ^'  ^^^Ttn  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  u'^^^l"'  "^.    litbout  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That    T  pleased,  ^    ^hese  celebrated  authors,  and  publish  a 

paper  \»h.  '^^ay  '«»''**^^ore   taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here 

drawn  „^'^*i  shaU  be   "        j^^j  -^  ^hich  a  reader  of  penetration 
uwn  up    ^   ^^^  curious  " 


M^Jf^ERS,   FASHIOJ^S, 
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il\  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  satire,  and,  if  he  be  acquainted 
rtttv  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  will  easily  discover  the  mean- 

'  It  tbere  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to  bring 
all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I  think 
every  honest  Engl-shm-n  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  That 
there  are  such,  every  one  will  agree  with  me  who  hears  me  name 
*•♦•,  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  •***,  not  to  mention 
•***,  nor  **••.  These  people  may  cry  ch-rch,  ch-rch,  as  long 
3  as  they  please,  but  to  use  a  homely  proverb.  The  proof  of  the 
p-dd-ng  is  in  the  eating.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain 
prince    should    concur    with    a    certain    prelate,  (and  we  have 

Monsieur  Z n's  word  for  it,)    our  posterity  would  be  in 

a  sweet  p-ckle.  Must  the  British  nation  suffer  forsooth,  because 
my  Lady  Q-p-t-s  has  been  disobliged  ?  Or  is  it  reasonable  that 
our  Engiish  fleet,  which  used   to   be   the  terror  of  the  ocean, 

should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a f    I  love  to  speat 

out  and  declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talking  for  the  good 
of  my  country.     I  will  not  make  my  court  to  an  ill  man,  though 

'  he  were  a  B- y  or  a  T 1.      Nay,   I   would  not  stick 

to  call  so  wretched  a  politician,  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  bis 
country,  and  a  bl-nd-rb-ss,'  &c.  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which  is  written 

"Kr  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Great  BriUin, 

fay  communicate   to  the  public  at  a  more   convenient  season. 

"  fhe^  mean  while   I   shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader,  as 

me   ingenious  writers   do  their   enigmas,  and  if  any  sagacious 

•■son     can  fairly  unriddle   it  1  will   print  his  explanation,  and,  if 

Pf^^^ses,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

hope   this  short   essay  will  convince  my  readers,  it  is  not  fof 

t  of    abilities  that    I    avoid   state-tracts,   and  that  if  I  'O"''' 

y  my   mind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  little  time  be  as  great  a  master 

e  political  scratch  as  any  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the 

I     sliall   only  add,  that   in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modem 

.      of    Syiicopists,and    thoroughly  content  my  English  readers, 

L'^  shortly  to   publish    a   Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a 


COFFEE 


^JHOVSE   SAGES. 


T^lscusjion  on  the  Mysterlot^    JLetter. 
-^-c     incipit  tiz^  tuus.  . 

coffee-house  not  far     ^rom   the  Roy^j 
1  was  yesterday  m  a   ^^\,  ^ee  persons  in    <^lose    conference 
Exchange,  where  1  observed  ^  which,  having   fi^^^l   one  for  rtxyr 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  ^P  ^.^tle  wax-candle    tlxat  stood  befor^^ 
own  use,  I  lighted  it  at  the  ii  ^  .^  ^^^  ^j.  three  whiffs  amon^s|. 
them:  and  after  having  throw  ^^  ^^  company.       1  need  not  tell 
them,  sat  down  and  njade  one  ^^^    ^^   the     same   candle    i^ 

my  reader,  that  lighting  a  ^^  j^^rs  as  an  overture  to  conver^ 
looked  upon  among  hrother-sm  ^^  ^^.^  o^r  lieads  together  i^ 
sation  and  friendship.    As  we   ^         ^ched  under  a  cloud  of  ^ 

St  Spect 

;  I,  '»« 

which  a  lusty  lethargic  old  ««'*"f  *  «  out  ot  his  mouth  a  great 
of  the  table,  having  graduaUy  *»*f^^  collecting  for  some  tinT^ 
deal  of  smoke,  which  he  bad  "^j  ^y  than  wise,  I  am  afraid  • 
before;  'Ay,'  says  he,  'm*""®. 'T.  ba^**  ^^^^^tely  coloured 
His  neighbour  who  sat  at  his  ng"  ^^^i\  his  pipe  with  so  mucK 
and,  being  an  angry  politician,  lajj*  ^„d  by  "»»'  means  fiimishert 
wrath  that  he  broke  it  in  the  mWdr '.^  up  "^"^  sedately,  and  loot 

3o  me  with  a  tobacco-stopper.    I  too^     ^^  jt  from  time  to  time  all 
ing  him  fuU  in  the  face,  made  ^.^o^'    ^^^  ^^'  '*=*"'*  fo*"  his 
the  while  he  was  speaking:  '  This  te       ^^^  be  abuses  four  gre^t 
life  keep  out  of  politics.     Do  you  ^attentively  on  the  paper,  and 
men  here?'    I  fixed  my  eye  very  ^        represented  by  asterisks 
asked  him  if  he  meant  those  who  ^^^^  ?    they  are  aU  of  them 
'Asterisks,'  says  he   'do  you  call   ^^^^rs  *»  *"®™-    Then  pray 
stars.    He  might  as'weU  have  put  Sf       ;  cb-rch  and  p-dd-ng  i„ 
do  but  mmd  the  two  or  three  next  U"        ^uch  beholden  to  him.' 
the  same  sentence!  our  clergy  are J^  «.^    of  a  mild  disposition, 

30  Upon  this  the  third  gentleman,  wb^  ^^gired  b.m  not  to  be  too 
and,  as  I  found,  a  Wh^  in  his  beart,  f  .  say«  ^^e  J-.fo^d  he 
severe  upon  the  Spectator  neither :  'l^a   h^  ^'ZtS^T 

pohtician.    .  /:  £rS-senttnc?be  g^JJr  ^^bat  does  the  fool 
our  posterity   ^.jj  ^  .^  ^  ^^^et  V''^^ 
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mean  by  his  pickle  ?  ^hy  does  he  not  write  it  at  length,  if  he 
means  honestly  ?  '  '  ^  "^^^  ""ead  over  the  whole  sentence/  says  I ; 
<  but  1  look  upon  the  parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  part,  and  as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But 
v^ho;  says  1,  *  is  my  Lady  Q^p-t-s?'  « Ay,  answer  that  if  you 
can,  Sir,'  says  the  furious  statesman  to  the  poor  Whig  that  sat 
over  against  him.  But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  '  I  do 
assure  you,'  says  he,  ^  were  I  my  Lady  Q::p-t-s,  I  would  sue  him 
for  scandalum  magnatum.     What  is  the  world  come  to  ?     1^^ 

ID  every  body  be  allowed  to ~  ?'     He  had  by  this  time  filled  a 

new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the  last 

v^^ords  of  his  sentence,  put  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco;  which 

lie  redoubled  with  so  much  rage  and  trepidation  that  he  almost 

stifled  the  whole  company.    After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  I 

thought  the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so  many  letters 

of  my  Lady  Qj-p-t-s's  name:    'But  however,'  says  I,  *he  bas 

made  a  little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves 

•    a  blank  space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us.    1 

mean,*  says  I,  *  after  those  words,  "  the  fleet  that  used  to  be  the 

2  o  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a 

'* ;  after  which  ensues  a  chasm,  that  in  my  opinion  looks 

modest  enough.'  *  Sir,'  says  my  antagonist,  *  you  may  easily 
know  his  meaning  by  his  gaping ;  I  supJ)ose  he  designs  his  chasin, 
as  you  call  it,  for  an  hole  to  creep  out  at ;  but  I  believe  it  ^"1 
hardly  serve  his  turn.     Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great  officers 

oi  state,  the  B ys  and  T -ts  treated  after  so  scurrilous 

a   manner  ? '     'I   can't   imagine,'    says     I,     * ^ho  they  are  the 
Spectator  means.'     *  No  ? '  says  he,—*  your  humble  servant,  Sir ! 
Upon  which   he  flung  himself  back   in    his   chair  after  a  con- 
30  temptuous  manner,  and  smiled  upon  the  old  l^thardc  gentieman 

w.-^\^'^'  ^^'^^^   ^^^'  ^  ^^^^^'  ^^^    Ws    great  admirer.   The 
Whig  however  had  begun  to  conceive  a  good  will  towards  me, 

fcox .  ITf  T  r^!.T'  ""^7  S^^^^o^sly  offered  me  the  use  of  h^ 
box    but!  declined  It  with  great  civilitv.  b^;„.  .Ki;.^d  to  meet 


great  civility,  being  obliged 


a  friend  ah^     \.r^    4.  4.-       •  ,      — x*uy,  oemg  oblige 

Z  ,    ^^  ^^^^  ^""^  '"^  another  quarter  of  the  citv 

At  my  leaying:  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 


WJJOLE   DUTY   OF    MAN.  o  j 

A  man  who  bas  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  treason  ^j^  ^ 
sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together 
and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  q  * 
other  of  bis  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remeim^  ** 
an  empty  pragmatical  fellow  in  the  country  who,  upon  reacJiu 
over  ^he  fVhole  Duty  of  Man  ^y  had  vs^itten  the  names  of  sever^ 
nprcntiQ  in  thc  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mention -=.^ 


persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned  / 

6y  that  excellent  author ;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  ^ j^ 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  squire,  church-. 


10  wardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  the  most  considerable  ' 

persons  in  the  parish.  This  book,  with  these  extraordinary  niargi,j^| 
notes  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  seen 
it  before :  upon  which  there  arose  a  current  report  that  some- 
body bad  written  a  book  against   the   squire,  and  the   whole 
parish.     The  minister  of  the  place  having,  at  that  time,  a  con- 
troversy with  some  of  his  congregation  upon   the  account  of 
his  tythes,  was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the  author,  vintil 
the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that  the 
satirical  passages  might  be  applied  to  several  others  of  two  or 

20  three  neighbouring  villages,  and  that  the  book  was  writ  against 
all  the  sinners  in  England. 
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CRITICAL   PAPERS. 

^  1.    ON    WIT,   HUMOUR,    ANI>  TASTE. 

351.     On  True  and  FaUe  Humour, 

Risu   inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  tsX, — ^Mart. 

Among  all  kinds  of  Writing,  there  is  none  in  which  Authors  are 
more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in  Works  of  Humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  excell.  It  ^^  not  an  Imagin- 
ation that  teems  with  Monsters,  an  Head  that  is  filled  with  ex- 
travagant Conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  World 
with  Diversions  of  this  nature ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  Pro- 
ductions of  several  Writers,  who  set  up  for  Men  of  Humour,  what 
wild  irregular  Fancies,  what  unnatural  Distortions  of  Thought, 
do  we  meet  with  ?     If  they  speak  Nonsense,  they  believe  they  are 

10  talking  Humour ;  and  when  tli^y  have  drawn  together  a  scheme 
of  absurd,  inconsistent  Idea's,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to 
themselves  without  laughing.  These  poor  Gentiemen  endeavour 
to  gam  themselves  the  Reputation  of  Wits  and  H^ii^o^^sts,  by 
such  monstrous  Conceits  as  almost  qualift  them  iov  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
considering  that  Humour  should  alwTyf  [^  un^er  the  Check  of 
Reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  DirectLl^nf  the  nicest  Judgment, 
by  so  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  2^1?  •  the  ^^ost  boundless 
Freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  Natui-i  !?^ '''  *^^^  observed  in  this 
sort  of  Compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  ^f^l  ^^  ^^  ^^   ^*>rtain  regularity 

o  of  thought  that  mus£  discover  the  W  • .     *"'  ^^^  *  -^atv  of  Sense,  at 

the  same  time  that  he  appears  ^It  ""^"^  ^^  ^     \iP  to  Caprice; 

For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delf  ^^^^^  P"^^^    <^  ^^  ""^^^^ 

^  As  we  announced  at  the  end  of  +>,     t  ^    M^^  -iinbei  is  priated 

exactly  as  it  was  issued  in  the  origi^X^^^^^^^^  ^^^  AF'^^^  '''^'  ''"* 
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as  to  divert  myself  with  it:,  "but 
Author,  I  cannot  be  so  barbarous  ^^         thing,  he 

am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  Man,  than  to       g 

writes.  ,       l^^d  himself  a  great    dea.1  of 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadavelly  ^  represents  an  empty  Rake,  in 
the  Talent,  which  I  am  treating  ^  '  ^j^^^  ^^  l^ear  one  say  that 
one  of  his  Plays  ^  as  very  "^^^Tj^^our;  and  I  question  not  but 
breaking  of  Windows  was  not  iri  ^^^^  startled  to  hear  me  af- 
several  English  Readers  will  t>e  ^  ^^^^^^.^^1  Pieces,  which  are  often 
firm,  that  many  of  those  raving  ^^       epical  Titles,  are  ratKer   the 

10  spread  among  us,  under  odd  ^^  ^^^  Works  of  Humour. 
Offsprings  of  a  Distempered  ^^-^^^J-jbe  what  is  not  Humour,  than 
It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  ^^^^^^q  it  otherwise  than  as  CJocivley 
what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  -^^^e  I  to  give  my  own  Notions 
has  done  Wif^,  by  Negatives.  ^^^^^»j  manner,  in  a  kind  of  Al- 
of  it,  I  would  deliver  them  ^^^^^^^  to  be  a  Person,  deduce  to  him 
legory,  and  by  supposing  Huino  ^^  ^^  following  Genealogy. 
all  his  Qualifications,  accordin^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Father  of  Good 
Truth  was  the  Founder  of  the  ^^^j^^j.  ^f  ^tit,  who  married  a 
Sense.    Good  Sense  was  *^^^  -  ]vIirth,  by  whom  he  had   Issue 

2o  Lady  of  a  Collateral  Line  ^^  ^^^jng  the  youngest  of  this  Illustri- 
HuMOUR.  Humour  therefore  ^^^^^^  of  such  different  Dispo- 
ous  Family,  and  descended  ^^^^^j  in  his  Temper;  sometimes  you 
sitions,  is  very  various  and  ^^^^  ^^^  a  solemn  Habit,  sometimes 
see^him  putting  on  grave  ^^  \:^c^  in  his  Dress:  Insomuch  that 
airy  in  his  Behaviour  and  ^^^^^^  g^ious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocixlar 
at  different  times  he  appears  ^  ^^^  great  deal  of  the  Mother  in 
as  a  Merry- Andre<w.  ^^^  ^tT^od  be  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make 
his  Constitution,  whatever  MO 
his  Company  laugh.  i   impostors  abroad,  who  take  vipon 

^o  But  since  there  are  several  ^^^^^^  and  would  willingly  p^ss 
them  the  Name  of  this  young  ^^  ^^^  ^eij.meaning  Persons  ixiay 
for  him  in  the  World ;  to  the  en  ^  ^^^j^  desire  my  Readers, 

not  be  imposed  upon  by  Go^n^^^;;^  pretenders,  to  look  into  His 
when  they  m^Pt  with  any  oi^^,..^^  whether  or  no  he  be  re« 


when  they  meet  with  any  «/.  "^Irfctly,  whether  or  no  he  be  re- 
Parentage,  and  to  e^roinejj'^  j;  descended  from  GOOD  SEKSE  ? 
motely  aUied  to  Truth,  and  l"«»i^y„terfeit.  They  may  hWise 
>f  not,  they  a,ay  conclude  him  a  '^^  g^ive  Laughter,  in  which  he 
distinguish  Sm  by  a  loUd  and  e^^Jy^,  For  as  Tkue  Hx^- 
seldom  gets  his  Company  to  J«'"^t  every  Bo<*y  '""^^  *»*  ^ 
40  MOUR  generaUy  looks  serious,  whilst 


I 
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about  him;  False  Humour  is  always  ^^^g^^'l^' ^J'*^^^^^  a 

about  him  looks  serious.     I  shall  only  add,  if  he  nas  no      ^      j^g 
Mixture  of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pass  for  ttie  *;^^. 

of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you 
elude  him  to  be  altogether  Spurious,  and  a  Cheat.  .      tjy  from 

The  Impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  descends  Origin  ^  j^^ 
Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was  ^^  ., 
to  Bed  of  a  Son  called  Frenzy,  who  Married  one  ot  ^^^  ^n 

ters  of  Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  ^^^^^^f.^^  here 
lo  whom  he  begot  that  Monstrous  Infant  of  which  I  have  ^^^^ 

speaking.     I   shall  set  down    at  length  the  Genealogical  ^^  ^^^ 
of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place  ^"^^^^      ^^^ 
Genealogy  of  True   Humour,  that    the   Reader  may  ^ 
View  behold  their  different  Pedigrees  and  Relations. 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 
Frenzy. — Laughter. 
False  Humour. 

Truth. 
So  Good  Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. 

Humour.  j^^ 

I    might  extend    the  Allegory,  by  mentioning    several  ^  ^^ 
Children  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more  in  Number  than 
Sands  of  the  Sea,  and  might  in  particular  enunaerate  *^^  ""  ^ 
Sons    a.nd  Daughters  which  he  has  begot  in  this    Island.  ^^ ^^^ 
this  viroxild  be  a  very  invidious  Task,  I  shall  only   observe  m  g 
erai,   tilxsLt  False  Humour  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  Mon 
does  ft-om  a  Man.  j 

30      Fir-^^  of  all,  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  Apish  Tricks  ^ 
Buffooneries. 

Se-^rr^^^Jyy  He  SO  much  delights  in   Mimickry,  that  it  is  all  one 

him  vc-la^etJier  he  exposes  by  it  Vice  and  Folly,  Luxury  and  Avan    . 

or,  on    the  contrary.  Virtue  and  \Visdom,  Pain  and  Poverty.  ^.^ 

TBJr-^^,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch  that  ^ej^".^ 

tlie  Hran<d  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  "^"^T^^ 

and  Foes  indifferently.      For  having   but  small   Talents,  ne 

lye  mex-x-y  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should. 

F(?t^r-^A^^,    Being  intirely  void  of   Reason   he    pursues 


no 


poi^t 


I 
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either  of  Morality  or  Instruction,  but  is  Ludicrous  only  for  the  sa,ke 
of  being  so.  ^ 

Fi/i/fly,  Being  incapable  of  having  anything  but  Mock- Repre- 
sentations, his  Ridicule   is  always    Personal,  and  aimed    at     the 
Vicious  Man,  or  the  Writer;  not  at  the  Vice,  or  at  the  "Writing. 
I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  Species  of  False     J^n. 
mourists,  but  as  one  of  my  principal  Designs  in  this  Paper    is    to 
beat  down  that   malignant  Spirit,  which  discovers  itself  in    the 
Writings  of  the  present  Age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to 
10  single  out  any  of  the  small  Wits,  that  infest  the  World  with    such 
Compositions  as  are  ill-natured,  innnioral  and  absurd.  *This  is  the 
only  Exception  which  I  shall  make  to  the  General  Rule  I    have 
prescribed  myself,  of  attacking  Multitudes.     Since  every  Honest 
Man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  in  a  Natural  State  of  War  with 
the  LibeUer  and  Lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  where  ever  they 
fall  in  his  way,  this  is  but  retaliating  upon  them  and  treating  them 
as  they  treat  others. 

Compleat  Setts  cfthis  Paper,  for  the  Month  f  March,  are  to  b^  ^old 
by  Mr.  Graves  in  St.  James's  Street  ;   Mr.  Ltlhe,  Perfumer,  the  Cor^ 
20ner  of  Beaufort  Buildings;   Mr.   Sa^ivyer  at  the  Temple  Gate,    J^^^ 
Knapton  in  St.  PauPs  Churchyardy   Mr.  Round  tn  Exchange   ^j/y^ 
and  Mrs.  Bald<win  in  War<tvick'Lane. 

[Several  advertisements  follow  ;  one  of  them  is-] 
Just  Published,  and  Printed  very  Correctly,  with  a  neat  Elzever 
Letter,  in  1 2mo,  for  the  Pocket, 

Paradise  Lost  a  Poem  in  twelve  Books,  wr,  ten  by  Mr.  joH^ 
Milton.     The  Ninth  Edition,  adorned  with  Sculptures.    Printed 
for  Jacob  Tonson   at  Shakespear's  Head,  over  against  Catherix^e 
Street,  in  the  St    '  a 
o      London  :  Prf^'  for  Sa,..  Buckley,  ^t  the  Dolpbin  in  Little. 
B"tai„;  and  sold  by  ^.  Bald'u^in  in  ^"'^"'^-^.^  i,  ^-"-e  A.^, 
vertisements  are  taken  in  ;  ^  ^^°  ^^  Charles  Ltllte,  Perfumer,  at 
the  Comer  of  l^X"  B^lMngs  in  the  Strand. 


^*'-   **•     On    True   and  False  Wit;  pictorial  foems;  their   b^^ 
taste. 

Ut   piet„„  poesis  erit  ".-HoK.  Ar,.  Poet.  36X 
''^''•'"^  is   SO  much  admired,  and  so  little  understood,  as  wit. 
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No  author  that  I  know  of  has  written  Vro^^f^^'^^^e^t  on  the 
for  those  who  make  any  mention  of  '^^If^l^""  l^^  that  too  m 
subject  as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  m  J^^^ J^^' ^"^^^^^  with- 

little  short  reflexions,  or  in  general  declamatory  flou       ^^^^^^^^e 

out  entering  into  the  bottom   of  the  "^^^^^J*^,  '    Jgn,  if  I  ^^^^^ 
I  shall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  countryme   ,     ^^  .^  ^ 
at  large  upon  this  subject;  which  I  shall  endeavour^^^  ^^.^^  ^ 
manner  suitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  yne        ^^^^^jg^  upon 
famous  critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  wntten        ^^   ^^^  ^-^^ 
lo  tJbe  Sublime  in  a  low  grovelling   style  ^.     l  jn        ^^^^    ^f  my 
a   whole  week  for   this    undertaking,    that  me         ^^^    j   ^^re 
thoughts    may  not   be    broken    and  ^"^^^"^"^^     'r.f^  attentic^n* 
promise  myself,  if  my  readers  will  give  "^^  a  w  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

that  this  great  city  will  be  very  much  changed  for  tn  ^  ^^ 

next  Saturday,  night.  I  sliall  endeavour  to  make  ^^^^^th 
intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities ;  but  if  my  reaoe  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
any  paper  that  in  some  parts  of  it  may  be  a  iitu  ^^^^ 

reach,  I  would  not  have  them  discouraged,  for  tney 
themselves  the  next  shall  be  much  clearer.  ^.  „.  is  to  banish 

20       As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  ^P^^^^^^f  ^^tam  1  s^^ 
vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great  o  ^^  ^/ 

endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  establish  among  "    ^^^^gd  to 
polite  writing.     It  is  with  this  view   that  I  have  ^^^^    ^^^  and 
set     my  readers  right   in   several    points  relatmg  to    ^^^.^^g  of 
tragedies  i» ;   and  shall  from  time  to  time  impart  my    ^^^  ^^, 
comG^y,  as  I  think  they  may   tend   to  its  refinemen  ^^^^^^^ 
fection.     I  find  by  my  bookseller  that  these  papers  o   ^^^^p^j^n 
witlx     that  upon  humour,   have   met  with  a  more   ^^^..    ^^.  for 
tha^Tx      indeed  I  could    have   hoped    for  from  ^^^^ /^^[ng  ^'^^ 
30  wlkiclx    reason  I  shall   enter  upon    my  present  underta 

grreater  chearfulnesse  trace  out  tbe 

Izx  thiis,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall  t  .^^\)^t) 
histox-y  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish  the  several  ^*"^.  ^^^  ^^ink  th^ 
have     j>revailed  in  different   ages    of  the  world.     '^^^  lu^^q  \?ere 


TO 


nave  j>revailecl  m  aiiterent  ages  ot  the  won«.  *  --  ^^^  ^ere 
mor^  necessary  at  present,  because  1  observed  ^^^^gted 
atterx^p^-ts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  ^^°^  coto^°^' 
moci^s  of  wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of  ^  ^gpics 
weal-tJhi.  of  letters.  There  w^ere  several  satires  an  ^^^^^ 
hande-ci  about  in  acrostic,  by  which  means  ^^^^  °.q  entet^*^^ 
arrant     xaixdisputed  blockheads    about  the  town  bcgaf^ 
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ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  set  up  for  polite  ^J^^ors-  ^.f"'^' 
therefore  describe  at  length  those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in 
which  a  writer  does  not  shew  himself  a  man  of  »  beautiful  genius, 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have    tnet  with  is  very 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  produced  several  pieces  w 
have  lived  very  near  as  long  as   the  Iliad  itself  :    1  mean  those 
short  poems    printed    among     the     minor  Greek  poets,  w   ^^^ 
resemble  the  figure  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings,  an  axe,  a  shepner 
10  pipe,  and  an  altar  ». 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may  not  improper  y 
be  called  a  scholar*s  egg.     I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or,  i 
more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not 
find  the  interpretation   of  it  very  difficult ;  for  the   author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  fig^ure  of  his  poem,  than  upon 
the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consist  of  twelve  verses,  or  rather  feathers, 

every  verse  decreasing   gradually  in  its  measure  according  to  its 

situation  in  the  wing.      The  subject  of  it,  as  in    the  rest  of  the 

20  poems  which  follow,  bears  some  remote  affinity  ^with  the  figure* 

for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  painted  ^ith  win       ' 

The  axe,    methinks,    would   have    been   a  good     fion      ^'^^ 
lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  of  the  most    §  y\^^  ^^^  3 
of  the  work;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take  it    ^^^'''Ca]  p^^,. 
nothing  else  but  the  posy  of  an  axe  ^vhich  was    ^     ^  ^3ve  5 
Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have   been    the  s^^  ^'^^^^^teH  ^^ 
made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan   horse  :    »  ^  ^bat  i>      ^^ 


1  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  ^f  the   critics,  ^^hb  j^  ^  ^f  Us 
think  that  the  posy  was  written  originaiiy  upon  the  a  ^  ^  ar,f^ 
50  which  our  modem  cutiers  inscribe  upon   their  kni^^^  ^ike  ^    ^^ 


think  that  the  posy  was  written  originaiiy  upon  the  ^     ^  a^^^ 
which  our  modem  cutiers  inscribe  upon   their  kni^^  ^^>e  ^    ^^ 
therefore  the  posy  still  remains  in  its  ancient  siiao«^'  ^^d  <!?^^ 
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axe  itself  is  lost.  ' '"'^'^Sh  tt' 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  n^usi 
composed  of  nine  different  kinds  of  vei^es,  which  by  ^j,^' /<>r  it  . 
lengths  resemble  the  nme  stops  of  the  old    musical  in^^f^ve^^^ 
that  is  Ukewise  the  subject  of  the  poex^.  ^'^^^^e^t 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epi* '  ^   of  T^oilus  the 
jiecuba;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  J^P^^Mieve,  that  tw""^  ^^ 
T>/^es  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  ?^^  ^^kc  ^^^^^^^  to  ^l^^ 
^^jr  are  generally  ascribed;  at  fea^^^^^t^  . J  pever  be  p^rsua^^ 
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that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  been  the  author  of 

au^  sMch  simple  works. 

ItYjastopossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these  performanc^ 
v^ho  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  least  a  designer :  he  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to 
write  upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame 

lo  that  was  prepared  for  them  ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed; 
if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack,  and  if  they 
were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the 
couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in  one  of  the 
following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecnoe^y  which  an  English  reader 
cannot  understand,  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  those  little 
poems  above  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars. 

Chuse  for  thy   command 
Some  peaceful  province    in    acrostic  land; 
There  may'st  thou  wings    display,  and  altars  raise, 
And  torture  one  poor  -word    a    thousand  ways. 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several  poets  of  the 
^o  last  age,  and  in  particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Herbert's 
^enxs ;    and,  if  I    am  not  mistaken,   in  the  translation  of  Du 
^art3,s  n.     I  ^Q  not  remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the 
BJoderas   which  more  resembles  the  performances  I  have  men- 
tioned, than  that  famous  picture  of  King  Charles  I,  which  has  the 
^holG  t>ook  of  Psalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the 
bair  of  the  head^^.      AVhen  I  was  last  at  Oxford,  I  perused  one  of 
the  wiiiskers;  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  far 
in  It    as     I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my 
frien cis    and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such 
30  a  piecre     of  curiosity.      I  have   since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an 
^iixGTxtL  Writing-master  in   town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old 
Test^n^nt    in    a     full-bottomed    periwig:    and   if   the  fashion 
should      introduce  the  thick   kind  of  wigs  which  were  in  vogue 
some     ffew   years  ago,    he    promises  to  add  two  or  three  super- 
numer^r^^  locks  that    shall    contain  all  the  Apocrypha.    He  de- 
signed      tt^is   wig  originally   for  King  WUliam,  having  disposed  of 
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XT'  tr  the  tv^ro  forks  of  the  for^top  ;  but,  tj^ 

Ae  two  books  of  Kings  in^^^^   the  wig  was  finished,    there   ^^  ^ 
glorious  monarc\i  dying   ^  ^f  ^ny  one  who    has    a  mina    *   " 

space  left  in  it  for    the    ra^*=  '  «^  <: 

purchase  it.  ancient  poems  in    pi^ure  :     I  Wouj^ 

But  to  return  to   our  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^r  modeirn    smatterers    ^^ 
humbly  propose,  for  the      f    i^ate    their    bretHren     among    ti^^ 
poetry,  that   they  would     *V^^.^gs^     I  have  communicated  this 
ancients  in  those  ingenious   "e    ^^^^^   ^^  ^^   acquaintance,    who 
thought  to  a  young  poetical     ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  verses  made  in  th 

10  intends  to  present  his  mistress  "^     ^^  true,  has    already  finisherf 
shape  of  her  fan ;  and,  if  ^^        t^-g  likewise  promised  me  to  |>^^ 
the  three  first  sticks  of  it.      ^e  n  ^^.^ge-finger,   with  a  design  ^ 
the  measure  of  his  mistress's  ^^  wbich  shall  exactly  ft^   .^ 

make  a  posy  in  the  fashion  of  a  ^^^  ^  good  hint,   that  I  do   j^    Z 
It  is  so  very  easy  to  enlarge   "P  ^.^^  ^^pply  what  I  have  said  t 
question  but  my  ingenious  ^^^^^/^^  ^e   shall  see    the  town  (HIm 
many  other  particulars ;  and  that   ^     pets,  handkerchiefs,  snufT 
in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical    ^^^       I  shall    therefore  con " 
boxes,  and  the  like  female  «^*/"  ^   a^itnirable   English  authoV^" 

20  dude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  ^'^^  ^  sx,   that  they  would  apnl 
who  call  themselves  Pindaric  vi^*^        joSS  of  time,  as  being  pro^ 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit  w^^'^^^ith  verses  of  all  sizes  anni 
vided  better  than  any  other  poets  o 
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dimensions. — G. 


^u-^  yi^rtber  treated;  the  Lip^ 
So.  69.    The  subject  <ifWa  and  J^l'*'^-^ 

grammatuU;  ^iuseJ.  CEi^*"** 

Operose  nihil  aguot.— '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  tb»»  *    ^ts  of  a  pretended  depth 
.^it  if  he  could;  and  notwithstanding  P^^       of  a  poUte  author,  as 

and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  ^'"'""upo"  ^'f  f'**"  u  *^  ^^^V 
flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  sbe;»^J^^ter  of  those  whom  they 
would  spare  no  p^^'to  arrive  at  the  cbj^    g„d  them   ndeavour- 

du^on.  .y  t^7;,tt;fn>-  b.a  7tS>se  elaborate  tH«es 

than  a  wit,  wepf.  .    ^i,at  title  ^^ 

^^^   onp  fn  crain  that  i^**-* 


one  to  gam 


\ 
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.  ^  V>ave  been   the  i^'f  \*°"^  J^  .«"c*  authors  as.«Kote 
^bicb  ^a^^jTat  learning,  but  no  genius. 

^tnmT  iS  paper  I  «^«f  °J^^f^^^™«   «f  *hose  false  ^mn 

J  .Sents,  and  in  this  ^^^^^  S^^^.  *»»«    reader  two  or  teote 

\  "^^^es  of  them,  that  flourished    i„    the  same  early  iges  of  tk 


I 

; 

I 

I 

) 
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i»rter-droppers,  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  in  exception,  witbrnt 
^Treason;  against  some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,^^^ 
not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  wliole  poem-    One  Ttypbiodom' 
10  v?as  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of  writing.    He    composed  aa 
Odyssey,  or  epic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  coosistii^ 
of  four  and  twenty  hooks,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  /I 
from  his  first  book,  which  was  called  ^//>£ra  (as  Lucus  a  non  lucent^, 
because  there   was  not  an   Alpha  in  it.     His  second  bsofc  was 
inscribed  ^ta,  for  the  same  reason.     In  short,  the  poet  exdviiit^ 
the  whole  four  and  twenty  leUers  in  their  turns,  and  shewed  tiem, 
one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  business  without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasint  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding 
the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity, 

'"  wtn^ht^lL'^reiTw JhTt  '•  ^'^''^'^  *"  ^^'"^  ^""^"^  ^'^"'^ 
most  apt  and ^eTei„t  wo^  • "'.."''  Particular  syllable.     For  the 

likeadiamondSa  Z-   -^    -'^''"^^  language  was  rejected, 

wrong  letter      T  «i.,ii      .     V^     '  "  't  appeared  blemished  with  a 

I  have  here  meJi^lTl^ a^"^^  ''Pon  this  head,  that  if  the  Wk 

Phiodorus,  in  TZ^u^  ^^^"^  °°^  extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Try- 

our  learned  pedants  thai  Ti  '^°"'''  ^^ve  been  oftener  quoted  by 

Petual  fund  would  it  havA  k     "''j'^ey  of  Homer.    What  a  per- 

unusual  barbarisms  and  r!  ♦•*^°  ^"^  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 

30cated  dialects!     I  make         "*'^^'  absurd  spellings  and  compK- 

looked  upon  as  one  of  rt  "**   *l"estion  but  it  would  have  been 

tonjrue.  "®  'nost  valuable  treasuries  of  the  Greek 

i  find  likewise  among  th« 

«it,  which  the  models  diS^'^"*«  that  ingenious  kind  of  con- 

that  does  not  sink  a  letf»     v    *^sh   bv  the  natne  of  a  Rebus, 

P'cture  in  its  place  n     Wv '    "'  *  ^hol  word,  by  substituting  a 

the  Roman  mint,  he  nla^J/  "  *^*sar  «,   ^     „e  of  the  mastere  ol 

averse  of  the  publfc  !!**  *•»«  figuL  "^  ^"   elepba»t  upon  the 

elephant  i„  the  Punic  ^^^^^'^  the  l  ^^  *  r^s^""  '^^"'^'^"^  "" 

40  by  C«ar,  because  it  wa^     ^*8«-      Th>«-^    ^rtifici^^Y  ^""^^ 

^  ^ot  lavf      J«s  ^^  »r  ^j^^  ^^  ^^ 


re:b  ct^s-b-s*. 


his  own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwe^j^,  ^^ 

was  so  called  from  the  founder  of  liis   fa^mily,  tl^^^    '    ^^*<^ero,  ^|, 
the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch,  Cwhich   ^3  JT^  '^^rked  on 
instead  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,    ordered  tfe^  ^^^  ^^  ^at/n:) 
Tullius,  with  the  figure  of  a  vetch   at   the  end  of  tb  ^'^^^  ^^cus 
scribed  on  a  public  monument.      This  was  don^  prob^f  ^°  ^^  ^**^- 
that  he  was  neither  ashamed    of   his   name  oi-   famU     ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
standing  the  envy  of  his  competitors   had  ofte^  repr^'  ^^^y^tix^ 
with  both.    In  the  same  manner  we  read  of  ^  fanio^^^^^^  ^''^ 
10  that  was  marked  in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  %ure^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  a  lizard ;  those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  nam         ^^^^ 
architects,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  n^*  ^f^^e 
to  inscribe  their  own  names  upon  their  works,     p^^  P^^'^tt^^ 
reason  it  is  thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  a  ^'^^ 
equestrian  statue  of   Marcus  Aurelius,  represents  at  a  d^^f 
the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  the  country  of  the  statuary      >?^ 
in  all  probability  was  an  Athenian.     This  kind  of  wit  w^'  J^ 
much  in  vogue  among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  tw^ 
ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  as  the  ancie^^ 
20  above  mentioned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.    Amon  ^ 
innumerable  instances  that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  sha^ 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mention^^ 
by  our  learned  Gambden   in    his  remains.    Mr.  Newberry     /^ 
represent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  sign  of  ^ 
yew  tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst      f 
them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  whicli  ^ 
the  help  of  a  little  false  spelling  niade  up  the  word  N-ew-berry    ^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  topicVith  a  Rebus,  which  has  been  latel 
hewn  out  in  free-stone,  and  erected  over  two  of  the  portals      p 

30  Blenheim  house,  being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearin|^  ^ 
pieces  a  little  cock.    For  the    better  understanding  of   wfc-  u 
device,  I  must  acquaint  mjr  English  reader,  that  a  cock  has    lu 
misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that  sig^ij-  ^® 
Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  an  emblem  of  the  English  nation,      g^^  ^ 
a  device,  in  so  noble  a  pile  of  buildings,  looks  like  a  pm^  i^ 
heroic  poem ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious  archit  ^" 
would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his  excellent  plan  with  ^^^ 
poor  a  conceit ;  but  J  hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarte    /^ 
the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's  paw.  ^  ^^^ 

40      I  find  likewise  ii^  ^mcient  times  the  conceit  of  making  ^ 
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talk  sensibly,  and  give  rational  ans^vers.  If  this  could  be  excus- 
able in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the 
echo  as  a  nymph,  because  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but  a 
voice '^.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  w^it  and  genius, 
has  composed  a  dialogue"^  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and 
made  use  of  an  Echo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraor- 
dinary linguist,  for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  syllables 
which  she  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages.  Hudi- 
o  bras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great  use 
to  the  poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after 
him,  but  helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with  rhymes  ». 

He  ragM,  and  kept  as   heavy    a    coil    as 

Stout  Hercules  for  loss   of   Hylas  ; 

Forcing  the  valleys  to  repeat 

The  accents  of  his  sad    regret ; 

He  beat  his  breast,  and   tore   his   hair. 

For  loss  of  his  dear  crony   bear. 

That  Echo  from  the  hollow    ground 

His  doleful  wailirigs  did    resound 

Afore  wistfully,  by  many    times. 

Than  in  small  poets  splay- foot 'rhymes. 

inat  make  her.  in  their   rueful    stories. 

-lo  answer   to  int*rogatorics. 
And  most   unconscionably    depose 
Things  of  which  she  nothing    knows  ^ - 
And  when    she  has  said   all    she    can    say. 

^'s  wrested  to  the  lover's    fancy 
Quoth  he,    O   whither,   wicked    Bruin 
Art  thou  fled   to  my-^Echo,    Ruin?* 
I  thought    tb'badst  scorn'd    to    budce    a   ste« 
For  fear;    (quoth  Echo)    Marry   gufo  ^ 

Am  not  I    here  to  take   thy    pa^  ? 
Then  what    has  quell'd    thy    stubborn   heart  ? 
Have  these    bones  rattled,    and    thi«    v.      5 
So  often  in    thy   quarrel   bled  ^  ^^""^ 

Nor  did  I    ever   winch  or    grudge    it 
For  thy  dear    sake :    (quoth    sh^^    a/J 
Think^st  thou    'twill  .ot   be    laM\>^.K7!,.^"^S^^- 
Thou  turnd'st    thy  back?       q^I^    *  J^^^'^^' 
To  run  from    those  th'  hads?  ov!^^^^^^-  ^ish. 
Thus  cowardly  ?      Qi?oth   Echo     iC?'''^^ 
But  what  a    vengeance  ^^^,^^    theL*""?^ 
From  me  too   as  thme  enemy  ?  ^^ 
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A  his  W^^^ 
calls  his  rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distorted,  and  haa     ^  ^^^ 

set  in  places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  ^i^ 

of  a  man,  ,    upo">  ^^ 

When  the  anagi*ammiatist   takes    a    name   to  wor*.     r  ^  ^^^ 

considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  which  wil*  "     ^^  in 

the  treasure  it  contains  till  he  shall  have  spent  many         ^^^j 

the  search  of  it:   for  it  is    his   business   to  find  out  ^^^  ^  jn 

that  conceals  itself  in   another,   and   to  examine  the  le  ^ 

all  the  variety  of  stations  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  ra^  ^^ 

lo  1  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who,  when  this  kind  of  wi    ^^^ 

in  fashion,  endeavoured  to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.    ^^^ 

was  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  n 

of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.       The  lover  not  being  able  to  in  ^^ 

any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  ^^^  ^ 

writing,  converted  it  into  Moll ;   and  after  having  shut  up  W   - 

self  for  half  a  year,   with    indefatigable   industry  produced  a 

anagram.    Upon  the  presenting  it   to   his  mistress,' who  was 

littie  vexed  in  her  heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll  Boon, 

she  told  him  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  he  had  mistaken  her 

20  sirname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 

Ibi  omnis 
Etfusus  labor. 

The  lover  was  thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune;  insomuch 
that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses,  which  indeed  bad 
been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual  application  he  had 
given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic^  was  probably  invented  about  the  same  time 
with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater  blockhea</. 
The  simple  acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person 
or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  verses,  and 
30  by  that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a 
perpendicular  line.  But  besides  these,  there  are  compound 
acrostics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  where  the  verses  bave  not  only  been 
edged  by  f  J^a^me  at  each  extremity,  but  bave  had  the  same 
name  ininnmg  down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poetn. 

There  is  ano^^^er  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and  acrostic^) 
which  is  c^'T^^^y  ^^"^d  a  cj^rono^ram.  TKis  kind  of  wit  ap- 
pears very  oii^n  on   many  modern  medaXs,    especially  those  ot 
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in 


Germany,  when  they  ^^P^"^^  we  -^%°X^^^^1     Zeo^T  " 
which  they  were  coined.       \»  ^^s^-vs  DuXl      :mz:^'  ^'^tavvs 

iphus  the  following  wor^      ^^   pick  the  figx^^^^       ^.^T^' 
phVs.    If  you  take  the    pam        .^  ^^.eir  proper    «rcJe^"t  "'^  **^ 
sevenl  words,  and  ""S? cXVVVU,  or  1627,   ^t^,^   y^^^'^ou  «,/;; 
find  they  amount  to  MD^^   ^    some  of  the    letters'    dktJ"'''^ 
the  m Jal  was  stamped :   for  ^^^^       tt.e        fellows,  S^/"'-* 

themselves  ftom  the  rest,  *  ^^^P^J'^iw  ^  '«*=<=««  aTw^""" 
to  be  considered  in  a  ^^g^^^an  :vits  ^U  t^^^  ^^  «  and  as 
ir  Vniir  laborious     tj'^'  .„  e-enious  devices.       a  whole 

,0  figures.  Your  labor  ^^^  *"f  ^  apt  classic al^^t^  ^'"'  ^««W 
dictionary  for  °^^  °^,„  afte*"  *"d  that  has  i,  x  '  *""'  '"^t^ad 
think  they  were  searcmns  "'WO*^'*  ,th  anv  r^^^^'  ^'^  K  or  a  n 

of  that  they  are  looking  ou^  «««^*^  Thtm  for    f  ,,**'^"«  inscription? 
in  it.    When  therefore  we^^^    i„    them  t^e   thought,  ^  *Vor 

we  are  not  so  mucn  ^^  .        .^^^ 

the  year  of  the  Lord.  ^^^  /narat  a  time'it  ^'•?"'^h  nation 

The  Bo«*^  «"««  ^f^r.    aod   tb*^  ,53^  ^f  ^^^^^  it  abounded 

for  a  whole  age  togethej        ^ere   *   ^^d,  T^J^^^  *h^'  rhyme  to 

in  wit  and  leammg.     Th  r  ^rioth^r  n^  g^ven  to  a  poet 

,oone  another,  d--*  "jJ^L  *^"  he  Cre  unco^^*'"-  ^--^er  tha 

who  was  to  make  a  poem     ^.^^  ^    tbj  genius^of  *lu  ^''^  ^y^es 

they  were  placed  «P^  ;^i„ary   ^^^  them.     I    ^^^  ^^e  poet  that 

were,  the  «"««  f '^^'T^* ^erses   to  lear^."°*  "^""^  any 

could  accommodate  b.s  v^^^^   "[^^  declensi^^  ""o';^  among  Z 

greater  instance  °f*fy  follows  ,f  foolish  ^j^^  ^^  empire)  than 

French  (which  generally  t^!^^^  examples  of  j'^^^'t-    If  the 

the  «"<1«?,'°^™8  fttiuble  to  s^         the  autho*'  '^*  '"'^  »«ok 
reader  will  be  at  the  tro  „ .  ^n  ^^^       nor  ^very  month 

into  the  new  J»&rr«r.  Ca       filled  «P     ^^  Jl^-^^fj^^'oua.  in  order 

30  gives  a  list  of  rhy-es  «> ^     pubh^  m        Nove^J?^  for  the  sue. 

to  be  communicated  to  t    ^^^  ^onth  n^ber  last,  which 

ceeding  month.    That  tor  icft 

,»ow  lies  before  me,  IS  as  fou        ^     _     -    ^    ^f-auriers 


■^^sette 
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I 

One  ■would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned     a,    .,„ 

talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  ^\^Q  foil         ^^    ^^    ^^etiage 

'  Monsieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  tHat  ^^"^^  P^^ssage. 
what  he  was  going  to  wriite  when  he  took  his    t>  ^    »»ever  knew 

but  that  one  sentence  always  produced  anoth  ^   'nto  liis  band; 
part,  I  never  knew  what  I  should  write  next  xxr^*^'       ^*^''  ™y  own' 
verses     In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my  rUvi«^r  I  "^^  making 
was  afterwards  perhaps  three  or  four  mlntS^^    «,^?8«tl»en  a°d 
I  one  day  shewed  Monsieur  Gombaud  Tt  ^^^^^S  them  up 

lo  nature,  in  which,  among  others?Thal  ma!^T"^°^'*^°^    of  ^ 
foUowing  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  PhUlis    Mo  ^    ^^^    of   the  foM 

to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it.     SttlA  .'   ^""^'   desiring  tm 

verses  were  good  for  nothing       L^^  ""^  ''^"lediatelv    t W 
he  said,  because  the  rh7m«  are   to^""  "^^  ^^i^^fi  reiZ 
reason  easy  to  be  put  into  ver^      ^  '^o^mon  ;     IrS %2^: 
arn  very  well  rewarded  for  all  t^'      ^*"^.  says    I    t^t  hI       r 
Monsieur  Gombaud's  leave   no*     .P**"^  I  have  >.<:'  ^®  ^'  ^ 

criticism,  the  verses  wtrgood'T*'^*^^<^*ndint\^/^^  *'^'     ^^^  ^^ 
the  learned  Menage -whomlK-        ^'d,  mL  ^^^^rity  of  the 

-     Thefi.toccasin'oT'lese^^-^tranStJd'''^^^-     '^^'^  *« 

manner  excusable,  as  they  we,S°'"-'  ^'^e*  ^  '!!'*'^^  ^^  woni 

used  to  impose  on   their  love^^  ^^''^  ^ic?*^^  ^^^"^  '°  ««»« 

Jke  h,m  above  mentioned,  t^t*  ^     ^^^^k     *^^  ^''^^^^  ^>di« 

thing  more  ridiculous?     Or  wSS^**    hims^>^    '^    S'-a^e  author, 

I  shSnnf     .„'**"  P°^™  ?  '^ot  ^^^^  '^Pt  to  beUere  tM 

I  shall  only  add,  thaf  tk-  ^^alce  bi«  i;o*     r    i. 

idiculed   by  Monsie,^'o*'''^  Pi^c^    _  .  ^"^  ^'^'  °^  '^'^^^ 


ridiculed   by  Mons'ienTs,        ^^^^^    ,..  °^  ''^'^'^ 

*/  Bouts-RJmefi,  The  r,,   **^*n,    in    ^^  false   ^-^  . 
10     I  must  subjoin  to  \T   **^  t^^^  S    *    Po^i!,  ^.'^  ^  ^n  fin«lY 
which  are  used  in  do^„      ^^    ki^^^^-RiCl*    ^titled  La  i^mit 
ignorant  .^ade,^.     If  ff «»  Po^?^*!    of  ^T*^^^'^. 

positions  is  good,  the  rhv  *^^^^8Ht:^*  ****i  &  ^^^  '^°"'''«  ^TlttK, 
not  be  in  the  power  of  thT'^  ^^iOs  i^^  tHe^^'^^'atty  applauded  b; 
that  great  numbers  of  tho^/^^^e  t  *^^le    tc^^.'^^P^^t  in  such  com- 

th?'  \  "  Zr  ^1  *<^counr*^o  a^^*-^CoS.  ^'^  •'  »^4  tf  bad.  it  ^B 
tne  parts    that  reallv    ^       ^^    of?      ^^^i^^     ^*^ln**«^  -4.     ^        r  -a 

heardthe  ^   ^"^^^     a^^^^^i    c^**^S^       ^tt 

^■^^  ^af''^  ^cci  **"*ti^;e^rel  rbymes,  ^  of 

*  ^ith  s!*^**nc  '       1  am  ssre  \  k<« 


^f  a 


PUNS. 


l04 


»„    ancient  sage  philos<i 
There    ^^%^"d  Alexander  Ross  ov 4^^ 

^''^  \ed,   than  the  finest  pi^^ 
„o«  frequently   quoted, 
whole  poem.-G' 

P^»ni»S'   renounced  by  ^^ 
No.  61.    false  Wit;  ^^"^ying  from  a  fun. 
to  MnguUb  a<u}    ^       ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

i.,»ioa  turgcsc*"^  -  Per, 


5jr 


»»j^ 


«&-, 


Pagina  turges 


A  my  ta^^"*  *°  ^"S^ge 

•Tis  not  indeea  ^^  ^^  ^^^ji  ^^  p^^^^ 

In  lofty,  trifles^   ^^.^^ 

With  wind  ail  Drti>^^ 


^•'P. 


of 
soil 
are 


^/i 


^-de 


'<9^ 


f  false  wit  which  has  beeu 
There  b  no  kind  oi  ^  th^t     hich  •con!)j^°'n«ended 

by  the  practice  of  ^'^^prebended  under  the     J^^-^    n  a  j,,^,^ 
of  words,  and   ^^    «-       iiripossible  to  kill  a  w^ert    T.     "^'^e 
P«««m^.    It  is  i«^^^^^^  to  produce.    The  seed^of    ^^  '^^  ^ 
has  a  natural  di^positio  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^       Z^^'IT^  ^''e 

in  the  minds  of  ^^J^  f'good  sense,  they  will  be  ve,7  'f .  ^^"^  ^^ 
,o  reason,  reflexion,  flJ^^^^^  that  is  not  broken  and  cSiW  'J'^L^^ 
up  in  the  greatest  ^^.^^.jon  is  natural  to  us,  and  wtn  ft^ ^  ^^ 
the  rules  of  art.      *  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  oth^.      ^^^ 

BOt  raise  the  "^'^^^.eaks  out  in  puns  and  quibbles.  "^"^^^ 

noble  arts,  it  often     ^^^^^^^th  chapter  of  his  book  of  Rhetor* 

Aristolle,  in  ^^^  ^^^  kinds  of  puns,  which  he  calls  paragraiAs' 
describes  two  or  ^  ^^  good  writing,  and  produces  instajices 
among   the  beauti  ^^  ^^  greatest   authors   in  the  Greek: 

of  them  out  of  so^   gprinkled  several  of  his  works  with  puns, 
tongue.     Cicero  "^^^^  jje  lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quoted 
20  and  in  his  book  wne    ^^  pjeces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  examiixa.-^ 
abundance  of  sayings  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  which  the  pun  cbiefl^ 

tion  prove  arrant  p«  •  ^^  j^i^g  james  the  First.  That  leamec^L 
flourished,  was  the  reig  ^^lerable  punster,  and  tnade  very  f<e-wv 
monarch  was  himselt  ^^^.^  that  had  not  sotne  time  or  otl^eT: 
bishops  or  privy  couns  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^  conundrum.  It  ^;r 
signalized  themselves  ^^  ^^  p^^  appeared  N^^th  pomp  ^- 
therefore  in  this  age    ^  ^V' 
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dignity.     It  bad  before  been   admitted  into  merry  ^l^^^%^s\Vf 
ludicrous  compositions,  but  was   now  delivered  with  ^^^  ^er  ^ 


ludicrous  compositions,  out  was   now  aciivcx--  ^^^.^  ©-  rnan**^*" 
from  tbe  pulpit,  or  pronounced   in  the  most  solemn  i"^  ^eYVO>as 
the  council-table.    The  greatest   authors,  in  th^ir   rc%o^  ^  \>\s\iop 
works,  made  frequent   use   of   puns.      The  sermons         ^^  vJcieTO. 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies    of    Shakespear,  are       ^^_^^et,  ^  ^ 
The  sinner  was  punned  into   repentance  by  the    ^^    ^eP^^S  ^^^ 
the  latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero  ^"^ 
quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together.  ctX%\  ^^  ^^tve 

10      I  must  add  to  these  great   authorities,  whicU    ^^  ^i^at  aU  the 
given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece    of  false  ''^  .  Vi.    ^^^  8^^^*^ 
writers  of  rhetoric  have   treated    of    punning    ^^'^^^   x^atnes,  that 
respect,  and  divided  the  several  kinds   of  it  into  13-^^      ^tvinended  as 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speecli,  and  ^^^    gcl^oolmaster 
ornaments  in  discourse.     I  remember    a    coun't'^^        ^  company 
of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that   lie  had  ^^^^'^eatest/ara- 
with  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  i3^^         ^  found  my 
grammatist  among  the  modems.        Upon    inqni^*^"^*      ^^  famous 
learned  friend  had  dined  that  day   T^v^itK    Mr.  S^^-^^^^'ount  of  Mr. 
20  punster;   and  desiring  him  to  give     me     some        ^^^talked  in  the 
Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me  that    Ixe    gener^^^^  ,      tut  that 
Paranomasiay  that  he  sometimes    gave     into   th^       ^/^'j  ^ 
in  his  humble  opinion  he  shined  most  in  the  ^nt.^^^^X\^y'^^  was 
I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  fanaous  university^      ^^  th* 

formerly  very  much  infested  with   pnns  ;    but  wl^  ^"^^^Vh  h^  w^ 
might  not  arise  from  the  fens    and    marshes       ^»    ,Z  deter- 
situated,  and  which  are  now  drained,  I    must  le^^"*^^ 
mination  of  more  skilful  naturalists.  ,     , 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,    one  wo^-"^^ /"oJld  2"  h 
3^  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished  ont   of  the  le^^^-tf  the  writings 
is  at  present  especially  since  it  had  fonnd  a  plac^^     %^  Z  this,  we 
^f  the  most  ancient  pohte  authors.       To    acccr^^ere  the  great 
^ust  consider,  that  the  first  race  of  anthors,  wl^^    t^  of  criticism; 
heroes  m  writing,  were  destitute  of  all  rules  and      ^^  I  greatness 
and  for  that jeaso",  though  they  excel  later  wr-i*^^  co^ectness. 
of  genius,  they  fall  short  of  them  in   accurac^r        ^^1  T^id  their 
V   The  modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties    bu-fc       '^^^^u  Ihese  au- 
imperfections.     When  the  world  was   filt!:.  u  ^     ^^*^  }    -.Z 
X  c>f  the  fii^t  eminence,  there  gre^^  ^Tnot^-^  '^'  ITS 
o  who  gained  themselves  a  reputation   by^he  reSS^^^^"" 
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made  on  the  worts  of  thosp  «,h     ^       , 

of  the  employments  of  St    *°  ^f^^^*^    t»^«™-     ^t  , 

the  several  kinds  of  „ft  by  t™^'^  ^""""^    '"  4'  V.         "^-^^ 

1    .  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even  sLIa^tho^^^r*    «*^'>>^'- 
Plato,  and  C.cero,  should  have  such  little  ble™/she.  '    ^^^     t^ 
to  be  met  wth  m  authors  of  a  mich  inferior  character  ^     ^^^^ 
written  since  those  several  blemishes  were  discovered  *  V^''^  ^^ 
find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation  made  beCwech      *  ^  ^«'e 
lotrue  wit  by  any  of  the  ancient   authore,  except  Qu.V^*»«ih^°  *<« 
Longinus.      But  when  this   distinction  was   once  setK     *'/^n     ""' 
very  natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to  agree  in  it.     As  f    ^>    it    ^'^ 
vival  of  this  false  wit,  it  happened  about  the  time  of  .?*"  tft^  "^ 
of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  itr,^   '^VivT/ 
vanished  and  disappeared.    At  the  same  time  there  is  no        '^'"ate/p 
but  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and  rose  in  another,  it  ^.^^^tion^ 
recover  itself  in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedant      ^*^"' 
ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit  and  sense.     And,  to  spe'"fc  ^'"' 
truth,  I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  \i^:       ""^ 
ao  productions,  which  had  their  sets  of  admirers,  that  our  pos^JT^ 
will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a  race  of  punsters:  at  lens"  ^ 
man  may  be  very  excusable  for  any  apprehensions  of  this  tind 
that  has  seen  Acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with  great  secrecy 
and  applause  ;   to  which  I  must  also  add  a  little  epigram   called 
the  Witches'  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read   either 
backward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  -way  and 
blessed  the  other.      When  one  sees  there  are  actually  such   pains- 
takers  among  our  British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in ! 
If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly  strokes 
!o  of  wit  and   satire ;    for  I   am   of  the  old   philosopher's  opinion, 
that  if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it 
should  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.      I  do 
not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party.     There  is  a  most  crying 
dulness  on  both  sides.      I  have  seen  Tory  acrostics  and  "Whig 
anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  because  they 
are  Whigs    or    Tories,   but   because    they    are    anagrams     and 
acrostics. 

But  to  return   to  punning:   Having  pursued  the  history   o      a. 

pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be 

oa  conceit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  m  e 
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sound,  but  ^iffer  in  the  sense.      The  only  way  therefo.^  to    t^ 

s\vort,one  may  say  of  a  pun.!«  TL      *°  '''^^  been  a  pun.       7^ 

nig^Angale,  tHat  it  is  .,.,  J,  ^'.^^^^^   countryman  desc"be*^ 

but  a  sound.      On  the  contrw-v  *        '''  *  ^°""'^'  '""^  "  f  Lc 

the  description  which  Aristen  t**"*  ™*^  represent  true  W'    > 

when  she  is  drened,  she  is  beau^f  f  "    ™*^es   of  a  fine  WOfl*"^ ' 

lobeautifvd:  or,  as  Mercerus  ha     *     '   '^'*^°  she  is  undressed,  sl>«  •* 

Induitur,formosa  est ;  txuitur    >  *'"*'^s'ated  it  more  einph3ii(^l> 

'  '*'■"* yornta  est. — C. 

No.  62.     Lock^s  deMiiZ^^.  ^      .„ 

trationsfrom  Ccmilev  ■  X.    ,       '   ""  account  o/MxedWlt;  illiu- 

Scribendi  .Z\!ZT""' •^""'^  '"'''''''• 
sapere  est   et  r.«-„  •  • 

ei  pnncipium  et  fon8» 

Mr.  Locken  has  an  admirable  r^fl     •  "°"'  "^^  ^''^'^  ^09- 
wit  and  judgment,  wherebv  k     ^^^^^^^^  upon  th^    ^     „,.  oi 
why  they  are  not  Always  t^  t!.  ^°''"*^*'"-  *<>  ^t  ^"^f 'eU 
words  are  as  follow:  ' And   h«       ""^^  °^  the  sani^^^  *"  '    fl^s 
reason  of  that  common  oh«»         ®'  Perhaps,  mav  K.    person-    ^ 
deal  of  wit  and  prompt  tem'T''^'^'  that  men  i^^    ^i^^"  S 
judgment,  or  deepest  %eSon"t^'  ^^^  »ot  al,^^^    h^^^  '^  ^ 
semblage  of  ideas,  and  pS^\,I'o'-  wit  lying  T^^^s  ^^  ''^^ 
20  variety  wherein  can  be   founH^°'^  togetherjit^""*'  '^  "*"  f 
thereby  to  malce  up  pleasant  n^^.  ""^^  ''^^emblance  ''"'"''"'^  ^ 
fancy,-judgment,  on  the  con*  ^""^^  ^^^  agreeabf   °'"  '^''"^1''' 
in  separating  carefully,  oneT'"*'^'  «««  quite  o„^  ^^'""^  '"  ^^ 
found   the  least  difference  -  Vi?'"  ^'^"ther,  ideij.'*^  "'**'■ ''!'' 
similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  utr''''  *"  ^^O'd  b^^^^'"  ,*=!?  j! 
a  way  of  proceeding  ouitP  -T      °°e  'Wng  for  a^   ^«'  "'^'^  ^ 
wherein,  for  the  moft  JS  n^'^V'^'-y  *«  'neSph^'***^'--    ^'^  '" 
of  wit  which  strikes  sSt;eir  "'^^  ^"tertaSaT  ^"'^  ^'""""' 
acceptable  to  all  people.'        5"  °°  ^he  fe^^^^'  and  pleasantry 
This  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  **  "^ 

I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit  «,^-  ^^  P^n'osophica/  *  *..  » 

consists  in  such  a  r^Z^l^'"''^  f^^r^h^tS^^nT^J^ 
author  mentions  I  Shall  oS^add"^  '°"^'*^  o^^^:^' £'"S5 
that  every  resemblance  of  il     ^  '<>  "  by  wav  J     \.    \r^ 

"^  'deas  is  not  that  which  "P'^';f*'°"' 

wnicij  we  call  wit. 
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to  ^^®  ^ 

K     such  an  one  as  gives  delight  and  ^'"^^' particul^^  ^ 

Mlessit  be  f"  ^j^g  ^tem  essential  to  wit,  «»<"^ll,blance    5"*:^ 
these  two  propert  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  sein^  ^.^  ^^^ 

^  "^  *T'it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  ^^"^^^''tbe  «k^^ 
ideas  be  wit,  it  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^g^.  ^^^  ^^«'?..  singing** ^. 

one  another  m  ^^  ^^^         „„e  f^^^ject  k  ^ 

obvious  it  gxvesj;      P^^^^  the  whiteness  of  ^-^  fioL^^ 
of  another,  «rto^   ^^  ^^^  ^.^ety  of  its  cdom^^^f,       Je  o*' 
ofmiik  and  snow  unless, besides  tb-sbv.o^,^ 


^J 


of  another,  "'  ^^  tl^^  ^^^^ety  of  its  co wui^  .^L  obvr,.  *^*'    tJ 

of  milk  ^^^^^{,0  caUed  wit.  unless,  ^^^if^  .  ^^^.oveS  j^^     *-< 
rainbow,  canno^        ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  '^^T'  ^ffsome  s./"*    **« 

,0  semblance,  there  ^^  ^^^r^^'^^lji Ts  I"'^'-'««- 

two  ideas  that    IS      P       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  1„,       tre^  ,s  as  ^,,  j,^ 

Thuswbea  a  I^^*     ^.^  .;^  ^^^  comparison;  ^"^  jj'^.  ^«^«<J<ls, 
as  snow,  there  >s  n  .^  ^j^^„  ^^^  ,nto  w^t      Every 

with  a  sigh,  ^^ifZy  supply  him  with  innumerab  e  instances  of 
fader's  memory  ^'^/^f  J^,^„,  the  simi  itudes  in  heroic  poets, 
the  same  nature.     Fortes  r^  ^.^^  ^^^^         t  conceptions, 

who  endeavour  J<J^*°^^i^  3^  are   new  and  surprising,  have 
than  to  divert   it  wi|n  ^^^  ^  ^U^^  ^,t     Mr.  Locke's 

seldom  any  thing  J  ^  eKplanation   comprehends  most 

,a  account  of  ^^''^J'as  „,etaphors,  simJitudes  allegories,  aenig- 
of  the  species  of  ^;,'*'f"^ie/ dreams,  visions,  dramatic  writings, 
^.mottoes,  parf^l-'^^^JJ^  of  allusion;  as  there  are  many 
burlesque,  and  »^"  ^J^^^^'^^^ote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first 
other  pieces  of  "^/^^  description,)  which  upon  examination 
eisht  from  the  i"    » 

im  be  found  to  »e^^«  .7;* ';;ists  in  this  resemblance  and  con- 
As  true  wit  generally  consK  ^^^^.^  .^  ^^^  resemblance  and 
-ruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  cm     y  ^^^^^^^^  ^  .^  anagrams,  chrono- 
Sigruity,  «o"«*''"!^°Sics  =    sometimes  of  syllables    as  in 
,„  era-ins,  lipograms,  and  aero  times  of  words,  as  m  puns  and 

"     ecUoes  and  doggerel  rhyineS'    ^^^^^  sentences  and  poems,  cast 
Ctaihbles;   and  ^o^n^tiroes  o        ^^  ^^^  some  carry  the 

S^to  the  figures  of  eggs,  axe  ,         .^  ^^^^^^^  mimicry, 

Motion  of  wit  so  far  =«  to  ^^^  .„g^^.^^  person,  that  can  re- 
_„a  to  look  upon  a  man  a  another 

lemble  the  tone,  posture,  o^/^^emblanoe  of  ideas,  and  fake  wit 

^    AS  true  wit  consist  m  tb^  ^      ^ing  to  °  ^  foregoing  ;««^=^°««' 
i«  the  resemblance  of  words,  ac      ^^i^^  thej         ^^^i     „   ^e 

*r  ^,e    is   another  kind  of   ^'^    .       '     '=°°  'hlance  of  words, 
tt*^*^®  t   J  A  oartly  m  the  resemb**" 

r-esemblance  of  ideas,  and  P*'    '  ^  res 


to 

•    if 

at 
tie 

tfce 
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This  ^^^^  °^ 
which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  shaU  call  mixed  wit.   ^  ^  ^      ^^thor 

wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  m  any   ^^  .^ 
that  ever  wrote.     Mr.   Waller   lias   likewise  a  great  o^     ^^^^ 
Mr.  Dryden  is  very  sparing  of  it.      Milton  had  a  ^^'"j^^iians, 
above  it.    Spencer  is  in  the  same  class  with  Milton.   The        ^^^ 
even  in  their  epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it.     Monsieur  Boilea  ,^^^^ 
formed  himself  upon  the  antient  poets,  has  every  where  ^^^^^^^^ 
it  with  scorn.    If  we  look   after  mixed  wit  among  the 
writers,  we   shall  find  it    no  where   but  in  the  ^P^^*"^^?^  to 
10  There  are  indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascri 
Musxus,  which  by  that,  as   well   as  many  other  marks,  ^  J^^ 
itself  to  be  a  modem  composition.     If  we  look  into  the 
writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretn^,  ^^ 
Catullus :  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great,  deal  of  it  in  ^^  , 
and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial.  , 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixed  wit,  I  shall  chu 
one  instance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  tms 
class.    The  passion  of  love   in   its  nature  has  been  thought  to 
resemble  fire  ;  for  which  reason  the  words/r^  and  Jame  are  made 
20  use  of  to  signify  love.     The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an 
advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  word  Jire,  to  make 
an  infinite  number  of  witticisms.      Cowley,  observing  the  colQ 
regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  ot 
producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burning  glasses  made  ot 
ice ;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  ot 
love,   concludes   the   torrid    zone    to    be  habitable.    When  bis 
mistress  has  read  his  letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon  by  holding  it 
to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time  by  love's 
flames.     When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  beat  that 
30  distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec  "i.     When  she  is  absent,  he 
is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  poJe  thsn 
when  she  is  with  him.     His  ambitious  love  is  a  fire  that  naturally 
mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  love  is  ^he  beams  of  heaven,  and  his 
unhappy  love  flames  of  heU.    When  it  does  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is 
a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke  :  when  it  is   opposed  to  counsel 
and  advice,  It  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the  wind's  blo^og 
upon  it.     UP?^  ^*J^.  dying  of  a  tree  in  whicli  lie  had  cut  his  loves, 
he  observes  that  his  written  flames  had  biirxxt  up  md  withered 
the  tree,     ^^^"l  ^e  resolves  to  give  over    Uis  passion,  he  tefe 
40  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreac^s   tlie  fire.   His  karl 
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is  an  iEtna,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop  incloses  Cuvid- 
in  it.  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  Jove  m  ^f^^  /WA  ^ 
oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress  t^"^^^^ 
fire  of  love,  hke  that  of  the  sun,  (which  produces  so  it^L?^^  V^.^- 
creatures),  should  not  only  warm,  but  beget.      J^ove  in  ^t-%^^^' 

place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire.     Sometimes    the  poet*^^^*^-!^'^^' 
is  frozen  in  every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in  ey  ^     ^^^^ 
Sometimes   he  is  drowned    in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love^*^^  ^>^e 
ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea^.  *    ^*ke    ; 

The  reader  may  observe,  in  every  one  of  these  instanc 
the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with  those  of  Jove  ;   ^xic\  ^^  ^^^^ 
same  sentence  speaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  ^  ^     *^  the 
surprises  the  reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances  q^  ^^^; 

dictions  that  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of  writing       ^?.^'^^' 
wit  therefore  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  ^nd  •       ^^^^ 
or  less  perfect  as  the  resemblance  lies    in  the  ideas   o     ^-  ^^''^ 
words.     Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood  ^nd       ^'^  ^^ 
truth :  reason  puts  in  her  claim  for  one-half  of  it,  ^^^  Partly  \^ 
gance  for  the  other.     The  only  province  therefore  f^^.  |.u^^''^^a- 
20  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those  little  occasional  poems  that  *  ^^   ^^^^ 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  oi  epigrams^     t^^  /their 
conclude  this    head    of   mixed   wit,    without  owni^'     fu^^^^ot 
admirable  poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  exaijjjji    ^^    the 
had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ ;  g^^^.   ^f  it, 
all  other  talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius.  '  ''^^JeeJ 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  x\i^^  r 
take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's  definition  oi  wit,  whicjj       ^y^^^ld 
the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  judgment  oi  so  g^^  *  ^^th  ajj 


is  not  so  properly  a  definition  of  wit,  as  of  good  ^  .^  '^an, 
general.  *  Wit,'  as  he  defines  it,  '  is  a  propriety  of  ^  ^^^^^  in 
thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject  ^.'     If  this  be  a  true  defj^^  .    *^d 


wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  ^^^^^^  of 
ever  set  pen  to  paper:  it  is  certain  there  never  was  ^^^  ^^at 
propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subjecf^^^^^** 
what  that  author  has  made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  sh  n  ^^^^ 
appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition  agrees  with  any\  ^P^V 
he  has  of  wit :  if  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  wa^^'^*^ 
only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley.^  "^^t 
Virgil  a  much  more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martlaf  ^^ 
40      Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  penetrating  ^{ 
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the  French  critics,  has  taken  pains  to  slie\w  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things :  that  the  basis  of  all  wit 
is  truth;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of  >vhich  good 
sense  is  not  the  ground-work '^.  Boileau  has  endeavoured  to 
-  inculcate  the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  This  is  that  natural  way  of  w^riting,  that 
beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  composi- 
tions of  the  ancients ;  and  which  no  body  deviates  from  but  those 

10  who  want  strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  in  its  own 
natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give 
that  majestic  simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign 
ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind  soever 
escape  them.  I  look  upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who, 
K  ^A  *"  architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  en- 
deavoured to  supply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of  an 
irregular  fancy  n     Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome   observa- 

20  tion,  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  JEneas,  in  the 
tollowmg  words.     ^Ovid'  (says    he,    speaking    of   Virgil's   fiction 

Ze  It  u^""'^^  '*^^''  ^'  ^P  ^^^^^  ^^^^  even  in  the  same 
dfctaLs  .T.r  ?  ^'^''^^''^  ^^^^^  of  VirgiPs  new-created  Dido; 
fuSe .  Jn^*'' ^°"  ^^^  ^^^   ^eath  to  the  ungrateful 

S  iLn  '  very  unluckily  for  himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword 

sXct     I  tv\T^^  'T"'Z   '^    ^^"^^    ^^    ^i™    on    ^e    same 

lated  both      T.    I  '"^^  ""^  il^^^  ^^  ^^'^'  because    I    have  trans- 

of  his  own.  I  k''"'"^'  "^r  "^  """^^  ^^  ^'  Love  has  nothing 
t     °^°>  ^^  borrows  all  from    a   creai-**^  r«-,«.4.         •       x.- 

30  profession,  and,  whi^h  is  worse,  impro^  noth^         li-'^  ^"^fiT 
nature  fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  hifoW  sh^^  iTI. 
to  witticism.    This    passes  indeed    w^th   his    'Jft-      J"^  *"^°"'''! 
gives  him  the  preference  to  VirgU  in  their  ^eeT^'  admirers,  and 

Were  I  not  supported   by  so   great    =  ®^®^«»- 
Mr.  Dryden,  I  should    ^°^  venture   to    «K  *"*^*»"*y   «  that  of 
of  most  of  our  English   poets,  as   ^vell  ^^^^>   "»at    the    taste 

Gothic.  He  quotes  Monsieur  Segrais  n  fo  *'^*ders,  is  extremely 
of  the  readers  of  poetry  i  «  the  firs^  ^^*"  a  threefold  distinction 
the  rabble  of  readers,  wbotn  he  does  not  t  ^       **  **®  comprehends 

40  to  their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers  anrl'^^^  *^  such  with  regard 

*^  tlie  coarseness  of  their 
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"^^  ^':  *^t  '^  =« /«"o^:  'Segi^is  has  di^tinguish^^  .f  ^ 
«.te«of  P<^V-  according  to  their  capacity  of  jS?^-*^**^ 
«,««  cksses.  ttie  might  have  said  the  same  of  wS*  "»*" 
if  te  had  pieasea.;]  [„  the  Jowest  form  he  places  those  ^ 
be  calls  l^s  P<  «*  £,j,^^,^  such  things  as  are  our  upper  J 
audience  in  a  piayhougg.  who  hte  nothing  but  the  husk  and 
of  wit,  prefer  a  qmfabJe,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid  ■ 
and  elegant  expression :  these  are  mob-readers.  If  Virgil 
Martial  stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  already  who  w 
lo  carry  it.  B""^  though  they  make  the  greatest  appearand 
the  field,  sind  cry  the  loudest,  the  best  on't  is,  they  are  but  a 
of  French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  he 
but  not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds 
annum  in  Parnassus,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  pt 
Their  authors  are  of  the  same  level,  iit  to  represent  them 
a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be  masters  of  the  ceremonie; 
a  bear-garden;  yet  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  admir 
But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  reat 
improve  their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  reading  be 
20  books,  and  by  conversation  with  men  of  judgment)  they  s, 
foi^ake  them.' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing,  that 
Mr.  Locke,  in  the  passage  above  mentioned,  has  discovered 
most  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contr. 
nature  to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  seve 
kinds.  For  not  only  the  reiembUmce  but  opposition  ot  ideas  Hi 
often  produce  wit;  as  I  could  shew  in  several  little  points,  tui 
and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlarge  upon  in  some  fm, 
speculation. — C. 

Ho.  68.     Allegorical  'viiion  of  the  enetointer  qf  True  and  False  If 
and  the  diicomfiture  of  the  latter. 

Huminci  rapi'i  cervicem  pictor  equiium 

Jungere  si  velil,  et  riiias  inducere  plumas, 

Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  lurpiter  atrun 
Desinit  in  piseem  mulier  foraiosa  sup«ne, 
Spectatiun  admitsi  risum  teneatis  amici? 
Credite,  Pisones.  isti  tabula  fore  libnim 
Persimiiem,  cujus,  velut  agri  soniDia,  van* 
^'igeatur  species.  ""•'■  Ars  Poet.  i. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from  a  subje. 
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in  which  it  has  been  long  employed.      Xhe  thoughts  will  be  rising 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time,  though   -we    give    them  no  en- 
couragement ;  as  the  tossings  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue 
several  hours  after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dream  or  vision,  ixrhich 
formed  into  one  continued  allegory  the  several  schemes  of  wit, 
v^rhether  false,  mixed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my 
late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  country  that  yxrsks  filled  with 

lo  prodigies  and  inchantments,  governed  by  the  goddess  of  False- 
hood, and  entitled  TJbe  region  of  False  JVit.  There  -was  nothing 
in  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natural. 
Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf-gold,  some  of  them  pro- 
duced bone-lace,  and  some  of  them  precious  stones.  Xhe  foun- 
tams  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  filled  with  stags,  wild- 
boars,  and  mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters ;  at  the  same 
time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon  the  banks, 
or  took  their  pastime  in  the  meadows.  Xhe  birds  had  many  of 
them  golden  beaks,  and  human  voices.      Xhe    flowers  perfumed 

20  the  air  with  smells  of  incense,  ambergrease,  and  pulvaiios"^ ;  and 
were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pieces 

of  dS'f '^-  "^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  sigl^s  and  messages 
tixlt^l  T'^\.  ^^  ^  ""^  ^^^y^^r.^  to  and  fro  in  this  inchanted 
The  seTerl;  '""f  ^^'  forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon 
prfse  Tf?  T!f  "^  "-^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^  "^^'  ^^^^>  to  my  great  L- 
rietitr  ^^'^  ^^'"  T'^^^'  "^^^^  ^^  every^Xlk,  that, 
or  ToSm  ^  '""^^''^  words  which  I  spoke,  agrTed  with  me, 
or  contradicted  me,  in   every  thing    I  said.      In   the  midst  of  my 

30  ::nTrr:?T  f  .^'^^^  """^  companions,  I  d£:overti  L  Z 
30  centre  of  a  very  dark   grove  a  monstrous   fabric    built  after  the 
Gothic  manner,  and  covered  with    innumerable  devVces  in    t^at 
barbarous  kind  of  sculpture.     I  imrnediai-**i  J^^      aevices  m    that 
found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  eoLIcr^t  "T.'^i'^  'L' 
of  Dulness.     Upon   my   entrance    1    sLw   th^   H^f     V^'x.^^  f"^ 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  ^^nk,  with  ^  book  in      ""  ""i   "^f  ^'f 
rattle  in  the  other.     Upon  his  right   hand  w.^  ^"^^        "^"^^  ^""^  "" 
lamp  burning  before  her ;   a^^  on  his  left  Ga^     industry,  with  a 
sitting  on  her  shoulder.      ^^^^^  bis  feet  thei^""^:  ^'j     ^  ^^'^^^J^ 
a  very  odd  make,  which,   ^s  I  afterwards  fou    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
40  that  manner  to  comply  v^i^^  ^^^  'nscriDtjr>«     *J^    '   ^^  shaped  in 

^  ^  ^«^ion    that  surrounded  it 


0%  ""^^-^ 


Upon  the  altar  there  ^^"^  ^cHk^i  ofF  • 
eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  i^Z,ni-^^  t*./^^""^  °^  ^*^^ 
filled  with  votaries,  who  ^f^'^  fhL  ^f^^-  ^^e 
sions,  as  their  fancies  dire^^^  tber^'^f"'^^  '"  '"^' 

A    !•  .  fl-/»         **^*iM»       In    one  part 

a  regiment  of  Anagrams,  ^bOMr^re  continuaUyinmot 

t^^  ?,f"  '*'■  ***  *®  '«^*'  ^^'''S  about,    daubUng  t 
siiitting  their  staUons,  and  throwing-  themselves  into  all 

and   counter-marches  of  the  most    changeable  and 
exercise. 


exercise. 

lo      Not  far  from  these  was  a  body  of  Acrostics,  made  , 
dispro^rtioned  persons.     It   was  disposed   into  three 
the  officers  planting  themselves  in    a    line   on   the    i         , 
of  each  column.      The  officers  were   all  of  them    at 
toot  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men ; 
common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the 
were  such  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  coul,        , 
look  upon  them  without  ^  laughing.      There  were    beh 
Acrostics  two  or  three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differ, 
from  the  former,  as  their  officers  were  equipped  (like  the 
20  of  time)  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe 
other,  and  took  their  posts  promiscuously  among  the  privat 
whom  they  commanded. 

^n  the  body  of  the  temple,    and  before  the  very  face  <     , 
aeity,  methought  I  savsr  the   phantom  of  Tryphiodorus,  the 
Srammatist,  engaged  in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  persons 
pursued  him  by  turns  throtxgh  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrint 
a  country-dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Olwervlng  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western  end  of  1 
^^•"PJe,  I  i„q„.  ^bat   they  were  doing,  and  found  tl 

*«^e«-al  things  of  the  most   difffrent  nature  tied  up  i„   ^undi 
^^'J  thrown  un  Another  m  heaps  like  faggots.    You  r«- 

'"""''^  »"  ancho'  T  Xht-rail,    and  a  hobby-horse  Su,7 
together     ^      O"*,  a  ***«,^tnien  seeing  me  very  ranch  surr.  • 

*°"  n^^'theil'  °^  *"  iSn^e  deal  of  wit  in   sevTrJl '^P^^'; 
^<"es,'a„d7,^as  an  ^^A   ^,p,ain  them  to  me  if  i  p,^,*^' 

^tanked  h..^    '**t  he  '^?  .,,.*^    but  told  him  I  was  in  verv  ^ 

i^asteattW    '°'-  ^is  <^'r';S'g<''''S  out  of  the  temple,  I  o^f^^ 

W  one  cor^  *'«»»«.     As  J  ^^^  ^^f  men  and  women  laughing^ 

-1      '^''er  ^f  if  a  cluster  ^       g^^^  Cr^^w 

^ohe^'Wf,  and  ^^     •  c   thetosel^^  a        6        of  Crambo. 
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heard  several  double  rhymes  as  I  passed  by  tbem,  which  raised  a 
great  deal  of  mirth. 

"Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry  people  engagea  a 
a  diversion,  in  which  the  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one  pei^on 
for  another.  To  give  occasion  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they 
were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though  perhaps  there  was 
not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  faces.  By  this  means  an 
old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  boy,  a  vp'oman  for  a  man, 

10  and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  European,  -which  very  often  produced 
great  peals  of  laughter.  These  I  guessed  to  be  a  party  of  Puns. 
But  being  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this  -world  of  magic,  "which 
had  almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left  the  temple,  and  crossed  over 
the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make.  I 
was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  alarms, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an  enemy  ;  and,  as  1 
afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended  it.  There 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful   aspect ;   her  name  was 

2o  Truth.  On  her  right  hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who 
bore  several  quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasped  several  arrows 
in  his  hand.  His  name  was  Wit.  The  approach  of  these  two 
enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of  False  AVit  with  an  unspeak- 
able consternation,  insomuch  that  the  goddess  of  those  regions 
appeared  in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  with  the  several  inferior 
deities,  and  the  different  bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen 
m  the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  prepared  to 
give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the  enemy 
was  very  slow,  it  gave   time  to  the  several  inhabitants  who  bor- 

30  dered  upon  the  regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into 
a  body,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and 
attend  the  issue  of  the  comhat. 

I  must  here  inform  niV  ^^^^r,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  in- 
chanted  region  which  I  ^J®  before  described  were  inhabited 
by  the  species  of  Mixed  ^'^^^^^  made  a  very  odd  appearance 
when  they  were  "^^stered  togeth^^^  in  an  army.  There  were 
men  whose  bodies  were  st  mil  of  darts,  and  women  whose 
eyes  were  bui-ning-glasses :  tn  ^J^at  h^d  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  sn^^' .  ^''„^^^^  ^^  endless  to  describe  the 

4o  several  monsters  of  the  H^^  "^^ure,    that    composed   this  great 
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army;  NJ^ich  immediately  fell  asunder,  and  divided  its^j  ^ 

narts  the  one  half  throwing  themselves  behincJ    tJie    .  ^   ^  ^ 

Trui,  a»"^  ^^^  others  behind  those  of  Falsehood.  ^»>      °  ^b-o 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  statu,.  ''e^  „f 

vanced  some   paces  before   the  front  of  her   army;    j^   » 
dazzling  light  which  flowed  from  Truth  began  to  sAiu^   **t   ai  ti^' 
she  faded  insensibly;  insomuch  that  in  a  little   space  ^^^iio«  ^^^^ 
rather  like  an  huge  phantom  than  a  real  substance.  *^  j^^^j 

as  the  goddess  of  Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  l^     *t  ien^/, 
10  away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the  brightness  of  h^^       ,  s^^  ,^^, 
so  tL  there  did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  .mpr^s^g^es         . 
figure  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  seen.  <^fber 

"L  at  the  rising  of  tixe  sun  ti^e  c-^Uat--  gro^ 
the  stars  go  out  one  after  another,  t"e  w         ^««sph^,^  .^ 
extinguished,  such  was  the  vanishing  of  the  ^^^     and  not 
only  of  the  goddess  herself,  but  of  the  whole  What  attended 

heri  which  sympathised  with  their  l^^'^^''' '"^f^e^m^.-'*^*'"^ 
.  _x-       «o  tViA  trnddess  disappeared.     At  tne  same  time  the 

m  proportion  ^  the  godd^  d     PP^  themselves  to  the   streams, 
whole  temple  sunk,  tne  nsn  u  fountains  recovered  their 

.o  and  the  wUd  beasts  to  the  .^««<J^  ^^^"^eir  leaves,  the  flowers 
murmu.^.  the  bird^  J^eir  vo.c^,  the  t^^       _^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^^ 

their  scents,  and  the  'jhoyace^of  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^^   ^^^^^ 

appearance.     Though  I  stiU  conun  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

as  it  were  awakened  out  of  a  dream^^en^         nieadows. 

prodigies  restored  ^^-^^ti  f--  ^^  -«"'^^"'  "'''"^'f 
Upon  the  reroovd  of  that  w»  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^ 

very  much  disturbe<l  my  imagma^o^^^^  ^^ 

persons  of  Wit  and  Truth ,  tor  ^^^^^^^      -^1^^,^ 

upon  the  first  without  seeing  the  «*^^^^the      ^^  ^^^^^^     ^ 

30  was  behind  them  a  strong  '^^f J^^fsw^d  in  her  hand,  and 
genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  a^^ared-th  a  ^^^^^  ^.^^  , 

a  laurel  ««  her  ^ef  Jjge^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^  Ve^,  m  her^ 

covered  J'th   robes     PP^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^      Rb^"'""^   severaV 
look    and  a  dagger  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.     A     ^^^  ^^^^ 

by  her  thunderboU,       ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^        r,  ^^     ^^  ^. 

other  figures,  Ep^\^^„„i      of  the  expedition,  «»      ^^  j,^  tvte 
posted  there  at  the       8  g^  ^^  ^^  suspected  to  t        ^p^^^^ 

not  revolt  *«  the  en^Y^  ^^^^  ^d  delighted  wi*       j,  ^^d  V«t 
of  thl god  of  Wit;  there  was  something  so  ^ 


40  ance 


2,^4^  ^       ^    at  once  Tffith  love  atid 

.      •       n  T.,-^    looks,  as  inspired  ^^  ^gpeaiaWejoy,  Ae  took 

so    piercing  '^ ^^  ^^^^^^^ ^n  him,  to  ^y  ^"^^^r  to  rmke  we  b  pre- 

l^  of  it;  but  as  I  was  reaching J^t      ^J^,  mans aw^ed.^^' 
V^Vrr^,  1  knocked  it  against  a  chair,  ano     7 


^    »-^;wy/^-    difference  between  c^ 
la-o.  249.     0«  i^^^^/^r  ^«^/  ^^^^r^' -    X'>^//<fr.. 
^7«^  burlesque  ;  quotation  from  Mtlton  J  J^         s 

TiXi^i^  tHcupoa  iv  fiporois  B€iv6y  icaKdv.'-F^%^  Vef.  ?oet. 
Mirth  out  of  season  is  a   grievous   iil.  ^^^ 

When   I  make  choice  of  a  subject  that  has  ^^t/'^"       ,,. 
of  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflexions  on  ^\^'f^^^^^^ 
order  or  method,  so  that  they  may  appear  rather  m  ^^'^ 
and  freedom  of  an  essay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  ^et  ^isco 
10  It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall  consider  laughter  and  ndicm 
in  my  present  paper  x 

Man  is  the  merriest   species   of  the  creation;   all  fovem 
below  him  are  serious.     He  sees  things  in  a  different  light  trom 
other   beings,    and  finds   his    mirth    arising    from   objects,  ttoi 
natur^    ?"^^    something    like    pity   or  displeasure    in    higher 
spieen        ^"^^^^r  is   indeed    a   very  good  counterpoise  to  ttic 
of  recei  ^"^  -^  ^^^"'^  ^"*  reasonable  that  we  should  be  capable 
^eceive^'^^"^*^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^  ^^^  Sood  to  us,  since  X7C  can 

^he  notion  ^^/^^  forty-seventh   paper  \  raised  a  speculation  on 

'notjve  of  1        ^   "modern  philosopher  d,  }^ho    describes  the  fttst 

between  ou^^^^^^  *^  ^^  ^  secret  comparison  which  we  make 

^orcfe,  fj^^^  '^ejyes  and  the  persons  we  Jaugh    at ;    or,  in  other 

Some  pre^errf-^^'^^^^'^^"  which  we  receive   from    the  opinion  of 

^f  another        ^^^^<^e  in  ourselves,  when  we    see    the   absurdities 

own.      xhis    se   ^^^°  ^^  reflect  on  any  past    absurdities  of  our 

^^at  the  vainesf '^^  ^°  ^°^^  ^"  ™^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^   '"^>'  observe 

3o  ^^^^^.  ^^''t  of  mankind  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 

^J^  those  Woi~^^  sermon  of  a  conventual  in   the  church  of  Rome 
-^  ^''•^A  ^^^^  J^^  *^^  w^'^e  '"an,  Isaidofiau^A,ter,  it  is  mad;  and 

^^^  ttf  upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of 

'  Omitted  from  this  selection. 
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u  t  laughter  was  the  effect  of  origi^^,    ^j^^  ,^^ 
doctrine,  that  laugiK  ^^^  ^^,^  c^,^ 

Adam  could  not  laugh  betor      ^^^^^^    an^  unbraces    the   „,,- 

Laughter,    v^hile  it  1^^'  a  kind  of  remissness  and    '^^^ 

wikens  the  fo^^^^^' ^°^  ^the  soul:  and  thus  far  it  maj."**^- 
^luUon  in  aU  the  powe^  of  ^sihon  of  human  nat'L^^^ 

looked  upon  as  a  jeaknejm  -«  receive  fron,  it,  I^^^- 

But  if  we  considej:  Ae  freq  j^  .^  ^pt  to  depress  the  mi^^*^ 

how  often  it  breaks  the  B}oo^  unexpected  gleams  of  j^^' 

'^^^aSi^err^oT^^-too  wise  for.  .reat  a  pleas''^^-' 
10  one  would  taKe  v  ...    , 

of  life.  .       ^»n  into  ndicuie,  and   exposing    *_ 

"The  talent   of  t««"«8  !"^°^ib,  is  the  qualification  of  fittj^ 
laughter  those  one  conve««s  "  ^^   ,^  ^^^.^^  ^  «^ 

unwnerous  tempers.  A  V°»"S  ovement.  Every  one  has  hi^ 
Sdfofffrom^-^—  yf  ^greatest  blemishes  are  ofte," 
flaws  and  ^^^''"^Sning  characters ;  but  what  an  absurd  thing 
found  in  the  mo^  «  ^^^,ble  parts  of  a  man  and  fix  ouf 
is  it  to  pass  oyer  ^itne  ^^^^  ^    imperfections  more 

attention  on  h.s  ^n^'^;^;^  of  him  for  the  sport  of  others^ 
2  o  than  his  virtues .  improvement  ? 

rather  than  for  our  ^P  g^^^  ^^t  persons  the  most  accom- 
We  therefore  very    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sj^^^^^  ^^  j^.^.^ 

plished  in  ridicule  .^^  ^^sterly  in  themselves, 

blot,   without    e»^  °t  ^ri^^  ^ho  never  wnt  a  good  line,  th 


plished  in  ridicu-  ^^^^^^^  easterly  in  themselves.      As 

blot,  without  e»^  Jt  ^ri^^  ^ho  never  wnt  a  good  line,  there 
there  are  ^^l^hle  buffoons  that  animadvert  upon  every  single 
are  many  admirao      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  discovering  the  least  beauty  of 

defect  in  a^^^^^^^fe  means,  these  unlucky  little  wits  often  gain 
their  own.     BJ      ^^^^  ^f  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  themselves 
reputation  m  ^^        ^i  more  laudable  characters, 
o  above  P^"^"^  ^\,f  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
If  the  talent  o  ^  ^^^^^  ^se  to  the  world;  but,  instead 

vice  and  folly»  *t '    »    j^  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out 
of  this,  we  find  tn    ^^^^  ^^  attacking  everything  that  is  solemn 
of  virtue  an**/**    .  and  praise-worthy,  in  human  Ufe. 
and  serious,  decen    ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  of  the  world,  -when  the 
"VVe  may  *'^^'^_.aster-pieces  of  human  nature  were  produced, 
great   souls  and  m         simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  virere  strangers 
men  shined  by  a  " .    yighments  which  are  so  fashionable  in  our 
l^    those  little  em  ^^^  .^  .^  ^^^  remarkable,  that,  notwth- 

present  conversat. 


\ 
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^-tanding  we  fall  short   at   present    of  the  ancients   m    P    ^ 
^stinting,  oratory,  history,  architecture,  and   all   the    no  ^^^^^^ 
3.rid  sciences  which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  exp®    ^  ^ 
v^?^e  exceed  them  as  much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlesque?  ^ong 
tlxe  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.     We  meet  with  more  raillery  am 
tlie  moderns,  but  more  good  sense  among  the  ancients.  ^ 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writing  are  ^^'^ .     x^elr 
burlesque.    The  first  ridicules  persons  by  drawing  thena  in     ^^ 
proper  characters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  tne  ^ 
lo  selves.    Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds;  the  first  ^^P^'^^^gg 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes,  the  other  ^^^"  .  ^ 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking    like   the  basest   among  t  ^ 
people.    Don  Quixote  is  an  instance  of  the  first,  and  Lucian  s 
gods  of  the  second.    It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics,  whether 
burlesque  poetry  runs  best   in    heroic   verse,  like    that    of  t^ 
Dispensary,  or  in  doggerel,    like    that    of  Hudibras.      I    ^^^^  ' 
where  the  low  character  is  to  be  raised,  the  heroic  is  the  pToper 
measure ;  but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded, 
it  is  done  best  in  doggerel. 


20  If  Hudibras  had  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour  m 
heroic  verse  as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does  n  •  though  the  generality  oi 
his  readers  are  so  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  double  rhymes, 
that  I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  mv  oninion  in  this  par- 
ticular. ^     ^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with  observing,  that 

the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied  to  SSs  Ind  meadows  when 

they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when  they  are   in  blossom,  run 

through  all  languages;   which  I  havf.  ^  4.^u       r^d  of  any  otiier 

30  metaphor,  excepting  that   of   fire    fn^l      '^       when  they  are 

applied  to  love.     This  shews  that  I.       T'T  regard  la«^^^^^ 

as  what  is  in  itself  both  amiable  LTK^'^'r?^^^    For  this  reason 

likewise  Venus  has  gained  the  tH?       beautiful.      ^  i^^ghter- 

loving  dame,  as  Waller  has  tran^ll!  ^^*'^°'*^"^'^t!eoresented  by 

Horace    as  the  goddess  who    h  f  I    '^"'  ^''^  '^    t     Hilton,  in 

a  Joyous   assembly  of   imaRin;.^    ^^^   '"^  ^^""^^^^^en  ^  ^  ''"^ 

poetical  figure  of  laughter.      iS.    ^   Persons,  has    ^*'?^  is  so  feely 

described,  that  I  shall  set  dow^^^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^!lh '^. 

But  come  thou  ^^^^^  ^^  leH^^ 

In  heav'n  yclep-f'^^^ss,   fair  and  free, 
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mWt^o  siste^r    g^ces    ^^f^^-^h, 

jSt  aud  youtUfuI  joUi^^^    »^"ng  with  thee 
Qu\ps,  atid  craoKs,  and    Want^^^       , 
Nods,  and  becks,  and    w^ath^H  "^'^f ' 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's    c^eek    '"^  "'' 

And  love  to  live  m    dimple   sJcek- 

Sport  that  wrinkled   care    derides 

And  laughter  holding   both    his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as    you    go 

On  the  light  fantastic    toe. 

And  in  thy  right  hand    lead    with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,    siw-eet  liberty; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour    due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy    crew. 

To    live  with  her,  and   live   with  thee. 

In   unreproved  pleasures   free. 

C. 


Wo.  409.     On  Taste;  what  it  isy  and  bo<w  it  may  be  improved'  a 
Gothic  taste  to  be  esche<ived, 

Musaeo  contingere  cuncta  lepdre. — LucR.  i.  ^33. 

Gratian"^  very  often  recommends  the  fne  taste  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  an  accomplished  man.  As  this  'word  arises  very 
often  in  conversation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of  writing 
which  is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make    use   of  this  metaphor  to   express    that 
faculty  of  the  mind  which   distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.     We  may  be  sure    tliis 
10  metaphor  would  not  have   been   so  general  in  aU  tongues,    liad 
there   not  been  a  very  great   conformity  between  that    mental 
taste  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive   taslie 
which  gives  us  a  relish   for  every  different  flavour  that     affects 
the  palate.    Accordingly  we   find  there  are  as  many  degrees    of 
refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty,  as  m  the  sense  wl^iclx    is 
marked  out  by  this  common  denommation. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  m  so  great  a  peir- 
fection,  that,  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kmds  of  tea,  l^e 
would  distinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  par-tioxxlar 
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sort  which  was  oflFered  him  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts 
of  them  that  were  mixed    together   in  an   equal  proportion; 
nay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  so  far,  as,  upon  tasting  the 
composition  of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from 
whence  the  three  several  ingredients  were  taken.    A  man  o 
a  fine  taste  in  writing  will  discern  after  the  same  manner,  not 
only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author,  o^ 
discover  the  several  ways   of  thinking  and  expressing   himse 
which   diversify  him  from   all  other  authors,  with  the   several 
xo  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and   language,  and  the  particuia 
authors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  *  .  - 
taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  ^^^^ 
is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be,  thatfr^    ^ 
of  the  soul  J  twhich  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author  <witb  P  ^^!t     ' 
and  the  imperfections  <ujith  dislike.     If  a  man  would  know  v^rhe      ^ 
he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  ^^^^    ^£ 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which    have   stood  the  tes  ^^ 
so  many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those  works  atno^e  ^^^ 
20  moderns  which  have  the  sanction    of  the   politef  P*^  ?  ^oes 
contemporaries.     If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  wri^^^^^'      or  if> 
not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  1^*^^^!^' finds  a 
upon  reading  the  admired  passages  in  such  autho^'      oodtt^^' 
coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ougU^  ^^  ^e  avithor 
not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless   readers^  tb^^      v^tft,  ^^^ 
wants  those  perfections  which  have  been  admi     ^"^ 
that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  th^t^*      observe^ 
He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  carTft^  ^^  ^"^^ 
whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishmg  perfection        <  ^    nx  ^"^^ 
30  allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities  of  ^i.      '^^^rV  for  ^'^ 
he  peruses;  whether  he  is  particularly  T>ieaQ^^      .  ^   ^^Itotbo^ 
manner  of  teUing  a  story  ;  with  Sallust   for  V       "^'^^-ii^  C  and 
internal  principles  of  action  which  arise   fr  ^/^^^^  V^^  for  "^ 

manners   oi  the  persons  he  describes  •       ^^  ^^  ^  \i^^  ^bid^ 
^isplsLyirts   those  outward  motives  of  I^?^.  ^^^^  '^^^.r^^lltes 
^iVe  birtli  to  the  whole  series  of  transact-     ^  """"^  ^^^^  ^%d  ^f 
He    may  likewise   consider  how  diff  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^  A^\  W 
the  same  thought  which  presents  itsel7^''^^y  ^^  ^^  >' V^ 
what  be  IS  when  he  finds  it  delivered  b^   *^   ^  S^^at  %  <.  a 
40  genius.        F'or  there    is    as    much   difiJ"  ^  Person  of  ^ V 

^'•ence    in    ant,<^ 
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thought  clothed    in    Cicero's  Jan^i;a^,      ... 

author  as  in  seeing  an  object  hythlli^^^^^         ^  ^^"^^on 

light  of  the  sun.  ^    ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^  ^^P^'',  or  67  the 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rul^  f     .u 
such  a  taste  as  thaf    T   or«  i,^..^  ^  ^^'^  ^^  acquirement  of 

in  some  de^ee  in  >if      ^^^'^^^^  ^^-     ^^^  ^^^"^^X  '"^'^t 

thosHho^v!  ^f^^^™  ^/*^  "^'  ^"d  it  very  often  happens  that 
those  who  have  other  quahties  in  perfection  are  whoUrvoid  of 

a^'rpH  !.^  1  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has 

10  w^ -n  .     '       *  ^^  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil, 

w^  m  exammmg  iEneas's  voyage  by  the  map;  as  I  question  not 

ut  many  a  modem  compiler  of  history  would  be  delighted  with 

fact    ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  divine  author,  than  in  the  bare  matters   of 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some  measure   be 
Dom  with   us,    there    are   several   methods   for    cultivating   and 
improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and 
or  very  little  use  to  the   person  that   possesses   it.     The  most 
natural  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant  among  tbe 
writings  of  the  most  polite  authors.     A  man  who  has  any  relish 
20  for   fine    writing    either    discovers    new    beauties,    or    receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author 
every  time  he   peruses   him;    besides   that   he   naturally  wears 
himself  into  the  same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with   men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another  method 
for  improving  our  natural  taste.     It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
^he  greatest  parts  to  consider  anything  in  its  whole   extent,  and 
in  all  its  variety   of  lights.     Every  man,   besides   those    general 
observations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  several 
reflexions  that  are   peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ;   so 
30  that  conversation  will   naturally  furnish  us  with  hints    ^which  we 
did  not  attend   to,   and  make  us  enjoy   other  men's    parts    and 
reflexions  as  well  as  our  own.     This  is  the  best  reason   I   can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  mon    of  great 
genius  Jn  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up     singly,   l>nt 
at  certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in     sl     body,    as 
they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greeoe  a\>ont 
the  age  of  Socrates.      I  cannot  think    that   Comeill^,     Racine, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  la   Fontaine,  Bruyere,   Bossu,  or  ttte     r:>acieT-s, 
would  have  written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  thejr   not  been 
0  fri^flds  and  contemporaries. 
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35°  „  who  would  form  to  hit« 

Zf  the  best  critics,  both  ^^^'^"^^^^^f  this  kind,  wAo,  besides  the 

X    could  wish  there  were  authors  ot       ^^.^^^^  ^^^^        ^,,jj 

xx^echanical  rules,  which  a  man  ^^J^^'^J  ^^^  soui  of  fine  v/t« 

xxpon,  would  enter  into  the  very  ^P'"   ^^  ^/easure  wiiic/.  ns^ 

and  shew  us  the    several    ^^^^^^^  ^\,ble  work.    Thus,  although 

in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  or  a  n  ^^^  ^^.^.^  ^^  tune, 

in  poetry  it  be   absolutely   '^^^^f ^f ''^  .^^e  same  nature,  shodd 
lo  place,  and  action,  with  other  poin^  oi  J^  ^  ^^^^  ^^nietbing 

be  thoroughly  explained  and  u'^^^'^^^^^^;  ^^^.^es  and  astoiiisfies 
more  essential  to  the  art,  something:  that  ^^^^\  ^^lifew 

the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  m^ 
of  the  critics  besides  Longinus  have  considered.  .   {*  and 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  ^^^^^^    .j^the 
forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  «^ '"^"^"''f.  ^''^,„^  2,3re 
bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  ^^^"^^^""^ 
been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  writers  both  ^f  ^°«J^    . 
cients  and  modems     I  have  endeavoured  in  several  of  my  spe^ 
20  tions  to  banish  this  Gothic  taste  which  has  taken  possession  atnons 
"s.     I  entertained  the  town,  for  a  week  together,  with  an  ^1 
fl^'^J^'^'y  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of  wos^ 
wo  M '""^^  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  ages  ot  t^e 
true     •  ^""^   ^^  *^^  ^^"^®  ^^'"^  *°    ^^^^  wherein    the  nature  ot 
-^vhichr  ^^"^^"^^-     I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the  great  force 
the  re  d     ^^  ^  natural  simplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the  mind  ot 
single  ^      '/^^"i  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else  besides  this 
amined^th    ^^^^^^°   *^  recommend  them.      I   have  likewise  ev 
I^^rhaps    a^   ^^rks  of  the  greatest  poet   which  our  nation,  or, 
those  rati  ^^  ^*^ei*,  has  produced;   and  particularized  most  oi 
^^'vine  wori:*^'    ^^^  manly  beauties  which   give   a  value   to  that 
^^^^^urej^  ^^  .  "       ^  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon   an  essay  on  tbe 
ject  at  7aPC  '^^"^^^^^i^on,  which,  though  it  shall   consider  that  suh- 
^^'^esa  Z>ea^t'    ^^^^  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  itjs  that 
aod  re/-se.         ^  *^  '"^"^  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in  prose 
^^^stjon  Jiot   vf   ^"  undertaking  of  this  nature   is   entirely  new,  1 

^^t  it  will  be  received  with  candour. — O. 

'  See  Nos.  58-6^,  page  319. 
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§   2.      ON      THE    STA.GE. 

Wo.  6.    f/b^    Opera;   Handel's       Rinaldo     and    Armida  ■   ^.^/• 

language  of  the  libretti,.  '    '''d'cuJous 

Spectatum  adroissi  risam      teneatis  ? ^HoR.  Ars  Poet.  5. 

An  opera    may  be  aUowe^      to   be  extravagantly  lavish  ,•„  -. 
decorations,    as   »t^  ^^'^J.^  J^«»e-«    is    to     gratify  the    senses      '^ 
keep  up  an  indolent  f  t^ntioxx     j^  ^1^^  audience.    Common  '       "* 
however  requires,  tljat  there    sl^ould  be   nothing  in  the  scen.f'^^ 
machines  which  «ay  X.**"    ^liildish    and   absurd.    How  !!J"J1 
the  wits  of  King   Charles's     t:ime    have    laughed  to  h^^""'^ 
Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest   in    robes    of  ermine,  and  If,-^'' 
in  an  open  boat  "f "  *  ^^    of  paste-board?    What  a  fi2^* 
tilery  would  they  have  beex^  let  into,  bad  they  been  ente^!^  ""^ 
,.S5«ted  dragons  sp^^xxxg  ^,,^  ^^^  ^^^^'^'''t^.J^^^r^^^^-f^ 
bv  Flanders  mares,  and    r^al   cascades    m   artificial  landTw^ 
A  liS  skill  in  c"tjc.sm    ^^^^^    .„f^rm   us,  that  shade  *'f^J 
realities  ought  ^^tjo^^,     x^ixed    together  ,„  the  same^i^^^ 
and  that  the  scenes  whicH  designed  as  the  represen4^^ ' 

S  nature,  should  be  fil^ea   ^.^^  resemblances  a„d  „ot  ^iS.^ 
things  themselves.     «  on^    ^^^,^   ^^^^f^'^  T^\  *=hampai^ 
country  fiUed  ^'*  herds    ^^     ^^^^^  ,t  would  be  ridiculous  ^ 
draw  the  country  ""^^  ^I>o^  the  scenes  and  to  crowd  ^vera! 
parts  of  the  stage  wi^^e^j^  and  oxen,      ^^'t/f^^  together 
Lonsistencies,  and  making       »  decoration  parUy  real  and  partly 
imaginary.    I  would  '^eco,^^    j  what  I  have  said  here  to  the 
directors,  as  well  as  to  the  a^i,*rs  of  our  modern  opera. 

As  1  was  walking  m  the  ^*reets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  i  sa^ 
an  ordinary  feUow  carryi^^^'^      ge  full  °^  ^^^^  •"''*  upon  his 
shoulder;  and,  as  1  was  x,, 'dering  ^'^^  ""^^^  ^^^  "se  he 
would  put  them  to,  he  -was        t  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  same  curiositv      TToon  bis  asking  him  what  he  had 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  that  be  bad  been  buying  sparrows 

fly  about  the  sta&f» »  r 

This  strange  '.j^^^^  ^^..^ned  my  curiosity  ^  far,  that  I 
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^^*  T,t  the  opera,  by  .hich  means  I  percei^f^^ 

i^„.ediately  bought  tb^,, be      ^t  of  singing  ^^f'^'X^v-^ 
♦Ke  sparrows  were  to  inquiry,  I  found  the  SP»"^       ^l„ 

tovet  though,  upon  a  »ea    ^^.^^/'^^    gj^  Martm  Mar-aU 

^':;^e  trick  upon   *     .  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ,^,y  !l";"Jc;iffwh*a 
practised  upon  his  n»s         ^^^  of  flageolets  a^d  .^"^l'*"  je  this 
Lsic  Proceed^frrthe  scenes.     At  the  same  t.nie  I  made^ 
^ere  Planted  behind  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^rs  that  there  w 

discovery,lfound  by  the*!        ^^  ^^^^^^^^  of  the  oP^'^^^'^to 
great  designs  on  foot  for  P^  ^  ^^  ^^e  wall,  and^ 

lo  it  had  been  proposed  to  D  hundred  horse,  and  tn 

surprise  the  audience  w^  a  PJ^°  ,^,  New-riv^  »to  *^ 

there  was  actually  a  P'^'^*  ,  .  .^gj^^  ^nd  water-works.  J 
house,  to  be  employed  "1  jf  "^""^^^tponed  till  the  summ^ 
P-i-t.-^^nt:ugrthe*^c<£LL  that  P--tsS 
=rrd  cascades  ,-\-  ^  r^ClTr  a  .^e 
to  people  of  quality.  '"/^^^^^V^^  'season,  the  opera  of 
agreeable  entertainment  for  tl';j""J^^,^j„  muminations  and 
Rinaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and  '8^™  ^.^^^^  „  , 
-o  fire- works,  which  the  a«d.ence  may  look  up  ^^^^^ 

cold,  and  ndeed  without  much  d^ger  of  be.  ^         ^^  ^^^^  ^^  , 

berox-e  he  would  let  this  opera  be  acted  in  rt.  ^^^^(.^ 

Jt:     is   „o  wonder  that  those  ^^^f^/^^'itfrSent  nations,  and 
^^i«=lx    ^ere  contrived   ^y/jo  poete  o^JiifF«^^^^^^ 

r'^.is^:*--^    i_    J.       «4r.ians  of  different  sexes.     ^**      *^        ,    ^q^ 

*ol^^    *'l*''°  '^^^TZ^  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poo 
o  -  »n   the  argument,  was  an  nn  „„^on«;  represented,  a 

^'«-»*«-«r    Cassan^i.  as  we    '^^V^.^^Z^      Im^Znilu^''''^ 
Ian  conjuror  (MagoChristi^o)      I  must  con  ^^^^ 

LTor  h^w^a   Td   Christian    for    such   is  the  part 
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art,  or   now   «•    c ;  - 

i«ician,  should  deal  with  the  devil.  _    ,   ^t^,  pre  f*' 

Consider  the   poets  after  the  conjurer    I  ^J"       , 

of  the  Italian  from  the  first  lines  of  his  P«fece-^,,,  ^^ 
Utiore,  un  parto  di  focbe  .ere    che  se   benn<^obn      ^ 

^borto  di  tenebre,  ma  si  fara   conoscerejigho  ^J     j^ 
■    raggio  di  Parnasso.— Behold,  gentle  reader,  the  bvW  J 


RIJVALI?0  Aj^j}  ARMIDA. 
en^enings,  ^hlch   though  it  b^    ,^  ,^,^^„^  ^^  ^^  ^         ^^3 

aborti-ve  of  darkness,  but  dvt//  make  itself  knonvn  to  A  '*"  """^  ^^ 
Apollo,  <witb  a  certain  ray  of  J>arnassus.  He  afterw^,.j^  ^^'^  *'''*  e^ 
to  call  Mynheer  Handel  ^  the  Orpheu*  of  our  a^  P'-oceeds 

quaint  us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style,  that  h  ^^^  ^°  ^^" 

opera  in  a  fortnight.     Such    are    the  wits,  to  wh^°^^°^^^  ^'^ 
so  ambitiously  conform  ourselves.      The  truth  of  '^^^  ^^^^^  we 
writers  among  the  modem    Italians  express  th      '^  '^'  '^^  ^°^^^ 
a  florid  form  of  words,  and   such  tedious  circuml^^^^^^^  '°  ^"^^ 
10  used  by  none  but  pedants  in  our  own  country     ^^"*^^"s,  as  are 
time  fill  their  writings  with  such  poor  imaginatj  ^'  ^^^  ^"^® 

as  our  youths  are  ashamed   of  before  they  have^  h^  ^^^  conceits, 
at  the  university.     Some    may  be  apt  to  think     t'^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
difference  of  genius  which  produces  this  differen  '    -       ''  ^^  ^^^ 
of  the  two  nations ;  but,  to  shew  there  is  noth '  ^  •"  '^®  ^^'*^s 
look  into  the   writings  of  the  old  Italians   surh"^  '^  ^^'^'  ^^  ^^ 
Virgil,  we  shall    find  that  the  English  writers   in^fv,^'''^'*^  ^''^ 
thinking  and  expressing  themselves,  resemble  thoc        T  ^^^  ^^ 
more  than  the    modern   Italians  pretend  to  do    ^"f '^^''s  much 
20  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  on  ^  ^^^ 

I  must  entirely    agree  with  Monsieur  Boileau    fw  ^'"^  *^^^^» 
in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso      ''''^  ''^'^^ 

But  to  return    to  the   sparrows:  there   have  hLr. 
flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  th^  ^^^^^ 
will  never  get  rid  of  them;  and  that  ii  other^ayf^^^^^ 
their  entrance  in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes  I      ^^^ 
seen  flying  in  a   lady,  bed-chamber,  rprrcS^^^,  ^  ^^^^^ 
throne;    besides    the  mconveniences  which  the  heads  of   tH^ 
audience  may  sometimes  suffer  from  them.     I  am  credibly  in 
30  formed,  that  there  was  once  a  design  of  casting  into  an  operi 
the  story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  that  in  order  to   it: 
there  had  been    got  together  a   great  quantity  of  mice;  bni 
Mr.    Rich,  the    proprietor  of  the    play-house,  very  prudently 
considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them  all, 
and  that  consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage  might  be  as  mu<il:i. 
infested  with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  tlxe 
cat's  arrival  upon   it;    for  which   reason  he  would  not  pern:i.it 
it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.     And,  indeed  I  cannot  blame  hinn.  - 
for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  occasion,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tha.t 
0  any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous 

A.     a 
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3^4-  f  ^  great  town  mGermn! 

iottow  his  music,  and  by  that 

^tle  noxious  animals.  ^   inform  mf  reacte^^  7/ 

Before  1  dismiss  this  Rpper,  5,,  T^don  and  W/se,  wAo  w/ii /^ 
hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  fith  Lon  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  0 

appointed  gardeners  of  the   P^^^-^^^^^ove  ;  and  that  ffie  next 
Rinaldo  and  Armida  with  an  ^''^"^f'"^  penjonated  by  tomtit 
time  it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds  wui         JC^^^.  ^y^  j^qx  money 
the  undertakers  being  resolved  to  spare  mc^ 
10  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience.      G. 

Wo.  18.     5(^.r  Nicolini^s  combat  \vitb  a  Hon;  history  of  s^^i 
stage  lions  ;  Nicolini  a  great  master  of  action, 

Die  n^ihi,  si  fueris   tu    leo,   qualis  eTis?'^MARt.       ^ 
Were  you  a  lion,   how  would  you  behave?  /      • 

There  is  nothing  that  of   late  years  has  afforded  matter  0^ 
greater  amusement  to  the  town  than  Signior  mcohnis^comm 
with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket,  which  has  been  very  often  ex- 
hibited to  the  general  satisfaction   of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
^Pt^  '^  ^^^  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.     Upon  the  first  rumowr 
beli        ^'^^^oded  combat  it  was  confidently  affirmed  and  \s  sUW 
iion  T^^  ^^  ^^^^  '*°  ^^^^  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame 
by  Jf  vw  ^  ^'^^'^  *^^  Tower  every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed 
^o  VGrsallv^^ '   ^^^^  report,  though  altogether  groundless,  so  vx\' 
some  of  ^^^^^^^^  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  play-house,  that 
•^^^e  it  out'  ^^^^  refined  politicians  in  those  parts  of  the  audience 
*^^er  who  xJl^  ^  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin- german  of  the 
^bc  stage  w^^^  ^'^  appearance  in  king  William's  days,  and  that 
<iuring  the     ^^^  ^  supplied   with  lions  at   the    public  expence, 
^^  the  t2-eat^    ^'^  session.     Many  Jitewise  were   the  coniectures 
bands  of  Si    ^^^^  which   this  Jion  was  ta    meet    with  from  tYie 
/»/'»  la  recif^J'^^  Nicolini ;  some  supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue 
^otH^^^^^y  ^r^^      V^*  ^  Orpheus  used  to  serve   the   wild   beasts  in 
*"  ^^5^  the    li^^  ^^terwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head  ;  some  fancied 
V  reasoii     ^^  Ti^"'^  °°^  pretend  to  lay  his  paws   upon  the  hero, 
h'y^^'   SG^Gr^a^j        J^^^^^'^"^  opinion,  that   a  lion    will    not  hurt  a 
^^^  inforxn^^     I  ^^^  pretended  to  have  seen   the   opera  in  Italy, 

^^Gir  friends,  that  the  lion    was   to    act  a  part  in 
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High-Dutch,    and  roar    twice    or   thrice   to    ^  -^-3:  & 

before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes".     To  cJea       ^^'W^-K  "^ 

that  was  so  variously  reported,  1  have  made  ,■(.      '""Pa  7?.=  -'^*^ 
examine   whether  this   pretended   lion   is  reajjj,    .Y  ^"sihe 
appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit,  ^®  ^^^g, 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries  j  tnngj 
reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  scene  ^'^'"^'"t 
as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  accidentajjj,  -  ^'  ^^'ni 
a  monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  n,p^  i"^"'^^^! 
10  nearer  surve7  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  radip^j^  J!^"  i 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in  a  genti'  ''"^ 

1  might  come  by  him  if  I  pleased:  'for,'  says  he^'T*^^'  **• 
intend  to  hurt  anybody.'  I  thanked  him  very  fcj^ ^j  '  '  '^o  j,^ 
by  him :  and,  in  a  little  time  after,  saw  him  Jeap  ^-J  ^"Z'  P^ss^ 
and  act  his  part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has  be"  ^**Si 
by  several,  that  the  iioa  has  changed  his  manner  of  arf*^  ^'^^' 
or  thrice  since  his  first  appearance ;  which  will  jj^j  '"S  **ici 
when  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  cha™  ^''^^''Se 
the  audience  three  several  times.  The  first  lion  was"^^  ^^^n 
so  snuffer^  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy,  choleric  teniM*  *^^dle_ 
his  part,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tilled '^'  °^*'"'*J'3 
as  he  ought  to  have  done;  besides,  it  was  observed  of  h-^  ®^i'y 
he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  r  ""'  *''^' 
having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary  conversation  as  ■f°'* '  ^*"^ 
not  fought  his  best,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  hi  ^^  ^'^ 
upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  w  *'"'Own 
Mr,  Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  i^^*^'^  *'"* 
thought  proper  to  discard  him :  and  it  is  eerily  h  'v'  '*  ™^ 
this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon  the  stage  an  7^^^^*^  *" 
[o  he  would  certainly  have  done  mischief.     Besides,  it  ^  ^'^e, 

against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared  himseif  so  hieh^  **'*Jected 
hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  1,"^°"  his 
more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion.  "^  looked 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belon 
play-house,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  pea/^^t  *'*  ^^ 
in  his  profession.     If  the  fonner  was  too  furious,  th"  '"^'' 

sheepish,  for  his  part;  insomuch  that  aiUer  a  short  m^*^  ^°° 
upon  the  stage,  he  would  iaU  at  the  fii^t  touch  of  h*"!,*  "^'^ 
without  grappling    with   him,  and  giving  him  an    ot^*"      ^^ 
3  of  shewing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips:  it  is  said  indp^"'"''*' 
A  a  »  "^'  that 
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him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-colour  doublet  ;    but  tt 

l,e  once  gav^  work  for  himself,  in  Ms  private  character  of  a 
otiiy  to  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^j^.g  secQ^^  lion  -wlio  treated  n*- 

I'^murhumanity  behind  the  scenes. 

-The  acting  Hon  at  present  is,  as    I    am   informed,   a   c^ 
tleman  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,   but   desires    his 
^       h    concealed.     He  says  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  e    ^^m^-^^ 
^I  1?^  does  not  act  for  gain,   that   he    indulges   an  int^^^^ing 

that    ne    uu  Kett**i-    l-r.    t>o««     ^^.to^-     5iri     eV*^  _*nA 


!^me  says  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that     ^      Ojv, 
me  should  be  known,  the  ill-natured   world   might  call   llj:^^\ 


name  should  oe  kuv,--,  «.^   -^v*.^v*    wv^eiva    xms"-  -•— -   <^^^^^«^ 

L..    fljj  i»  f)b^  /w»'j  ^*'''-    ^*^*^  gentleman's  temper  is  mad^  t^ ^ 
f  such  a  happy  mixture   of   the   mild    and  the   choleric,    tlf^^s 
he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  together  grea."^^ 
udiences  than  have  been  known  in  the  naemory  of  man. 
*  I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative    without   taking  notice 
a  groundless  report  that  has  been  raised,  to  a  gentleman's  3^^^ 
advantage  of  whom  1  must  declare   myself  an  admirer ;  nsLui^T^ 
30  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sitting  peac^^ 
ably  by  one  another  and  smoking   a    pipe    together  behind  the 
scenes ;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it 
is   but  a  sham  combat  which  they    represent  upon  the  stage; 
but,  upon  inquiry  1  find,  that  if  any    such   correspondence  has 
passed  between  them,  it  was  not  till  the   combat  was  over,  when 
the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  received 
jTjles  of  the  drama.     Besides,  this  is  what  is  practised  every  day 
ijj  ^Vestminster-hall,  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see 
a  couple  of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  othftt  \cv  ^m         / 
30  in  the  court,  embracing  one   another    as   soon  as  tj^^    ^  X^^^ 

^  I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relatj  ^l^^^ 

upon  Signior  NicoUni,  who  in  acting  this  part  only  c^^ 
the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience ;  he  knows  very  ^<  V   ^/^^t 
lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himseU    al  tL>>^^1^^^ 
famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont^Neu;  ^  Pari^  \^^  ^e 
people  go  to  see  the  horse  than  the  kinrn^v,!f  sits^<  -^  ^ 
Sie  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignftlT   }     .1  d>>    ^^ 
Action   gives  new  majesty   to    king^s?  ^S^/^.^f  to^^^ 
,o  softne.  to  lovers,  thus  sinking  frl^The  Tatn-^^^^ 

*  his 


his  b^' 
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haviour,  and  degracied  inf n  fK^  ^u       . 

I  have  often  Wished  tSt  ottXnf  ^''^J;*''*^''''^-'--. 
great  master  in  aotion.  Could  SfSe  tC  "°^^  ^'^'^  «"•« 
arms  and  legs,    ar»<i   infn,™  ^V!  •    /  ^^  ^^'^^  "se  of  their 

and  passions,  how  'SZ  t'^.f""  ^'^'^  =«  ->"'fic-t  looks 
with  that  action,  WhiS^Jf^^^"'^,  "■^-  ^""^'if"  ^''^^''^y  «PP^ar 
thoughts,  cold  concSi  .^A^  f  g«ving  a  dignity  to  the  forced 
opera!  In  the  meanl^S'T^,""  i"^'  expressions  of  an  Italian 
to  shew  what  are  at  „~  '  .  T  '^^^^  ^^  *^'""^^*  °f  *«  ««n. 
,0  politer  part  of  G^eat  bS  '■*'^"^«  entertainments  of  the 

Audiences  have    -^a.        *_  *  ,     , 

coarseness  of  their  f?      ^^    '■^P'"*»**^*»«*'  by  writer  for   the 

seem  to  be  the  WaJtnf^''      !J\T  l^Tf  ^^^*"'^*  '^'^  »«* 

•*ot:  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common  sense. C. 

•^  ^       •*  Unreasonable  and  extranjagant. 

Omnis  ^"^V*^^*^  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluntas 
***  incertos   oculos    et  gaudia  vana. 

But  e  ^°^*  ^^'  "•  '•  '^7- 

To      ^^^  ^^"'^  knights    from  wit   and  genius  fly 
Pageant  shows,  that   charm  the  wandering  eye. 
-     .  ,  Francis- 

l\^€.  V        '^  ^"^  t^^'s   paper   to   deliver  down  to    posterity 
a  faithftd  account  of  the  Italian   opera,  and  of  the  graclual   pro- 
gress  which  it  has  made  upon    the   English  staged;  for    tliere  is 
no  question  but  our  great  grand-children  will  be  verjr    curious' 
to  know  the  reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit  tog-etlier  Uke 
an   audience  of  foreigners  in    their   own  country,  and     to    hear 
3  0  whole  plays  acted  before    them     in    a   tongue  which      i:lxey    did 
not  understand. 

Arsinoe^was  the  first  opera   that    gave  us  a  taste  o^     Italian 
music.    The  great  success  this   op>era  mtt  with  produced    some 
attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon    Italian  plans,  which  sHoxild  give 
a  more  natural  and  reasonable    entertainment  than  what     can    l>e 
met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles   of  that  nation.      This     alarmed 
the  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to    deal  in 
a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware ;    and   therefore    laid    do^wrx      ati 
established  rule,  which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day,  ^h^t^   «o^Ai^^ 
30  //  capable  of  being  ivell  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense. 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner    receiyed,    but    we  JnamecJi^tely 
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^cVL  to  translating  the  Italian  operas ;  and  as  there  was  no  great 
ganger  of  hurting  the  sense  of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our 
^^uthors  would  often  make  words  of  their  own  which  ivere 
entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended 
^4y  translate;  their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of 
^txe  English  verse  answer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of 
-tliem  might  go  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  the  famous  song  in 
^;^aniilla  », 

Barbara,  si,  t'intendo,  etc. 
Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning; 
.^i^hich  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover,  was  translated 
lo  into  that  English  lamentation, 

Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,  etc. 
And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined  persons 
of  the  British  nation  dying  away  and  languishing  to  notes  tl^ 
were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  and  indignation.  It  happen^ 
also  very  frequently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the 
necessary  transposition  of  words,  which  were  drawn  out  o 
the  phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  /^^^ 
appear  very  absurd  in  one  tongue,  that  was  very  natui^*^  ^^  "^ 
other.     I  remember  an  Italian  verse  that  ran  thus  wO^^^°^  ^o*""* 

And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pity; 
which  the  English  for  rhyme's  sake  translated 

And  into  pity  tum'd  my  rage.  .^  iU 

30B7  this    means  the  soft   notes  that    were    adant  S  ^^     A  tlic 
the  Italian  fell  upon  the  word  ra^e    in  the   EnlH5t*'.^!wert 
angry  sounds  that  were   turned  to  rage    in   tK         r^^*     oened 
made  to  express  ^ity  in  the  translation,      it  ^^^      .  ^^$  ^*^  most 
likewise,   that  the   finest   notes  in   the    air  f  n""^'"^^  *'  Tw 
insignificant  words  in  the  sentence.     I  havl  v        ""^^JTe <tdtb 
pui^ued   through  the  whole  gamut,  have  L       '^'^  ^^^^    1^ 
many  a  melodious  tAe,  and  have  heard  the  ^^^e<^fol  ^  ^^ 

quavers,  and  divisions    bestowed  upon    tu^^^^  beau^  fr^^' 
the  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particlcT^"'  '^^'^*  ^^  •     of 

30      The    next  step  to    our    refinement    1^*  ^J*^^  Acir 

Jtaiian   actors  mto  our    opera ;    who    s       ^^    ^^^    '^^^<      ^^ 


own  language,  at  the  same  time  that  ou^^  ^^^^^  Pa<^^^'' lay 
theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The  kL '''''^^^^y™^^  ^  ^^^"5 
generally  spoke  m  Italian,  and  his  slaves    ^    ""^  ^^^o  ^^  ^^^ 


^^sweredhim'i^ 


y 
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the  loKt  frequently  made    his  court,  and  gain^tj    (i 

his  princess,  in  slanguage  which  she  did  not    undergf/  ^^"*  of 

would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  o    ''^'     "^"^ 

after  this  manner,  without  an  interpreter  between  a,  ^"^'^Sa^  , 

that  conversed  together ;   but  this  was  the  state    of  th^  ^ 

stage  for  about  three  years.  ^  E" 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  "nderstandin 
opera;  and  therefore  to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  tin  f  .  ' 
thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  mh  ,  '^' 
to  is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  W^e  no  longer  j  °^ 
the  language  of  our  own  stage,  insomuch  that  1  have  "a  '^* 
afraid,  when  1  have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chafte  ■  "  ^^ 
vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been  calling  ^^  '"'"^ '"  t 
ahusing  us  among  themselves;  hut  I  hope,  since  ■^^  ^  '"nes,  ai 
an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk  against"  '"'*  '''" 
our  faces,  though  they  may  do  it  with  the  sanie  safet"^  ''^'°' 
were  behind  our  backs".  In  the  mean  time,  j  cannot  f^  '^  ' 
thinking  how  naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  '"^^^ 
hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  ff  "*'^^ 
lo  forefathers,  will  make  the  following  reflexion,  '  !„  the  beeT  ^■'^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  und'"* 
stood  in  England  that  operas  were  acted  on  the  public  su  "^^ 
in  that  language."  ^ 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  confutation 
an  absurdity  that  shows  itself  at  the  first  sight.     It  does  not  wa 
any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstro^' 
practice :  but  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  ig  ^^^  ^ 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  poUten«^ 
which  has  established  it,  ^ 

3  If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the  English 
the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  performances  of  a  „„  i.' 
higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobi 
entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  tim 
when  an  author"  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phwdra  and 
Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian 
opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable 
tragedy  f  Music  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  ■  but 
if  it  would  take  the  entire  possession  of  our  ears,  if  it  wouj^  Jnake 
us  incapable  of  hearing  sense,  if  "t  would  exclude  arts  that  have 
3  a  ninch  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of  human  nature  — 
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■  confess  I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than  P^to 
oe,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his  commonwealth. 
vesent,  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  uncertain,  that  we 
t  know  what  it  is  we  lilie  ;  on,^^  j^j  general,  we  are  trans- 
1  with  any  thing  that  is  not  English ;  so  it  be  of  a  foreijn 
h,  let  it  be  Italian.  French,  or  High-Dutch,  it  is  the  same 
In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite  rooted  out,  and 
ag  yet  planted  in  its  stead  n. 

len  a.  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every  man  is 
:rty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one ;  and  though  it  be  but 
irently  put  together,  it  may  furnish  several  hints  that  may 
'  use  to  a  good  architect.  J  shall  take  the  same  libertf 
following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  subject 
isic ;  which  1  shall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  manner, 
considered  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art.— C. 


10-     The  recitative  part  i^f  nperat'ic  mutU  ;   Purcell ;  Lidly. 

Seimo  lingua  coocinnus  atraque 

SDavior,  ut   Chio  nola  si  commiita  Falerni  est. 

Hob.  Sat.  i.  10.  13- 
■i^  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English  audience 
he  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
Were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the 
''  command,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  music.  Ow 
Vnien  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  lover 
e  out  a  billet-doujt,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
'  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of '  Enter  a 
"3  two  fiddlers,  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity; 
-  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess 
^■losef,  to  speak   any  thing  unaccompanied  with  musical 

owever  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  recitativo  migH 
t  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  just  (hM 
ch  prevailed  in  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation; 
"tmn  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more  natural, 
p^mg  from  a  song  to  plain  and  ordinary  speaking, 
^  ^  W^'T^I  ™^"'*"*  '"  P"";ell's  operas-. 
%  fault  find  in  our  pres«.nt  practice  is,  th;  making^ 
dian  recitativo  with  English  words.  *  ""^  ™ 
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To  eo  to  the  bottom  of    this   matter,     I    must    observe    fi,  ^ 
.Jfone   or  (as  the  French    call  it>  the    accent  of  every  nat^ 

fheJordinary  speech,  is  altogether  different  from  tb^t  of  eve^ 
1«  people;  as  we  may  see   even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who 
.Linear  upon  us.     By    the  tone  or  accent,  I  do  not  mea» 
u    Inunciation  of  each      i>articnlar    ^ord,  but  the  sound   <!i 
**    u  i»   sentence.     Thus      it   is   very    common  for  an  Enrf{^ 
*\r  ,n    when  he  hears     a     French    tragedy,  to  complain  SS 
^^^  all  of  them  speafc    in   a   tone  ;  and  therefore  he  ^f 

•  1    nrefers  his  own    cc»»i:ntrymen,    not    considering    that     ^ 
,0  wisely  P^^^  lains  of  the  sarne  tone  in  an  English  actor.  * 

F?d.is  reason,  the  recitative  music  in  every  language  should 
u  c  different  as  the  tone  ox-  accent  of  each  hinguage;  for  other 
1  w£t  tnay  properly^^press  a  passion  m  one  language^^rj 
'^W  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  i*  t.^?" 
""1^%  V  weU,  that  a.e  ^^^.^^es  in  recitativo  bear^a  "r^^ 
'"'°     Ifthe  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  convereaOon  or  * 

""il'^'^he*  notes  of  interroeation   or  admiration  in  the  Itali=„ 

^°     TfHne  '"'^y  ^"   *^^ll    t?em,)  ^^ich  resemble  their  accent 

•"T'i^^onsuchocc^i^^   are  not  "n^lke  the  ordinary  ton^ 

in  discourse  o  ons,  ^ngry;  insomuch  that  I  ha^ 

1 "  ^:JS^  audiences  2  JrUery  mistaken  a  ^o  .hat  ha!  ^^n 
often  seen  our  an^^^'^^tinK  *«  ^^^  *^.^  ^^^  knock  dox^ 

doing  upon  the  ^  ^*P^f,"en   asking  him  a  question;  ^ 

t^rSW-^w'Sth  '^^^  ^"^"''  "'^"  '^  ''"'^^'•s 

bim  good  tnorro   .  ^.-cts    cannot  agnee  with   r.„ 

For  this  J-^^/^    Italian   «^Jf,^  compositio^,  .TikS^'' 
30  English  musicians  in  adn,i^       ^^^''^ted   to  his  words;  bS^" 
ing  his  tunes  so  wonderfully  ad^^ed  ^.^^    e^ause 

both  nations  do  not  al^^ays  express  "'  *-  i  i^n© 

same  sounds.  ^^t  an  English  composer 

1  am  therrfore  humbly  of  opinio^'  tn^  servilely,  but  make  x^ 
should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitaUve  t°^     u^^^e  with  his  ov^ 
of  many  gentle  deviations  from  it.  "V,  ..  all  the  luUing  softness 
native  knguage.    He  may  copy  <>"*  ,f  them)-,  but  should  stiu 
and  dymg  falU   ^^  Shakespear  c^lis         ^^.^^j^  t^  ^^^  English 
remember  that  he  oueht  to  accomoMXia     ^^^  ^^.^  j^^  ordinarv 
40  audience ;  and  by  h^^rfng  tb«  ^"""^ 
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conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  J^^^^^s  to 
language,  as  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  P^    ^.^^   ^f 
imitate.     It  is  observed  that  several   of  the  ^ingj^^^^^^^  the 
our  own  country  learn  to  sweeten  their  voices,  and   ^^^^^  that 
harshness  of  their  natural  notes,  by  practising  under    ^^^  ^^^ 
come  from  warmer  climates.     In  the  same  manner  1  ^^     ^y  grace 
the  Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much  as  ^^^^^y  it. 
and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  ^^^  ^^ 

Let  the  infusion  be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  s 
10  subject-matter  of  it  be  English.  ^^  peopl^' 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  ot        ^artno^T 
and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing  and  taste  a,bouB<^ 

has  been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  coun     ^  ^-hat  ^ 
with;   in  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  natufe» 
harmony  to  one  ear  may  be  dissonance  to  anothef  •  ^^citati^^ 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upoi^  .  general' 
part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  songs  and  ^  •-  this  P*^' 
Signior  Baptist  LuUy  acted  like  a  man  of  seti^^  fective,  ^^ 
ticular.  He  found  the  French  music  extremely  ^^  .^g  of  ^® 
20  very  oiten  barbarous :  however,  knowing  the  ^^^.  ^^  ears  he 
people,  the  humour  of  their  language,  and  the  prej^^^j^^  ^reacli 
had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  jtivate  an^ 
music,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  stead ;  but  only  to  ^^  ^y^jch  ^^ 
civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulati<^^^ii  music  ^ 
borrowed  from  the  Italian 'i.     By  this  means  the  f^^^     r»  Roo^  ' 


IS 

as 


nov^r  perfect  in  its  kind ;  and  when  you  say  it  is  no^  ^  v^ell>  ^of 
the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does  not  please  yo^  ^^  to  ^^ 
there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  woO^^  ^c  of  ^^ 
you   give  the   Italian   such  a  preference.      The  i^^^^ncia^®^ 

30  French  is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  p^^^e  g^^^ 
^tid  accent,  as  their  whole  opera  wonderfully  favour^  ^u^X  ^^? 
of  such  a  gay  airy  people.  The  chorus  in  whicl>  J'w^'^^,^ 
abounds  gives  the  parterre"  frequent  opportunities  ^^  ie^^^^ 
consort  with  the  stage.  This  inclination  of  the  audi^^^v^  ^^' 
along  with  the  actors  so  prevails  with  them,  that  I  ^%  »  ^f 
^.^es  known  the  performer  on  the  stage  do  no  mor^  '5  ^^^ 
brated  song  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish-church,  who  se<^%  '^  ^^ 
raise  the  psalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  tt^K  ^  K 
congregation.     Every  actor  that  comes  on  the  stag^   ' V*' 

40  Tb^   ^^^"^'  ^^  ^^roines  are  so  painted,  that  the/  ""^ 


J 
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ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-r^aids.     ^he  shepherds  are  all 
embroidered,  and  acquit   themselv^  m  a  ball  better  than  our 
English  dancing-masters.      I  ^^y^  ^^^^  a  couple  of  rivers  appear 
in  red  stockings ;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  having  his  head  covered 
with  sedge  and  buUrushes,  making  love  in  a  fair  fuJJ-bottomed 
periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers,  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes 
and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country 
brook  the  much  more  agreeable  music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry  nation  was  the 
lo  rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting 
figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphus 
along  with  him  as  his  va/et  de  cbambre.  This  is  what  we  call 
folly  and  impertinence,  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as  gay 
and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  that 
music,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory 
are  to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  ancl 
taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  them* 
selves ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the 
20  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please 
only  chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
harshi  from  disagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  % 
judge  whether  a  passion  is  expressed  m  proper  sounds,  and 
whether  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more  or  less  pleasing.^Q 


ITo.  40.    Englhl^  tragedians ;  rules  of  tragic  art ;  absurdity  of 
tragi'comedy  ;  rants. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes,  me.  quaj  facere  ipse  rccuscm, 

Cum  recte  tractant  alii,  laudare  maligne: 

Ule  per  extentum  funem  roihi  possg  yidetur 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit* 

Irritat.  raulcet.  falsis  terronbus  i^,  j^j. 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  ^odo  P^^*    Attiems. 

HoB^.  ^P«t'  ii.  I,  208. 
Yet  lest  you  think  I  rally  m^  tc»ch» 

Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cat^^^  ^r\i 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  :  "^^t  reac^'^  ^.^es. 
To  know  the  poet  from  th^  ^Stnict  /^^^^yines- 
'Tis  he,  who  gives  my  br©^  ^an  <>*  ^     a  P*'"^' 
Can  make  me  feel  each  p^  *J  ^  tbo^^^^  feig»^«'» 
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Enrage,  compose,  with  more    tliaxi    magic   art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,    tear    my    lieart ; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  the  eartli,    or    tlirough  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,   vrhen    he    'will,    and  where. 

Pope. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed  with  a  notion, 
that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  person  in  distress, 
they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of 
his  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies.  1^  error 
they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  mo^tn  criti- 
cism, that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution  oi  reward 
and  punishments,  and  an  impartial  execution  of  poetical  justice. 
Who  were  the  first  that  established  this  rule,  /  tnow  not',  M 
I  am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  ov  m  the 
,0  practice  of  the  ancients.  We  find  that  good  and  evil  hapF 
alike  to  aU  men  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and  as  the  princip^ 
design  of  tragedy  IS  to  raise  commiseration  and  terror  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  we  shaU  defeat  this  great  end,  if  we  always 
xnake  virtue  and   innocence    happy   and    successful     Whatever 

crosses  and  disappointments  a  ^ood  mo^^^zr        •     ^a-va«s 

,     J.       J     ..I.      !«;ii        1     ,     6"«a  nian  suffers  in  the  boa^  di 

the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  small   ,-r«^         •  •  j 

1-  1  *i,o*  ;«  4.U     ,  s»"iau  impression  on  our  mwds, 

when  we  know  that  in  the  last  act  he  ic%^^         •    ^^^  \*^ 

his  wishes  and  desires.     When  we  see  h*  ^"^""^  ^^^^"^  ""^    [ 

of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfo^  engaged  in  the  dep& 

20  sure  he  will  find  his  way  out  of  them  I;^""".      T^^'  *'^''*'''^  "^^  "^ 
soever  it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  fT  •  ^'^^'  ^"""^  ^^^ 

this  reason  the  ancient  writers  of  traced    f^°^^^  ^'^  gladness.    For 
as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world  }/      l^^^  ^^^  ^^  tbe\Tp\s?iS 
liappy  and  sometimes  miserable    as  th  ^^^^^^  virtue  sometimes 
^bich  they  made  choice  of,  or  a^  it  ^^T  ^°^^^    ^*^   '^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner.     AristotJ        affect  their  audience 
that  were  written  in  either  of  these  kind^  considers  the  tragedies 
^hich  ended  unhappily  had  always  plea^d  fh  ^  ^^^^'^es,  that  those 
a^ay  the  prize  in  the  public  disputes  nf  f  1,         P^<^Ple,  and  carried 
30  ended  happily  n     Terror  and  commLe^f'^^^^  ^'"''"'  ^^"^  ^^^ 
anK«'shinthemind;  and  fixtheaudiPn^r;  ^^^^^    *   pleasing 


audience  m  such  a  serious  com- 

rh 

favourites  of  the  audience  sinrundeTJu    f^^^'^^^ed 

«nder  thear  calamities,  than  those 


posure  of  thought,  as  is  much  more  lastin     ''^^'"^^  »  serit 
little  transient  starts  of  joy  and  sat/sfact/nV  a  "^^^^^^^ful  than  any 
that  more  of  our  English  tragedies  havl        "^^^O'-dingJy,  we  find 
of  the  audience  sink  unL  ^f^^^^^ed,  in  4hich  the 


in  which  tixey  recover  tbe^^^;  out  ,^  ^^5 

of  this  kind  are.  T^  J^    <S,^^^,    J--^^  ^^^^^  ,^'^7a^. 

wrote  It;  but  as  it »         .       ,  j      od/„.    *^  *"  **e  chimerical  i.o«^ 

of  poetical  J-U^^f^^'r^/tbaf  SS:  1*  *"  ^"^^  r '■'^  '>-uS? 
At  the  same  time  iniuacu       ,  *^^re  are  verjr  noWe  tra^erfjW 

wWch  have  been  framed  upori    the  other  plan,  and  have  e^^^* 
happily;  as  indeed  most  of  the  good  tragedies  which  have  beo^ 
lo  written  since  the  startmg  of  the  above  mentioned  criticism  ha^^^ 
taken  this  turn  :  as  the  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  Ulysses^  PbtB^i,-^^ 
and  HippolituJ  ^  with  most  of  Mr.  Dryden's.     I  must  also  allo\^ 
that  many  of  Shakespeare's,  and  several  of  the  celebrated   tr-a. J 
gedies  of  antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same  form.    I  do  not  therefor^ 
dispute  against  this  way  of  writing  tragedies,  but  against    t:He^ 
criticism  that  would  establish  this  as   the   only  method,  and   b^r 
that  means  would  very  much  cramp   the    English  tragedy,   ana 

.o  theati  "is%ne  of  the  .o.  ---Jr^-rJllu^^nlT^^ 
tered  into  a  poet's  thoughts  Aa  ^^^^^^^^  i^to  one  poexn. 
weaving  the  adventures  of  J^^^f'^^^  ^d  sorrow.  But  the 
as  of  MTiting  such  a  motley  piece  «»*  *"  ^ible  that  1  shaU  not 

absurdity  of  these  performances  is  so  ^^  7 

insist  upon  it.  .  ^  to  tragi-comedy  may  in 

The  same  objections  which  are  "*  ,  j^g  that  have  a  double  plot 
some  measure  be  applied  to  all  t"**^®^  q^ent  upon  the  English 
in  them ;  which  are  likewise  more  t  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  audience, 
stage  than  upon  any  other ;  for  thoug     ^^to  another  passion,  as  in 

30  in  such  performances,  be  not  chang©  thei"  object,  which  iK^eakens 
tragi-comedies,  it  is  diverted  upon  ano  ^^^  breaks  the  tide  of 
their  concern  for  the  principal  **^***' jjannels.  This  inconveni- 
sorrow  by  throwing  it  into  different  c  ^^  ^^^^  -f  ^^^  -whoUy 
ence  however  may  in  a  great  «>**^  „der  P'o'*  which  may  bear 
removed,  by  the  skilful  choice  of  »»  ".  design,  as  to  contribute 
such  a  near  relation  to  the  P"°^'^be  «?oOcluded  by  the   same 

towards  the  completion  of  it,  »»**  .        ,,        ^ 

catastrophe.         »'  "  ^^y  be  reckoned  among 

There  is  also  another  particular  ^^g       ^f  our  English  tragedy : 
^^  tZ^e  blemishes,  or  rather  the  fa^e  ^^""^ 
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\  '        1  mean 

\ 


L  mean  those  particuhr  speeches  ^^^^  ^J^^^"^^^^^^^ 
lY^e  name  of  ra«.^.    The  warm  and  passionate  V^^^^^  ^^n 
are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  audience  ;  ^^J"^^'^^^ 
^e  often  see  the  players  pronouncing,  m  all  the  vi^ientc  ^^^ 

several  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the   author  wnt  Jit    ^^^^^ 
temper,  and  designed  that   they    should    have  been  ^  ^^ 

1  have  seen  Powell^  very  often  raise  himself  a  loud  ciap  ^^^ 
artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  se  ^^^^g 
given  frequent  occasion  for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,  ^^^j^^g  ^ 
lo  vehemence  to  words  where  there  -was  no  passion,  or  m  ^^  ^^^ 
real  passion  into  fustian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths  ^  ^^ 
heroes  with  bombast ;  and  given  tliem  such  sentiments  ^^^^^ 
ceed  rather  from  a  swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind,  ^^^^^ind, 
exclamations,  curses,  vows,  blaspliemies,  a  defiance  ot  ,^gjjce 
and  an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pass  upon  the  a  ^^^^j^g 
for  towering  thoughts,  and  have    accordingly  met  "W^ 


applause.  .   ^^grs 

J  shaU  here  add  a  remark,  which.  I  am  afraid  our  trag^       ^^j^ 


''lay  make  an  ill  use  of.     As  our  heroes  are  generally  ^^"^     '^ds 
swf>n:^^         ....  .,  1    .-«roinn»'=** 


felling    and  blustering  upon  the    stage  very  much  f^^^     ^^g^. 

fu/f'"  *^  ^^^  ^^^  P*^  °^  ^^^^^  audience.     The  ladies  are  w 

i^  ^  Pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting  kings,  or  affronting  ^       .^ 

^oth^  ^^^ne,  and  throwing  himself  at   the  feet  of  his  tn^^  ^^^^ 

ati^  aK^*        ^^*  ^^"^   behave  himself  insolently  towards  to       ^^^ 

Proves  -^^^^^y  towards  the  fair  one,   and  it  is  ten  to  ^^^    ^^1  ^^ 

^^e/i-  t     ^    favourite  of  the  boxes.       Dryden  and  Lee,  in  ^^ 

But  ''^^^^^ies,  have  practised  this  secret  with  good  success^  ^^ 


^atui-al    «L  ^^^^  ^^^   ^  ^^^^   pleases   beyond  the  most  fi  ^^^^ 
r^^irG  ^  »^  'bought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence, 
Qn^^  «-Ci^  reader.  xx^H^n  Vi**  c««o  ^-u^  ^ ^       r  r^.ji^^jtAO  ^^ 


Jl""^  <3i^i^i'"^\^^'"'  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  tragedy  oi  Oedipus,  to 
/^^e^  Si!^^^^  *^^  ^^^^   ^^  dismissed   at  the  end  of  the  tbir^;  ^t 


Vei-v-    »^"^  pronounced  the  foUowing  lines,  in  wWcb 
"Natural,  and  apt  to  move  compassion : 

^nd  backward    tread    SxLo^tl^    V""'      v  ** 

Impute   my    errors    to    yo^  l^^/   '°"8^*  *" 

et  „«     ^__  ,,,,_  ^^^^  ^^^^  thunder-Claps  of  ap?''"*"''" 


'       "times.  "•">   «Mrace  „  „^ 


.»'i^:>>  ::»^  *  "^  ""  "*> ""  ■»"'  ^-  *. 

^t*' tt.«'\°„V<»  "Sine  **  «»'\"»'  "XT, 
■*'  ^X  of «. '";,  »'t  »■">  f '*»<ICK  to  t*^,,.,  tta  «.™«„g  „i 


*« 


\ 


\ 
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stronger  te:Krrmror  to  the  mnd  than 
audience  quake,  and  conveys  a  ^^^  ^ppe^r^nce  of  the  ghost  in 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  do.  ^^^     jvrougbt  up  with  ail 

Hamlet  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  ^.^.i^et-    attention  or  horror, 

the  circumstances  that   can   creat  p^^.^ j /^r  his  reception 

The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wondertuuy  f     ^  behaviour  at  his  first 
by  the  discourses  that  precede  it ;  rxis  ,    .  ^ut  every  time 

entrance  strikes  the  imagination  ^^^"^  ^,      can' read  the  speech 
he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terrifying,      vv  bu^jg? 

with  which  young  Hamlet  accosts  him  witnoux 

Hor.  Look,  my  Lord,   it  <=«"J5' [        defend  us! 
Ham.  Angels  and  ministers    of  g^f "  ^!^  .^  ; 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,   or    goblm  damn  ^^^, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  ^eay  V^  ^^"'' 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or   chantabe. 

Thou  com'st  in  such  ^^^^-^^^^S^^i^i  t^^^^^^^ 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.       1  "  can  incc  1. 
Afng.  FaTher.'^Royal  Dane:   Oh  I  answer  me. 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance;  ^^J^*.  *«"     . 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,   hearsed  m  deatn, 
HaVe  burst  their  cerements  ?      Why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we   saw  thee  quietly    inurn  d. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and    marble  JfJ^'  o 

To  cast^hee  up  again?     What  may  this  mean / 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again   in  complete  steei 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses   of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous?  ^^^_ 

10      I  do  not   therefore  find  fault  with  the   artifices  ^^   ^^^ 
tioned,  when  they  are  introduced  with   skill,  and  ac       r 
by  proportionable  sentiments  and  expressions  in  the  wr       *^^^^ 
For  the  moving  of  pity  our  principal  machine  is  the       ^^^^ 
chief;  and  indeed,  in  our  common  tragedies,  we  shouW  n       ^^^ 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress  by  any  thing       1    ^^ 
if  tbey  did  not  from  time  to  time  apply  their  ^a'^^^fl^  j-gtru- 
tbeir  eyes.      Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing  this      ^^^ 
niGzit   o£  sorrow  from  the  stage ;    I   know  a  tragedy  com      ^^ 
subsist   -without  it ;  all  that   I   would  contend  for  is,  to  keep 
^°  from    being  misapplied.     In    a  word,   I    would  have  the  acto 
tongr^G  sympathize  with  his  eyes. 
y^  cf isoonsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand,  has  frequently 
cfna^vn    crompassion  from  the   audience,  and  has  therefore  gaine^l 
a   place      in    several  tragedies.      A   modern  writer,  that  obsened 
ho-w  tbis     had  took  in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 
distress,     and  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before 
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him  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with  a  little 
boy  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
^od  effect.  A  third  poet,  being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his 
predecessors,  a  few  years  ago  introduced  three  children  with 
great  success :  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who 
is  fully  determined  to  break  the  most  obdurate  hearts,  has  a 
tragedy  by  him,  where  the  first  person  that  appears  upon  the 
stage  is  an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mourning  weeds,  with  half 
a  dozen  fatherless  children  attending  her,  like  those  that  usually 
10  hang  about  the  figure  of  charity.  Thus  several  incidents,  that 
are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  sl  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terror,  there   is 

none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to  the 

contemfkt    and    ridicule   of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful 

butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon  the 

English   stage.      To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisoned, 

racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper ;  and 

as  this  is  often    practised   before  the  British  audience,  several 

20  French  critics,  ^^®   think  these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us, 

take  occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  that  delight 

in  blood.    It  is  indeed  very  odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with 

carcases  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy;  and  to  observe  in  the 

wardrobe  of  the    Playhouse  several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels, 

bowls  for   poison,    and    many    other    instruments    of  death. 

Murders  and  exectitions  are  always  transacted  behind  the  scenes 

in  the  French  theatre  ;  ^y^^^^^  j^  general  is  very  agreeable  to 

the  manners  of  a  poUte  and  civilized  people :  but  as  there  are  no 

exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them  into 

30  absurdities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our 

present  censure.     ^  ^'emember  in  the  famous  play*  of  Gorneille, 

written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii,  the  fierce 

young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Guriatii  one  after  another, 

(imstead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  being 

upbraided  by  her  for  having  slain  her  lover),  in  the  height  of  his 

passion  and  resentment  kills  her.     If  any  thing  could  extenuate 

so  brutal  an  action,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 

before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or  manhood,  could  take 

P*^^^  m  him.     However,  to  avoid  public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his 

40  passion  is  wrought  to  It^  height,  he  foUows  his  sister  the  whole 

B  b 
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length  of  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  h^  -mr  till  tiey  we  \ioVV 
withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I  must  confe^^^^,  had  he  murdered 
her  before  the  audience,  the  indecency  migh  «r  faave  been  greater^ 
but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  l^c^oks  like  killing  in 
cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  ^r^se,  the  fact  ought 
not  to  have  been  represented,  but  to  have  be^n  told,  if  there  was 
any  occasion  for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to   see  how  Sophocles 

has  conducted  a  tragedy  r^  under  the  like  delicate  circumstances. 

lo  Orestes  was  in  the  same  condition  with  Hamlet:    in  Shakespeare, 

his  mother  havmg  murdered   his  father,  and  tai:^«  possession  of 

his  kmgdom  m  conspiracy     with    the   adulterex--        ^hat  young 

prince  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge  i^i^  father's  death 
upon  those  who  filled  his   throTi^    ^         avenge    *  beautiful 

st^tagem  into,  his  rnotl...'.:^:;,^:::':J^^^'^JSu^on  to  1.>^^ 
her.  But  because  such  a  spectacI^'Ju  *  ^f en  too  shock- 
ing for  the  audience,  this  d^ea^S  ,roW>  •"  Scouted  behind 
the  scenes:  the  mother  is  heard  calZ?    1  f  '^  «on  for  mercy, 

and  the  son  answering    her    that    1k^  T  *°  '*^'"  ^ercy  to  his 

.0  father;  after  which  she    shriefef  out't^trf    "^^  funded,  and 
by  what  follows  we  find  that   she    •      i  •  *^       ot  remember 

that  in  any  of  our  plays   there    =>^!  \  '   ^*^    ^^    behind  the 

scenes,  though  there  are  other  i„„t  ^^^'^''^s  made  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
with  in  those  of  the  ancients  :  anrf  t"u^  °^  ^^'^  "^^^r  will  agr« 
with  me,  that  there  is  somethinT  •  '  ^«''eve  my  r-^^^^mg  in  this 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  '**"n'tely  more  a-ft^*^  behind  the 
scenes,  than  could  have  been  j  '"°*'»er  and  her  soi»»  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
audience.  Orestes  immediately  ^^^'''nif  ^^^^s^^^  nyer  at  the 
entrance  of  his  palace :  and  by  a  *"  "^^^^  *^^     "^"of  the  poet, 

30  avoids  killing  him  before  the    a  ^^^  ^'^^^^  thon^***^  J~.^  that  he 
should  live  some  time  in  his       ******nce,  by  telli^K     **    y]  before 
he  would  dispatch  him,  and  bv ''^^^"*'  bitterness      *=**.. ^-  into  that 
part  of  the  palace  where  he  hacT    ,   .""^  ''™  **>    ^      l^ose  murder 
he   would  revenge  in  the  verv   «  ^         '"'^  father",    ^^'^    ,,^  cow- 
bitted.    By  this  means  the   poef  ""k  "'**'*  where     »^         ^yd, 
Horace  afterwards  established  bv  I  observes  that     -^^^^.^  commit 
parricides  or  unnatural  murder.:  k^*^  ^'  of  forbea.ri»» 
Nee  coram  popu.o.  „«o^m  7  ^^  -"'^•««*^'^- 
^«  not  Medea  draw  hi  '  *™°*'*- 

,     ,  And  spill  her  children's  blo^"'*'""8  ^^^^' 

Wood  upon  the  sts 


I 

J 


BisrsW-^* 


behind 


— ""»r,  ^^'^cltee  of  «,o.  *•""«*"•    "«<"»« 
„hW  *'     ttoC    ''Sre.ecvxVi  anient  poete,  »,j 

l«bn"°di«^  "?e?l>W   inelt^"""' "«'■'■•'"■'"  "■•"». 

*"''  ".ne  s'"?  V,  M  •■>  Im^'*" '°  I""  l"'"  ""'■'"l 
Bii.g<ii>^»'^^t  »'"       ^___^    "»>-ob.bllity. 

icf^^^   pjlajj^J'^Pulo  Medea  tfucWet; 


\  Cadmus 

:.  inciedul-.  -- 

rs  Poet.  185. 


in    *_.,c    osletitlis      '^^Wt.  Cadmus  in  anguem 
*>iihi  sLc,  incjedulus  d '* 


,^a.    ^^'^ftliere    k*'**'    her  raurth'ting  knife, 

I  h*  Ld.  Roscommon. 

-f     60"^^f'J^°''8h    the  several  dramatic   i. 

\  bave   "*'  jg  US^         ^  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply 

wbic\»we«»»     .    by  the  skUft,,   to   improve  it;   some 

o  at  tragedy.  *    entirely  rejected,    and  tlie    rest  to  be  , 

1    could  «jf  ^ould  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  come 

caution.    1*^     j  to  mention  the  innumerable  shifts  that 

saxoeligW,  »•       to  "ise  a  Uugh.     Bullock   in  a  short 

put  in  P'^^jpng  one",  seldom  fail  of  this   effect.     Ir 

N  orris  in  »     ^ro**^   "'*'  *   narrow  brimmed  hat  are 

comedies,   »  g^,^etinies  the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a 

characters.  .^gs  in  ^  pair  of  whiskers.    A  lovf 

belt,  and  ^  with  his  head    peeping    out  of  a  t 

about  the   ^*  '(xl  jest  in  King  Gharies   the  Second's 

4.0  thought  a  ^^^°      f  the  first   wits   of   that    age.    Bi 

invented  by  one  g  b  3 
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ridicule  is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and  because  the  objects 
that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  that 
make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for  comic  than 
tragic  artifices,  and  by  consequence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to 
be  allowed  them.--G. 


No.  285.     Ihe  "trunk-maker  at  the  theatre;  bis  applause  always 
rapped  out  at  the  right  place. 


Populares 
Vincentem  strcpitus. 

HoR.  Are  Poet.  8l. 


There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  province  of  a 

Spectator  than  public  shows  and  diversions ;  and  as,  among  these, 

there  are  none  which   can  pretend  to  vie  with  those  elegant 

entertainments  that   are  exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  think  it 

to  particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that 

is  remarkable  in  such  numerous  and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  certain 

person  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play-house,  who,  vs^hen  he 

is  pleased  with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  stage,  expresses 

his  approbation  by  a   loud   knock  upon  the   benches   or  the 

wamscot,  which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.    TIus 

person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  trunk-maker  in 

the   upper-gallery.     Whether  it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on 

thesiii  occasions  resembles  that  which  is  often  heard  in.  the  shops 

20  of  such  artisans,  or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  bee^  a  red 

trunk.:maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of  his  day's  work,  used 

!!"  r  J^'x  ""^^^  ^*  these  public  diversiot^^  ^^^^  te  hammer 

in  his  hand,  I  cannot  certainfy  teH       There  are  some,  1  kvow 

^ha  have  been  foolish  enough    to   irtiaglne  it  is  a  spirit  v^hich 

haunts  the  upper  gallery,  and  fr.    ^Se  to  time  makes  those 

strange  noises;  and    thT  XetT    JS  tie  is  observed  to  be 

louder  than  ordinary  every  tiZ  ^u"^     ^ost  of  Hamlet  appears. 

Othe^  have  reported  that^it  is  ^^^^^i^Vn,  who  has  chosen  this 

t         »,lf      ^  ^^'^self  after  V-     ^^^tjnerin  the  upper  gallery, 
when  he  has  nothing  tr^  ^  ^«is  rtT^^zi 

^  ^o  do  upon  the  ^^^' 


• H 
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But  having  mad6  it  my  busiiness  fo  ^et  the  best  information 
I  could  in  a  matter  af  this  moment,  /  finj  ^^^^  ^^^  trunk-mBker, 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large  b/acfe  man,  whom  no  body 
knows.  He  generally  leans  forward  on  a  hu«:e  oaken  plant,  with 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes  upon  the  stage.  He 
is  never  seen  to  stnile ;  but  lipon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases 
him,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands  and  lays  it  upon 
the  next  piece  of  timber  that  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding 
vehemence;  after  which  he  composes  himself  in  his  former 
I  o  posture,   tiU  such    time   as   something  new  sets  him   again    at 

work.  .  . 

It  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  most 
judicious  critic  could  never  except  against  it.  As  soon  as  any 
shining  thought  is  expressed  in  ^^^  P°^*^'  ^J"  ^"^7  uncommon  gracfe 
appears  in  the  actor,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot.  If  the 
audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smites  a  second  time,  and 
if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awaked,  looks  around  him  with  great 
wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  ^^^^"^J-"^^  ^hich  never  fails  tb 
produce  the  clap.     He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 

20  clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies 
it  with  a  single  thwack.  ,       u^         ,       - 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-house,  that  it  is  said  a  former 
director  of  it,  lipon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance 
by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  m  pay  to  officiate  for  him  till 
such  time  as  he  recovered;  but  the  person  so  employed,  though 
he  laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence,  did  it  in  such  wroL 
places,  that  the  audience  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old 
friend  the  trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  reiiiarked  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  himself  with 

30  vigour  this  season.  He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera :  and  upon 
Nicolini»s  first  appearance,  was  said  to  have  demolished  three 
benches  in  the  fury  of  his  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Dogget »,  ^^^  geldotn  goes  away  from 
a  tragedy  of  Shak6spear  without  le^yjng  the  wainscot  extremely 
shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  conniy^  ,  jg  obstreperous  approba- 
tion, but  very  chearfully  repaid  ^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  whatever 
damages  lie  makes.  They  had  o^.  ^^  Inoi^g^^  ^^  erecting  a  kind 
of  wooden  anvil  for  his  use,   ^.  ^^  a  ^^-^^  be  niade  of  a  very 

40  sounding  plank,  in  order  to  re^^^^t  sb^  gtr^^^^  ^^^^  ^eep  and 
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mellow ;  but  as  this  might  not   have    been  ^  distinguished  from 
the  music  of  a  kettle-drum,  the  project  -was  laid  aside. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  use 
it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  person  should  thus  preside  over  tbeir 
heads  like  the  director  of  a  concert,  in  order  io  awaken  their 
attention,  and  beat  time  to  their  applauses ;  or,  io  raise  tny 
simile,  I  have  sometimes  fancied  the  trunk-maker  in  the  upper 
gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's  ruler  of  the  V(rind,  seated  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  who,  when  he  struck  his  sceptre  upon  ^'^^^^ 
lo  of  it^  roused  an  hurricane,  and  set  the  ^whoJe  cavern  in  an 
uproar. 

It  is  certain  the  tnink^maker  has  saved  many  a  %oo^  Pi^ 
and  brought  many  a  graceful  actor  into  reputat/on,  yfY^o  wouid 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  of.  It  is  very  visUer 
as  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abashed,  if  tli^y  find  themselves 
betrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper  gaUery 
does  not  come  into  it,  so  the  actors  do  not  value  themselves  upoa 
the  clap,  but  regard  it  as  a^mere  Artau^  Jul^en,  or  empty  noise, 
when  It  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it.  I  know 
ao  it  has  been  given  ^ut  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  tnm\- 
nciaker,  that  he  has  sometimes  been  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  a  bad  poet  or  a  vicious  player  •   hn^  4-u-    •  .         , .  ,  ^^ 

Z>  foundation;  his  strokes^rTalw^^V  W  ^  a  surmise  w^K^V^S 
seasonable ;  he  does  not  deal   abS  hi  L  f  ^drnomUons 

alv^ays  hits  the   right  nail   upon    the   head    "^h      '''''^^'^'    M 
force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on  sufficientfj    J        inexpressible 
and  strength  of  his  conviction.     His  21/        "^^  evidence 

indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks  down  eve      /  ^   ^^^^  author  Ss 
every  board  and  plank,  that  stands  within  .k*^^^  ^"^"^  partition, 
30  applause.  ^'^^'°  ^^e  expression  oi  Vxs 

As   I   do  not  care  for  terminating  mv  fi, 
speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  f  T^^^^^^    ^^    t>arren 
something  from  them  for  the  advantage     f        without  drawing 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  an  humble  nro   ""^  countrymen,  I 
the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life  or    jT^^        that  whenever 
lost   the  spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness  old     °^^^'"  ^^  ^^^^^  ^""^ 
like,  .some  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advan^^!i  infirmity,  or  the 
have  a  competent  salary  settled  on  him  for  1  v      ^^  ^^'^  P^^*,  and 


■•o 


with   bamboos  for  operas,  crab-tree  cud^H  ^^^f '  *^   ^^  furnished 
oaken  plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expemce  ^^"^^^iles,  and 
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3 '  £  ^W/\c/^ 

,^  ,,  does,  I  am  sure  it  ^^^^^^ 7^5^,™^;^^  having 

gex^tXemeti  wlio  have  established  it ;    ^^^  f  ^^^^^  them  being  so 
leetv  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  mcj  oX      ^^^^  ^^^ 
exquisitely  written  that  the  town  would  never  gwc 
thau  one  night's  hearing.  ^  ^  Aristotle  and 

1  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as       ^^^^^  ^^.e 
Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quinun  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^ 
Romans,  Boileau  and  Dacier  ^  among  the  Frencti.  ^^^^^^  ^^^ng 
misfortune,  that  some  who  set  up    for    professea         ^^^  ^^^ 
I  o  us  are  so  stupid,  that  they  do   not  know  how  to  p^^  ^^^^  so 
together  with  elegance   or    common    propriety,  ^        ^ges,  ^^ 
illiterate,  that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  beamed  ^^b^^^    ^tey 
therefore  criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  secona    ^^^  ^^  ^^y 
judge  of  them  by  what  others   have    written,  a^    ^^^^g  unity, 
notions  they  have  of  the  authors  themselves.    The  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^q. 
action,  sentiment,  and  diction,  pronounced  with  an    ^^^  ^^  apt 
"ty,  give  them  a  figure  among   unlearned  readers, ^^^^^^^g.^le°. 
to  believe  they  are  very  deep>  t>ecause  they  are  ^  x^g^nporarics; 
The  ancient  critics  are  full  of  tlie  praises  of  their  ^^^  ..^ji  of  the 
^othey    discover  beauties  ^which    escaped   the   observa  ^^  ^^^^^l^g 
^uigar,  and  very  often  find  out  reasons  for  palliating  ^ ^^  ^tings 
such  Jittle  slips  and  oversights  as  were  committed  1^    stnatt^'"^^ 
?     eixiin^nt  authors.     On  the    contrary^  most  of  ^^f  ^  ^q  vft 
-^'^t^cism  who  appear  among  us  make  it  their  ^^^^ppiause,  to 
^^^      ^^preciate    every   new    production   that  gai^  ^^^ed  a^S^" 
^^  ^^"^     imaginary  blemishes,   and    to  prove  by  ^*^       j  piece  are 
fault    ^^     that  what   pass  for  beauties  in  any  celebrate  ^,^^^  ^^^, 
Pai-erf    ^^^  errors.      In  short,  tlxe  writings  of  these  en     ^^  ^^^ 
^o^opii/^      '^ith   those    of  the    ancients,    are  like  the   ^^ 

j^^^^^  compared  with  those  of  the  old  phUosophers.         jQce; 

^^ic^i?^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  natural  fruits  of  laziness  ^^    I^ythology 

^c>,x^      "^^  probably  the  reason   that  in  the  Heatben^^^j^n3ss 

^«<i     sl^  '^  '^  %^19  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  Nox  and  Sotnnus,  0     ^^  ^, 

<^Ott^^/.^^P-     ^^*f.  "^e'^*   who  have    not  been  at  the  pa       ^^ 

otlie^i  ?^  '''•  distmgiaish  themselves,  are  very  aV^  ^^ J' beauties 

^>i    ^        ^^l^K  '^I'^'J^'^^  ™en  are  very  subject  to  de^^^     ,,  discover 

^Xax^^^^^f"^'^^    ^^^^    which    they    have    not    ^^''lesbyth^ 

^•Uu^^r^^^^s  Tnc'^tor^  Th^y":::^^,  <iesce Jda^^^i  ..ero^ 

A  ney   are    often   led  in^^ 


absurdities  in  which  they  daily  instruct  the  people,  by  not  con- 
sidering  that,  first,  There  is  sometirnes  a  greater  judgment  shewn 
in  deviating  from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them ;  and, 
secondly,  That  there  is  more  beauty  m  the  works  of  a  ^eat  genius 
who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  the  works  of  a 
little   genius,  who   not    only  knows   but    scrupulously    observes 

them. 

First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  notwithstanding 

lo  chuse  to  depart  from  them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could 
give  instances  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
sh6wn  their  judgment  in  this  particular,  and  purposely  receded 
from  an  established  rule  of  the  di^ma,  when  it  has  made  way  for 
a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture and  statuary,  both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  trom  art  m  the  works  of  the 
greatest  master,  which  have  P'-^;''^^t!!l^^^  °°^^^^  effect  than 
a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  ^f  P.T'^f  ™^  could  have  doae, 

20  This  often  arises  from  what  the  I*^^'^^'^^!  the  gusto  grande  \n 
these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  subhme  m  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  ^o  not  seein  sensible  that  there  is 
more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  gemus  ^ho  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  oi  a  litUe  gemus  who  knows  and 
observes  them.     It  is  of  these  men  of  genms^that  Terence  speaks 
in  opposition  to  the  Httle  artificial  caviUers  of  his  time ; 

Quorum  semulari  exoptat  negligentiam 
^tius,  quam  istorum  obscuram  diligentiam ». 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill  success  of  his 
30  play,  as  Dr.  South^  tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a  patient 
that  he  was  killed  secundum  artem.  Our  inimitable  Shakespear  is 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid  critics,  ^^^o 
would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  play^^  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  a^y  production  of  a  modem 
critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  tl^^^  yiol^^®^^  ^^akespear  was 
indeed  born  with  all  the  seeds  of  ^   a^d  "^Y  ^e  compared 

to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  av^^?^^  11'  pUny  ^e^^s  us,  had  the 
figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  xj^^  ^ch>  ^^^  yeius  of  it,  produced 
by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  natv^.^^  ^^    ^t  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  art^. 
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^  3.      OTSI    LITERARY    MATTERS. 

3Sro.  70.     On  popular  Poetry ;  the  Ballad  of  Cbe^y  Chase. 

Interdutn  vulgus  rectum  videt. 

HoR.  Epist.  ii.  1-  63. 

son^  and  faSrIlf  ^;  ^  *°°''  »  Particular  delight  in  hearing  the 
iTv^gue  f^:r  *^f  ""  *^°™«  fro«^  father  to  son,  and  are  most 
whicl  I  pred  .^*''"  *:°'"'"°»  People  of  the  countries  through 

verily  S?a„?''  "     ™P°''''''"  *^*  ^^^  *»>•"«  *"""  "^  ""^^ 
the  rabbKfa  n  t""'"'''^^*^  ^^  ^  multitude;  though  they  are  only 

sanfe  in  airrlrn2eteStts°'  "^T    """^".rr ^^^^^ 
will  meet  with  aH,„-        *^'^^*'"'^es ;   and  whatever  falls  m  wi 

10  ditions.    MoIwfT,       ^°"«"*  '•^*d«'-«  of  all  qualities  and  con- 
read  aU  hif  coSi«  7'  ^'^  '^^'^  t.y  Monsieur  Boileau.  ^d  to 

as  she  sat  w^rh  ^  ^^^"/'^  T"""" -»»<>-- ^^^  ^''"^^S 
could  foretell  the  sL»       I  ^"""^  ^r  the  chimney-corner  .i" 

ception  it  mett  r  rjcj'f  f  ^V  «  the  theatre   from  ^^ce 

always  followed  the  old  woman  ^"J"^  *"""  "^  ''^^^     Uugb  ^  the 
same  place.  woman,  and  never  failed  to  la"8 

I  know  nothing  which  moro  «i,  .  ,    o«d  inherent 

perfection  of  simplicity  0^*^       u^"^^  ^^^  essential   a"**    ^gji  the 
Gothic  manner  in  writing.  thTn  "^f^*'  t*^^^  ^^^^  ^***     .es  all  kinds 
20  of  palates,  and  the  latter  onlv«     f '  *^^*  *^^  ««*  pl«*^^letnselves 
a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  lif  ^7^\^  ''^''^  formed  to  jters  of 

epigram.    Homer,  Virgil,  or   Mnton"f  "'/"**'*"**,r?anguage  of 
their  poems  is  understood,  will  nl  ^  lain  common 

sense,  who  could  neither  relish  r,^^  ^  reader  of  P^  epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cowley  so""  ''"'"P^ehend  »"  inordinary 
song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight  of°<.K  ^''^  contra*"^' ^ple  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  <=onimoi*    K^  the  enter- 

tainment by  their  affectation   or   i  "**'  "^qualified  \^^  reason  is 
plain,  because  the  same  paintings  ^f"°'"*»ce  ;  ai***^    Recommend  it 
30  to  the  most  orcfinary  reader  wTli         "*ture  wV^iC^^  7  to  *e  niost 
refined.  '"  ^PP^ar  beauii^** 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase   •  toalW  of  the 

common  people  of  England,  and  b'^  '^®  *avout-i*^  to»7'«'"'^ 
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rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  w©rks.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  his  Discourse  of  Poetry  n  gpe^ks  of  it  in  the  following 
words.  '  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  that 
I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet 
it  is  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than 
rude  stile  ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb 
of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Pindar?'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  professed  an 
admirer  of  this  antiquated  song,  that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a 
lo  critique  upon  it  without  any  furtker  apology  for  so  doing. 

The  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded  upon  some  important  precept 
of  morality,   and  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  country   in 
which  the  poet  writes.     Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their 
plans  in    this  view.     As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  govern- 
ments, who  suffered  very  much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the 
Persian  emperor,  who  was  their  common  enemy,  many  advan- 
tages over  them  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities.  Homer, 
in  order  to  establish  anxong  them  an  union  which  was  so  neces- 
20  sary  for  their  safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the  discords  of  the 
several  Grecian    p"nces   '^ho  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy 
against  an  Asiatic  pnnce,  and  the  several  advantages  which  the 
enemy  gained  by  such  their  discords  ^    At  the  time  the  poem  we 
are  now  treating  ^*  ^as  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons, 
who  were  then   so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether 
they    quarrelled    among    themselves   or   with  their  neighbours, 
and  produced  unspeakable  calamities  to  the  country :  the  poet, 
to   deter   men    ^^^^    such  unnatural  contentions,  describes    a 
bloody  battle   and   dreadful  scene  of  death,  occasioned  by  the 
30  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  English  and 
Scotch  nobleman  :  that  he  designed  this  for  the  instruction  of  his 
poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  modern  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  precept 
for  the  benefit  of  his  readers: 

God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  henceforth  t^^**  ^^'"^  ^^^^** 
'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease". 

^  '^h^*  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic  poets  hath 
40  been,  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions  which  do  honour  to  their 


40 
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countt7 :  thus  VirgiVs  hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's 

a  prince  of  Greece ;   and  for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus  and 

Statins   who  vjex^  both   Romans,  might    be  justly  derided  for 

having'  chosen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Wars 

of  Thebes,  for  the  subject  of  their  epic  writings  ^. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an  hero  in  his  own 
country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  it  by  several  beautiful  inci- 
dents.   The  English  are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last 
who  quit  it.     The  English  bring  only   fifteen    hundred    to   the 
lo  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.     The   English  keep  the  fieW 
with  fifty-three ;  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five  ;  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  the  battle.     But  the  most  remarkaWe 
circumstance  of  this  kind  is,  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  English  kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fig^t,  and  ot 
the  great  men's  deaths  who  commanded  in  it. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland's  king  did   reigu. 
That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenly 

Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

20  O  heavy  news!  King  James  did  say, 

Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 
Of  such  account  as  he. 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 
Within  as  short  a  space, 
-  That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 
Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  Kir.* 
Sith  'twill  no  better  be.  '"S, 

30  t  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

Yet  shall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  sav 

But  I  wiU  vengeance  take  ^ 

Aad  be  revenged  on  them  all 

For  brave  Lord  Piercy's  sake 

And  of  the  rest  of  small  a^„ 
Did  many  thous,„r  die'^^^^* 

At   t»3^  sa«e  t™e  that  the  poet  shews  a  laudable       r*'^""''"''' 
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countrymen,  he  represents  the  Scots   after  a  manner    rrot  un- 
becoming so  bold  and  brave  a  people. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like.  a.  baroa  bold,. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like   gold. 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  to  an  hero. 
One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I  am  an  earl  as  well  as  your- 
self, so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence  for  refusing  the  combat  : 
ID  however,  says  he,  it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  that  so 
many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  our  sakes^  rather  let  you 
and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  single  fight. 

Ere  thus  I  will  outbraved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Piercy,  so  am  I. 

But  trust  me,  Piercy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 
20  ^^^  they  have  done  no  ill. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside; 
Accurs'd  be  he.  Lord  Piercy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  deny'd. 

When  these  brave  men  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
battle  and  in  single  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
generous  parley,  full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scotch  earl  falls  ; 
and  with  his  dying  words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his 
death,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most  bitter  circumstance  of 
30  it,  that  his  rival  saw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 
Out  of  an  English  bow,  ^     ,     _^ 

Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 
A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Who  never  ^sr>,ke  more  words  than  these, 

F'ght  on   tSt  merry  men  all, 
For  why,  n,^y  f^is   at  ane^d. 

jt^£rry  men,  in  the  languid         of   tbose  tn»es,  ^  passage  in 

tb*  e'e^enUi  book  o^  V,v^J,g  ^»e»d  ^  ^^^^ 
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xvhere  Camilla  in  her  last  agonies,  insteadl    <yf  weeping  over  the 

wound  she  had  received,    as  one  might    liave  expected  from  a 

warrior  of  her  sex,  considers  only  (like  the  Iiero  of  whom  ^e  ^te 

now  speaking)  how  the    battle  should  be     continued    after  her 

death. 

Turn  sic  expirans,  etc. 

A  gathering  mist  overclouds  her  chearfui  eyes; 

And  from  her   cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies. 

Then  turns  to   her,  whom  of  her  female  tram 
lo  She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain. 

Acca,  *tis  past  I  he  swims  before  my  sight, 

Inexorable  ^eath ;  and  claims  his  right. 

Bear  my  last  words  to  Turnus,  fly  with  speed. 

And  bid  him   timely  to  my  charge  succeed: 

Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve: 

Farewell. 

Dryden. 

Turnus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner:  though  our  poet 

seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon    Turnus's  speech    in    the   last 

20  verse, 

Lord  Piercy  sees  my   fall. 

Vicisti,  et  victuxn  tendere  palmas 
Ausonii  videre. 

^N.  xii.  936. 

Earl  Piercy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous,  beau- 
tiful; and  passionate :  I  must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let 
the  simplicity  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  the  greatness  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life,  Earl   Piercy   took 
30  -     The  dead  man  by   the  hand. 

And  said,  Eari  Douglas,   for   thy   life 
Would  I  had  lost   my  land. 

O  Christ  I  my  very  heart   doth   bleed 

With  sorrow  for   thy   sake  ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned    kniglit 

Mischance  did  never   take. 

'^hat  beautiful  line,  i:aking  the  dead  tncin  by  the  hand  wiU  put  tiic 
f*fader  in  mind  of  JEneas's  behaviour    towards  Lau^s,  whoinl^e     , 
^'niseif  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  father. 

At   vero    ut  vultum  vidit  morietitis,    et    or  ^ 

Ora    inodis  Anchisiades  pallentia    iniris  •  ( 

Ingemuit.   miseran,  gtaviter.   dextraxnque   tcteniit.  etc. 


CJt^^  *^^-Sf^. 
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Poor  haptes  ?outb  I  ^  ^^^s   can  be  p,^"'^  ""'' 

To  worth  so  6f«*  ^  ^ 

1  shall  take  anot\ier  opportu  J^  to   consider  the  other 
this  old  song. 


parts  of 


No.  74.     Criticism  of  the  Ballad  of  Che'vy  Cbase  continued;  illus^ 
trations  from  Virgil  and  Horace, 

Pendent  opera  interrupta. — Viro.  JEn,  it.  88, 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some  general  instances  of 
those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of 
xo  Chevy-chase:  I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  more 
particular,  and  shew  that  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  are 
extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity we  admire  in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets ;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it,  in  which  the  thought 
is  altogether  the  same  with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of 
the  iEneid ;  not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  poet 
(whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those 
passages,  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them  in  general  by  tlie 
same  kind  of.  poetical  genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings   after 

20  nature.  ..,        .  .     ,  ^ 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical  turns   and 

points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong  taste  of 

some  readers;  but  it  would  never  have  become  the.  delight    of 

the  common  people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip 

Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that   can 

have  tliis  effect,  and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most  nn- 

oreiudiced  or  the  most  refined.      I  must  however  beg  leave    to 

Hissent  from  so  great  an.  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  i^ 

the  ludgment  which  he  has  passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil 

r.  aoDarel  of  this  antiquated  song;    for  there  are  several  parts  in  i^ 

^     there  not  only  the  thought,  but  the  language  is  majestic,  and  the 

numb^i^  sonorous;  at  least,   the    ^/>^W  is  much  more ^or^^^,^ 

tha^  many  of  the  poets  made   use   of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tirrie, 

2  d^e  reader  will  see  in  several  of  the  following  quotations-. 


^  -«^     ^^''^  *^^°  either  th    .. 

^^^^  ^^*  chile!     "^^  ^oofcT.       ^^'Jod  and  J, 

^  £onsiVi^_  .    ^^''^g  of  tKiV"*  '«  unborn 


*^*  chilrf  '^''^  took  h-       ^^'^nd  and  h 

"^'laSl^^     S^i»«  P",'^»»ed  S  ^°d  lost  tS/^S"  '"^'^  f*™  to- 
°*°:^tS^--^^*^  *°    tie^    *^°    earlHf  "^'"■'=*  toot  4ei  r"^ 

majestic  S»lt»^  ^be  stout  Ear,  ^^^*^  *hao  «,;  foS^S  """^  **' 

20  jjis  pleasure  i„  »?     '^  aiafce.     " 

Three  sun.^er's  da^^^i^^  wood. 
Vl^ith  fifteen  hundred  ^         *^*- 
All  chosen  men  of  ^^^  bold. 
r-V»rb«>  knew  fi,Il  ,^.,,    f^'ght.  "" 

Toauntheir.h,4-«m.„f„eed. 
^f,e  hounds  ran  swifti 
^  The  mmble  deer  /^'j;  through  the  w, 
-^a  with  their  cries"  *»^«.- 
^*Afl  e*:!""  *riU  did  mL     '  ""'  ■"- 
ir/«rtf/  ««•«»«  rf_^.    "   '• 


Woods, 

>»  echo  shriU  ^j  J^*j^"»  «nd  dalei 
fToeat  ingenti  rf  *; 

r  „     yonder  doth  Earl  r)„     ,  ^■°**  >«.  4^ 

^  H.>  nien  in  ar«ouJ  fef  «  come.  ^^• 

A/i  '«»''=''7  '"  <"»  «thl   ''^ 

40  Fast    Py  "   ^weed,etc. 

The  country  of  the  S^*'^i7*?°'''  ^^^h^d  i„  .u 
ye«es.  has  a  fi„e    ro««^' "  ,f  "»tion,  and  iiZ    ^  two  last 
smooth  words  for  vers«-     "  the  reader  coi6par^  ,  *  'Couple  of 

"*®  foregoing 


lO 


20 
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SIX  lines  of  the  song  with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  see 
how  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  Virgil. 

Adversi  campo  apparent    hastasque  reductis 
Protendunt  longe  dextris,  et  spicula  vibrant; 
vuique  ahum  Praeneste  viri,  quique  arva   GabiD» 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida   rivis 
Hernica  saxa  colunt : — qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
W^  Tetricae  horrentes  rupes,  montemque  Severum, 
Caspwiamque  colunt,  Forulosque  et  flumen  Himellae: 
Qi?i  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt. 

But  to  proceed :  ^- ""''  ^^ '  ''"'  ^^"'  ^"* 

Earl  Douglas   on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a   baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost   of  the  company, 

^hose  armour  shone  like  gold. 

Tf^!^^  w/  antevolans  tardum  pracesserai  agmen,  ^c, 
Vidisti^  quo  Tumus   equo,  quibus  ibat  in  artnis 
Aureus, 

Our  English   archers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts   were  good  and  true; 
At  the  first   flight   of  arrows  sent. 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

They  closed    full   fast  on  ev'ry  side, 

No  slackness  there  was  found ; 
And  many   a   gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

With  that   there  came  an  arrow^  keea 
Out  o€  an  English   bow, 
3^  Which  struck  Earl   Douglas  to   the  heart 

A  deep  and   deadly  blow. 

-^neas  was  wounded    after  the   same  manner  by  an  unknown 
hand  iif  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  viro  stridens  alis  allapsa  sagitta  est, 
Incertum  qua  pulsa   manu. 

.^N.  xii.  310. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song^^  there  are  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  four  following  stanzas,  ^hich  have  a  great 
force  and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circum^ 
40  stances.  The  thought  in  the  third  stan^^^  ^as  never  touched 
by  any  other  poet,  and  is  such  an  one  as  \vould  have  shined  in 
Homer  or  Virgil. 

c  c 
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\  So  thus  did  both  these    ^^^^a    stain  ' 

I  Whose  courage  none           ^^eived 

S  An  English  archer   then    F 

[  Th?  noble  Earl   was    slam- 

He  had  a  bow  bent   m    nis 
I'  Made  of  a  trusty    tree, 

;  An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard    long 

Unto  the  head  drew    ne. 


Against  Sir  Hugh   Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  ^^^^^^'^^^  thereoa 

The  gray  goose  wing   tnat   w» 
In  his  heart-blood   was   wet    . 

This  sight  did  last   from  break   of  day 

Till  setting  of  the   sun ;  ,. 

For  when  they  rung   the   ev'ning-bci'' 

The  battle  scarce   was   done.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

?utl^7  ""^'^"^^  lil^ewise,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  tn 

au  hor  has  follo^^ed  the  example  of  the  greatest  ancie  ^^^  .^ 

"^  cftaracters  of  particular  persons. 

-^^d    with  Earl  Douglas   there  was   slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
^*«^    Charles  Carrel,  that   from   the  field 
One  foot  would  never  fly  : 

S*«^    Charles  Murrel  of  Ratcliff  too. 

His  sister's  son  was   he  : 
Sir    David  Lamb,  so  well   esteem *d. 

Yet  saved  could  not  be. 

30  desc  .^^"^^^^^^  sound  in  these  names  destroys   the  majesty  of  the 

the  S^P^^^^  5     ^or    this    reason   I    do    not   mention    this   patt  oi 

in  y/'^^™  *^^t  to  show  the  natural  cast  of  thought  which  appears 

Virgij  ^^    *^^     t:>vo  last  verses  look   almost  like    a   tratisVation  ot 


Cadit  ct  Rij^heus,  justissfmus  unus 
.^i    fiiit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimus    aequi, 
iis   aliter  visum  est. 


^^yiou      ^^T^^^^^^  of  the  English  who  feU,    A^itlierington's    be- 

^°  '•eade    -  '^  ^^     ^^e  same  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 

in  th  '^  if    I>^^r^^red  for  it  by  that  account  which   is   feiven   of  him 

t^^S-mxiiM^  of  the  battle;  though  I  am    satisfied  that  your 


little  buffoon  readers  (who  have  seen  tliat  passaee  ridiVni^^  • 
Hudibras)n  will  not  be  able  to  take  the   beaJ^Tit    f^w^^^^ 
reason  I  dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it.  '  ^^^ 

Then  stept  a  gallant  squire   forth, 

Witherington  was  his   name. 
Who  said,  I  would  not   have   it  told 

To  Henry  our  King   for  shaxne. 

That  e'er  my  captain   fought   on  foot. 
And  I  stood  looking   on. 

X  o  We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiments  in  Virgil. 

Non  pudet,  O  Rutuli,  cunctis  pro  talibus  unam 
Objectare  animam?  nunierone  an  viribus  acqui 
Non  sumus  ?  -®n.  xii,  229. 

"What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving,  than  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  of  those  women 
who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal  day  ? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come. 

Their  husbands  to  bewail  | 
They  wash'd  their  wounds  la  bnnish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 
Their  bodies  bathed  in  V^^^^^^oo^, 

They  bore  with  them  away. 
They  L'rthen.  ae^^^/,^^^^^^^^^     -es, 
When  they  were  cia"  J 

Thus  we  see  how  fi,»  fhouebts  of  this  poem,  which  naturally 
"^  from  the  subj^t  are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  ex- 
quisitely noble;  thai  fL  lansuage  is  often  very  sounding;  and 
that  the  whole  fe  ^f  *       fh^frue  poetical  spirit. 

If  this  song  LTu  ^'^  ^    -^tL  to  the  Gothic  manner,  which 
30  is  the  delieht  of    I.  ^®°  ^^^^«    -whether  -writers  or  readers, 
it  would  not  hav«  t-   "^^  ^*"       f^r&^rxy  ages,  and  have  pleased 
the  readere  of  all       '  the  taste  »*  ;,  j^.     1  shall  only  beg  pardon 
for  such  a  nmf  'i^^t^S  and  c*""*  Stations;  wWch  I  should  not 
have  made  L  T°n    of  La^i'"  ?^Z^A  my  own  judgment  would 
have  looted^"^'   b,^t  tb^t  I  Tls^^^'  "^  "''     "^^"^ 
it  by  the  practice  !."*«Ular  on  sucb  ^.^gU.-e. 

***^  autboritr  «* 


c  c 
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Ho  166-    On  tht  Introduction  of  French  fTtilitary  terms  into  EngHih; 

'  letter  describing  the  battle  of  Blenbei??,. 
Si  forte  necesse  eat, 
Fingete  tinctutis  non  exiudita    Cethegis 
Continget ;  dabituique  licentia   sumpia  pudentet. 

Hob.  Ars  pMt.  48- 

I  have  often  wished,  that  as  in  our  constitution  there  are 
several  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  watch   over  our  laws  our 
liberties  and   commerce,  certain  men    might    be  set    apart  as 
superintendents  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign 
coin  from  passing  among  us ;   and  in  particular  to  prohibit  aoy 
French  phrases  from  being  current  in  this  kingdom,  when  those 
of  our  own  stamp  a«  altogether  as  valuable.       The  present  war 
has  so  adulterated  our  tongue  with  strange  words,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  of  our  great  grandfathers  to  know  w^at 
10  his  posterity  have  been  doing,  were  he  to    read  their  espfoiK 
in  a  modern  newspaper.     Our  warriors  are  very  industrious  in 
propagating  the  French  language,  at  the  same  time  that  fte/ 
are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating  down  their  power.    0"y^ 
soldiers  are  men  of  strong  heads  for  action,   and  perform  ^^^ 
feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  express.      They  want  words  ui  the" 
own  tongue  to  tell  us  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  therefore  scwi 
us  over  accounts  of  their  performances   in   a  jargon    °^  ph"**' 
which  they  learn  among  their  conquered   enemies       1"hey  °'^^ 
however  to  be  provided  with  secretaries,    and   Msiste^  bX  '^ 
ao  foreign   ministers,  to  tell  their  story  for   them   in   nl**''  ^"^ 
and   to  let  us  know  m  our  mother-tongue   ^^at  it   is  o"^*'"" 
countrymen  are   about.     The   French   would    indeed    be  in  ""^ 
right  to  publish  the  news  of  the  present  war  in   K   crljsh  phw*"'     , 
and    niake   their  campaigns   unintelligible         Th   ■     ^Ople  ""«"     I 
flatter  themselves  that  things  are  not  so  bad  ^f'tlTpV  f^^"^     ' 
frere    they  thus  palliated  with  foreign   term^        ?  *!>«'«"  "'"' 
Shades  andobseunty:    but  the  Enelish    ^        '   ^*    •oocteM" 
5jir  narrative  of  those  actions,  whfchh^""^""^  ^%iSrco»nt<5 
to     .3    higher  pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  v^T      ""^'^^'^  ^^    and^^* 
'  X*iU    t>e  stiU  the  more  admired  the  better  tl  ^"'^^"^  *5»it«a.  \ 

I^or  ray  part,  by  that  time  a  sieee  !<=         ^  ^''^  ^*-\^o  M^    I 
^^     ^.    I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewildered  f"^*^  "'^   !jet«if» 
'n^y    inexplicable  difficulties,  that  I  s^^ri     t'  ^^^   %»'^^^^ 
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the  better  of  it,  tiU  I  am  informed  l>yr  the  Tower  guns  that  the 

place  is  surrendered.     I  do  indeed  make  some  allowance  for  this 

part  of  the  war,  fortifications  having  been  foreign  inventions,  and 

upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign  terms.     But  when  we 

have  won  battles,  which  may  be  described  in  our  own  language, 

why  are  our  papers  filled  with  so  many  uninteiJigible  exploits, 

and  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before 

we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered?     They  must  be  made 

accessary  to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so 

10  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theatre,  that 

they  seemed  to  draw  it  up,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an 

opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  defeat  celebrated  upon  the  stage : 

for  so  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  that  verse  in  Virgil : 

Purpurea  intexti  toUunt  aulaea   Britanni. 

GeoRO.  iii.  35. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem   to  raise. 

And  shew  the  triumph  that  their  shame   displays. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars   are  transmitted  to  us  in 
our  vernacular  idiom,  to  use  the   phrase    of   a   great   modern 
20  critical.     I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  chronicles  that  Edward  III 
ever  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  though    lie   often   discovered   the 
posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished  them  in  batti 
The  Black  Prince  passed    many  a   river  without  the  hejn 
pontoons,  and   filled   a    ditch  with  faggots   as  successfully  sLst^^ 
generals  of  our  times  do  it  with  fajcin^s^      Our  commanders  I 
half  their  praise,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of  th  ^^^ 
hard  words  and  dark  expressions  in  which  our  newspapers  d    ^^^ 
much  abound.     I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  citizen,  after  J,  ^.  ^*^ 
read  every  article,  enquire  of  his  next  neighbour  what  new^^^'^^ 
30  mail  had  brought.  ^   *^e 

I  remember,  in  that  remarkable  year,  when  our  countrxr 
delivered  from  her  greatest  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  r  -^^^ 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had  ever  felt  since  it ^^^^^ 
a  nation,-!  mean  the  year  of  Blenheim,^!  had  the  copy  ^^ 
letter  sent  me  out  of  the  country  which  ^as  written  fZ,^  ^ 
young  gentleman  in  the  army  to  his  father,  a  man  of  a  i^  ^ 
estate  and  plain  sense  :  as  the  letter  was  very  modishly  chequt''''^ 
with  this  modem  military  eloquence,  I  shall  present  my^J^^^d 
with  a  copy  of  it,  ^^ 
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«XJpon  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies, 
they  took  post  behind  a  great  morass,  which  they  thought  im- 
practicable. Our  general  the  next  day  sent  a  party  of  horse 
to  reconnoitre  them  from  a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who  returned  again  to  the 
camp  unobserved  through  several  defiles,  in  one  of  which  they 
met  with  a  party  of  French  that  had  been  marauding,  and  made 
them  all  prisoners  at  discretion.     The  day  after,  a  drum  arrived 

10  at  our  camp,  vdth  a  message  which  he  would  communicate  to 
none  but  the  general ;  he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who  they 
say  behaved  himself  very  saucily,  with  a  message  from  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  next  morning  our  army,  being  divided  into 
two  corps,  made  a  movement  towards  the  enemy ;  you  will  hear 
in  the  public  prints  \iOVJ  we  treated  them,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  that  glorious  day ».  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
in  that  regiment  that  pushed  the  Gens  d'uirmes.  Several  French 
battalions,  who  some  say  were  a  corps  de  reserve,  made  a  show 
of  resistance;   but  it   only  proved  a  gasconade,    for  tiP^^  ^^^ 

20  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  fosse,  in  order  to  attack  tbetn,  they 
beat  the  chamade,  and  sent  us  charte  blanche.  Tb^^^  ^^"^' 
mandant,  with  a  great  many  other  general  officers,  3,n^  ^"^^^ 
without  number,  are  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  will  X  believe 
give  you  a  visit  in  England,  the  cartel  not  being  yet  settled. 
Not  questioning  but  those  particulars  will  be  very  wel<^°"^®  ^° 
you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them,  and  am  your  mo^t  duti^^ 
son,'  &c. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon   the  nerus^^  ^^  ^^ 
^^tter  found  it  contained  great  news,  but  could  n   f     ti«ss  what 
50  it  H^as.      He  immediately  communicated  it  to  th  ^  i:^  ^f  tbe 

Parish,  who  upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed  t    ^""^^^Jiy  t^^^^^ 
/»e  Qovtld.  not  understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of  a  t.      ^^^  ^nd  told 
^'^  tH^t.  his  son  had  sent  him  a  letter  that  wa*.  i^^-^'^^Vmsh,  flesh, 
''^^  ^c^odi   red-herring.     <  I  wish,'  says  be  ^ ^l  ^*^^^''        tnay  be 
^^^Zr     ^--^-/  ^-  ^f^  of  a  saucy  trum^t     anT^'^TrOtn  ^ 
^^r^/^^      messages;    then  who  is  this  Charge    nf  ^ ^^  "^ V^e  tnust 
3^,^      fc^nter  us,  or  he  is  out  of  his  senses  '    Tk     \  S^^'^  ^^' 
fj^^y        looked  upon  the  curate  as  a  leamrn"       ^^^  ^^^  to  ^ 
'^^^dI3^    ^^  ^'^  '''''*'  '''^^^'  ^^^  producing  a  i"^^""'  ^^^^J  ^e  bad 
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written  to  him  about  three  posts  before,  *  You  see  here  » 
•when  he  writes  for  money  he  knows  how  to  speak  infTj— k^' 
enough;  there's  no  man  in  England  can  express  himself  deS'^ 
when  he  wants  a  new  furniture  for  his  horee.'     In  short  th 
man  was  so  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might  have  VarLln 
with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen  all  the  prints  about  three  days  after 

s:i>rr^'L^.x  "^^'  ^'  ^^'  ^"'  '"^^  ^^^^^^^  -^>^  --; 


Wo.  258.     Against  Detraction :  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
chargeable  with  this  fault;  criHque  on  that  poem, 

Indignor  quicquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper. 

HoR.  Epist.  i.  2.  75. 
I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too. 
When  works  ar*  censured,  not  as  bad,  but  new. 

Pope. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  ^eat  mind,  than  the 
10  abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction.     This  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poets  than  among  any  other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame  than  those  who  are 
conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  it  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.  For 
since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their 
fellow  writers,  they  must  endeavour  to  sink  it  to  their  own  pitch, 
if  they  would  still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age  lived 
together  in  so  good  an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  another 
20  with  so  much  generosity  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
lustre  from  his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having 
lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  bad  liixrx- 
self  been  the  sole  wonder  of  the  age.     1  need  not  tell  my  reader 
that  I  here  point  at  ?uf reign  of  Augustus,  and  1  believe  he  wUl 
be  of  my  opinion    f u  >>.er  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  liaye 

^ined  so'great  a^e>'  T'^^^ZlorX^.  had  they  not  been  1.1xe 
friends  and  admire? ''^^'^^  H  other.     Indeed  all  the  great  wrxters 
of  that  age,  for  w^,^^  ^^  J/ie   have  so  great  an  f --' ^^--^J 
UP  together  as  vouo^   ^'""fl  one  another's  reputation.    Bnt    at 
3^  the  same  XXm,  that^^'•^f^;,^  celebrated  by  GaUus,  Propertii^, 


I 


I 


I 
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Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,   and  Ovid,  we    know  that  Bavius  and 

M«v\us  were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet,  without 
attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The 
ignorance  of  the  moderns,  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of 
poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraction,  with  which  he  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  world.  But  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  those  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fletcher's  works ! 

10  But  whither  am  I  strayM?  I  need  not  raise 

Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise: 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred   slain. 

1  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed 
among  the  best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature 
into  a  very  fine  poem ;    I  mean  "The  Art  of  Criticism  ^  which  was 
published  some  months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece 'io  i^  ^^^^' 
2o  The  observations  follow  one  another  like  those  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  v9on\^  have 
been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.     They  are   some  of   ^^"^  ^' 
common^  but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to   wheti  ^^  ^^ 
them  .explained  with  that  elegance  and  perspicuity  in  v^^hich  thef 
are  delivered.     As  for  those  which  are  the  most  know^  *^^  ^^ 
most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so  beautiful   a  liebt     ^^^  ^^' 
trated  with  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in    the^  ^^  ^^ 
graces    of  novelty,  and  make   the  reader  who  w       t>efore  ac- 
quainted  with  them  still   more  convinced    of   th^      tx^^th.  and 
3o  solidity.     And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  ^w      Monsieur 
^oileau    has  so  very  well  enlarged  upon    in    the  nref^^«  ''  ^'      ^ 
H^oriis,  that  wit  and  fine  writmg  do  not  consist      ^     ,\^ch  in  ad- 
^^nainS  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  thirTll^  ?^re  known 
an  ^^reeable  turn.     It  is  impossible  for  us    whfr^^lf  the  latter 
.^ee^   .:>£  the  world,  to  make  observations  in  cTh^    '''^  '!Xorality,  ot 
'^  ^r^y    ^^  ^'  ^^i^^^^»  w^ich   have  not    k""'^"^'  "^  4>onb^ 
;<%       W\^-/.li^^l-elseleftusbutto:r    '""-^"^e^-tnl 
^^^^^^    <=^^  mankmd  m  more  strong,  more   v  ^""^^^^^  ^      tnot^  ^' 
40  ^^rxaox.    lights.     If  a  reader  ex^nrn^^^^^^^^^'   ^"^  oTpoetrT^ 
'    ^^  Will    fi^d  but  very  few  precepts  in  tt  Sh^^^^^'"  ^^  J^U  meet 

^nich  he  m^^' 
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with  ^""^irr.yx^st^x,  a^^  ^.^"^  "^^  commonly  known  by  all  the 
poets  of  tne  ^^^^^.^^  se  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying 
them,  not  ^^^  .    .y^^  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

For  this  ^^^'^^/ '^^^^  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tire- 
some as  the  ^^^^^^  .^j^ose  critics,  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  wi  ^^^»ier  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If 
the  I'e^^^^^'^  '  J  *^^^  the  best  o(  the  Latin  critics  wit,  he 
may  tod  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  characters 
of  Horace,  i-etronius,  Quintiliann  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
,  drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflexions  has 
given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime  which  he  observes  in  the 
several  passages  that  occasioned  them,  I  cannot  but  take  notice, 
that  our  English  author  has  after  the  same  manner  exemplified 
several  of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall 
produce  two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the 
insipid  smoothness  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in  love  with, 
he  has  the  following  verses  : 

T;hese  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
►  ^o   oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 

vvhile  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
-^nd  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 
The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the  expletive  do 
in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosvllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a 
beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in 
an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  mav  observe  the  foUowmg  Imes  m 
the  same  vie^^  ' 

Tha^^u"  AU,^"fi;^  ends  the  song.  ,      ,t  along'. 


30  Ana  aiierwards : 


Thl  ^^*  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence. 
Soft  f °'"'^  '""'^  '^^"^  an  echo  to  the  serine. 
*he  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numoer^ 


succeeded  by  tk  ""'"^^  ""^"""^  ^^^^^  »"  ^"^"''^  f  *Frank  and  bad  Latin.  The 
second  poem  ^  f  romance  tongue,  a  mixture  ot  rr  ^^^^^^  of  Alexander 
the  Great  co^^  ^'^^^^  '^  ^^'^  ^^"g^e  was  called  -^'  ^^^  Alexander  of  Paris, 
the  most  ceUk  ^°^^^  ^^  ^°"^  authors,  one  <^\_"^^Z,^'inces  were  composed  in 
verses  of  eiak  *^^''*  ^^^"""^  ^^  time  all  the  to  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
twelve  svllaK?*  syllables,  but  in  this  piece  the  ^i^^andrine  verses,  either 
from  the  snK-  ^*     ^"^  ^^'^  ^*s  the  origin  of  tn^^^^^er  the  French  poet/ 


394-         ^^*       ^T^'^S,^? 


:»*         "  r"*  '^a/^A  ses  lash   »k 

t»*  ^     tlje  stone  ._  y  tunibl^.   'A  "«  ^"'ner  Carrie  ^^  -  ^^ 


Vone  UD  V;^'*^^  of.     jT^^'-'s  Odyssey  wfiL*^  ?"*  ■»' 
'      •_,    *^  ^'ie  hill        **  »s  whf^Ja^^'  '^"'ch  none  of  tht 

mottot*    ^^^;    ^.**'^efo;,^^'rablyd^^4f^«on,     This  doubl 
^ese  ver^;f     ^^t^  Proper  k.  '^^  '*  is  he^vlrf     '?  ""'  """'•^■^  of 

do^  in  *  ^^,  ,,,^^^  ^/-'^A.  '=^'  -'^  at  last  trundles 


down  10       ^^  ^^„  5.'  J'^-'.  at  i, 

occasion  m  ^   nervation  of  otfa    "''^^  ««^erai  of  ^^^  '  »«y  take  an 

have  Tee  P^^'^V^tl  *°"^"«.  wS'  '^"^  "otice   tW 
and  each  of  tl^^^J  "^'^''-Piece  fc^^'f!  are  of  the  same  ^^  ^ 

lated  Verse,  tb^  •E^'J' '"'  «»e  Art  of  p^f '  »«  Essay  o^  t  •"*' 
30  Criticism  n.lc.  ^  ^''^^^  and  the  E^^'^'^ 
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No.  Be.     rhe  <IaU  of  Marraton. 

Felices  errore  «uo. — ^Lucan  i.  454. 
,  ***** 

ere  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of  their 

countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository  of  souls, 

or,  as  we  call  \t  her^^  to  the  other  world;  and  that  upon   his 

'^  "^  ^^ve  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing  he 

• ,     ^njong  those  regions  of  the  dead.     A  friend  of  mine,  whom 

ave  rormerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters 

ne  Indian  kings,  to  enquire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tradi- 

'i^  ^^^  among  them  of  this  matter :  which,  as  well  as  he 

could  learn  by  those  many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at 

10  several  times,  was  in  substance  as  follows. 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  travelled 
or  a  long  space  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length  on 
the  confines  of  this  world  of  spirits,  but   could  not  enter  it  by 
reason  of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  passagre  through  it.      Whilst  he  was  looking 
about  for  some  track  or  pathway  that  might  be  worn  in  any  part 
05  Jt,  he  saw  an  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it,  who  kept 
his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same   posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his 
°  P';^y-     The  Indian  immediately  started  back,  whilst  the  lion  rose 
with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.     Bein^  wholly  destitute  of 
all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  ciown  to  take  up  a  huge  stone  in  his 
hand,  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found  the 
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supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.     If  he  was  dis- 
ap^ioted  on  this  side,  lie  was  as  much   pleased  on  the  other, 
when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had  seized   on  his  left  shoulder, 
had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous 
creature  which  it  appeared  to  be.     He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his 
impotent  enemy,  hut  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and  after  havinE 
surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavoured   to  press  into  one   part  of 
it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest ;   when  again,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  found  that  the  bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that 
,0  he  walked  through  briers  and  brambles  with  the  same   ease  as 
through  the  open  air,  and,  in  short,   that    the   whole  wood  was 
nothing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades.     He  immediately  concluded 
that  this  huge  tMcket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  deagned  as  a 
kind  of  fence  or  quick-set  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  inclosed;  and 
that  probably  their  soft  substances  might  be  torn  by  these  subtle 
points  and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  impressions 
in  flesh  and  blood.    With  this  he  resolved  to  travel  through  tfi« 
intricate  wood ;  when  by  degrees  he    felt   a  gale  of  perfnm^ 
breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  »«  prop^'"' 
ao  tion  as  he  advanced.     He  had  not  proceeded  much  further  when 
he  observed  the  thorns  and  briers  to  end,   and  give  P^"^  ^°.  *      | 
thousand   beautiful   green   trees  covered   with    blossom's   of  the 
finest  scents  and  coloore,  that  formed  a  wilderness  of  s^^^'^'  *" 
were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  scenes  which  he  ^^^  ^   Z 
passed  through.    As  he  was  coming  out  of  this  delight*"'  P*^    i 
the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  inclosed   he  sa"  ^      f 
horsemen  rushing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard  **'^  ^^ 
3  pact  of  dogs.     He  had  not  listened  long  before  be  »£""  '*'*  %     1 
paritioo  of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  on   t*>^  *^  Jj 
3o  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch  after  the  souls  of  about  »"  '"'"^ 
beaeles   that  were  hunting  down  the  ghost  of  an  h^rc.   w'"'^*'  '*' 
aw-ay  before  them  with  an  unspeakable  swiftness      /S-S  "•'  ""!! 
Oft    the  milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looted  'i.no*'  ^'"^ 

^6^   aied   about  half  a  year  before,  and.   by  r^l"  S  ^"'^  < 
v4«^f ,  «^  ^t  that  t,me  lamented  over  aU  tWeste'^  ^"^ 
"J^e    had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood    V,„v  v  =  ettef""!^ 

°  ^^Jix*^^'  -"^-y  ''^'  --i  ^^-^y  vales.  as^^'reTot   t*>  ^'^ 
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sented  by  his  own  expressxons,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the    czron^ 
of  others.      This  happy   region  was  peopled  with      iniiu  ^^^^'^ns 
swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to  exercises    an^^'"^^^^ 
sions  according  as  their  fancies  Jed  them.     Some   of    th      ^^^''^ 
tossing  the  figure  of  a  quoit ;  others  were  pitching  the   sh^  ^^''^ 
a  bar;  others  were  breaking  ihe  apparition  of  a  horse  -     ^^^^  of 
titudes  employing  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicraft  ^^^  ^"^' 
souls  of  departed  utensils^  for  that  is  the  name  which  i^  J  ^'^^  ^h^ 
language  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt    o    t  ^^^^^^ 

I  o  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  scene,  he  ^vas  ^'  ''^^^n. 
tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  every  where  k^  often 
in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  having  never  se^  ^^^ 

of  them  in  his  own  country:  but  he  quickly  found  th^  ^^^eraZ 
they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to  h*  *^°"^^ 
He  at  length  came  to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  bein  ^^  ^°"^^- 
ifisherman  himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  timff  ^^^^ 
^Pon  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many  shapes  of  « ^^^ 
which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  him.     '  shes, 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian  had  form 

20  been  married  to  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  countrv  K^ 
whom  he  had  several  children.  This  couple  were  so  famous'  for 
their  love  and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this 
day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his  wife,  wish  that  they 
may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had 
not  stood  long  by  the  fisherman  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his 
beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out 
towards  him;  floods  oi  tears  ran  down  her  eyes;  her  looks,  her 
hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  same  time 

30  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was   ^npassable.    Who    can 
describe   the  passion    made   up  of    joy,    sorrow,   love,    desire, 
astonishment,  that  rose    in   the    Indian   upon    the  sight  of   his 
dear  Yaratilda?     jjg  could  express  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears, 
which  ran  Jifce  a  riv^r  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her. 
He  had  not  stood        f his  posture  long  betore  he  plunged  into 
the  stream  that  \t  \  ^re   him ;    and  finding   j^  to  be  nothing 
but  the  phanton,  7^  ^t^er,  walked  on  the  b^^^^^  ^^  it  till  he 
arose  on  the  othf.       *  At  ^^  approach  Varatilda  ftew  into  his 

arms,  v^Mst  ^^^  side-  ^   himself  disencumbered  of  that 

40  body,  which  iep^^^'^ton    ^  .^^  embraces.    Aft^^  j^any  questions 

her  *^^ 


metal »;  taia,,~of  ^l 

tradition,  aod  ,    °«  »l,^°'>^  i"'  *„;'"■  s.T  ft>m  'V,^      "'  'n^' 


®Of 


*«,,'».  bM  with  a,    ->,  7Z"'^\-'-'o7,°'--  '*'"'>*</;: 

'*•     He  knew  ^°J'''n,y  ZJ"'  ^.>'o„"'",>„^.'" 


!?«e 


.    -iiaut:  Ills  way  fi.  —'3/  _    '    itl  ,,"'■«  („  "^'f  «,        Sr^at  ^^^tr^ 

i«d   W„,.    fte'^S'^lOe   °«.o'!''''i*,^*'Wtf*-o- 
«« '"-iS5>X' »V:'«2St°'.  «e''"-2'4*- 


of  their  courts.  an<l    ooui^ 

^toffitetai^ot^    tedbfe  *^»5'^'  a  persons  of  h,s  ^ge.      £?„'• 
^""i^^f^^st  accompI»2^-/^P,els  he  kept  ^J  ,     ^^";»^ 
made  one  oi**^      ^te  studies  an  ^^^  *'*'«self  acctn?^ 

"^^''^''^'S^^  E-d-''^;^  'ourtbytheinteUig,,,^^^^P^- 
<=°"^°f  ^riTcVpal  tnen  abo«J  ^^y  we«  both  turned  of 
,ble  to  ^^r^^Veontine.  J^  ^^  Mr.  Cowley »  ,^^  «* 
be  received  ^^^Wch,  accord^nfj,  ,  to  the  resolution 

,0  forty  (an  ^^  '^-^  «,ey  df  ^^1  of  their  lives,  to  retire,  and  pass 
dalljing  *"*tn  Vn«.e  beginmng  t^y.     In  order  to  this, 

theT  tad  ^^;  *t  tiveir  «i=^y^^°b  about  the  same  time.  Leon-' 
the  retoa^t^Ttbem  married  ^^ff^^nne,  bought  >a  farm  of  three 
they  both  ot  ^^^  his  v»rfe  ^        neighbourhood  of  his  friend 

tine,  v.i*h«Oy^l,  lay  ^ithm\^^_^^^  ^^  3,  ^^^^  thousands. 

hundred  ^^'^d  P^'^'^^fti^  about  the  same  time.  EudoKus 
Ettdoxus,  ^^°       f  them  *»*^  ^eontine  a  daughter  ;  but  to  the 

They  ^^'^^^rt.  to  W'«'/:ii  S  T«^««  ^'  ^'"^  '"^°"'  ^'  *"** 
baving  a  ^^  ^^  of  the  If*;^;^'  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
,o  unspeak*^!^  firapt  ^p->  dxedm  ^^^^^  i^pportable,  had  not 
happiness  ^^ J'yietion  ^o^^^  ^Us  and  conversations  of  h»s 
d»««^*'''coSoied  by  *%ty  Ung  together  with  their  us«al 
be  ^^"  A^^ev  were  o^^tiJg  bow  incapable  he  was  of  givir^g 
friend-    As  they  w       ^iderifg  ^         ^^^d  Eudoxxis 

^^timacy,  L«°"*'2er  education  ^^^^f     ^^  ^ho  knows  himself 

reflecting J"^.**"  "^f  ,  gr^^S^tbat  the  boy  should  be  bred  «p 
to  be  the  heir  01       „aioely,  ^j^^^^d  bve   with 

exchange  of  chidre^  soo,  a°^  *\ere  each  of  them  arrived  at 
,^  v^ith  1>«°°''"^  Xugbter,  «"  VEudoxus,  knowing  that  her  soa 
5°  Eudoxus  as  h«  to^8  ^he  ^J/„  brought  up  as  under  the  care  of 
ears  of  d's^«^^'';dvantage<»«7^^  ^^  time  that  he  would  be 
^could  not  be^°  „^idering  at  t^e     ^y  degrees  prevai^*^  n^n  to 
^^^Sy  -«i-  ^-  r  ;he%berefo-  too.  leonija,^- ^^^ 

^"''''tal  each  of  them  had  tb 
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the  title  was  but  imaginary.      Florio    the   rj 

that  lived  with  Leontine,  though  he  had  aJl  ^'^^  of  tie  young  heir 

imaginable  for  his  supposed  parent    wa55   t      ^^^  duty  and  Section 

sight  of  Eudoxus,  who  visited  his  frie    d  ^^^^  ^^  ^^oice  at  the 

dictated^  by  his  natural  affection    as         ,?^^*^  frequently,  and  was 

dence,  to  make  himself  esteemed        Tk    ^^    hy  the  rules  of  pm- 

boy  was  now  old  enough  to   kno     ^      "^^^oved  by  Florio.   The 

stances,  and  that  therefore  he  wa^  t   ^  ^"Pl>osed  father's  drcum- 

by  his  own  industry.     This  con  VI        "lako    his  way  in  the  world 

lo  every  day,  and  produced  so  good        ^*"^^^on     g^rew  stronger  in  him 

with  more  than  ordinary  attenf  ^^  ^^^^^^  that  he  apph'ed  himself 

which  Leontine  recommended*^'^   *o  the   pursuit  of  ever)' thing 

which  were  very  good,  assisted  h    ^    ^^'^-       His    natural  abilities, 

counsellor,  enabled  him  to  mak     ^  *    •  <^»rections  of  so  excellent  a 

through  all  the  parts  of  his  ed  ^  ^^^^^^^  progress  than  ordinary 

years  of  age,  having  finished  h'  ^^^^^^"-     Before  he  was  twenty 

applause,  he  was  removed  fr      ^^^^^s  and   exercises  with  great 

Court,  where  there  are  very  f^^  u^^  university  to  the  Inns  of 

able  proficients  in  the  study  ^  th        ^^^^    themselves  consider- 

20  arrive  at  great  estates  without  th  P^^^^*   ^who  know  they  shall 

he  found  that  three  hundred       '"'     "^his  \^as  not  Florio's  case ; 

Leontine  and  himself  to  live     ^'^^^^  ^^s     but  a  poor  estate  for 

intermission,  till  he  gained  a  v  ^^^^  '  ^   that    he  studied  without 

tion  and  laws  of  his  country      ^^  ^^^^  insiglit  into  the  constitu- 

I  should  have  told  my  reader  fu  . 

house  of  his  foster-father  he  ^^ilst     Florio  lived  at  the 

the  family  of  Eudoxus,  where  h^^K  ^^^^ys    an    acceptable  guest  in 

from  her  infancy.     His  aeon  .  .  ^^^'^^  aocjuainted  with  Leonilla 

into  love,  which  in  a  mind  t^*-   ^^^^  "^itlx    her  by  degrees  grew 

30  honour  and  virtue  became  a  ^^   ^^     ^*^    *^^  sentiments  of 

of  gaining  an  heiress  of  so  "^^^  ^^^^y  i>assion.     He  despaired 

have  died  than  attempted  it  iT^^^  ^.  ^"^^tme,    and  would  rather 

who  was  a  woman  of  the  gre  f    ^"^  ^^direct    methods.     Leonilla, 

modesty,  entertained  at  the  ^  ^^^  beauty,  joined  with  the  greatest      I 

but  conducted  herself  with^^^^  ^^^^  *  sec^i-et  passion  for  Florio, 

gave  him  the  least  intimat     ^^  °^^^^  prixcieiice   that  she  never 

'  all  those  arts  and  improve  ^^^  ^^  ^^'    ^^^^^   ^viras  now  engaged  in 

private  fortune,  and  give  i^.^^^^^  ^^at  are  pr-oj^er  to  raise  a  man's 

tormented  with  that  pass*  *^  ^  ^gure  in  his  country,  but  secretly 

40  in  a  virtuous  and  noble  h^^*  ^^ich  bums  T^v^ith  the  greatest  fiiry 

^art,  when  he  received  a  sudden  sum- 
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mons  from  Leontine  to   repair  to  him  in  the  country,  the  next 
day.    For  it  seems  Eudoxus  was  so  filled  with  the  report  of  his 
son's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer  withhold  making  Iiimself 
known  to  him.    The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of 
his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told  him  that  Eudoxus  had  some- 
thing of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him ;  upon  which 
the  good  man  embraced  him,  and  wept.     Florio  was  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  great  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
Eudoxus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after  the  first  salutes  were  over, 
10  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet.     He  there  opened  to  him  the 
whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and  education,  concluding  after  this 
manner :  *  I  have  no  other  way  left  of  acknowledging  my  grati- 
tude to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying  you  to  his  daughter.     He 
shall  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  your  father  by  the  discovery 
I  have  made  to  you.     Leonilla  too  shall  still  be  my  daughter; 
her  filial  piety,  though  misplaced,  has  been  so  exemplary,  that  it 
deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it.     You  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you,  which  you 
would  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you  known  yourself  born  to  it. 
20  Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner  you  did  before 
you  were  possessed  of  it.     I  have  left  your  mother  in  the  next 
room.    Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.    She  is  making  the  same 
discoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have  made  to  yourself.'     Florio 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  profusion  of  happiness,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himself  down  at  his  father's 
feet,  and  amidst  a  flood  of  tears  kissed  and  embraced  his  knees, 
asking  his  blessing,  and   expressing  in  dumb  show  those   senti- 
ments of  love,  duty,  and  gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  utter- 
ance.   To  conclude,    the    happy  pair   were  married,    and    half 
30  Eudoxus's  estate  settled    upon  them.     Leontine  and    Eudoxus 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  together,  and  received  in  the 
dutiful  and  affectionate  behaviour  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  just 
recompense,  as  well  as  the  natural  eflfects,  of  that  care  which  they 
had  bestowed  upon  them  in  their  education.— L. 


No.  159.     7be  Vision  of  Mirzah. 

Omncm,  quae  nunc  obducta'  tucnti 
Mortales  hebetat  visus  tibi,  et  humida  circum 
Caligat,  nubcm  eripiam.— ViRG-  -*'"•  *•  ^4 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several     oriental 
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40a  . 

long  others  /  ^^^ 


•  *.  TrHich  1  have    still    by    me.      n^^^*^"B  ""- 
manuscripts,  wmcu  nJ-^^^u   whi^rli  J  iave  read  ovei 

^ith  one  entUled  <n.  ^^^^ons   of  ^'^l\^^^^^^Mc  when  I  have 
^th  great  pleasure.    1  ^^^erid  to  give  it  ^^^    Wn  with  the  first 
no  other  entertainment  for  tliexn,  aiid  ^^^^^  .^^^ws. 
vision,  which  1  have  translated  word  for  word  as  to      ^^^  ^^^ 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according      ^^^  tnyself, 
of  my  forefathers,!  always  kept  holy,  after  ^^a^**^  ,  ^  high^^^^  ^^ 
and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,.  I  ascended  t      ^^^^^^  and 
Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the   rest  of  the  day  in    ^^  ^  ^^  tnoun- 

10  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  ^.^^f^iutnan 
tains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  "^^^^giy/  said  1, 
life ;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  ^  ^  ^  ^^  thus 
*man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a-  dream.'^  Wtii^f  ^^at  was  not 
musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  voc^  shepherd, 
far  from  me,  where  1  discovered  one  in  the  hal^i*-  ^  -  oted  upon 
with  a  little  musical  instrument   in   his  hand.     As   *  ^^     The 

him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  ^^  „  variety  of 
sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  ^^^^^^er  different 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altQ^^     .^^  of  those 

30  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard  :   they  put  me    i«^    '^^^  good  men 
heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to   the  departed  so^^.         ^ssions  of 
upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  tlx^   ^     f  that  happY 
the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasui"^^    ^ 
place.      My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures-  ^  the  haunt 

*  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  rr^^  ^  ^ith  m^^*^ 
of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  enterta^i^^  Vriusician  had 
who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  tl^^  /\ny  thoughts 
before  made  himself  visible.  AVhen  he  had  rai^^  theP^^^^**^ 
by  those  transporting  airs  v^hich  he  played,  to  t3^*^^  astonished,  he 

30  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like  o^^^^^ected  «^^  *° 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving   of  his  hancS  .^v  that  reve- 


waving   of  his  hanc:»^    ^,*rit^ 


approach  the  place  where  he  sat,       I  drew  nea^     '^^^^l'^^^ 


Ifell 


rence  ^^^^^^^^  f  ^^  to  a  superior  nature ;  and  ^^  iicard, 
entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  ^^^:ya^^'^^l 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  ^^d  ^^''.!l 
look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiar-^^  apprehension^ 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  ^^^  the  gro^^ 
^i*  whic^^^PP^ached  him.  Re  lifted  me  r:^^^ve l^^ard  tbee 
and  takmg  me  by  the  hand,  ^  Mirzah,-  said  he,  *  t 
in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.»  ' 
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'  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinuacJe  of  the  rock,  and  placing 
me  on  the  top  of  it,  *  Cast  thy  ey^s  eastward/  said  he,  '  and  teJl 
me  what  thou  seest.'  *  I  see,'  said  J,  <a  huge  valley,  and  a  pro- 
digious tide  of  water  rolling  through  jt/  <  xhe  valley  that  thou 
seest,'  said  he,  <  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that 
thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity/  <  What  is  the 
reason,*  said  I,  *  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one 
end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other? '  <  What 
thou  seest,*  said  he,  *  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 

10  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now,'  said  he,  *  this 
sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me 
-what  thou  discoverest  in  it.'  *  I  see  a  bridge,'  said  1,  *  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  tide.'  *  That  bridge  thou  seest,'  said  he,  '  is 
human  life :  consider  it  attentively.'  Upon  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those 
that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As  I 
was  counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  con- 

20  sisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept 
away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  no^ 
beheld  i^.    « But  tell  me  further,'  said  he,  *  what  thou  discoverest 
on  it.'    '  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,'  said  I,  t  and  a 
black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'     As  I  looked  more  atten* 
lively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through   the 
bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and  upon 
farther  examination,  perceived  there   were    innumerable   trap- 
doors that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  into  the  tide,  and  imme- 

30  diately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very  thick 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner- 
broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  mtdtiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

*  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very 
small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  ^valk 

*  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
40  structure,  and  the  g^^^^  ^^^.^^y  of  objects  which  it  presented, 
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My   heart   was    filled  with    a    deep   melancholy  to  see  several 

dropping  unexpectedly  in   the    midst   of  mirth  and  jollity,  and 

catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves. 

Some   were    lo<>king  up   towards    the    heavens  in  a  thoughtful 

posture,  and  ii^    ^^^  "^i^^st  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out 

of  sight.     Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 

that  glittered   in   their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often, 

when  they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their 

footing  failed,  and  down  they  sunk.      In  this  confusion  of  objects, 

lo  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 

pill-boxes^,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several 

persons  on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and 

which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced 

upon  them. 

'The  genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it;  *Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  <  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet 
seest  anything  thou  dost  not  comprehend.'  Upon  looking  up, 
<  What  mean,'  said  I  *  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  per- 
20  petually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens  cormorants,  and 
among  many  other  feathered  creatures  several  little  winged  boys, 
that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.'  *  These,' 
said  the  genius,  '  are  envy,  avarice,  superstition,  despair,  love, 
with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life-' 

<  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh  ;  ^  Alas,'  said  I^  man  was  made  in 
vain !  how  is  he  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality  I  tortured 
in  life,   and  swallowed  up  in  death  ! '     Xh^  Z^\tis  being  moved 
with   compassion  towards  me,  bid  me   quit  so  uncomfortable  a 
30  prospect.       Look  no  more,'  said  he.  <  on  J      •    ^he  first  stage  of 
his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  ete^T.       k  7  cast  thine  eye 
on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  h2t^  '.^     cpveral  genera- 
tions of  mortals  that  faU  into  it.'     i^f,^^^/  '     v  s3    ^ '  ^ 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  I        ^Sgtbe^^  it 
with  a  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated^  ^^""'"^     mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to' ^^ef^^  ^^  |\^^^^^     valley 
opemng  at  the  further  end,  and  spreadT,!^^   ^  .   tl  an  immense 
ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adaLnt  ;^^  ^"^^Hrough  the  midst 
of  It,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  nanfl^    ^il^'S  ^^    TstiH  rested 
,0  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch  thltl  ^S  £i:S^£^'  ''  ''' 
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but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  P^^^^^^^^^^ers^and 
merable  islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flow  ^^^^^ 
interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ^^^.^^  g^^^- 
them.    I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,   ^^^^  ^^ 
lands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  ^J^^^^^^ .  and 
the  sides  of  the  fountains,  or  resting   on  beds  ^^/:|?^    waters, 
could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds,  ta  i  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
human  voices,  and  musical  instruments.     Gladness  gr^^  ^^^  ^^ 
upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.     1  ^^^apPY  ^^^^^  ' 
lo  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  ^^^^  except 
but  the  genius  told  me  that  there  was  no  passage    ^  moment 

through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw  ^P^^^^^^-g  go  fresh  and. 
upon  the  bridge.     '  The  islands,'  said  he,  '  that  U     ^^  ^^  ocean 
green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  ta  ^^  ^^^^er  than 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  ^^^^  islands  behind 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  there  are  ^X^^    L ^-ther  than  thine 
those  which  thou  here  discoverest,  ^^^^^^^^fs^lf.      These  are  the 
eye  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  ^^^^^[^g  ^^  the  degree 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  ^^^*f^^^^  distributed  among 
20  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  ^^^^^^^^g  of  different 
these  several  islands,  which  abound   'vv*    ^^^  perfections  of  those 
kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relis  ie^    ^^^dise  accommodated 
who  are  settled  in  them;  every  island  is  ^^^^^^  q    iviirzah,  habita- 
to  its  respective  inhabitants.     Are  ^^^^    appear    miserable,  that 
tions  worth  contending  for  ?    T>oes    ^  ^  reward  ?  is  death  to  be 
gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  s^c  ^^  existence  ?    Think 

feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so    n^P^  ^^  eternity  reserved  for 
not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  ^^^/^g^re  on  these  happy  islands 
him.     I  gazed  with  inexpressible  P^f^^geecb  thee,  the  secrets  that 
3oAtlength,saidI,'ShewmenoW,  I  /^    ^^  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
lie  h,d  under  those  dark  clouds  ^^^     ^y^e  genius  making  me  no 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.         ^  ^^cond  time,  but  I  found 
l?T''  ]  'T:f  "^^^^  to  address  ^^^^^ir.  to  the  vision  which  I 
that  he  had  left  me;  i  then  tur^e^     .^^,     d  of  the  rolling  tide, 
had  been  so  long  contemplating  ^  ^^^^        I  saw  nothmg  but  the 
the  arched  bridge,  and  the  hapP^  'fi    o^en,   sheep,   and    camels 
long  hollow  valley    ^f  gagdat,    ^'^"^ 
grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it '-— ^-  of  Mirzah. 

^'^--^  Of  the' first  vi-^-^ 


\ 
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No.  164.     Theodojtus  and  ConstanttaK 

Ilia.  Quis  et  me,    inquit,  miseram,  et  te  pc^-^^^^*'  ^"^^'"^  '  *  ' 
Jamque  vale :   feror  ingenti  circumdata  noc't^' 
Invalid»sque  tibi   tcndens,  heu  I  non  tua.  P»*^edrg.  iv.  494. 

Constantia  was  a  woman  of  extmord  J^^i^^'*  Si^S 
very  unhappy  fe  a  father;  who,  having  arriveci    «*  Cl    Seo- 

When  K      ^'  ""P'-o^ed    by  a   genteel  and  '^•'^"^rtecame  ac- 

«l-i  wjrco"  i'^  'r-'Tl  r ^  *^?'  -fid \er«fteena.. 
As  he  l^v!^  K  ^°°^taat'a.  who  had  not  then  P^^^^^'s  house,  he 
had  frei''^''"'  *  ^'^^  «»"««  distant  from  her  f^'^^advantages 
'°  of  a  jr«!?H        opportunities  of  seeing  her;  and    ^'^  ff  cuch  an  itn- 
P'-ession  ,^r^"  *"**  *  pleasing  conversation,  «^*  .f-*  to  efface- 
^e  w.^  v"  ^^"^  ''^a^  as  it  was    impossible  for   ""^  ^  n,„g  ac- 
^uaintano  ™*^^^  "**  '^^  smitten   with  Constantia-         ^^  other, 
and  by  rfl®  "^'^^  *''^"»  still  discover  new  beauties  •  »»j^  j^a  an 
'■"fluence  ^^^l""*'"^**  '°  *'»^"»  '^*t  mutual  passi*"\  !!°  happened, 
**at  in   IC  l""  *'*'"«^'"g  «ves.      It  unforto^f  *5l„dship  b*" 
t'veen  7-^     ^'^^^  ^^  t^is  intercourse  of  love  B-t^^     "irreparable 
^"a'^el  b^^^^'o^us  and  Constantia  there  broke  o^*  *^tf  too  much 
"^n  ills  1*!;?°  their  parents,  the  one  valuing  l***^    The  father 
.''^  Constant?' r     ^^  «ther  upon  his  posseLi^'i^eodo^'^' *'' 
^^  ^ont^ST  ^  "'*'^"^^'»  a'  the  father  or  '^ ^^n^son^^^ 


^«  contracted  »n  ""^^^^^sed  at  the  father  of  '*  ^^^is  son,  ta^o- 

'^"ch    that  he  forh^n'"^^"''^^'^    aversion  towards   ^iis  daughter 

''Pon    h«r   duty  °:ver  ?""  ^''^   ^°"^">   *^d  char^^^J^i  tUne,  to 

'"•eafc    off   all  L  *°  ^^«  him   more.      In  t»»«        !rs  ^^  ^ 

,^-,    -Ste^Sl^2-«-  *^^^-^-«   ^he  tjS    Se  Sport-'^ 

that  should  bringth^  t«    T^  °^  ^«™«  favoa*-^^llg  gen^'T 

Of  a   good    fortune  and  ?^^'''  ^^  ^""^"^^  out  a.   y*"S  be  P''*!?* 

"Pon    as    a   husband  for  Z  T^^^^e  pex^on.  v»rt»^^ncerted  th« 

affair  so  well,  that  he  told  Co*^'"*^'"-      ««   ^oc,**,  *LtJ^  to  marry 

30  her  to   sucli  a  gentl^J         Constantia    it  was  hi,     ^rM  ^  '*' 

brated    ox,    suchTdir^Vf"^  V^-t   her  wSc^S?:     ^^^ed*!**^ 

authority    of  her  f..7-      <^«?stantia,  wh,.  „  r"f^-e'^rLit«!  aP^"^ 


authority    of  her  fether    anT*^""^'  ^^o  w;!^^^*^!^!"?  "^^ 

so  advantageous  a  match    re..'^"*^^^    to    object     ^**:=i  a  P"*""" 

silence,  which  her  fath^.^^      ^'''^**  the    nroti^^i     '*^*rt,o5t  decent 

manned    of  a  ^'^^^-s \Tvi:rh^rc^t3£^^^^^  ^%>''' 


^m   ^^^^  "^^     T^RUE  LOVE. 

^,  .    -.^.e  noise  of  t       ^  ^marriage  soon  reached  Theo- 

'""''•       1^0    af'^^'^  *     «fch  an  00        P*^'""*' *'"*''*    natural/r  rise 
dosius,  wbo»  j^^art  on  SUCH       occas^n,  writ  the  following  E 

^"I'f^i'^ought  of.«»y  ^""J^^ntia.  which  for  some    ^ea:.  has 

'^^'^       only  hapP>°^!' ^/°^  become  a  greater   torment  to 
been  «ay  ^  ^^  able  to  bear     ivj^gj  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

me  than  *  ^g  streams,  the  tields  and  meadovsrs  where  we  have 
other's?  ^j^ifeed  together,  grow  painful  to  me;  life  itself  •- 
so  often       ^jyrden.     May  you  long  be  happy  in  the  world,  I 


SO  oitc.*'  i>urden.  Avaa;  /^u  long  oe  nappy  in  the  world,  but 
10  become  *  ^^^^.^  ^^g  ever  such  a  man  in  it  as — Theodosius/ 
forget  ^\^^^  was  conveyed  to  Gonstantia  that  very  evening,  who 
This  ^^^Yie  reading  of  it ;  and  the  next  morning  she  was  much 
fainted  ^-t  ^^  ^  ^^^  or  three  messengers,  that  came  to  her 
more   ^^^    .^^  ^ne  after  another,  to  enquire    if  they  had  heard 


vvhich  n»"  ""*'^  '^^  that  could  betali  mm.  Gonstantia,  who 
apprehend  ^^^^^.^^  the  report  of  her  marriage  could  have 
knew  that  nothmg  "^  ^^gj„ities,  was  not  to  be  comforted  ;  she 
driven  ^^"^  ^\^''%%or  having  so  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the 
now  accused  herseJr  a  ^^^  looked  upon  the  new  lover  as  the 
proposal  of  a  husbana,  .^  ^^^^^  ^^e  resolved  to  suffer  the 
Inurderer  of  Theodosi  »  ,^  displeasure,  rather  than  comply 
utmost  effects  of  b^r        ^^^^^  ^^  her  so  fu^^ 

^ith  a  marriage  whicn  ^^J-^  entirely  rid  ot  Theodosius,  and  likely 
The  father,  seeing  ^"^^.^^^tion  in  bis  family,  ^^  ^^^  very  ^^^^ 
to  keep  a  considerate  y  refusal  ot  ms  daughter;  and  did  nnf 
concerned  at  the  obstn^^^  himself  upon  that  account   to   h 

,  find  it  very  difficult  to  ^x    ^^^    ^^  along   regarded  this  alli^^ 
intended  son-in-laW,  "y^nvenience  than  of  love.    ConstanT^ 
rather  as  a  marriage  01  jevotions  and  exercises  of  relio.?   ^^ 

bad  now  no  relief  but  raj^     ^^  entirely  subjected  her  mind    Ju  "' 
to  which  her  afflictions  b^^   ,    the  violence  of  her  sorrow^*        I 
after  some  years  had  a^^.^^   ^ftranquillity,  she  resolved  to  T 
settled  her  thoughts  in  a  k*^  .^   a  convent.     Her  father  >^,       ^^^ 
the  remainder  of  her  ^^^.^^    AV^icb  would  save  money    j      ^?^ 
displeased  with  a  resoluti^  ^j^h  his  ^aughter's  intentions,     /'' 
family,  and  readily  compb^    j^  year  of  her  age,  while  her  beautv 


family,  ana  readily  ^^  ^  tifili 
40  cordingly,  in  the  twenty-^ 


yet 
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et  in  all  its  height  and  bloom,   He    carried   her  to  a  neigh- 

T      ^^^y    in  order  to  look  out    a   sisterhood  of  nuns  among 

Dm  to  place  bis  daughter.     There  was  in  this  place  a  father  of 

\ent  who  was  very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  exem- 

\\{e  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  Romish  Church  for  those  who  are 

er  any  great  affliction  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply  themselves 

he  most  eminent  confessors  for  pardon    and  consolation,  our 

itiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing  herself  to  this 

brated  father. 

Te  must  now  return  to  Theodosius,    'w^'ho,  the  very  morning 
the  above  mentioned   enquiries  had    been  made  after  him, 
ed  at  a  religious  house  in  the  city  where  Gonstantia  resided; 
desiring  that  secrecy  and  concealmerit    of  the  fathers  of  the 
ent  which  is  very  usual  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion,  he 
;  himself  one  of  the   order,    with    a     private  vow  never  to 
ire  after  Gonstantia ;  whom  he  looked   upon  as  given  away 
>  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,  according:  to  common  fame, 
marriage  was  to  have    been    solemnized.     Having  in  his 
made  a  good  progress  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedicate 
If  more  entirely  to  religion,  he   entered  into  holy  orders, 
1  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his. sanctity  of  life  and 
pious  sentiments  which  he  inspired   into  all  who  conversed 
!iim.     It  was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Gonstantia  had  de- 
led  to  apply  herself  in  confession,  though  neither  she  nor 
her  besides  the  prior  of  the  convent  knew  any  thing  of 
ne  and  family.     The  gay,  the  amiable  Theodosius  had  now 
upon  him  the  name  of  Father  Francis,  and  was  so  far  con- 
in  a  long  beard,  a  shaven  head,  and  a  religious  habit,  that 
impossible  to  discover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  vener- 
nventual. 

3  w-as  one  morning  shut  up  in  his  confessional,  Gonstantia 

g  by  him  opened  the  state  of  her  soul  to  him ;  and  after 

^iven  him  the  history  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  she  burst 

ears,  and  entered  upon  that  part   of  her  story  in  which  he 

had    so  great  a  share.      « My  behaviour,'  says  she,  « has, 

>eerx  the  death  of  a  man  who  had   no  other  fault  but  that 

g    rne  too  much.      Heaven  only  knows  how  dear  he  was 

whilst   he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance  of  him 

^  to  me  smce  his  death.'     She  here  paused,  and  lifted  up 

that  streamed  with  tears  towards  the  father;  who  was 


"  Tvt  :Sc^ -S'^i^  W  ""-^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  -"^^  only  con,. 
""'"^  I'^/b^  P^^^^^<i        S?e   ^„^'*'^  '^^^'  -«^  sobbings,  so  far 

r  ';  ^  te^rs  poured  oufh.  ^'^^'^  ''^  ^''''''-^''  ^-^  ^'^  ^ 
flood  ^^ff!JarweeT>?^  ^^^  ^^^^  before  him.  The  father 
could  ^<>\^^^Z^^^  ^^oud,  insomuch  that  in  the  agonies 

of  his  gnef  the  seat  shook  under  him.  Constantia,  who  thought 
the  good  ^f"^  .  "^  ^oved  by  his  compassion  towards  her, 
and  by  the  horr  ner  guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  con- 

trition to  acquaini  mm  ^^ith  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which  she 
1 0  was  going  to  engage  herself,  as  the  proper  atonement  for  her 
sins,  and  the  on^  sacrifice  she  could  make  to  the  memory  of 
Theodosius.  The  father,  ^vho  by  this  time  had  pretty  well  com- 
posed himself,  burst  out  again  in  tears  upon  hearing  that  name 
to  which  he  had  been  so  long  disused,  and  upon  receiving  this 
instance  of  unparallelled  fidelity  from  one,  who,  he  thought,  had 
several  years  since  given  herself  up  to  the  possession  of  another. 
Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sorrow,,  seeing  his  penitent  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to 

time  be  comforted— to  tell  her  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  her 

20  that  her  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  she   apprehended — ^that   slie 
should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  afflicted   above  measure.     After 
which  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution   in. 
.    form ;  directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  him  again  tlie 
next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her  in  the  pious  resolutions 
she  had   taken,  and  give  her  suitable  exhortations  for  her   be- 
haviour in  it.    Constantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  renewe<i 
her   applications.     Theodosius,   having    manned   his   soul    ^vitl^ 
proper  thoughts  and  reflexions,  exerted  himself  on  this  occasioix 
in  the  best  manner  he  could  to  animate  his  penitent  in  the  course 
30  of  life  she  was  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind  tliose 
groundless  fears  and  apprehensions  which  had  taken  possession  of 
it ;  concluding  with  a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would  from  time  to 
time  continue  his  admonitions  when  she  should  have  taken  lapoix 
her  the  holy  veil      '  The  rules  of  our  respective  orders,'  says    H^^ 
'will  not  permit  that  I  should  see  you;    but  you  may  assume 
yourself  not  only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receix.^ 
ing  such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can  '^''''''^'^  lll'^l^ll^^^^r^^, 
00  on  eheaV  in  the  .^onous  cou.^^^^^^^^ 
and  you  will  quicUy  find  such  a  peace  au  ^         a  yovir- 

40  mind,  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  give. 
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T,      A'  course  of  Father 
Gonstantia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with  the  ais        ^^^  ^^^     ^ 

Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  she   enterea       P  ,  ^  -retired, 

soon  as  the  solemnities  of  her  reception  ^ere    over, 
as  it  is  usual,  with  the  abbess  into  her  own  ^^^y^^^.'^  that  had 
The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night  ^^^^^     .   ^^^  ^hom 
passed  between  her  noviciate  ^  and  father   Francis  . 
she  now  delivered  to  her  the  following  letter.  which  you 

*  As  the  first-fruits  of  those  joys  and    consol^ions  ^^^  '^^^ 
may  expect  from  the  life  you  are  now   engaged   m,  ^^^ 

quaint  you  that  Theodosius,    whose    death    sits    so    n        y 
your  thoughts,  is  still  alive;  and   that    the    father  *^  J^^""     Jso 
have  confessed  yourself  was  once  that  Xheodosius  ^^^™  ^^^er 
much  lament.    The  love  which  we    have    had    for  one         ^^^^ 
wiU  make  us  more  happy  in  its  disappointment  than  ^^  f^^"        ^j. 
done  in  its  success.     Providence  has  disposed   of  ns  lo 
vantage,  though  not  according    to    our    wishes.      ^^^^^.^Inot 
Theodosius  stiU  as  dead,  but  assure  yourself  of  one  wno  ^       ^ 
cease  to  pray  for  you  in  '  Father  J^^^^^^^^^ 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing  agreed  with  the  ^^"^^ 
of  the  letter ;  and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice   of  the  Pf^^"' 
behaviour,  and  above  all  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  father  au     5 
her    confession,  she   discovered  Theodosius    in    every   particul    . 
After  having  wept  with  tears  of  joy,    *  It    is    enough/   says  she, 
'  Tiieodosius  is  still  in  being ;  I  shall  live  with  comfort  and  die  m 
peace.' 

T^he  letters  which  the  father  sent  her  afterwards  are  yet  extant 

'n     the    nunnery  where  she  resided  ;    and  are    often   read  to  the 

yo-HTxg   religious,  in  order  to  inspire   them  w^ith   good  resolutions 

and     sentiments  of  virtue.     It  so  happened,  that  after  Gonstantia 

t^3,c±     lived  about  ten  years  in  the   cloister,  a  violent  fever  broke 

c>ut    ixx  the  place,  which  swept  away  great  multitudes,  and  among 

oth^x-s  Theodosius.      Upon  his  death-bed  he  sent  his  benediction 

^'^     ^    ^v-ery  moving   manner  to  Gonstantia  ;   who   at   that  time  was 

^^^^^Xf    so  far  gone    in   the  same    fatal    distemper,    that   she  lay 

^^^-■^■^ioiis.     Upon   the  interval  which   generally  precedes  death  in 

^'^^^^■^^sses  of  this  nature,  the  abbess,  finding   that  the  physicians 

^^^^  ,^iven    her    over,  told  her  that    Xheodosius    was  just   gone 

"^^^=^-«^^^    her,  and    that   he  had  sent  her  his   benediction  in  his  last 

^"^''''''^  ^^^^tis.     Gonstantia  received  it  with  ple-asure  ;   *  and  now,'  says 

-^-^    J  do  not   ask   any  thing  improper^    let  me  be  buried  by 


MARXAMNE. 

,^Hes  no  further  than  the  ^  ^^' 

Theodoste.  Ey  -^^T^iXn  of  it.'     She  died  soon    ^^^^-e.       ^^^^ 
1  ast  is,  1  tope,  tio  ,         request.  '  «n<^  was 

/^tarred  accortog   *1°  5^*;  ^^  seen,  with  a  short  L^t,-^ 

divided.--'^* 

^;,^  M«ri«'««^-  _0^n>  Met.  vii.  826. 

Ctedula  res  amor  est. 

*  *  * 

*  * 

*  V,  ^  oil  the  charms  that  beauty,  birth,  wit,  and  youth 

Mariatnne  -  had  all  the  c^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  J^  uth 

xo  could  give  a  woman,  an  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  disposition,  in  the  micist 
able  to  raise  ma  wami  ^^^.^^^^^  he  put  her  brother  to  death, 
of  this  his  fondness  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  The  barbarity  of  tHe 
.  as  he  did  her  father  nu  ^^  ^^^^  Antony,  who  immediately  sum- 
action  was  representee  ^  ^^  answer  for  the  crime  that  was  there 
nioned  Herod  into  ^^^^^  attributed  the  summons  to  Antony's 
laid  to  his  charge.  ^lOtn  therefore,  before  his  departure,   Ixe 

(jesire  of  Mariamne,  ^  ^.^  xxncXe  Joseph,  with  private  orders  t:o 
gave  into  the  custody  o        ^^^^  violence  was  offered  to  himself, 
put  her  to  death,  ii  ^  jgiighted  with  Mariamne's  conversation, 
o  This  Joseph  was  mucn  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  rhetoric  to  set  out  tKe 
^      and  endeavoured  "^'^^^^        for  her;  but  when  he  still  found  Her 
excess  of  Herod's  P^^^   inconsiderately  told  her,  as  a  certain 
cold  and  incredulous,  "^^^^ion,  the  private  orders  he  had   left 
instance  of  ^^^.^f  "^f^.^iy  shewed,  according  to  Joseph's  inter- 
behind  him,  which  P*^'"  J^jther  live  nor  die  v^ithout  her.     This 
pretation,  that  he  coui        ^.^^  unreasonable    passion  qmte    put 
barbarous  instance  ot   a  .^^  ^^  affection  she  still  had  for 

out,  for  a  f^\^^^^^^^^^^^  so  ^vholly  tak^^        ^ith  the  cruelty 
her  lord:  her  thoughts  we  consider  the.  kindness  that  pro- 

^o  of  his  orders,  that  she  co^^^^  ^^^.esented  hi^^  .f^er  imagination 
SeVSrte  S^:;   id-  of  a  r.^^^^^,  than  a  lover. 
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Herod  was  at  ^-S*  acquitted  and   d^smig^  ^^^ 

^.hen  his  soul  was   all    m    ^^^^^J^^J^^^^^ 
their  meeting,  he  was  not  a   little  ^^^^^^  ^t:    the  report  ^eM 
heard  of  his  uncle's  conversation  and  famiU^r-fty  ^/^i  ^g,  ^^  ^i, 
absence.    This  therefore  was  the  first  disooi^^se  he  entertained 
her  with,  in  which   she    found   it  no    easy     *xiatter  to  quiet  his 
suspicions.    But  at  last  he  appeared  so  well   sa  tisi5ed  of  her  inno- 
cence, that  from  reproaches  and  wranglmgs     Jxe  fejj  ^  teare  and 
embraces.    Both  of  them  wept  very  tender-ly  at  their  reconcilia- 
o  tion,  and  Herod  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  li^r  in  the  warmest 
protestations  of  love  and  constancy ;  when    simidst  all  his  sighs 
and  languishings  she  asked   him,  whether   the  privsite  orders  he 
left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were   an   instance  of  such  an  inflamed 
affection.    The  jealous  king  was  immediately  roused  at  so  mi- 
expected  a  question,  and  concluded  his  uncle  must  have  been  too 
familiar  with  her,  before  he  would  have  discovered  such  a  secret. 
In  short,  he  put  his  uncle   to  death,  and  very  difficultly  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey  into  Egypt,  when 
20  he  committed  his  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohemiis,   with  the  same 
private  orders  he  had  before  given  his  uncle,  if  any  mischief  befel 
himself.     In  the  mean  while  Mariamne  so  won  upon  Sohemus  by 
her  presents  and  obliging  conversation,   that    she  drew  all  the 
secret  from  him  with  which  Herod  had  entrusted  him;  so  that 
after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all   the  transports  of 
joy  and  love,  she  received  him  coldly  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  all 
the  marks  of  indifference  and  aversion.     This  reception  so  stirred 
up  his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain   her  with  his  own 
hands,  had  not  he  feared  he  ^himself  should     have  become   the 
30  greater  sufferer  by  it.     It  was  not  long  after    this,  when  he  had 
another  violent  return  of  love  upon  him ;  Mariamne  was  therefore 
sent  for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and  reconcile 
with  all  possible  conjugal  caresses  and  endearments ;  but  she  de- 
clined his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fondness  with  bitter 
invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and     her  brother.     This 
behaviour  so  incensed  Herod,  that  he  very  hardly  refrained  from 
striking  her ;  when  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a 
witness,  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's  enemies,  who  accused 
her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison  him.     Herod  was  now  pre- 
40  pared  to  hear  any   thing   in    her  prejudice,    and  immediatelv 
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nrdereii  her  servant  to   be   stretched  upon  the  r^(>> 
extremities  ol  his    torture    confessed  that  his  mi'sf        E     ^i  '^^^ 

to  the  king  arose  fr-om  something   Sohemus  had  fQ,*~"^Ss-    ^°  'O  « 
for  any  design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned  tK*^    ^e^    ^v^.^..  ™ 
ledge  of  it.    This      confession    quicfeiy  proved  fatai^    ^^^ '    ' 
who  now  lay  under-   the  same  suspicions  and  senten        to   o  ^  *' 
had  before  him  oi»    the  like   occasion.    Nor  wouj    ^  th^^^^*^ 
here:  but  accused    her  with  great  vehemence  of    **    -f/e^  ''"* 
hb  life,  and  by  his   authority  with  the  judges  f,a<?   ^^^iga'^  '^ 
o  condemned  and  executed.      Herod  soon  after  h^    ^er  ^   ."Po 
melancholy  and  dejected,  retiring  from  the  public    *"   "^^at/,        '^'j 
of  affairs  into  a  solitary  forest,  and  there  abandon^'^^'nistr^^ 
ail  the  black  considerations  which  naturally  arise  f  "*■  '"'msejf^'"" 
made  up  of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.    He  us^*""  «  pass"  *° 
his  Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in  his  distracted**  '"  '"'•^'e  f*" 
all  probability  would  soon  have  followed  her,  had  not  h-^ '  ^"d  ^'^ 
been  seasonably  called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  „  J^.  ^''^Wgh*" 
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Menippus,  the  philosopher,  was  a  second  time  tat  * 
20  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his  entertainment  h»  iv"  "^  "**« 
trap-door  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At  it  ••  "P  a 
issued  through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  fT'"^'  "'^»"« 
pher.  Upon  his  asking  what  ""^7  meant,  Jupiter  f  M  i.?^''**^*^- 
were  the  prayers  that  were  sent  up  to  him  fr  ""  they 
Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which     *""  ^^f^h. 

nothing  less  than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinJ^^  It^""^^*  ***** 
the  words,  'riches,'  'honour,'  and  ' 'ong  jjfg  ,  5^^"  ™™'  heard 
different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  B,4t  l  !t**u  *°  ^^^e*^! 
v.as  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open,  the  v  ■  °*^^°»nds 

50  separate  and  distinct.  The  first  prayer  was  a  v  °"^^  ^^™^  "?  ^fir^ 
from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  ^"^  O'^*'^"^  '<  '*  Canie 
beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippu^^  Jhe  wisdom  and  the 
to  be  the  prayer  0/  his  friend  Licander,  ti,  *"*"  1  ^*^*ce 
was  succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  if  philo^P^^''-  This 
and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it  *»^d  just  laden  a  ship, 
'  ^'id  returned  u  home 
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again  fuU  of  riches,  he  would   make  him  an  offering  of  a  silver 
cup.    Jupiter  thanked  him  for   nothing ;  and  bending  down  he 
ear  more  attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to 
Wm  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian  widow,  and  begging  hitn  to 
breed  compassion  in  her  heart;    *this,'  says  Jupiter,  'is  a  very 
honest  fellow :  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from  wm ; 
I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear  his  prayers.'     "« 
was  tlien  interrupted  with   a  -whole  volly  of  vows,  which  virer 
made  for  tlie  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his  subjerts  wbo 
lo  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.      Menippus  was  surprised,  atter 
having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with  so  much  ardo"' *  ,  ^^^ 
votion,  to  hear  low  whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  e'^P'^^^Cw 
with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  tat"  ^^_ 
his  thunder  could  lie  idle  ?      Jupiter  was  so  Offended  at  these  F« 
vancatmg  rascals,  that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and  p«Bea 
away  the  last.    The  philosopher,  seeing  a  «reat   cloud  mounting 
upwards,  and  making  its  way  di;ect!;  fo  the  t'lp-door,  inJJ^I 
of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.     '  This  '  savs  Tnnif^r   *  is   the  smoke  oi 
a  Whole  hecatomb  that  is  ofrere^mH/the  ^a^ral  of  an  ant^, 
»o  who  is  very  importunate  with  me^o  let  Wm^cut    off  an  ^m^^ 
thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  ari^y  a^^inst  l»i«  ••  ^"f  ,  ^1 

this  to  his  gio.^,  foLrrTu?tar^."^s?«P^-'  'n^t 

a  voice   I   never  heard  but  in  tim^  ^f  ^'        ^     •<r  is  a  ^°^^  Z, 

s  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  JeT  f  savefhinL     o«  a  plank    ^ 

three   days  ago,  upon   his    ^^^    •  ^aved  hmx     ''^.-nners;  the 

scoundrel   is  no^  worth  ^  J^oT'"^  .***   ™^'***  ^^^     ^pud«"«  *° 

offer  me    a  temple    i?  T  ZTi  *"**  ^^"^  ^^  t»*"^- 'Sng—^"' 

30  yonder.'    says  he,  .^^  a  soeT  1,  ^""^K  ^''^    ^'■°'"       ^*  desires  me  to 

take  his    father,  who  keens    '      ^*"'*''  ^**'"  ^^"5  ^^'t^  oxA  of  the 

miseries    of  human  life     ^Thl  ^Jf.^^  T*'"  ''•*''"      ^^k^eW^^^ 

his  heart    ake,  I   can   tell   ifs  °^*!/eUow  shall  li^f   ^ ,    This  was 

followed  by  the  soft  voice  of^  ^*'  ^°''  ^'^  I»^^- «e  Jop'ter  that 
she  might  appear  amiable  and  eh?^  ^^^^'  ^^VTL  si"  "^  "'' 
emperor.  As  the  philosopher  Jil  i*^  *"  ^**^  this  extraor- 
dinary petition,  there  blew  a  a.^«M  ^^^^^cting  *=»**^vje  trap-door, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  T  i'^"***  throug-l*  ^^^  afterwards 
found  it  to  *•«  a  breeze  of  sighs  •  tK  ***^  «^hyrs ,  ^f  (lowers  and 
40  incense,    and  were  succeeded  b  ^tnelt  stror*^     conipl»«>^  of 

y  niost  passiona"*^^ 


death 
some 
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^t*'-      ^Sl   «-<=UUo„  tr   r^^  lamentable  cries  arose  fro^ 
■"^    ^Hut  Jupiter  told  h7    ?™  ^'■^**^^^^    '^"«    "«<ier  oj 
torture ;   *»"*  ^d  that  h         ™  ""**  t'^^y  ^^^""^  "P  fr°"»    the  Se 
^f  papbos^  ^e^2  day  received  complaints     of  the 

came  natur*^   _  ^^  .       '^'"msical  tribe  of  mortals  who  ar*^    00  ti  ., 
^^^        <T    atn  so  trifled  with »  c        u      <u     4.I.-  caJJed 

lovers.        1      ^  fij^^  Tf  1        '    ^^y'  ^^'     ^y  *^''  generation  of 

both  s^^^^VnS  tS  n Jv '""^T^^^^  '^  P^^^^  ^^^^^  Whether  I 
erant  or  refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  IT  i 

at  random  upon  the  earth.    The  last  petition  I  heard  n  ^^  J^'" 
a  very  aged  ^^\f  .^^^^  an  hundred  years  old,  begging   but  Z 
one  year  more  of  hfe,  and  then   promising  to  die  content^T 
This  is  the  rarest  old  feUow,'  says  Jupiter.     <  He  has  made  tht 
prayer  to  me  for  above  twenty  years  together.    When  he  was 
but  fifty  years  old,  he  desired   only  that  he  might  live   to  see 
his  son  settled  m  the  world;  I  granted  it.     He  then  begged  the 
same  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  see 
the  education  of  a  grandson :  when  all  this  was  brought  about 
20  he  puts  up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was 
building.     In  short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never 
wants  an  excuse ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him.'    Upon  which  he 
flung  down  the  trap-door  in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give 
no  more  audiences  that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the  moral  of  it  very 
well  deserves  oiir  attention,  and  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in 
their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.      The  vanity  of  men's 
wishes,  which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  sufficiently  exposed  by  it.     Among  other  reasons  for 
set  forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  goo3  one,  that 
by  this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridicu- 
iQUS  petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion, — i. 
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0. 468.      ScaUi  and  fVeigbt-f :  "  rmon. 

Otmiii  quae  sensu   volvuntur  TOla  diurno, 

Pe«ore   sopito  tedd"  »"""  fies- 
Venitoi   defessa  toto    c"™  men'tra  reponjt, 
Mens  tamen  ad  sy'vat  el  sua  lustra  ted[| : 
JudiciboE   liMs.  aurigis    sorania  currus, 

Vanaque  noctutnis   meta  eavetur  equis. 
Me  quoque  musarom   Studiuni  sub  node  silenti 

Artibus   asiuelis  sollicilare  JoleL  Claud.  Id  V(,  Cons.  Hon. 

In  sleep,  when  fancy  is   let  Joosc  to  jJay, 
Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 
Though  farther  loiE  his  tired  limbs  refuse. 
The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chace  pursues; 
The  judge  a-bed  dispenses  still  ihe  laws, 
And  sleeps  agiin  o'et  the  uniinished  cause : 
The  dozing  racer  hears  bis  diaiiot  roll, 
Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shuns  the  faac/d  goal. 
Me  loo  the  muses,  in  the  silent  night, 
Wilh  wonted  chimes  of  jingling  verse  delight, 

I  was  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing  Homer's 
balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented  as  weighing  the  fates 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that 
deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  ^neas". 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  great  king  of  Babylon,  the 
day  before  his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  been 
found  wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  making 
the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds; 
ind,  in  others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their 
alamities  together  in  a  balance,  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in 
I  former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  those  foregoing  in- 
tances,  in  that  beautiful  description  wherein  he  represents  the 
rchangel  «nd  the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themselves  for  the 
omtiat,  but  parted  by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
nd  weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Th'  Eternal,   to   prevent  such  horrid  friy, 
Hung  foiih  in  heav'n    his  golden  scales,  yet  seea 
fletwiit  Aslrea  and    the  Scorpion  sign, 
Wherein  all  things    created  first  he  weigh'd. 
The  pendulous  round    earth,  with  balanced  air 
In  counterpoise,  now    ponders  all  events, 
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^^i:iles  and   realms  :    in   these  he   put    two   weights, 
^\yc  sequel    each    of  parting  and    of  Bght ; 
■Xlie  latter    quick    up  flew,   and   Jcickr'd    the   beam; 
VT^Uich  Gabriel    spying,   thus   bespake    the   fiend; 

Satan.  I  know  thy  strength,    and    thou   kiiow»s^ 
TSIeither  our   own,   but  giv'n:   what    folly    then  '^iij^ 

To  boast  what   arms  can  do  ?  since    thine  no  m^  ^ 

.     Than  beav'n  permits ;  nor  mine,    tho*  doubled  no^^ 
To  trample  thee  as  mire;    for   proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy   lot  in  yon  celestial    sign. 
Where  thou  art  wei^h'd,  and   shewn    how  light,    j^ 
If  thou  resist.      The  fiend  lookM    up,    and   knewr      ^Mr 
His  mounted   scale  aloft ;  nor   more  ;    but  fled 
Murm'ring.  and  with  him  fled    the    shades   of  nigi^^  ^ 


^»^. 


These  several  amusing  thoughts  having  taken  Poss^ 
mind  some  time  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingifj^       ^^^ti 
with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised   in    nny   imaginatioj^        ^^^r>»^^  ^y 
kind  of  vision.     I  was,  methought,    replaced  in  ^      ^     V^^^^^es 
seated  in  my  ,elbow-chair,  where    I    had  indulged  ^j^    ^tix^^^^   odd 
speculations,  with  my  lamp    burning    by  me  as  u^^^     ff^t-^'  ^'^^ 
I  was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of  moralj^^U      -^^!^S 
sidering  the  nature  of  many  virtues   and  vices,  as    ^^J^*   ^nd    ^^^^ 
those   discourses  with  which  I   daily  entertain  the  p^^^eria]  ^°^' 
lo  methought,  a  pair  of  golden   scales   hanging  by  a   ^^^^ic,  j  ^  ^^'^ 
same    metal  over  the  table  that   stood  before  me  ;     ^^in'  of  ^i/* 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  d^^^^en    ^      ® 
side    of    them.     I  found,  upon    examining  these    ^v^*^   ^n  ea  h 
shevi^ed   the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem    ^^^^ts,  the 
I  made  an  essay  of  them  by  putting  the  weight  of  wir^^^^'^S  men^ 
scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another ;  upon  which  th       '^  ^^  one* 
shew   its   comparative   lightness,  immediately  jj^^  ^^^   latter,  to 
tJ^  beatn.  *    ^nd  kicked 

But,  before  I  proceed,  1  tnust  inform  my  reade>. 
20  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  till  th^'  ^^^*  ^hese 
in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  1  could  not  gn^  ^  ^^^^  ^aid 
light  or  heavy,  whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This^  ^^ich  was 
several  instances ;  fo^  upo^  ^^^  laying  a  weight  in  ^  ^^^^^  by 
scales,  which  was  insoiSHed  by  the  word  Etemitv  th,.  ^^^  °^  *^e 
in  that  of  time,  prosperity,  affliction,  ^ealth/^^^^^^  threw 
success,  with  many  otfer  weighs,  which  in  my  hand  slemed  v^' 

^  ^  r   ^^^'*  ^°°^  ^^'  ^^^' 
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^e^^  t\^^^  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance,  ^^^ 
e  tf^^^   t><^^    ^^>  though  assisted  with  the  weight  ot  \ 

'fl^te,  ^^^g  ^^^^    scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and  honou^^ 
^\  etJvV^^\^?^^>  !^^^  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  m  ^ 
"^-V^^te^^^  "  o^^^-  glitLng  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  jt 
eto,^^^  ^  .o  ^^^     ^^er  scale,  when,  to  my  great  surprise^^^ 
\etvt3^^^  ^^''^  .  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  balance  i^^^^^ 
ed  so  ^^*^^\s  ^^^^"-^  glittering  weight  was  inscribed  "^^^    ^x 
\ibTi>itn.  ^Yie  ^^ord  Vanity.     I  found  there  were  ^e 

^  ''^  .\ri\vhict^  v^^re  equally  heavy,  and  exact  cou^^^^P^Ly, 
^^  ^^^^^U  a  fe^  Of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty, 
^""^  """"f  content,  ^^^^  some  others.  ^     ^^e 

'Ce  were  Ul^e^ise  several  weights  that  were  of  the    ^ 

and  seemed  to    correspond  with  each   other,  but   w^^^ 
Irely  different  when  throwp  into  the  scales;  as  ^^^J^^^^^ion 
pocrisy,  pedantry  and  learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  super=> 
d  devotion,  gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  others.  ^^^ 

t  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  botn  si      >  ^.^^ 
on  applying  myself  to  the  reading  of  it  I  found  ^^  .,  ^j»^I- 
•itten,  <  In  the  dialect  of  men,'  and  underneath  it,  ^^     ^  ^^^ 
^s^'  on  the  other  side  was  written,  *  In  the  language  o^^ 
/ds/  and  underneath  BLESSINGS.     I  found  the  intrinsic    ^^^^ 
^  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than   I  imagined,  fo^  *^  ,.^^^ 
hZT^"^  ^^alth,  wealth,  good  fortune,  and  many  other  ^^ 
^Aer^^^^  much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  o        'j^^^ 
e  j^    ^  saying  among  the  Scots,  that  *  An  ounce  ^      .^  of 
pound  of  clergy :  *   I  was  sensible  of  the  - 


^rin  ^  pound  of  clergy :  *   I  was  sensible  of  ^^"^    .  ,  ^  of 

i^^^^^^    o^'    ^^^°  '  saw  the  difference   between   the  ^^^^.  ^  i 
.o^"^^,  ^I>^tr^  ^''^  *^^*   ^^  learning.      The   observation  J^^  ^ 
^Qf,f^^^  ;      f-  t^ese  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  nevi^  ^^    ^  ^as 
.^^A,      ^^^^j^*"  notwithstanding    the  weight   of  natt^i^  .f *    r^l^ed 
J^^^o  -.^^^^^  tr  ^^^°  tb*^  ^^  learning,  I   observed  tli^t  it  ^^^ 
^/'^<  ^Jf   ^^^^'^es  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  X  P^^!;  upon 
C  ^^^^?      ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  '^-      ^   ™^^^  ^^^  s^«^e  observation   F^^ 
L%1    !?^^^^^^^%;   ^or  notwithstanding  the  latter  o^^'^L'^di- 


c/n    ^o...^^^'      ^i-i*^        ^  "^*  ***«.v*v^   uiic  same  oo=>'^-      .  ^rciehea 

iaN    S^'^^s^''^''^'   '"'  notwithstanding  the  latter  '"'^'^^l^ 

fe7  b»^^*«lit   r*«^^'^'  "  '•«*=«*^«<i  a  thousand  titles  o^^^,t» 

"^'■^»il^  **Wf     T,,.'*^  conjunction  with  the  fortoer  ^''^het 

'^*-s,      i     This   odd    phaenomenon    sheared   ^*^Vr^\S^ 

^    m  wit    and    judgnaent,    phUosopby    '^^ 


<  '  Vita    =.  'sii  >^ 

je"  jles,  »n 


to' 
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consults  the  oracle  of  ApoUo  upon  the   subject.       ^Tijo  onch  bid 
bim  follow  the  first  man  he  should  see  upon  his  groin^  out  of  tie 
temple.     The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was  tc>     appearance  an 
old  sordid  blind  man,  but,  upon  his    following    l>im  from  place 
to   place,  he  at  last  found,  by  his  own   confession,   that  he  was 
Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the 
house  of  a  miser.    Plutus  further  told  him,  that  when  he  was 
a   boy  he  used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age  he 
would  distribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  men ;  upon 
lo  which  Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such 
a  resolution,  took  his  sight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll 
about  the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Ghremylus  beheld 
him.     With  much  ado  Ghremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to 
his  house;  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment, 
who  had  been  his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was 
Poverty.    The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he 
would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  banish  her,  not  only  from  his 
own  house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  she  made  any  more  words 
upon  the  matter.    Poverty  on  this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very 
20  notably,  and   represents  to  her  old  landlord,  that  should  she  be 
driven  out  of  the  country,  all   their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences, 
would  be  driven  out  with  her ;  and  that,  if  every  one  was  rich, 
they  would  never  be  supplied  with  those  pomps,  ornaments,  ana 
conveniences   of  life  which  make  riches  desirable.    She  likewise 
represented  to  him  the  several  advantages  which  she  bestowe 
upon  her  votaries,  in  regard   to   their  shape,  their  health  ^ 
their  activity,  by  preserving  them  from  gouts,  dropsies,  unwieldU- 
ness  and  intemperance ;  but  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herse   , 
she  was  at  last  forced  to  troop  off.      Ghremylus  immediately  con- 
30  sidered  how  ^^  might  restore  Plutus  to  his  sight ;  and  in  order  to 
it,  conveyed    l^^^  ^^  ^^^  temple  of  .Slsculapius,  who  was  famous 
^or  cures  and   miracles  of  this  nature.     By  this  means  the  deity 
recovered  his   eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  right  use  of  ^^^'^ 
enriching  every  one  that  was  distinguished  by  piety  towards  the 
eo^    and  justice  towards  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  Uk^^g 
^^a/  ui*^  erifts  from  the  impious  and  undeserving.    Tins  produces 
''^v^^  f  merry  incidents,  till,  in   the  very  last  act,  Mercury  de- 
^c^^^f  ^ith  ^eat  complaints  from  the  gods,  that,  ^^^^^  ^^f^i; 
'^^i?         V-c    erown  rich,  they  had  received  no  sacrifices;  vrhich  is 
^°  "^^4  ^^  ^^  ^  ^"^'^  "^  i^V^^^r,  who  enters  with  a  remonstrance. 
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that  since   this    late   innovation     he    was  ^^^"Cr^ 
coTveatLion,  and  could  not  live    xjL^oxi^   his   office.        ^^        t:^ 
•mV\ve   beginning  of  the  play,   was    ^^^^^}^^^  ^^    ^i       ^^^ti^  ^^^'^iijp 
dudes  It  with  a  proposal  which  was  rehshed  hy  ^^^  ^     J^Ov^  ^^'  ^/>o 
wViowere  now  grown  rich,  as  well    as    himself^    t:K   ^^^     ^'*^>^  co/, ' 
carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  tlie  tem^^^  *^t-    t^      ^^  ^^e;, 
in  the  place  of  Jupiter.     This   bM^SO^V  ^'^^  f^^*^^^    ^^cj  7^  «^ou/^ 
in  two  points ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  ^he  conduet    ^  t^^^  j^sfa;  ^  .^ 
its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth  ;    an^,  ^^^^^     ^^  '^''Ovii^^^^^fls 
lo  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches    to        '^^:|i^^>ct  pi^^"^^^  in 
those  who  possessed  them'*. — C  ^iie   w,  ^^  ^^  ^*t 

-^ ^^'-ais  Of 

Wo.  584.     Ti?^  Loves  ofHilpa. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia    P^f/^Aiere^^* 
Hie  nemus,  hie  toto  tecum    coi^^*  Vmo     ^* 

Hilpa  was  one  of  the  150  daughters  ^^^  is^^^^    '  ^*  -^2. 
Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the  learned  ^^  K^4  ^^  *ie 

was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when   ^^  stddr^^^    ^^^  Q^i  '^^^  of 
score  and  ten  years  of  age,  received   the    ^^^  ?^^^  ^  ^hl  ^^'    ^he 
made  love  to  her.    Among  these  ^^''•^  ^  y>   ^^Of^^se^      ^^^^e^ 
and  Shalum.     Harpath,  being  the  first- 1^   ^oi    ^^     ^'^    ^^^  ^^o 
fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  ^<^^\?\  ;„  !^^t:    ^^t^fT^^m 
southern  parts  of  China.     Shalum  C^^' ,      ,     ^o  ^^^>^^.    ^^  that 
20  in    the  Chinese   language)  possessed    all  ^^^y     >;>  t/,^  ' jn  the 

and  that  great  range  of  mountains  whicli  goes  iXti^'^^Oa  P^^nter, 
Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  conteniptuoj^^  e^  ^^^  ^g  ;,y^^^^ 
was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  t>y  c^oc}  ^^^^^if .  ^^'^e  of 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  antediluvian  wome^^^  ^^^  t^^'^  ^halun^ 
Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon  riches ;  f^^  ^^^i^^k. 
the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalu^,  j,^^ic|j  ^^'^  of 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  that  covered  all  the  loHr^^^^^Use  ^^^^.^ 
runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  and  is  water^^^^J^^-y  which 
fountams  and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  th^  ^y  several 
30       Harpath  made  so  q^j^^  a  dispatch  of  his  courtshjj^ountain. 
married  Hilpa  m  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age ;  and  £.  ^^at  he 
insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalut^  5'^^  of  an 

'^  much ' 
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provoked  Sbalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  brother  in  the 
bitterness  of  Ws  heart,  and   to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  moun- 
tains might  fall  upon  his  head  if  ever  he  came  v«nthin  the  shadow 
of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of 
the  vallies,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his 
age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of 
J  those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  faU  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 

Hilpa  was  m  the  i6oth  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  havmg  brought  him  but  50  children  before  he  was 
snatched  away,  as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  ante- 
dttuvians  made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 
thought  so  hkely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her  first  lover 
Shatam^o  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the 
deathof  Harpath;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days 
o  SeL^'ot^e;  h^aL^  ^^^"  '^^  ^  ™  ^^^^^  ten  years  after  the 


Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  resolving  to  take 

mTeriiSTddre^eft'o'^.''^^^  ^^'^^  ^^-^  *^^- ^^ 
marriage  with  Ha^ITh    to  phnt'  ^^''^.r^'^^f^lT^- 
which  fell  to  his  lotTn  the  divIZ  ofth  s  ^ount^'^^^^ttXe-^ow 
to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  oroner  ^»    '^°"ntry,      **«  ^  ^     have 
inherited  many  traditionar^eSof '^at'^^  fr  *^"Se  fi^t  «-- 
This  employment  turned  at  length  to  Lr/  c""      I^^ireU  as  his 
amusement;  hk  mountains  were  fn  afewyea^^^^  ^itb  young 
30   rees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  grov  J  Z^^"^^^  Torests,  in- 
termixed with  walks  and  laWns  ^^ ^<i^^^'  ***    ,/u  ***  ^^ 
whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  desofate  ^r!.'  '"^""^^n  now  to 
00k  hke  a  second  paradise.    The  pl^n^'^'P^'^t'    ^tf^lace,  and 
the  agreeable  ^lisposition  of  Shalum^"*"^^  ^^^   ***  «ed  one  of 
the  mildest  and  \x7i0    ^     i?    1,     ,     "»  who  was  r**r-"fc<^**        ,    A^xa 
into  it  multituL^"rl?!.!"_^''°  "^-d  bef^^e  !^i    <*-<^' fTTn 


into  it  multitude^    ;         .  °  ^"'^**  before  t^e     <**'****'  Z'r, 

"     "'  '"'•"*«<»"  Of  sSum  fc.k,d  ^v,^  ^   be-" 


T-HE     SXX.I^ET  DOUX. 


*».    r   the  space  of  70  autv», 
•    .V         .f  rtilpa,    ^l^o    **^.Itant  prospect  of  Shalui^ 

wonMi  #^«  covered   ^'^^^^'^cence  to  the  place,    ^ 
"^^^  '^^^.'^t.t   eave    a.   «-*?^r^apes  the  eye  of  ^ 


gloomy  scenes  feat   gave    ^^^^  landscapes  the  eye  of  .^^^^^ 
verted  it  into  o:ve  of  tn.  ^.,,„„   . 

behold.  ,    ^   letter  ^^'''^^  ^J^t^^^"^^  ^ 

The  Chinese  record   »  ^^^^H  year  of  her  widowhooa,  _       ^o  fere 
written  to  Hilpa  m  tHe  «*^  ^j^parting  from  that  noble      :^  5  ^  sia/J 

retranslate  it,  ^^^^f  t^^^e^   of  manners  wh.ch  appea^^**piicft;. 
,0  of  sentunents  and    pl***'  ^n  the 

.  .    ,  ,ao  years  old,  and  Hilpa  i-yck 

original.  i.v,5«  tit«®   %»«»:'  "^-- 

Shalum  was  at  tttis  ^i^^at',  '"  ^'j?"'  "»""•'"  e^  the    ,^ 

ed,  O  thou  daughter  of   :Z\x^  t   '"'■ 

.«n,  »  have  I   «***    ®      in  marriage  to  my  rival?      1    Er-T^^"'  since 

/™i'Jyself  away  »«  ^^^  been  ever  since  co^.^*!^^  weary 

thougav«ttny        ^^^^  a»d  threescore  and  t^ri  ^**«  ™yself 

of  the  light  of  tu  f^^ests.      Jf^^  the  top  of  mouat    -Vears  have 

Tt:.^  the"  103^5;  S^on.  a  thouind  f^^y  -^^J^  -d 
soothed  my  melanchoiy  ^^^  ^t  present  as  the  Sax-^^es  of 

^n  Ssing.    My  <irfued  with  fruits  and  flowe«   ^^^ V^  God} 
every  part  of  them  is  »    perfumed  fo^  thy  reception.       !^"ntazns. 
The  whole  mountain        ^ ^   j^t  us  p^  jg  this  spot    ^f  .^o«ie  „„ 
into  it,  O  my  beloved,  ^^    portals;  ,^t   us  multiply        the  ^orJd 
with  a  beautiful  race       ^j^^des,  a^j  gjj  every  q^art^ J^'^eed/n^.j 
among  these  deUghtt^       F-ememter,  O  thou  ^augji^     *•   0/  ^i,  °  ^ 
with  sons  and  daughter*' ^j.  ^  thousand  years ;  that  t,      ^^^iW ' 
that  the  age  of  man  is       ^^nturies.    it  flou«shes  ^s  ^''ty  is  b^i 
the  admiration  of  a  l^      ^^^  ^op  of  Tirzab,  whicj,     .     '^ount^. 
oak,  or  as  a  cedar   on  ^^^^^  ^^^  never  be  tfeo  JAree  «. 

four  hundred  years  wi»       ^^od  springs  from  its  r^^fbt  of  . 
posterity,  unless  a  r^'^ber  thy  neighbour  m  the  oiou^^'    ^iofc 
weU  on  this,  and  rtimei"^  »a„^.. 

A  this  lette"-'  which  I  look  upo^ 
Having  here  inserted  *"  j,  j  shaU  m  my  next  p'**  onfy 

antediluvian  «//./  ^«^"  sequel  of  this  story.  Pape,  ^/^ 

the  answer  to  it,  and  *^ 


ao 


30 
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No,  586.     TJbe  Sequel  of  the  Story  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa, 

Ipsi  laetitia  voces  ad  sidera  jactant 
Intonsi  montes :  ipsae  jam  carmina  rupes. 
Ipsa  sonant  arbusta. 

ViRQ.  Ed.  V.  63. 

The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  Hilpa, 
that  she  answered  it  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Hilpa,  mhtress  of  the  'vallies,  to  Sbalurrty  master  of  mount  Ttr%ahy 

In  the  year  789  of  the  creation, 

'What  have  I  to  do  with    thee,  O  Shalum?     Thou  praisest 

Hilpa*s  beauty,  but  art  thou   not   secretly  enamoured  with  the 

verdure  of  her  meadows?     Art  thou   not  more  affected  with 

the  prospect  of  her  green  valleys,  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the 

10  sight  of  her  person  ?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the  bleatings 
of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant  echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound 
sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted  with  the 
wavings  of  thy  forests,  and  those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow 
from  the  top  of  Tirzah :  are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

'  I  knovjr  thee,  O  Shalum ;  thou  art  more  wise  and  happy  than 
any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the  cedars ; 
thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  understandest  the 
influences  of  the  stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasons.  Can 
a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  ?    Disquiet  me 

20  not,  O  Shalum;  let  me  alone  tha^t  I  may  enjoy  those  goodly 
possessions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me  not  by  thy 
enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase  and  multiply;  mayest 
thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade ;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa 
to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement  populous.* 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  she  accepted  of 
a  treat  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills  to  which  Shalum  had  in- 
vited her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  Shalum  five  hundred  antelopes,  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what  most  of  all  recommended  it, 
30  was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidst  the 
wood  of  nightingales.  This  wood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees 
and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing 
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so  many  herds  of  cattJe  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  vnth  soA 
extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  Shalum  wasnovrgrowB 
wealthy  than  Mishpach;  and  therefore  appeared  so  c&irm- 
i  the  eyes  of  Zilpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  refused 
n  marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into 
lountains  he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of  cedar,  and  of 
f  sweet-smelling  wood,  which  reached  above  three  hundred 
ts  in  height :  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh  and 
ves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy  shrub,  and 
ing  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  bb  plantations.  This  was  the 
It-offering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals: 
smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole 
Dtry  with  incense  and  perfume. 


Xro.  50.    mSan  Bn,s  In  England  J   ^-^-«-  ^r-o^  .W  J^^„, ^ 

Moral"^.  ^^j^d  sapientia   dixit. 

Nunquam  aliud  natura,  j^  g^^^  ^.^    ^^^^ 

,.       Vines  ^   -vv^ere  in  this  country  about  a 

When  the  four  J™  V^i^ed  with  the  rabble,   and  followed 

twelvemonth  ago,  l  orce    ^^.^^  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight 

them  a  whole  day  together,.  ^  ^^^ommon.     I  have,  since  their  de- 

of  every  thing  that  ^^  newo  ^  make  many  inquiries  of  their  land- 

parture,  employed  a  triena        ^^   their  manners  and  conversation, 

lord  the  upholsterer  ^^^^"'^^^g  wbich  they  made  in  this  country : 

as  also  concerning  the  ^^^^.   ^xt,  notion  oi  such  strangers,  I  should 

for,  next  to  the  forming  ^'^    j^eas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

be  desirous  of  learning  wha^^     friend  very  inquisitive  about  these 

JO  The  upholsterer,  ^^^^^^  ^  time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 
his  lodgers,  brought  him  so  ^^^^^^^  by  King  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
which  he  assured  him  "^^  poses,  left  behind  by  some  mistake. 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  ^^^ated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very 
These  papers  are  "^^-%^find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
odd  observations,  which  ^^  ^^.^^t  Britain.     I  shall  present  my 

during  their  stay  in  the  ^^  ^^^^  of  them  in  this  paper,  and   may 
reader  with  a  short  spe  ^^  him.  hereafter.     In  the  article  of 

perhaps  communicate  5^^  ^ds,  which  without  doubt  are  meant 
London  are  the  following 

30  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  there   stands   a   huge 

'  On  the  most  rising   P  ^^e  whole  nation  of  which   I   am 

house,  big  enough  to  con  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  k,ng  of  the  Rivers  is 
king.  Our  good  brother  I^he  ^^^^  ^^  that  great  G^^  ,^  ^^^^ 
of  opinion  it  was  made  by  ^^  oranajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations 
it  is  consecrated.  The  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^e  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
believe  that  it  was  create 


^^     &^A  '  ^    Hv  the 

^^l.      ^'^d  moon.    But  for  my  own  part,  ">     ^^ 
Jis^-*    couM  get  of  this  matter,  I  am   aP      -^ 
°°V     i^^us   pile  was   fashioned  into  the  shaP^ 
-^\^^^<ils  and  instruments,  of  which  they  ""^^ 
t5    .       this  country.     It  was  probably  at  *''^,  .  j, 

"^c       *^^^  8^^™  "P^**  *^^  *"?  •'^  ^"^  ''*"'  -    H  of 
^^     ^'^^try  (after  having  cut  it  into  i  t'"       ^ 
bore^     and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains    a 
they  l^ad  wrought  in  it  all  those  beautiful  vaui 

0  -which   it  is  divided  at  this  day.     As  soon  as  tn 
^riously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  _nu  ^^ 
lOSt  have  been  employed  in  chipping  the  o"*^'   .     -^ 
,w  as  stuooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebble;  an^ J^  ^^ 

he«n  out  into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  t^U"^      .^ 
J  bound  about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  ^^ 

when  this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must  na 
lundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion  ^f"^"* 
for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  hav 
C  it  was  designed  for  them  to  pay  their  ^^''°^^^tx.^x 
there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us  thm        ^^ 
)f  this  country  had  formerly  among  them  ^'"f_   ,  ^^ 
for  they  set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacre     , 
ig  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  J  ^o  ^^ 
ny  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their  behavionr  :  t 

man  in  black  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest,  M"^^ 
:er  something  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence ,  ^^^ 
ndemeath  him,  instead  of  payine  their  wof^^'P 
■iace,  they  were  most  of  them  bowir,g  and  curtsymS 
r,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  fast  as  ^  p.^ 

1  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  *"^J1.^ 
b  of  our  language  to  make  themselves  i^*''*'' 
rticniars.  BuJ  we  soon  perceived  these  t«o  ^^^ 
to  one  another,  and  did  not  aiwa.ys  ^^^^f,hem, 
e  could  make  a  shift  to  gather  out  of  o"*  "]  .  ^f 
vas  very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  Km 

^     -^-d^T^M*"""'  --"ed  Whigs;  andhecftett^^j^ 
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and  would  treat   us    as    ill    for  being  foreigners.     Thes 
creatures,  it  seems,    are    born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to 
another,  and  engage  wtien  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  elep 
and  the  rhinoceros.       But   as  we  saw  none  of  either  of  ^ 
species,  we  are  apt  to   think  that  our  guides  deceived  us 
misrepresentations  and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with'  an  ac 
of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

'  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  from  tl 
course  of  our  interpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as  wel 

lo  could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a  v 
what  they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  meanir 
among  ourselves.     The   men  of  the  country  are  very 
and  ingenious  in  handicraft  works,  but  withal  so  very  i< 
we  often  saw  young  lusty  rawboned  fellows  carried  up  a 
the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  por 
are  hired  for  that  service.     Their  dress  is  likewise  very  \ 
for  they  almost  strangle   themselves  about  the  neck, 
their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  to  thi 
occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them  which  our 

20  entirely  free  from.    Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers 
we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  monstrous  b 
which  covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  f 
the  middle  of  their  backs  ;   with  which  they  walk  up  a 
streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  ow 
'  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diversio 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men  of  their  country  : 
a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discov< 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them ; 
that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge  room  lighted  i 

30  ance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  ab« 
to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by 
seems  were  paid  for  it. 

'  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
them,  we  could  only  make  our  remarks  upon  th' 
They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  gre 
the  men  made  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair 
their  own»,  the  women,  who  they  say  have  v 
hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from 
women  look  like  angels,  and  would  be   more 

40  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are 
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their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  fiS'Xir-es ".    J  have 
observed  that  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  ^oon  /  but  when 
they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  v^ry  apt  to  breai 
out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have  seen  a  spot:    j^pon  the  fore- 
head  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in   the  morning.' 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  breeches 
and  petticoats,  and  many  other  curious  observations,  which  I  shall 
reserve  for  another  occasion.     I    cannot  however   conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks^  there 
ID  now  and  then  appears  something  very  reasonable.      I  cannot  like- 
wise forbear  observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of 
the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
abstract  of  the   Indian  journal,    when    we   fancy  the   customs, 
dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant, if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own. — G. 


No.  86.     Chance  Readings  ;  the  *  Children  in  the  Wood';  the  beauty 
of  many  old  English  Ballads^ 

Interdum  speciosa  locis,  morataque  recte 
Fabula  nullius  veneris,   sme   pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblectat  populum,   meliusque  moratur, 
Quam  versus  inopes  rerum,  nugxque  canorae. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  319. 

For  when  the  sentiments   and   diction  please, 
And  all  the  characters  are   wjought  with  ease, 
ITour  play,  though  void  of  beauty,  force  and  art, 
IVlore  strongly  shall  delight,   and  warm  the  heart. 
Then  where  a  lifeless  pomp   of  verse  appears, 
And  with  sonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears. 

Francis. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed  or 
^ntten  paper   upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
^arefhJIy,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their 
^coran.     I   trxust  confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman  in 
^°  "^^^  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into  every  printed  paper  which 
^°^es  in  my  way,  under  whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it 
w    ^  app^^^  5    ^f  r  ^  l""  °^«rtal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and 
^I'^'^itaa^  o^  ^b^«^'  ^"^^^^  to  what  use  his  works  may  sometime 
J^  Otj,er  l>e  applied,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
o>^s  in    ^  P^P^':^^^  ^^^f  <^^-      I  have  lighted  my  pipe  niore  than 
^^^  witl^  t:he  writmgs  of  a  prelate  ;   and  knovTa  friend  of  mine, 


i» 


n 


*°    iteaW*^„  *»*      I-   I'""       of  my  liK    "-     for  ;^*»> 

,hatth.T»'\  „iB»  *''i„pro-'='^ea«e''."'  °""  S«tato.      ?i.' 
litetaW^-    '  „d  great       ^    tto«=        i«^pertinent  humour  of  ^       **"= 

•°  U"l'>  ■"*,»  temper,  <"^itl.    «tj^„t  vte"  I  mter  ,„    h^'^'tj, 
"„  ,11  «"»  °,  deal  of  •="  for   f>''„f  a,  and  ejamLn^j"'  "^oro  i 

*=  "r  oUw  ""''l  a*  f'V-ScE^oa  save  me  >  „<^^  ^h^  W 
j,,e  a"""™..  «te*  ":„  th»  °  -a  not  .eriou,,  when  I  ,  """"te 
p,mted  paP"^,,  «itV.  »^»h»lt  I^  1  „,  ,„  tt,  »  •  acq^to. 
Jlece  tia.  >  »  ...det  *»    go»8  '°h  i.  o.e  of  the  d.rlin.''^''"'  '^ 

j.^,e  '^'^     n  peop^®'     ^e.         ,     coPV  of  nature,  destitute  «<•  .^ 

*'^S°°«»'Tp'»»  »»-Vw  .-» <."">•  P"t.y  t2„S 

^  \ud  otPaW"       „„  -f  !,<..ble  .tapheitj  ia  the  ve„<.  ?"' 
ta"«-    ■""*. """"fof  *=  "OS  polite  «a*t„ith  ,^^^ 

»'•''*     „f  w 


ity 

!,»= 

innocence,  *"  „nceS. '^^  »ed "^  ^ee*  »  »\^  a»"  ^»teS      ^e*"^ 

L.tln  poet,  'f^^jce,  \g<^^  _^„. 

ttal  passage  m  ""   ■    »  ""^    j^.  ^^> 

„  ,  cUld,  fallen  ""»' '  ,ty  ''°v.»'»°M"»n;o 

the  turtles  ttot "»"   ,<.»»    iio.";u"  -""S"*"  ^••«'' 

attempered  with  tUe  ^  -^^^  -"i  ^'^  -^  ot'^^ot  *6        _„  tWS 

cnf/cs  as    -vweXl  as  tbe  !>* 

J°  ^'oa    of     c:>lcl     English  ^ 

'*'atf/ns-  «>*'  them.    1  =»' 

^J^'-er-aJ     of    the  most  >< 

^■s.3*n^i     hvimour. 

s^,    "^-».^*»*     likewise  <* 

/^^'i'&«:^t,     ^ts    he  tasesp 

l>v»t    those  » 


rjj.  o«-»i        ^».y:«<1     genius  c 
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^^^s^  proci^^^^'^s  wbich  have  nothins  *<>  '•^commej^^ 
^^^  ^i^auties  of  nature,  when  tliGy  do  not  know  howt^  ^H.^ 
^ose  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  natu^  ^^^iC^^^ 
^^^  additional  advantages  of  art. — I^  ^>  ^^^ 

^^^ 

^0.120.     On  Instinct;  adaptations  bet^iveen  animai 

natural  arrangements;   affection   of   atnitnals  f^^  J^^^^^ 
reasm  and  instinct  contrasted ;  cas^  qf  the  Jben.  ^i^      ^^^ 

Equidem  credo,  quia   sit    divinitus  ilMs,  ^^ 

Ingenium.  Vjrg.  Geor^    . 

I  think  their  breasts  with  hcav'niy   somIs  insp,v>.         '^S:t 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often   merry  with  ,j^     ^- 
passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry.     J^    ^     ^^ 
me  twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  ^       ^^^^'^     ! 
sitting  an  hour  or  two  together  near   an  hen  and  c|^^^^i-al^^^ 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted  Wi^K^^^^     ^^ 
about  his  house ;  calls  such  a  particular  cock  my  f^^      ^  V©  ^' 
frequently  complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  hav^    ^^^i*it^^  ' 
company  than  himself.  ^^'^re  ^ ' 

I  must  confess  1  am  infinitely  delighted  with  thos^  ^^ 

oi  nature  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country  Hf^  ^  ^^^Cnj  ^ 
reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of  natur^^i^^^  i 
cannot   forbear  recollecting  upon  this   occasion  th^  ^istor 

marks  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  con^    ^^"^eral 
with   what  falls  under  my  own  observation :  the  ar^^^^^g  t] 
providence  drawn  from  the  natural  history  of  auiu^^l^*^ents 
ao  my  opinion  demonstrative.  ^^  bein; 

The   make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  f 
every   other  kind ;    and  yet   there  is  not  the  least  ^^^  ^a 
muscles  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one,  which  do^  ^^m  in 
them  more  proper  for  that  particular  animal's  wav^  ^^^  ""^^ 
any  other  cast  or  texture  of  tbem  would  have  been      ^^  ^^  ^ 

Xhe  most  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are  htst 
the  first  is  a  perpetual   caU  iiP<^»  "^^"^  to  propaeatcx^^^  ^^ 
the  latter  to  preserve  themselves.  *^  ^""^^  their  k 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different  degrees  t.f 
30  descend  from  the   p^^^^t  to  the  young,  so  far  J  ,^^  ^^^^^ 
necessary  for  the  le£,^;-J^^  posterity.     Some  cr^i  tS  , 
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eggs  as  chance  directs  them,  and  think  o£  them  no  farther ;  as  in- 
sects and  several  kinds  of  fish :  others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out 
proper  beds  to  deposit  them  in,  and  there  leave  them  ;  as  the 
serpent,  the  crocodile,  and  ostrich :  others  hatch  their  eggs  and 
tend  the  birth,  till  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself. 

\Vhat  can  we  call  the  principle  -which  directs  every  different 
kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of  its 
nest,  and  directs  all  the  same  species  to  -wrork  after  the  same 
model  ?  It  cannot  be  imitation  ;  for  though  you.  hatch  a  croiv  under 
to  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  o^vn  kind,  the 
nest  it  makes  shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  'with  all 
the  other  nests  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason ;  for 
were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according  to  the  different 
conveniences  that  they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of  weather,  which 
raises  this  genial  warmth  in  animals,  should  cover  the  trees  with 
leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for  their  security  and  conceal- 
ment, and  produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the  support 
20  and  sustenance  of  their  respective  broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  should  be  so 
violent  while  it  lasts,  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified  by  a  very  bar- 
barous experiment:  which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  niy  reader  wiU  pardon    my  men- 
tioning such  an  instance  of  cruelty,  because  there  is   nothing  can 
so  effectually  shew  the  strength  of  that  principle  in  anim^  of 
which  I  am  here  speaiting.     a  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dissec- 
.   30  tions  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the  most  exquisSe  tortTres 
offered  her  one  of  her  young  puppies,  which  she  inuriediaSv  feU 
a  licking,  and  for  the  time  seemed  insensible  of  he^o  oIS  -   oi 
the  removal,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  begS^  T  waili«^ 
sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  ^oLo^H^f 
young  one,  than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments/  ^^"^ 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brute*;  Iq  rv^^^v. 
violent  and  intense  than   in  rational  creatures    ProW^^^^^ 
tak^n  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  troublesome  to  ^^  ^^ 

thaa    it  is  useful  to  the  young;   for  so  soon   ZThVZ^T  ^^^^"^ 
40  lattex-  cease,  the  mother  withdn^ws  her  fondneS,  ^l^^^^^^^ 
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■^o  provide  for  themselves  ;  a»a,  -^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  of^^^.  ^^ 

stance  in  this  part  of  instinct,  w  ^^^  ^.^^^^  i^  ^^^^       ^>X».^''-c»,^ 

may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  i  ^^^  .^  ^irds  thaf  *^^^  P^?" 

of  the  species  requires  it ;  ^  ^^  "(,,;  to  get  their  u^  ^t^^*^*/^  * 
their  young  as  soon  as  they  ^^^  ^^^^  to  the  nest  ^^iK  "^e  ato?** 
continue  to  feed  them  if  t^ey  ^  appear  to  b^  *  ^t-    ^^,  K   J" 

within  a  cage,  or  by  any  o^^^^^e^Ses.  ^^t:  ^>i?>.* 

dition  of  supplying  their  o^«  "J^ed  in  ^n^"*^  *«  ^So  ^«  Co;"* 

This  natural  love  is  not  o**^        ^  at   all  necess^   "^^Urt  ^"^ 

lo  young  to  the  parent,  which   »^        ^  m  reasonably  >"  f^      *i-on,  ., 
tinuance  of  the  species :  nor  '"^       ^js  itself  do^^    ^^ea     **«  co    ^ 
it  rise  in  any  proportion,  as  "    il  jjon  granted  a^"**•^^rt  ^»-es  rf^**"- 
aU  family  affertion,  we  find  protect  ^^nder^^nd  Jl« ,.  ^  ''o^^ 

stowed  are  greater  motives  ta  love  <i^^^  tA    O"^  A  *** 

benefits,  or  life  received.  ^^eotical   men  ^j.  "^U  safei^" 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  f^  .^^^nly  o"«*  PHrt  ^1t,V  ^» 

reason  of  animals,  and  telling  «s  »^      .     ^  faculty.  ^^  ^^^  «"  for  j. 
that  wiU  not  allow  them  the  use  f^       „ces  of  j..  ^»-e/ud,e^« 

Reason    shews  itself  in   all  ^^"'J^nt  buti^^f;  ^. 
20  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a         ^ontinua^^^'at  io,.!'*as  *. 
regards  his  own  preservation,  o*"  *°|^  than  t^^^  of  Sf^^^^^iv 
Animals  in  t^eir  generation  are  ^^^^cahrs,J^^Sof^fP^^i^s 
their  wisdo„»  is  confined  to  ^/^^^^^  bis  i,'  ^^d  Ifcs  ^'l'  bu^ 
narrow  compass.    Take  a  brute  out  or  "st,^  in  a  ^ 

him  wholly  leprived  of  unde«tand.ng.  Us^  ^^  .^J  you  «„*> 

«'S,*^,/>ften  under  observation ;  .  n<^e  that 

,  W'***  v^hat  caution  does  the  hen   pro^c}^ 
'f  T  '^'»ft-equented,and  free  f«>«.  no'f^^^J  disturbance,  ^  '« 
she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  '»«°"°f^  fr^*  «he  can  cover  X^^** 
30  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning  **f  *"  ^'?9lientJy  thattll^  **'' 
n|ay  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  ?    When  s^  ^^J^' ™^"."  P^r^ 
vide  for  h^r  necessary  sustenance,  b^P""^tl,X'd^,  ,","»  f'-o- 
^^^  they  have  tSie  to  cool,  and  ^'^^^i^f^t^eofT'^ 
«tocm«  an  animal?    In  the  summer   you  s^^  ^'.^^J^'Xj''^ 
greater   freedoms,  and  quitting  her   care  f     ^fJ^^^J'^'-^Jf 

chiu  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the  y  Jould 

rr  Th"""!.'"^  '"^'J--'  -'^'.^s^awaybu^^LSTtr 
tnne      When  the  birth  approaches,  with  ho  /,       .      «  the 

40  attention  does  she  help  th'e  chick  to  b«ak  i^  p^JX'"^ 

•n      f      ^ 
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43<5  "^  .      of  the  weather, 

take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  f  ^^^^x^rit  to  ^^^^  ^f 
BToviding  it  proper  nourishment,  and  te  ^^^^  ^^^  "="  „"  A 
nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  "^f '»  "  ^^  its  appea*""*^  '  ^r 
reckoning  the  young  one  does  ^?\J"^  ^th  g*^*'^*"*.  there 
chymical  operation  fould  tiot  be  fo^^^f^  ^bick ;  though  t^e 
diligence,  than  is  seen  in  the  ha'*='^''?«  ^jtely  greater  sagacity 
are  many  other  birds  that  shew  an  mnn  -   -  in- 

aU  the  forementioned  particulars.  ^  this  seeming 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  hen,  ^^^     far  the  pr*>Pff  ^^^t 
^o  genuity  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  «ec^^  j^  without  the  1^ 
of  the  species),  considered  ^  other  res^cts^^^  mistakes  a  piece 
ghmmerings  of  thought  or  common  sens^  manner,  sn 

of  chalk  for  an  e«re  and  sits  upon  it  m  ^^  ^  number  of  those 
insensible  of  any  Screi  or  diminution  m  the  n  ^^^  ^^  of 
f  ^  'e^:  she  do'es'Titinguish  ^-'-X^^:; never  so  di^.-^ 
'"Other  species,  and -when  the  birth  aPP^^.'^ese  circumsumc^. 
«  b'rd,  wiU  cherish  it  for  her  ^^'^ ^'^^d  to  the  subsistence  o 
y'^'^b  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to 
^/e^elforhersS^heisaveryidiot.  mysterious   m 

„  .  ^^'^  ^  not,  in  my  opinion,  a^^*'*'''!^  rises  above  reason, 

an^SlS^-  ^"^^^"""-^  ^"^^""^t  :ait    b:  accounted  fo^  by 

any  n.       '"finitely  short  of  it.       '*■  ^'^fj'^-  time  works  >^%^ 

Sdf'Sr/*'-  -  '-"«^'  ^nfhink\"he  faculty  of  an  inteU^; 

tuai  h»-  ^"^'•»  that  one  cannot  think  it  i  ^.^^  pnncipie 

of  !!'''«•      For  my  own  part  I  look  "PO«/^  explained    by  any 

t '  ^''^tation  in  bodies,  which    is  not   'o  be  ^2,  nor  f«>m  any 

ia^^.^^«ties  inherent  in  the  Wies  themsejve  ,  ^^.^^  ^ 

^tZ:    «i--l^n-m,  but,  »--°*-'^'^3,^  ^^^r^^ion  from  the  first 
io  Afove?      I*>»«osophers,  is  an  immediate  J^P        tures.— L. 
""^^-and  the  divine  energy  acting  m  the  creatur 

^   "^^^    ^nd  of  Henry   More   on    the    moie , 
^^^f-^^i  History  much  required. 

Jovis  omnia  plena.— ViRa.  Eel.  iii-  ^a. 

All  is  full  of  Jove.  i^i^nes 

-As  1^    ^t?.^^  ,«  fh^  cTeat  yard  that  belongs 

.  m^    ,,7^^^  walking  this  morning  m  the  great  y^  ^- __ged  to  see 
'^>^   ^^a^«^,3  ^  J„t^  house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleasea 


the  different  wrfrkings  of  ir^^f,ir,<,t,  in  a  ben  . 

ducks.     The  young,   ^p^a    the    si^ht  of  a  e 

into   It;    while  the    step -mother,    with   a( 

hovered  about  the  borders    of  it,  to- call  fh, 

that  appeared  to  her  so    dang^eT-ous  and  desi 

ferent  principle  which  acted    in    these  differs 

termed  reason,  so,  when   -we    caJi   it  instinct 

■we  have  no  knowledge  of,        "To  me,  as  \  Jin't, 

it  seems  the  immediate    direction    of  Provin 

lo  operation  of  the  Supreme    Being   as  that  „, 

the  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centj^ 

sopher,  quoted  by  Monsieur    Bay-le",  in  fjjs 

on  the  souls  of  brutes,   delivers     the  same  „ 

bolder  form  of  words,  where    he    says,  Dr,^  * 

God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.        'Who  cg^     ' 

seeming  sagacity  in  animals,   ■which   directs   (t  ' 

is  proper  for  them,  and     makes    them  nati,^' 

is  noxious  or  unwholesome  ?       Tully  has  ohs_   ' 

no  sooner  fails  from  its  mother,   but  iminec},-  I^ 

ao  accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.       Dampj^^^  ^} 

us,  that  when  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  ^^  '  "■ 

of  America,  they  never  venture    upon  (he  f^     ^ 

tempting  soever  it  may  appear,    unless  tj,^  '    ° 

marked  by  the  peckings  of  birds,  but  fall  ^^   <■« 

apprehension  where  the  birds    have  been  befo^'"" 

But   notwithstanding   animals     have   notj,,"'^ 

reason,  we  find  in  them  all    the    lower  pa^tj  ^  ''^ 

passions   and  senses,  in    their     greatest  sff^  "U 

And  here  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that  all  h    *" 

30  prey  are  wonderfully  subject    i-O  anger,  majj^^    ^*Sts 

the  other  violent  passions  that  may  aniniatg  L  ^^^ 

their  own  proper  food;  as  those  that  are  if^^.    ^^  i 

themselves,  or  annoying  others,  or  whose  safef,,??'^'^  ^ 

flight,  are  suspicious,  fearful,  and  apprebensiVg  V,  j^*' •^*'' 

see  or  hear;  whilst  others   that   are  of  assjstan     ^'^'" 

have  their  natures  softened  with  something  ^^  ="'' 

and  by  that  means  are  qualified  for  3  domestic  1''*  "" 

the   passions  generaUy  correspond  with  the  n,'*^^' 

We  do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weafc      ^t«  « 

^o  animal  as  a  lamb,  nor  the  meetness  of  a  \^tt^^  ^^ 

ia  a 
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armed  for  battle  and  assault   as  the  lionn.    In  the  same  manner, 

we  find  lYiat  particular    animals  have  a  more   or  less  exquisite 

sharpness  and  sagacity  in  those  particular  senses  which  most  turn 

to  their  advantage,  and  in  which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the 

most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms  with  which 
nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodies  of  several  kinds  of 
animals,  such  as  claws  hoofs  and  horns,  teeth  and  tusks  ataft,  a 

ttey  naturaUy  deSX^T  ***  *^^  *»^  advantage;  because 
in  lambs,  whch  though  ti::r  ^  'T^^^  «'»=»«  ^s  remarkable 
,    ^«eir  foreheads,  before  tf,/fi«i-\     ^^^  ^^o  approach  tn 

''P'cabfe   °f  ,^  •^'•^^"re  which  see^  th  **'  «^en  in  the  ^tt^?f 

fflanv  n  ^^  ^y^t^"-'  o«-  a  cockle        ^^  "»ay,'  says  be,    tt<«^ 

HitCA''  ^  ''•"■'^'^  ^"^s  as  a  man  '  ^'^^l^de  that  it  has  not  sO 
CSJ"°""  'f'  ^  ^'^t  iTe"and  ^"^^^^^  oth  Animals  ;«or 

itself  to  or  fi^m   f^       *"°S  "^o  to  a  i^^**^'^«d  by  theto-  e 

30  placed  it,  and  there  reclff  T*'^'  ^e  ^,f  ^  ^^^^^sation  be  %^  once 
or  foul  water,  as  it  C^''^  *^^  ^^Ux  o^  ^^^^  '^^'ance  ^^cUm 

I  shall  add  to  thtSSo"  ^°"^-  to  u'^'*'"''  ^'^  ^'^  f 

the  learned  Dr.  Mo,^  n   ^k  ^^  ^'^t  of  nl  ^  .  oO*  «f 

another  animal  which  Pr^wn*"'*^^  *t  fr^T*  ^ocke  anot^Stio" '» 

same  time  has  shewn  its  CJ"^"   »»^  w'^'"**^"'  '^^  <l<  l»t 
wrhich  It  seems  chieflv  ^^  .**•*»  in  *»,.   i®"  defeot;,..    ♦^**^f«»'"° 


I 


/ 


^  «      that  natuf 

.     fitted    l*«-^    ^4-  si^**^e^c.«  «"'*  ^'^ihT^t  f>    j^ 
nT^-^^"^  ""^le  of  ^-S  *^^<»     ^?"3»ort  tai,  ^^h^^f  cJa4^  J 

Vat  T>^»^^®     w;«^  ^^^      -^^     *^'       ^i\^  serve,    ^''^f     ^  th      ^w 
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^nff  them  toolt 
books  and  observations.     If  the  several  writeis  atno^&  2^ccoi3Xi\-  of 
each  his  particular  species,   and   gave  us  a  ^^^^^^J!  -^g,  i»xA  a\\i- 
its  original,  birth,  and  education  ;  its  policies,  hostili^^  outward 

ances,  with  the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inv^^ard  »        ^^^  other 
parts,  and  particularly  those  that   distinguish  it  fro  ^eing  i^ 

animals,  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  state    ^^  ^^xe  best 
which  Providence  has  placed  them,  it  would  be  one  ^edound 

services  their  studies  could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  U^ 
to  the  glory  of  the  all-wise  Contriver.  isit^io^^ 

lo  It  is  true  such  a  natural  history,  after  all  the  dis^l  g^^s  and 
the  learned,  would  be  infinitely  short  and  defective.  -r^ixU^^^^' 
deserts  hide  millions  of  animals  from  our  observation,  ^^j^iem^^ 
able  artifices  and  stratagems  are  acted  in  the  howling  ^^\^^^^' 
and  in  the  great  deep,,  that  can  never  come  to  our  ^  ^^  .^hich 
Besides  that  there  are  infinitely  more  species  of  c^^**^^*,e  ^^^^ 
are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with  the  help  oi  ^y^  to 

\ 

SI 

20  a  conclusion  of  the  rest,  that  the    same  variety  of.wJS^     ev^*^ 
goodness    runs   through    the    virhole    creation,  and   P^^^jgtei*^^ 
creature  in  a  condition  to  provide   for  its  safety  and  s^^^ 
in  its  proper  station.  ^    ^^,  in 

TuUy  has  given  us  an  admirable   sketch  of  natural  biS  ^  ^j,at 
his  second  book  concerning  the   Natiare   of  the  Gods;  ^!J^5  the 
in  a  style  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it         ^u^^ 
subject  above  raillery  and  ridicule,  wtiich  frequently  ^^^^  %in^^ 
observations  when  they  pass  througli   the  hands  of  a^ 
writer. 

0  ^'' 

J!ro.2a7.    TheL^^.Uap;  lett^^  yy.^^  a  physician  '^ 


glasses,  than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  ^^^^  s^tii^^^ 
take  hold  of.  However,  from  the  consideration  of  sU^*^  form 
as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  ^^  ^  an^ 


30      In    my  last  Thursday's   paper  ^    i    ^^^^  oi 

No.  «3:o™i„.afro«  this  selection. 


THE    i:^c>T^:E:JEfs   lea 


called  the  l^over's  Leap,  xvliicti     T     fin  a    has   ^^^^^fA^^ 
attvotig  several  of  my    corresj>oncients.       I    tber    [(^^^ 
t\v\s  leap   v^as  used  to    t>e     taken    fj-om   a  prc^/w^^rg.    ^  i^ 
This  Leucas  was  formerly  a    j>ax-t:    of  Acarnania,  A^  X.        ^>^ 
it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,    -wlxiclx  tine  sea  has  by  f<^  ^ 

overflowed  and  washed  a^wa>r  ;  so  that  at  P^e^^^  "^s^^^^^-^ 
divided  from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  islancf  -^iS"^^^  ^T" 
sea.    The  promontory  ojf  tlxis  island,  fro/n  whence  ft^  ^^^^^ 

his  leap, -was  formerly  called   I^eucate.,      Ifthere^^   ^^    ^.^^ 
lo  to  know  both  the  island    and    tlie  promontory  by  ^^    ^l      ^^^ 
titles,  he  will  find  in  his    map>    the   ancient  island  of  r^^^^^^^ 
the  name  of  St.  Mauro,  and    thie   ancient  promonto  ^^^^^^^     ^" 
under  the  name  of  the  Gape  of  St.  Mauro.  '^  -^5^^:v       ^>.    ' 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus    far  in   antiquity,  I  must  ^^  ^^c 

Theocritus  in  the  motto   prefixed   to  niypaper  des  ^^^  ^^^^'cai 

his  despairing  shepherds   addressing  t^mself  to  bis  ^^"^^^^^^"'v- 
the  following  manner:    ^I^ts  I    czjuAjat  nvill  become  oj^^^X^^    ^zie^^^ 
that  I  am!  nvill  you  not  hear  me  f    I*  II  tbroqv  off  my  cl       ^^**^*^^^s  aft  ^^ 
a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  4e^.  <zJLihich  is  so  much  freque^^^^^^^^    "      ^^^^tc6 
20  the  fisher-man.     And  though    J   should  escape  cwith  m^  ^'^^'*=^^ ^'^^  ^aAe 
you  <will  be  pleased  <witb   it,        I     shall  leave  it  with  tK^'^^**"«'  ^^^phis 
determine,  whether  the  place  -which  this  shepherd  so    ^        ^r-if '^^^''^ 
points  out  was  not  the    above-mentioned  Leucate       "^^^**t:icl^a  1^ 
some  other  lover's  leap,    which    was  supposed  to  H^  ^^^«:*    at  ieL;t 
same  eflfect.     I  cannot  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters     rt^     ^^^  the 
shepherd  means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he  \?^^^^*^*  ^^at  the 
himself,  since    he   represents    the   issue  of  his  leap     ^^^^"^^  drown 
by  adding,^  That  if  he    should     escape  with  life,  bi^^"^^  doubtful, 
mistress  would  be  pleased   w^ith   it;  which  is,  accckx-,^ -      '^^^s  ^^^ 
30  interpretation,  that  she   M^ould   rejoice  any  way  to     ^  ^^"^K    to  our 
lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her.  *^    ^id  of  a 

After  this  short  prefSace,   L   shall  present  my  reaci^-^^ 

letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this,  subject     XIxj^     -^^^^^  ^ovr^ 

m*»  KxT  o  *>u      .   -  ^'-^i^st  is  sent 

me  Dy  a  physician. 


'Mr.  Spectator, 

'The  lover's  leap,  which  you  mentioned  in  yoxir-  ^  ^  ^x-^  paper, 
was  generally,  I  believe,  a  very  effectual  cure  for  Icz^.^-^  \^  x^ot 
only  for  love,  but  for  all  other  evils.     In  short,  Sir,    X     ^.^^^    ^  ^^aid  Vt 


was  such  a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid    o:^   Iz^^.^  passion 


A 
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..     ting  ^''we  ^^^^^r 
for  Leander.    A  man  is  in  no  danger  of  l^^eafei^^^  ^c^  .^  p^r- 

breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it.  I  know  very  ^^^ .  3^  ^^t  />^^^ 
which  ancient  authors  relate  concerning  this  ^^^  got  J^^  ^^ 
ticular,  that  very  many  persons  who  tried  H  ^  t^^^^gisoti^^to 
with  their  lives  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  mean  ^^^  f  ^^^^i  \^^.^ 
their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  ^o^<>  iti  ^^^ 
give  for  it,  why  may  not  we  suppose  that  tn  ^\y^^ ^t  "^^uri 
which  they  plunged  themselves  had  also  soii\  ^f  S  ^e^  ^^ 
cure?     A  leap  into   the  sea,  or  into  any  cree^     j  ^ ^""^^  c^^^ 

10  very  often  gives   a   new  motion  to  the  spirits,   .^\t^»  %y^^ 
to  the  blood ;   for  which  reason  we  prescribe     ^\>^^  p^^g  ot  ^ 
which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.     I  could  ^^ei^^  V^l^f  VOUr 
tion  out  of  a  very  venerable  author,  in  which  the  *^  ^Xv^       fO^  I 
by  love  is  compared  to  that  which  is  produced  ^"^ ^q2P       ^nf  llflr 
mad  dog.     But  as  this  comparison  is  a  little  to^  ^  -     ^JjC  i^^^ 
paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridi^UiC    ^  l. 

who  has  made  use  of  it,  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  deSirC  ^011  \ 
consider  whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by  these  two  differe^^ 
causes  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be  cured 

2o  by  the  same  means. 

*  I  am.  Sir, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant  and  well-wisher, 

'  <  ^SCULAPItJs/ 


'  Mr.  Spectator, 


iYlR.  SPECTATOR, 

and  mSaLS;.^   tT"L'""M,  'V""'''    "^^  '''"^  ''  7?  ''^'^^ 
man,  after  having  mal^V''  ^f  ^^""^  °^  ^*=  ^  youngJ^^Ue- 

ness,  some   few  ZyTli^o^^^'^  ^  ''^"'^"'^  ^'^^^  "l^^^ 
30  what  part  of  the  worW   youTTo       T''^"^-    ^'^   *^^  ^^  "^^ 
,be  Loir's  Leap,  and  whetSer  P™'"**'^*°'T^  "«s,  whicJ*-  ^'^^  Cltt 
alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  Tost  I  °^!.  "^^  ^°  *°  ^'^  ^Y  1*^'^'^^    ^* 
times  would   find  no   xno^  ^eire?":'  Tv  **^  ^^l  ^^^^^our 
an  smgmg  an  hymn  to  Venu«:       c      v      **^*»g    SUoV  \^  S,  W 
in  Dryden's  Virgil.  "°"^-      ^o  that  I  «,4  ^^^^  ^^4.^. 

"  Ah  !  cruel  heaven     ♦>»   .  ^ 

"•    that   made  no  cure   r 

*  Yoii,.^-  '^^  lo-*^</ 

^  our  disconsolate. 
'  Mister  Spictatxjb.  s^r-^^/^/, 

*  My  heart  is  full  of  W  '^THSnais.  ' 

^^  and  passions  for  M,.,  .  .  .^ . 

^^^.  Gwuufrid,  and 


^o 


i 
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which  is  named  Pe-f^ff^ro  ^^^^^^  forehead  ^^  ^^^tXy  a„d  K  *« 
no  c«te  journey  on  foot*      «P«»^^ie,  tb^^^^^^'neth^^s  »noun><J 

^yself  from  \t.  1  do  des«^e    ^f  ^y  12  le^''/ *^  fc^'^e'^  ,?,$'» 
s/ictatur.if  ishallbecur  a^  t^^  G^^^^  ^vjj^^ays /,*J« 

sea  clear  as  glass,  andfr^^k,  »^  „ar  »»*''*'''  for  /  "^^  'ofe  \^* 
drown,  and  preak  f  ^  °  dy  i»  Iv  P^^^'^l  "^'^^ou:  ,**^  in  cr^f 
afterwards.    Pray  be  spe     '^„  „ay  P  ^^^^  lovi,^  J^*  toss  of  u^** 

haste,  and  it  is  ^^ ':^'Se<^iovS,  ^°"^''  .  pAWxi,  «^^'-'«nd,         '«*«• 
I  remain  -witli  cordial  an  me  to  r  ''^^nkyn  » 

,.,  have  t.«.«8'/  „y  '^^}^  •  ti... 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  JS  »        opi»»°"'the  ^^*5"<'i'''"'«  a^d   l>on 
sober  advice,  and  I  »«»      ,  to  cure  extravagancies  of  this 

Quixote    may  be  as  ^^^f^tiosopbe^'  q^I^^  therefore  publish 
passion,  as  any  of  the  old  pD»       ^  jjttle  we^,^  manuscript,  which 


stood  upon  the  promontory     ^^^  persons  ^j,^  t^ed  the  lover's 

to  be  a  summary  account  ot      ^^  found  m  ij.^    j^g  there  seem  to 

leap,  and  of  the  success  they  n  deviatjo^  ^^m  the  ancient 

be  in  it  some  anachronisms         ggd  mysejf  that  it  is  authentic, 

orthography,  I  am  not  whoUy  s    ^^^  ^f  th^^  Grecian  sophisters, 

and  not  rather  the  production  01      ^^^^^  spurious  works  of  this 

who  have  imposed  upon  the  won  ^^^^^    because   I    know 

nature.    I  speak  this  ^y  way  J^  erudition,  ^bo  would  not 

there  are  several  writers  of  uncoi>^ 
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fsLxl  to  expose  my  ignorance,    if   they    cauglit   me    tripping  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  moment. — G. 


ITo.  239.  Bifferent  methods  of  I>isput€ztioft ;  Greek  Philosophers; 
the  Schoolmen;  Club  La^zju. ;  the  logie  of  Kings  ;  izrgidng  by  tor- 
ture— by  bribery. 

Bella,  horrida  bella  ! Vuta.  JE,Tk,  vi.  8<5. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  witli-  considering  the  several 

methods  of  managing  a  debate  ^wrhicli  have  obtained  in  the  ivorld. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used   to   dispute,    as   our  ordinary 

people  do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  vrild    logic,,  micultivated  by 

rules  oi  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  He 
would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  till  he  had  con- 
lo  vinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his  opinions  were  wrong. 
This  way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  comer,  seizes  all 
the  passes  through  which  he  can  make  an  escape,,  and  forces  him 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invented  a  great 
variety  of  little  weapons,  called  syllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way 
of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  advances, 
in  the  Aristotehc  you  are  still  denying  and  contradicting  some 
part  or  other  of  ^^^^^^  ^ays.  Socrates,  conquers  you  by  strata- 
gem,  Aristotle  by  force:  the  one  takes  the  tow^  by  Lp,  the 
20  Other  sword  m  hand.  ^         ^* 

The  universities  of  Europe  for  many  years  carried  on  their 
debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that  we  see  the  Tno wledge  <^^ 
several  centu-es  laj^o^  objections  and  answers?  aniS  the 

good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  mmced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of 
distinctions  ^. 

When  our  universities  found  that  there  was  no  enH   ^4^ 
ling  this  way,  they  invented   a  kind  of  ar^^ent    ^Hl^l'^"''^: 
iLducible  to  any  mood  -  figure  in  Aristotle.^Uw^  caSed  thl 
omentum  basiUnufn.  (others  write  it  baciUnum  or  wJ>^       ^     ^^'T 
3or  pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  C^^./^  /t^'^^w^''^'' 
tt^y  were  not  ab/e  to  confute  their  antagonist!  tSt n^ik  JT^"" 
dav^.     It  was   their  method   in    th^ir  paler^icl?  ^^^^        ^'"^ 
to   discharge  their  syllogisms,  and  after^rS^  to  \ttake""th  ^"^ 
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sewestothelr dubs, t^^^^.      T^ JJ^,)  -^rtS\^^?^     "^^l" 
confounded  their  g^'^J^ilita'T.  ^^iU  *-«*^'"  oh^^T**^"^  ^"^  "^ed 
defile,(tomakeuseofa^       n»t«Jj^^an,  »  g^^v^^       >^^^».?,I 

,o  encounter,  for  vjf^^   old    Jj^^    ^^"^S'a -d^r^H^^f  e  ^4^ 
/^.l  have  heard  ^   g  5..^*^'^' f  till  thl^^^^^   ^b  >M 

boast  that,  when  be  p  oj^    .  /^stre'*'  carris^'^  ^Si^l  7a ''°'^>'  o^ 

«„,esat  the  head  «^-Jgd.-^.^fSecti^^^  ^^''^ecf 

Smiglesians"^  half  tue  tli^*'^  _,  far  ^^^fn^^^** 

fbeLelves  for  shelter  mt^^^t  ve^  5^  I  of  Gr^^^      t,^^ 

This  humour,  1  ^^^^T^^P^^  '^ere    *»^1 1  **^to  *^tte«,    *  «*• 
that  author  tells  us,  Tbat^^Pope  ^^^^a  *^^:!tf,>na?^«et^S!f 
of  the  universities  m   f      tbose^^l,  ^^'f  hl^**^J^  i?  ^^m/t/^^ 
Trojans,     ^he  J^^rtaa^^' ^2? ^o  i;? tX^^^^,*  ^i^.^^*- 
the  language  of  the  <jr    Hid  «>*'*  ^fort«»®      .  *U  j^.   *Oe.    Er=^ 
who  undei^tood  it,  t^ey^f  the  ^'^%    bi"»  ^'h   Jf  *«  the  ill^- 
;„s  himself  had.  it.sef'J^o   l^^f/tbeir  '^'^^iC  t>r  Cv^ 


:.us  himself  ha4,  it  .seetns,^^   lai^/tbeir  ^-^tiU^i^'^a,., 
of  a  party  of  Trojans,  ^^^got  to  ^^^ 

and  buffets,  that  he  tie  ^r^^ient  not  ^ 

former,  which  is  «»»«i^'SoUsa»**  **i^  A  certai^'^'^^^^.andcon! 

they  draw  up  an  hundred  »       sW***"**'*.!*  teay  of  ^!™"?  Monarch  « 

vince  one  Another  by  dint  of^        tb^  r^g^'n,  ZT""'' }'"'''  *^- 

^  so  sensible  of  b«  ^^Jj^v,  "'"^Ity  well  k  «,  r.°.^'^'^Ss ; 

^t  upon  his  great  g«°?^{f  ^ove  P»^  fphilr,  ^''^^  **  '^'^  ^W 

Si.  God  be  thanked,  be  «  o      veitb  »  f^'^^Sopher  of  this  kind, 

Weapons,      ^hen  one  has  to  tlet^  «  spying,  who  had  been 

one  should  remember  the  o^       ^„e  J'  J^^  Roman  emperors. 

engaged    in   an  argument  jw    ^^^^  ^jT'^ered  he  would  give 

,o  Upon  his  friend's  teUing  b>^^  visibly  **!  t>etter  of  the  dispute; 

*     tip  the  question,  when  ''^  ^  ^  cotT'^''  ^  o«f  w-^o  "  """'<•/-  <2/- 

J  am  netfer  eubamed,  says  ne, 

m  IfgtoTu  «.  nother  ki»<*  "*  reasoning,  which  may 

I  sbaU  but  just  menUon  ano  ^j^er  which  jg  ^f  equal  force,  in 
be  called  arguing  by  poll  5  *°^  ^g  arguments,  according  to  the 
•ffluch  wagers  are  made  use  or 

celebrated  line  in  Hudibras".  ^naging  a  controversy,  is  that 

But  the  most  notable  way  or         f^pe,    fjjjg  ^  a  method   of 
■which  we  may  call  arguing  h'  of  with  the  poor  refugees », 

o  reasoning  which  has  been  made  "= 
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and  which  was  so  fashionable  in  our  ayvLotTY  during  the  reign  of 

Q^een  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Monsieur 

Bayle^  it  is  said  the  price  of  wood   -was    raised   in   England,  by 

reason  of  the  executions  that  -were   made    in    Smithfield.      These 

disputants  convince  their  adversaries  -w^itb    a    Sorites  **,  commonly 

called  a  pile  of  faggots.      The   rack    is   also    a    kind   af  syllogism 

wbich  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  and   lias  made  multitudes 

of  converts.     Men  were  formerly  disputed   out   of  their  doubts, 

reconciled  to  truth  by  force  of  reason,  and  won  over  to'  opinions 

ID  by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  had  the  right 

on  their  side  '^  but  this  method-  of  conviction  operated  too  slowly. 

Pain  was  found  to  be    much    more    enlightening    than    reason. 

Every  scruple  was  looked    upon    as    obstinacy,    and    not   to   be 

removed  but  by  several  engines  invented  for  that  pur|>ose.      In  a 

word,  the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  galleys,  dungeons, 

fire   and  faggot,  in   a    dispute,   may   be    looked    ufK>n   as   popish 

refinements  upon  the  old  heathen   logic  ^. 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which  seldom  fails,  though 
it  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that  I  have  last  mentioned. 
20  I  mean,  convincing  a  man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often 
proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  have  been  made  use  of  to 
no  purpose.  A  man  who  ,s  furnished  with  arguments  from  the 
nxint  will  ^^^^;V^^^^^^^^^  «^«ch   sooner    than    one  who 

draws  them  ^^"^^Jf^J^^  philosophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful 
clearer  of  the  understanding ;  ,t  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  '^'^'^'^f'^^^^  itself  to  the  meanest  capa- 

cities;  silenc^^  %^^\"^^^  t^y^TlV  ^'^^  ^^''^^  ^^^^  the  m^ 
obstinate  and  "^^^^^^^^^  of  Macedon  was  a  man   of  most 

30  invincible  %^^^  .^^  ^  "     ^     ^^^^ted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of 
Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators   dumb 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties     ^^^"^  ^urn^. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several  methods   r^i^  ^.^       .- 

as  they  have  prevailed  m  different  ages  of  the  woSd    I  JhlT'"'^' 

suddenly  give  my  ^f^^^^"^^  account  of  the  who]^  Irt' oF^^    mv    "^ 

i^ich  shall  be  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  aJ  ^f J^  '"^  ' 

and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  appeared  against  iL^l^^l^ ^^^^ 


t>orlz>/  orators. 

natural  to    ^'^"''1:^^^^  ^> 

Ho.  247.    JLbetoric   comes    n^         ^^   Gosstps ;   the    Co^         -_ 

the  Scolds;   the    (^"^.'^aJency.  *^*S"''"-- Z 

causes  of  this  ^-''''f"'f^^ro.  /^«  '^^  ''   '^ 
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Tot/*'    —       .  e  ">» 


wordy   torrent  ihj^^ 
Their  untxr  ^   --._  ^^^^^  that  s 

We  are  told  by  some  a"*'*^^^^!.,  ^^ose  naij^^t^ 
structed  in  eloquence  by  » jS^Tndeed  very  of^     »    ,<>  ^  t^  . 
mistaken,  was  Aspasia.      I   ^^^^  ^^  female  sex.  ^^  .Jo^f  J«J  ^o^ 
that  art  as  the  most  P'-°P%/consider,  whether  ^^  j  ^etf  „^^t 
universities  would  do  well  ^°     professors.  ^^y       «ini  ^^^ 

mi  the  rhetoric-chairs  with  she  P    ^^  ^„e  m^  '^ow^  ^^e 

It  has  been  said  in  the  P*^'^     ^  thing;  but  j^  ^ftt  t 

talk  whole  hours  together  ^^^"^  Xlt  there  are  n^    *>»Ost  ^f/^cou,  . 


laiii.  wuuie  nours  togeu"'--   -»        ♦hat  t»^' .     *lah      "^  K^      "'tlrt 

to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  t"  „  nothit,     ^Y  ^^^  «^ed 

,o  who  can  talk  whole  hours  togetn       ^^^einpore  ^:     ^  i^^j'f  *6e^ 

a  woman  branch  out  into  a  ^^^^j^jae  her  sei^a^^etatf„^*"«^»^ 
the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  ^f^^^toric^  *"*  for  bLlt^n 

a  cWna  cup,  in  all  the  figures  oi  .^  ^urts  q-  =*»*Jg 

Were  women  admitted  to  P^^.^uence  of  «^"*catu~  r 
persuaded  they  would  carry  the  ^^  ^^  ^    ne  bar  to  ore^f  *»» 

heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at^       ^  whi^J«  doubts  tS.  J^f^ 

him  but    be  present  at  thof  J^Z.,  ^  frequently  ^^^ 

among  the  ladL  of  the  British  fisberr  ^  '^  '''^e 

^}^  first  kind  therefore  of  fein^J  ^^  stj^.'^l'.ch  I  shall  tat. 
«o  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employ  ri^g  up  the  passion,- 

a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  S«*^f  *^f.  "  entioo^   had  perhaps  made 
a  greater  proficiency  than  his  above-nien     q^^  ^^^^^^  de 

The  second  kind  of  female  ^'f^'^^nown  \  ^'^  ^^  ^^l    in 
invectives,  and  who  are  cotnOionly  *^    .  '  by  the  name  of  th.. 
Censorious.     The  imagination  and  e'*^"  "*»  of  this  set  of  rheto 
ricians    is   wonderful.     With   what    auea^  ^  invention,   an!i 
copiousness  of  expression,  will  they  eniaiw  „         ^         j^^^       « 
in  the  behaviour  of  another  ?    With  how  xa^^      different  circum 
stances,  and  with  what  variety  of  phases,  ^^  tbey  teU  o^' 
30  the  ame  story?    I  have  known  a»  old  la^y  j^j^^^  ^„  unhao,^ 
marriage  the  subject  of  a  month's  conversation,     she  blamed  tkl 
bnde  m  one  place;  piOed  her  in  another;  laughed  at  her  i^ 
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^ith  her  in  a 
a  third;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  expressing 
fifth;  and  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  e^Yiaosted 

her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having  q^^  ^^  married 
the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  jnade,  told 
pair,  praised  the  wife  for  the  prudent  choice  she  h^  oeople  had 
her  the  unreasonable  reflexions  -which  some  malicio^^  ^-ciuainted. 
cast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  bettef  ^j^erefore 
The  censure  and  approbation  of  this  tind  of  women.  ^^ 
only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to  discourse.  A^d.  >Mider 

10  A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprel*^**  oi^P^^^^^^ 
the  virord  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfectly  ^^^  iptions  of 
in  this  sort  of  eloquence ;  she  launches  out  into  ^^^^^^^ry  dish 
christenings,  runs  divisions  upon  an  head-dress,  kno^^^  ^fxtcrtains 
of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  aO^  .^  ^f  her 
her  company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  th^  ^ 
little  boy  before  he  is  able  to  speak.-  f  female 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kin^  ^^^  bates 
orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger  field  for  discourse,  ^  ^^t,  is 
and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  P    ^^va: 

26  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of  ^^  ^en  of 
she  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obligations  to  aU  ^^e  ^^^j^ 
her  acquaintance ;  sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  l^^^^istress 
she  is  not  merry.  The  coquette  is  in  particular  a  gre^^  ^  seems 
of  that  part  of  oratory  which  is  caUed  action  and  indee^^^pit^ 
to  speak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  as  it  gives  her  an  ^P^^yes  ^^ 
of  stirring  a  limb  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  ^^"^ 
playing  with  her  fan.  ^  "*  «'*  ^jtb 

As  for  news-mongers,  politicians     rr.,-«,;^.    ctnrv-tell^^' acit^' 
other  character  of  that  nature.   whichX^Wrth  t^  ^^^ ;  ^"^ 
30  they  are  as  commonly  found  amone^  *>,=.  X.  *Vie  -stfoU*^ 

which  reason  I  shaU  pass  them  ovef  i^l»  *"  sb^uld 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  «  J.,     **   ..     ^^^^Lrfe^' 

have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utte^^  .*  ''^'^  ^^^  t^ater  Pf  „ot 

tioB  than  men.    1  have  sometimes  fL     ^**  5*^"<=^  fvef  ^tts,'^ 

a  retentive  power,  or  the  facultt^f  «.?"*=****  *^»t  *f%,o^^%pS 

men  have,  but  that  they  are  nece^Vi^'^''^^^  *^^  v  cve^^^tfO"* 

they  think,  and  if  so,  it  would   «S!*^*****  «P«*^  ^^^/^ 

argument  to  the  Cartesians  a   for  th«       ^*  furnish    *t.cir  "t"  tW 

that  the  soul  always  thinks.      But  o    ^^PP^^ing  q^  To?*^Zi>M 

40  the  feir  sex  are  not  altogether  strL      **^«*-al  are  ^' .  di^ 

strangers  to  the  art    ^ 
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imd  concealing  their  tho^S'*^'      endeavoured  to  seels^    ^^Ai 
that  opinion,  and  have  therefore  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,  e,  who    i  J^^^.  *'nqoisk 
better  reason.    In  order  to  »'»  by    the   fi«t  op^^    ^t,    *°*»ie 

lent  anatomist,  has  prottyis^^'^^  examine  ''^'eth^^^*^  *^  exe^^^ 
dissect  a  woman's  tongue,   a«J  jer  it  so  won^i^         t:l^r"«J'  t^ 

not  be  in  it  certain  juices  whicn  .^  may  not   V^WT.^i^ 

or  flippant,  or  whether  the    ^S,  or  whether  th^   t»^     ^  Vo/^^^  ^ 
of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  tbrea  '  .^  ^    ^^ade 

it  some  particular  muscles  ^^^Jf'^or   whether  .^    th^"^   J.   °'  ^n 
sudden  glances  and  vibrations  ,^^^^d    cha«n^,^  ^e    ,      b;r  ^^^    n 
there  may  not  be  certain   undos     .^^^rument  of  ,^n^i^' P^ac^** 
the  head  and  heart,  to  t»^f ^  V "ffluence   "J^^'^^i^jNl^^^  fro^' 
conveying  into  it  a  V^^^V^^u   jiudibrBS  ^'^  Si^       ^Pi^i'^y'  a^^ 
must  I  omit  the  reason  ^JV*=^tb  the  gref  «t  q^**  ^,  ^fe.    ^^^^ 
who  can  talk  on  trifles  ^P^^^^T^^^rse,  which  ru^^'^Qcy  ^^  «>Os^ 
that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race  ^^  L^^^^ly 

lesser  weight  it  carries.  ^  m^y  ^^  .  ^feert  **»e 

Which   of  these  reasons  f^];„an's  t^«"«ht  w.  "^Po^  ,^ 
most  probable,  I  think  the  I^f "       ^ith  a/em^lg  ^  Ve^y  „^  tl»e 
,0  who,  after  some  hours  conversa^o  ^,^j  ^j^    e  orato^^  »««r^l^ 

that  he  believed  her  tongue  ;^^^  ^j,  the  whii^  ..^''e  A^^as  asL^»- 
for  that  it  had  not  a  moment  s  re     ^  ,^^^^0^  "W,!  V'^  awat!f  **' 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  tfe  of  g^^^^ .  ^«e. 

the  foUowing  remarkable  lines.  ^ 

I  think,  quoth  Thomas^^^^  ng„es 

Of  ..pen  leaves  are         ^^  ^ 

And  Ovi<j,  t^  h  i„  the  d^f 'Pf'J^e  of  a?  ^^^/^-r*  «>cu^- 
stance,  teik  us,  That  when  t^e  *ong^ound,  u'^^aut'fiil  female  v^^ 
cut  out,    and  thrown  upon   the   g  could  not  forbear 

30  muttering  even  in  that  posture. 

Compren«mJ?^^^l»^;a5^ 

Abstulit  ense  ftro.     R»*"*  ,  iinnJWi»>'^»  ''"g"*- 
atti';;TUr4"  Cauda . c5,^--; 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  ^  xtiouth,  what  could  ft 
have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  ot  spee^i,^  ^^^^  accomplices 
of  sound  about  it  ?  I  might  here  mention  the  stoiy  of  the  pippin 
M^oman,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  ft  as  fabulous. 
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I  must  confess  that  I  am  so  wonderfully  charmed  with  the 
music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means  dis- 
courage it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of 
several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little  jarrings 
and  dissonances  which  arise  from  angrer,  censoriousness,  gossip- 
ing, and  coquetry.  In  short,  I  would  alw^ays  have  it  tuned  by 
good  nature,  truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity. C 
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No.  261.     On  Courtship  and  Marrictge  ;   long  engagements  ;  grounds 
of  choice;  happiness  arising  yrom  a  'vir^tuotis  tnarrUige. 

Tdfios  y^p  &y0pdnroiaiv  cv/craior^    iecucou, Frag.  Vet.  Poet. 

Wedlock's  an  ill  men  eagerly    eixibrace. 

My  father,  whom   I    mentioned    in    my   first .  speculation,    and 
whom  I  must  always  name  with  honour   and  gratitude,  has  very 
frequently  talked  to  me  upon  the   subject  of  inarriage.      I  was  in 
—  younger  years  engaged,  partly   by   his   advice,    and  partly  by 
own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a  person  who  had  a  great 
1  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  approaches    seem  to  have 
_,  aversion  to  me ;  but    as  my  natural  tacitur^iity  hindered  me 
from  shewing  myself  to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  degrees  began 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  and    being   resolved    to 
regard  ^lent  more  than  any  thing  else   in  the  pereons  who  made 
their  ^PPl^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^"^ed  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who 

happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts 
.o     This  "Hlucky  accident    has    given    me    an   aversion    to  pretty 
fellows  ever  since,  and  discouraged  me  from   trying   my  fcSiune 
with  the  fair  sex.     The   observations  which    I  madJ^  iTZi.^/^^^ 
juncture,  and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  receded   J^h/  T"' 
from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned,  have  p^^^^  %T 

lowing  essay  upon  love  and  marriage.  produced  the  fol- 

The  pleasantest  part  of   a  man's   life  iq   cr««^     n      ^,_ 
passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  be  sfn™     '^  J^^^*    "^^'^^^ 
Lloved  kind  with  discretion.    L^e,  ^^tV^aZ^L^^^'^.f^^^y 
potions  of  the  soul  rise  m  the  pursuit.  ^'         "*^  pleasmg 

?o        It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  1«^»  * 
'^„ist«ss  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  S  ^^'^"*'^«  .^'^ 
tft^n  for  one  ^ho  loves  ^ith  the  neatest   WoW     ''^^^^''^' 
h35  ten  thousand  ^nefs,  impatiences,  and  resentmSS;,  tSt"render 
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■^  man  unamiable  in  the  e-y^-*"  figure,  gives  him  fears,    J^\_ 
solicite;  besides  tliat  it  sinks  ^^^^^^i  makes  him  »PPea».  ^Xi^'^Os  j,^ 
sions,andpoomessofspirit,a»  J  himself.  *'^i„r''- 

-sphere  he  has  a  mind  to  '•e*=?"*^ound    most  with   l^^^  *cu^oq5 

Those  marriages  generally   a  courts«»»P-       ^       ^ 

stancy  that  are  preceded   t>y    *  „gth  before  ««mag^*^;^      ^  -^oq^ 
should  strike  r«ot,  and  gather  strengi:  ^X^^^^  ?^^'o^ 

on  it.    A  long  course  of  hopes  ^^^^^ness  of  the  p^^^h^  f}tt^^ 
our  minds,  and  habituates  us  *^  *  importance  to  ^^     ^^       Jt/ea  ,- 

ro  There  i^  nothing  of  so  ^fV'Zrs^^^^^  Sf  '»f^  ;  ^,  tC""^**. 
qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  J^^^ble,  *»«*  '^"f "»  ^L*^e>  !  ^*^<t 
only  make  our  present  state  agr  choice  is  lej^  j^*©!^.  ««>  Oot 

happiness  to  aU  Lrnity.     ^^^S^an   «^^*"l*i»4^  <W?'»^  «U,- 
chief  point  under  consideration  turn  «i^  U^    "f  tf,e  i? '*e 

chuse  for  themselves,  their  thougn^^  first  woul^*'o„  tfte  ^"^es 
They  have  both  their  «asons.  ^^^  P^rty  wh^Pfocu^/^'^Q. 

conveniences  and  pleasures  of  lite       ^^^  that  th^   «  *'»terJL'"^'»y       * 
espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  m^y   ^d  advantagj^eajfi,  ^' **ey 
friend  will  turn  to  their  own  *^^L^uaI  feast.  «^-     ^e  ot^^'^ 
ao  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  P^^  ^^^  breeds  a  c    ***°<1  DeiT*^ 
does  not  only  raise,  but  continue  lov  ,^^  p^^,  ^^^  ^ec^et  pj^^^ 
and  complacency  in  the  beholde^  ^^^  strang^^fe  o^  ^       «i^ 
in  countenance  both  among  "'^"tlautiful  racg  !?  *"<*  «eneraii^ 
fills  the  fa,nily  with  a  healthy  ^''^.J^Leeable  i,,  ^  children.    ^5" 
I  should  p^^fer  a  woman  t^at  ^  ag       ^  celeu  »»/ «^  eye,  an^ 
not  deformed  in  that  of  the  worW,  t  O^^ted  beauty.     ,^ 

you  marry  one  remarkably  ^^"^^'Joper  t^^  have  a  violent 
passion  for  her,  or  you  have  not  tne  k  .^  -^g  of  her  channs  • 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  Ocj^^  that  it  will  b^ 

30  irobittered  ^jth  fears  and  P'-eJ"*''!^*  per  wili 

Good  nature  and  evenness  of  ten  y  i    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

companion  for  life;  virtue  and  «^*^  .  ^bgnrt      agreeable  friend - 

love  and  constancy  a  good  wife  ^J"  J^      ^^  ^*     Where  we  meet 

one  person  with  aU  these  accofflplfehn"        ,  i^^  g^^  ^^^  hundred 

without  any  one  of  them.    The  world.  """^Withstanding,  is  more 

intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all  tne  showy  parts  of  life  • 

we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  our  proper 

interests ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  jj  j^  ^^^  ^f  the  ^^^^ 

unaccountable  passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 

40  pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  really  to  make 

iZ    sr   ^ 
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ourselves  so.    Of  aU  disparities   that  in  »-«<>- ^^^^.^^  cot 
unhappy  marriages,  yet  scarce  enters  into  °"',f  ;"2^*^„equaUy 
tract\nK   of  them.     Several    that  are    m  this  respect   ^^^l    J 
^Slnd  uneasy  for  life,  with  a  person  of  a  particu^r  ^^^ 
inieht  have  been  pleased  and  happy  with  a  person  of  a  co^^^J 
^rnotwithstanding  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  vixtuous  and 


laudable  in  their  kind. 


laudable  m  meir  Jtinu.  j,-e^-/»f^in^ 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and  .^'^^fr. J 
in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved,  nor  after  it  ^oo  dim-signte 
lo  and  superficial.  However  perfect  and  accomplished  ^*?^  P^"^ , 
appears  to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemisnes  an  ^ 
imperfections  in  her  humour  upon  a  more  intimate  ^^^^' 
ance,  which  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps  suspected,  rie 
therefore  discretion  and  good-nature  are  to  shew  their  strengtn , 
the  first  will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  vi^hat  is  dis- 
agreeable, the  other  will  raise  in  you  all  the  tenderness  of  com- 
passion and  humanity,  and  by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfec- 
tions into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene   of   our  happiness  and  miseries. 
20  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy ;  an 
a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happy.      A  happy  marriage  has  in  i 
all  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all   the   enjoyments  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  indeed,  all  the  sv^eets  of  life.    Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  passes  on  this  state  of  life.      It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in 
those  who  can  look  doMm  with  scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties 
of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths   of  life  together  in  a  constant 
uniform  course  of  virtue. 

Ko.  343.      Irarumigrations  ;  Jack  Freelowe's  Letter^ 

Errat,   et   illinc 
Hue  venit,    hinc   illuc,  et   quoslibet  occupat  artus 
Spintus :  eque   feris  humana   in   corpora  transit, 
Inque  feras   noster. 

Pythag.  ap.  Ovid.  Metam.  xv,  165. 

,.  I    ^?"  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  shew  upon  occasion  all  the  little 

30  learnmgr  he  has  picked  up,,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club,  that  be 

thought    there  might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmigration 

of  souls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  believed  in  that 
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doctrine  to  this  day.  *Sir  Paul  RycautV  says  he,  'gives  u 
account  of  several  well-disposed  3Vlahometans  tliat  purchase  f ^" 
freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  canfme&  to  a  cage,  and  tfi- 
they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  here  by  ransominc  *^^ 
of  our  countrymen  from  their  C2Lipt\v\ty  at  Algiers.  You  ^^^ 
know,'  says  Will,  « the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  '^^^^ 
animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  disguise,  and  think  them^T^ 
obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  though  un<ier  such  ^^  ^^^ 
circumstances.    They'll  tell  you,'  says  Will,  '  that    the  soul'^^^" 

lo  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the  body  of  a„  ^f  ^ 
nian,  or  of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his  humou^^^'' 
his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.'  '  ^r 

As  J  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  ot  ^^^^^ing^o^, 
in,  Will  told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fejj^^  ^^  a  end 
made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  ^j]  ^^^^.^  ^^'m, 
ness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs.      tTpon  goi^g  to  pay^?^" 
a  visit  one  morning,  he  wrote  a  pretty  epistle   upon  this    h' 
*Jack,'   says  he,   *was  conducted   into    the -parlour,   where  u^' 
diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  ^u.    ^ 

20  was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows ;   till  at  length,  observin  '^^ 
pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  ,5.  ^ 
tress,  in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;    and  upon  her  not  coj^ii'^* 
down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left  it  in  the  wmdow,  and  ^vent 
about  his  business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing  hg^ 
monkey  look  upon  a  pap^r  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up  ^nd 
to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,'  says  Will,  *  whether  it  was  writ  by 
Jack  or  the  monkey.* 


*  Madam, 
30 


*  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  you ;   ^nd 
having  at  present  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me 
I  gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writing' 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.       You  must  know' 
Madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  1  was  an  Indian  Brach- 
man,  and  versed  in    all  those  mysterious   secrets   which  your 
European  philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  our  fraternity.      I  had  so  ingratiated  myself  by  niy  great 
skiU   in  the  occult   sciences  with  a  daemon   whom   i   ^^^  ^^ 
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converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatever  ^  ^hoj 
ask  of  him.     I  desired  that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into  the  Do  ^y 
of  a  brute  creature ;  but  this  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power 
grant  me.     I  then  begged,  that  into  whatever  creature  I  shoui^ 
chance  to  transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  con- 
scious that  I  was  the  same  person  who  lived  in  different  animals. 
This  he  told  me  was  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised 

on  the  word  of  a  daemon  that  he  would  grant  me  what  I  desired. 

From  that  time  forth  I  lived  so  very  unblameably,  that  I  was 
lo  made  president  of  a  college  of  Brachmans,  an  office  which 

discharged  with  great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

*  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body,  and  acted  my 
part  so  very  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first  minister  to  a  prince 
who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  here  lived  in  great 
honour  for  several  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  ot 
the  Brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress  the  people  to 
enrich  my  sovereign :  till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  t^V 
master,  to  recover. his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  throug 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one    day  addressing  mysd* 

20  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

*  Upon  my  next  remove  1  found  myself  in  the  woods,  titvArX  v^^ 
shape  of  a  jackall,  and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  o^  ^Wotv. 
1  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  Ms  time  of 
rousing  and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed  me  in  the 
rear,  and  when  1  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a.  wild  goat,  or  an 
hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself,  would 
now  and  then  throw  me  a  bone  that  was  but  half  picked  for  my 
encouragement ;  but  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  t-wo  or  three 
chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger,  that  I 

30  died  of  it. 

*  In  my  next  transmigration  I  was  again  set  upon  two  legs,  and 
became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ;  but  having  been  guilty  of  great 
extravagances,  and  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife, 
I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head.  I  could 
no  sooner  step  out  of  nfiy  house,  but  I  was  arrested  by  somebody 
or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  1  was  taken  up  and  hurried  into  a 
dungeon,  where  1  died  a  ^^w  months  after. 

*  My  soul  then  entered  mto  a  flying-fish,  and  in  that  state  led  a 
40  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  six  years.     Several  fishes  of 


tt-k    ^  ^^''sued  me  when  I  \n.a_  .^  .  .^vsel^ 

5.1;  J^  I  was  one  day  fly^f  W  I  h^'^ J'  Aock  of  birds  a.^'^.^,  i 
ni-^^'^ed  a  huge  sea-gull  3.  ^  amidst  *«««*  of  English^  ^^ev 
i»f  '^^ad;  uJ„  ^*  ^.    ^^ettine  his  f^'l  ^d  hovering  )«*''  -j    fell 

<  J*"  "istant.  "°»strous  shark,  t^'at  swaUowed  * 

'  «*'»S£^SbS'!s^,^r^^^         to  my  great  surprise,  »;^^^^St 

that  th    ^'""  '^^nt  of  4o«    ''  ^^'^  remembering  how  1  b*  ^vartclot^' 

«'<!  >el/'  ''*°'«  town  crieH^'^^^™-  so  very  sordid  ^^^^^ble  Wt^^ 

^as  ni'^  *o  took  uoo«  ^  ^^^'^  of  «"«•    ^  ^^  *  '^l  xoY^e^'*'' 
rf  '"'tbing  but  st^^      '  !'*'■  ^  l»ad  in  a  manner  starve**^ 

^If  dl^  'fteJar?;^  ^'^^  bone  xvheVi  died.  ,    ^«  fttvd  t^r 

«o  Lj?^'««ed  into  an  1^  ""^^^^  ^'^^"W^d  and  amaze*!*-       ^^  to^Ue 

t  mSf '"'^^''t  a  fi^r^""*"^*-      I  ^"^  heartily  conce*^^^  „^  oXlvev 


therTp     "* '•educed  ^^^         ^  aid  not  know  but  sgi»'^ 
^ei^Sr  ^PP««d^  J^^^5-  ™!*«  if  1  did  not  mend  "^"^  J-'oftces  ^- 
«o  anf   •  ^°^*^<i  me    T,f^  "^^^^^^  S>-eater  diligence  to  *^^-    ^  TXO«*>^^ 

!^'  •"  the  whole  ^     .^^^  generally  looked  upon  as   "tt^  ^aS 

?:°^"-n^  under  i\^r^^»**"'      I  w J  at  last  picked      ^^»  ^.t^ve^ 

"I^j^^ur  common  wr^l'tif'**^    had  before 'made  great     depreda^' 

*  then  bettered     JZ 
'"«'•«  the  shape  of  2™^  'Condition  a  little,  and  lived,     a   whole  SUH 
penurious  life   i    1,3^^    J^  J    but  being  tired  with    tlx^     painful  al 
/  <^"  into  the    oth^   ^«^e»-gone  in  my  two  last    tr ^xismiKratioi 
^^^Jed  a  party  to  ^1,  "^'^'"^'^e*  and  t^ned  drone  ^    r    nP  d 

^y  the  swarm  wSoh^"*^^'"    *"   '^•^^'  *«  ^^'"^  r2o4i        ^^  ^       1 
3°  dead  upon  the  7j^^t         '^^^^'^^^^  it,  that  we  wer«  ^J^^<i  ^  ^'"^ 
'I  mieht   t*.ii  ^"^*>^Qst  of  us  I< 

through-  ho«.T        ''**'*     ^^     many  other    trans«^- 

Chnstmas  holidays  by  a  yo«n^  Sck-a^nan   *^^s    I    ^J^^^"""'  '^  *"" 
l>«new  gun  upon  me.  ''  ""P*^'  ^Kq.  ^^^s  shot  in  t 

'But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  "^'^Oiild  needs  t 

remnd  you  of  the    young   beau  who  maL^^^^*> 
years  smce.      You    may  remember,  Madar^   ^'^^A^^,    ^"^^^Res  of  life, 
40 danced,  and  axxng,  and   played  a  thousand^*.  **Ci.,^*^*=»     you  about 

*^^^^         ^^  masked,  s 
^'^^  ^ain  you ;  J 
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how  he  was  at    last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he  got  under  your 

window  one  night  in  a  serenade.     I  was  that  unfortunate  young 

fellow,  whom    you  were  then  so  cruel   to.     Not  long  after  my 

shifting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in  -Ethiopia, 

^vhere  1  lived  in  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a 

servant  of  the  English  factory  ^  and  sent  over  into  Great  Britain: 

I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came  into  your  hands.    You  see, 

Madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  had  me  in  a  cham : 

am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you  often  be- 

lo  stow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses  v^^hich  I  would  have  given 

the  world  for,  when  I  was  a  man.      I  hope  this  discovery  of  my 

person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvantage,  but  that  you  will  still 

continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 

*  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

<  Pugg/ 

'P.S.. — I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out  of  my 
^ay :  for,  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  my 
rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap  as 
he  won't  like.'-L. 


^O.  4TS.        On  Ad^vice ;  it  is  qftener  asked  than  taken ;  Letter  from 


Quae  res  in  se  neque  consilium   neqoe  modum 
-■riabet  ullum,  earn  consilio  regere  non   potes.  'T^' 

^°wh^'  ^^  ^'^     ^^^  observation,  which  has  been  made  of  politicians 
wno  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  sovereign,  than 
promote    his   real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counsels 
to  h,s  inclinations,  and  advise   him  to   such  actions  only  as  his 
fieart  is  natxirally  set  upon.     The  privy-councillor  of  one  in  love 
must  obsex-^e  the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the  friend- 
ship of  tlie    person  who  desires  his  advice.      I  have  known  several 
odd    cases      of  this   nature.      Hipparchus  was  going  to  marry  a 
common    wc>man,  but  being  resolved  to   do  nothing  without  the 
advice  ^^.J^^%^"^;^^,JJ?»ander,  he  consulted  him  upon  theocca- 
30  s,on.       i>hilander  told  him    his   mind  freely,  and  represented  his 
mistress  ^^ ^'^^^^^^    strong  colours,  that  the  next  morning  he 
received  ^   ^^^"^"f  {^^  ^^s  pains,  and  before  twelve  o'clock  was 
run  thro««fa  the  bod^  by  the  xnan  who  had  Sd  his  advice. 


^j^e  H'^e  occasion ;  she  desired    X_^ 

reUa^««<"^^'^'T^or»^*-^^lo  oblige  her,  told  with  great  r^^^^»s 
At!  give  her  oPV'eoTxiH*'  f^  ««  *'"^  "^  ^''^  '"'^'  worthless  -:^^- 
i^  to  her.  ^^Z^oxx  *»»"lter  she  was  to  exjiect,  ^fKe^aT^T^- 
l^t  she  look-^^^5  <^^"''  £d  been  privately  married  tc^  ^^ 
r^a  foreseeing  ^*^f^-t  sto^  *\-  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldoT»x  ;^5>» 
'"itt^o"'^^'  ^be  t^*^r  .redding  clothes.  ^»>^»^tx^^^« 
Sv-  itlS^as V;^?^--'s  sa.e,she  sends  a  C^.^-^  '-^^.-^^^ 

*^t\^t  o'^  «=^°'*'^'  orings  and  motives  that  jet    ^^^ 

w  Sends.  ^     secret  spr>J^      ^^„  askmg    ^^^Pl« 

'^  '"  ,';;?iSk  into  tl-^^^^sio««f  ^fi  U  opon  it  to  be  norv^  ^^io^ 
Ion  these  «>*^a  *«  ^^'^f 'keeping  a  s«<=^et  >vhich  is  s^^  ^He 
'■^  't^hev  never  i«*^fpable  ''^  teU  be-  confident  that  sH^^  A^e,^ 

P'1^  iied  in  a  ^*^!i«cb  »«  ^^Vn ^  case  of  so   «uch  ^i^^V^,  >^ 
*°  ^   ^^  dv^etts  so  ^  to  do  in  a        thousand  pounds    -^^H^* 

^^L.  «o  into  every  ^^^j^e  l^fj^'    ^f  five  tW3,„d  a  y^l^_  **,a^^ 
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W°  . 

A>tnale  scribe,  who, 
which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable  young  ^^^^^  ^^  far,  that 
by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have  carne  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice  ;  but  as  '  '«'*'"^  "  ^^^  for  wisdom, 
will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  '  ^*»*':^^'  blic  without  re- 
I  shall  only  communicate   the    letter  to    the  public,  wii 

turning  any  answer  to  it. 

'Now,  Sir,  the  thing 'is  this  :    Mr.  Shapely  is  the  Pf^^^^^^f*  f^^Vf" 

man  about  town.     He  is  very  tall,  but   not  too  tall  neitner. 

lo  dances  like  an  angel.    His  mouth  is  made,  I  don't  know  now,  ou 

it  is  the  prettiest  that   I   ever   savj^   in    my    life,      ^e    is    a*way 

laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite   deal   of  wit.      If  you  did  but  see 

how  he  roUs  his  stocking  !      He  has  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  ana 

I  am  sure,  if  you  saw  him,  you  would   like   him.      He  is  a  very 

good  scholar,  and  can  talk   Latin    as  fast  as  English.      I  wi^  you 

could  but    see  him   dance.      Now    you    must    understand    poor 

Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate  ;   but  how  can  he  help  that,  you  know  ? 

And  yet  my  friends  are  so   unreasonable  as  to  be  always  teazmg 

me  about  him,  because    he    has   no  estate ;     but    I   am    sure    he 

20  has  that  that  is  better  than   an   estate ;   for   he   is  a  good-natured, 

ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man  ;   and  I  am 

obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saiv  him.      I  forgot  to 

tell  you,  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then 

as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.   And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable 

that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.     I  have  a  good  portion 

which  they  cannot  hinder  me   of,  and  I  shall    be  fourteen  on  the 

29th  day  of  August  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  settle  in  the 

world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  IMr.  Shapely.      But  every  body  I 

advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shapely's  enemy.      I  desire  therefore 

30  you  will  give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;   and 

if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved  to   follow  it.      I  heartily  wish 

you  covdd  see  him  dance,  and  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*Ue  ioves  your  Spectators  mightily.' c.  *  B    D  ' 


"^^it  W^^lj^jr'"'"  -"^'^^'^'"^  ■^-^'«  --^  Composition,  Tom 

I.acidus    ordo. — Hon, 

Among,  xtiy  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  public,  there  are 


thena^ecfS;.  A.  for  ^^^^f^^t  X^r^^-'^'o- Xl  ^b? 
the  discouree  Id  my  x"*"*^  ^f'^f^  I  set  Z  *''°'e  schemr  " 
other  kind  of  writing,  it  ^  sufficient  tfi„ /f"  *<-  paper.  I„ 
on  a  subject,  without  troublm?  "lyse/f  („  "^"^  severaJ  thoug 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  ouf  ^f  on^  ""^  '"  *" 
disposed  under  their  proper  heads.  Senec  ^  ^''*'>^'".  and 
are  patterns  for  writing  in  this  Jast  kind,  as  -j?  ^"'^  Montaif 
lo  excel  in  the  other.  When  J  read  an  author  of  "^'^  ^""^  Aristo 
witliout  method,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  tha?^"'"^  ^'"'  ^'' 
great  many  noble  objects,  rising  among  orje  ^^"""ds  with 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  ^  another,  in  t: 
discourse,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  ca  ^*^  ^  methodic 
its  several  centres,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  y**  P'^^  myself 
that  are  struck  from  them.  You  may  ramble  j  ^  ''"^  ^"^  wall 
day  together,  and  every  moment  discover  sorn  *^^  ""^  ^  "'"*' 
that  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  dorje  *'"'''&  or  othe 
a  confused  imperfect  notion  of  the  place;  j^  1^''"'  """  '■are  bu 
lo  commands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  yoy  Other  your  ey, 

as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory.  "<=h  ah  idea  of  i(. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method,  are  only  g 
of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often   too^*"^'*'^  '"  "len 
and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their  p^     j    ^  to  be  exact, 
the  reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  strjn'^-^  '"  ''^^P*  before 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  the  work,  both^-"^  'hem. 
writer  and  the  reader.     In  regard  to  the  (jp^.  'I*  |*spect  to  the 
to  bis  invention.     When  a  man  has  planned  hf^  ri'*  '^  ^  ^"^^^^  ''^'P 
a  great  many  thoughts  rising  out  of  every  i,  'scourge,  he  finds 

30  themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subi  U  ^'^  "*"  °^^ 
are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible,  ^^,  '  ^'^  thoughts 
their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  pjappj  .**'^''  discover 
lights,  and  foUow  one  another  in  a  regular  seri«  *l!  "'^'''  ^^^^^ 
are  thrown  together  without  order  and  conTJ  ■  ^^"  ^^^^ 
always  an  obscurity  in  Confusion,  and  the  Lmr^nten  u*" 
would  have  enlightened  the  reader  m  one  p.^  .J  ^f""  '*^' 
perp  exes  him  in  another        ir  ,  the  sam^  discourse, 

bought  ina  methodical    rt-  ^"'J?  ,b1^  «a*on  hkewise  every 
beaufy,  as  the  several  Sg^t'  J'Z  ■  ■"  "'  «^^^^^ 

40  grace  frem  their  disposS^^ '\J^^u!/'^T^  f"'^^  "^" 
*  *'^*On  in  the  picture.    The  advantages  of 
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a  reader  from  a  methodical    discourse,    are    correspondent    wth 

those  of  the  writer.      He    comprehends    everything   easily,   takes 

it  in  with,  pleasure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  m 
writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  nnake  himself  understood. 
I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very 
sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest 
countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which  is  managed 
in  those  schools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first  sentences, 

D  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  skuttle-fish,.that,  when  he  is  unal>le  to  extricate  himself, 
blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes  invisible.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has 
always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  X>ispenjar:yy  ^  bizrren  super- 
flmty  of  twordj^;  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of 
leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  immethodical  disputants 
of  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  Tom  has  read 
enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent  ;    his  knowledge  is  sufficient 

>  to  raise  doubts,  but  npt  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he  has  so 
much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more.  With  these 
qualifications  Tom  sets  up  for  a  free-thinker,  finds  a  great  many 
things  to  blame  m  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  gives 
shrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  another  world.  In 
short,  Puzzle  is  an  atheist   as  mucb    as    his     parts   will    give   him 

?"^^^'  ..^if  ^rj^l  ?  •?''l  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  common  place  topics, 
mto  which  ^^^,7.^^/^^\to^^  the  conversation,  whatever  wa^ 

the  occasion  of  it    though  the  mattex-  in   debate  be  about  Douay 

""l  Z^nllZes^ ^^^"^^^   ^'^'^   ^^^^  ^'^    discourse   runs  upon 

the  unreasonableness    and    bigotry    of    nT-i<-«5i^r-^o«-  t-t.-  \J 

Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  al7those'^^:*"h":^-  le  Ji's^S^" 
himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have  l^or^  %w^ 
-.  «r.np  in  town  whom  Tom  H^^^j  who   nave   more.      There 

'^  "'''' Wm,  .vho  is  acq^°nTed  wtfh  T  "'"*^^  ^  ^^  ^"""^  ^'» 
?-^'«,n«ing  ofiF  the  question    o„T^-  ^«*"^   logic,  when  he  finds 

Te  Xw  ^  thU  to\e  tX'  Sif^S  ts^?  S^*^  ^  '  ^»-*  «>-  ' 
^  ,      I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  Li^  Z  **"*"  P^^^sent  pur- 

SSnphiog,  as  he  thought,  in  tlT^L^^l^?  ^^l"*--  together,  and 


«hen"he  b^s  been  nonplussed  on  ^a  ^^^^T***"!^^  **^  ***®   argxmients. 


In  short.  Dry  is  a  ma«  of  *  "Jl^'oT^^^oHi    .  **^' 

regolar  troops  would   gain  9        a    »iu^^^"'^e«  sxn.„  body^ 
mUttia—C.  ^"^  and  und/scipii 

ITo.  487.    On  DrwOTJ  ;  proo/whic^  'i^Jur^ 

of  the  jottl  on  the  body.  '^■*  "J'tbt  inJepmdt 

Cum  prosfrata  ^^^^^ 
Urget  membr*  quies,  et  jnenj  j^,^  ^^^^ 

Though  there  are  manf  authors  who  have  '"""''        ''^"'■ 

they  have  generally  considered  (hem  ooJy  as  ^*"'*te°  on  drean 

has  already  happened  in  distant  parts  of  the  .(^'"^''^'ations  of  wh 

of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  tim^  ^^H,  or  as  presag 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another   Ij^t         ' 

lo  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  '  ^  dreams  ma 

some  intimation  of  its  independency  on  matte^**  human  soul,  an 

[n  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great*"". 
activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  som  instances  of  tha 
in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  '  ?*"'  which  it  is  noi 
pears  tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labours  Qf  ^^en  the  man  ap. 
part  in  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  u^x,,*''^  ''^)')  th's  active 
organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  j,  ^^"^d.  When  the 
and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pi^^J^^^^^'y  '■eparation^ 
substance  to  which  It  is  united,  the  soul  ex^^t^  .    '^"^  that  spiritual 

20  faculties,  and  contlnues.in  action  t""  her  p^^.^^'^^'f  in  her  several 
to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case  drean,g  j  ^V^  ^Sa'n  qualified 
tions  and  amusements  of  the  soul,  when  sjj  ?_  ''^^  'he  relaxa- 
her  machine;  her  sports  and  recreations^  ^. '^  '^^"^"nibered  of 
chaise  asleep.  ^^  ^^^  *ias  laid  her 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  instanc 
perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  facultj^g  L    ,'''**  ^^'''ty  and 
theysre  disengaged  from  the  body.     l-[,      "the  mind,  when 
reUrded  in  her  operalioas,  when  she  acts  \^      ■    ^'"^ged  and 
companion  that  is  so  heavv  and  unwieldy  i„\  ™''J'"''^t'on  with  a 

10  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  obserye  with  wj,  ^1  ToS  ^"^  '" 
alacrity  she  exerts  herself  The  slow  T  'P"S''"'n«s  and 
meditated  harangues,  ^'^J^7  ^'^."^  'P^-^h  n,.te  unp^e- 
are  but  liUte  acquainted  ^""^"47^!^'^  '"""^'^"  «>»*  they 
the  dull  in  repartees  a^,^'*''-.  ^'^^  f'?/"}:'^"'' in  pleasantries, 
^»ld  points  of  wit.     There  is  Dot  a  more 
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.    areams  it  works 
painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ;  yet  m  a        ^^^^  ^^ 
with  that  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sens      ^^^^   ^^^ 
faculty  is  employed.     For  instance,  I   believe  eve  y   ^^^^^ers: 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  ^^^  ^*^^g.  ^ind  is 
in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  t  ^^o^nposi- 

imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  tor 
tions  of  another.  ^  ^^e  B^^^S'^ 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  01  ^^  ^^, 

Medici^,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an  accou  ^^^  ^^^^ 
10  self,  in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts.  ^  ^^^^  of  the 
what  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  siu  ^^^  ligation 
body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  ^^^^^p^ions 
of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  ^^^^^^^  ^y 
do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  ^^^  .^  ^^^^ 
ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  ^^  jgaden 
planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  P^^^^^^  ^Yie  mirth 
planet  in  me.  I  am  no  ways  facetious,  nor  disposed  ^^''^^^pose  a 
and  galliardize  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  1  can  ^^  ^^^^^ 
whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  ^^^'^orf  ^ 
20  myself  awake  at   the  conceits    thereof.     AVere  my  ^^^  ^^ 

faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  ^^^ J^^j^^s ; 
my  dreams ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  chuse  for  n\y    ^^.^cted 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  a  ^^^^^  ^^ 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can  only  ^^^^  ^^ 
our  awakened  souls,  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  t^^*^         the 
passed.— Thus    it    is  observed,  that    men    sometimes, J^F^^gs: 
^our  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above  the    ^^  ^^^ 
for  then  the  soul  beginning  to  be  freed  from  tbe  ligatnen  ^  ^^j^ 
30  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  U* 

\l^  'nortaJity  «.'  passi^^s 

^^e  may  likey^ise  observe  in  the  third  place,  that  th^  J    than 

whe^^  ^^e  mind  ^with  greater  strength  when  we  are  asl^J^ro«s 

en  ^g  ^^^    a-^wake.     Joy  and   sorroiwr   give    us  more      ^^jier. 

De^f^'^^  or  pa^in  or  pleasure    at    this  time,   than  at  if  j,  has 

hinted  -'^  ^/^e^^w-ise,  as  the  excellent  author   above  menti<?^^^edi 

^^hen  '  ^^ '^  -^    ^v'^i'y  particular  manner   heightened  and  ^^j^0  at 


in 


rest.    ^  ^^s     ^^^      ^^e  soul  at  a  time  that   the  body  is  thU^    j^x^t 

tliaueh  '^^  xx:i.^xii*s   experience  will  inform   him  in  this   ^jy  it 

40  differe    ^^  '^  -^r^r-yr    probable    that  this   may    liappen  diffel^^^  t^ 

^onstiti-itaojis.     I  shall  conclude  this  head  with* 
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Mowing  problems,  which  I  sball  leave  to  the  solution  of  niy 
reader.  Supposing  a  man  always  ^appy  in  fajs  dreams,  and 
miserable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally 
divided  between  them,  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  ^r 
miserable?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar 
awake,  and  dreamt  as  consequentially,  ana  m  as  continued  ««. 
broken  schemes  as  he  thinks  when  a^**^^' ^T'l'^f*®'"  •»«  would  be 
in  reality  a  king  or  a  beggar,  or  rather  whether  be  ^ould  not  be 


both? 
10 


There  is  another  circumstance,  ^^f^'  ^rrf*^^'  ^"'^  us  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  '»»«  so«l,^^^.^^^<»  to  wha^  p^^ 
in  dreams :  I  mean  that  innumerable    n  and  variety  of 

ideas  which  then  arise  in  her.     Were  f^^^^'^^^'^^^f^l  ^iZ 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at        ^^^^  ^    ,  what  a  pa,,,, 
ful  soUtude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be  t      ^^^^^        e  soul  sensible 
of  her  being  alone  in  her  sleeping  ^'^^^^  tin,e  ^„.  ^^  n^anner 
that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  tbe  ouJd  hang  very 

heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when  sne  dreams  that  she 
is  in  such  soUtude. 

Semperque  relinqbi  .^^ta  videtur 

Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  »n^oinita 
Ire  viam.— ViRG.  ^n.  iv.  400. 


She  seems  alone 


She  seems  alone  .    ^^y^  unknown 

To  wander  in  her  sleep  througn  w  ^  wn, 

Gnideless  and  dark.— Dryden. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  *^^,'^*^' ,,  l"^^  ^  ^ovld 
here  remark,  is  that  wonderftil  power  in  ^*^f  J^^  f  Producing 
her  own  company  on  these  occasions.  /?; .  ^''^^^^^^s  .^jth 
numberless  beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  ^  "^^^  Wed  into 

,oten  thousand  scenes   of  her  own  raising,      t^nejs  herself  the 
theatre,  the  actore,  and  the  beholder.     This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
saying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  ana   wnich   Plutarch 
ascribes  to  Heraclitus,  '  That  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake,  are 
in  one  common  world ;  but  that  each  of  them,  wnen  he  is  asleep, 
is  in  a  world  of  his  own^.'    The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the 
world  of  nature ;  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world 
that  IS  particular  to  himself.     There  seems  something  in  this 
consideration  that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  ^^^^^^J^^J^^^^' 
tion  in  the  soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  ^f^'^^  J^^^ 

40      I  must  not  omit  that  argynxent  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul. 
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which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian'^,  namely  its  power 
of  divining  in  dreams.     That  several  such  divinations  have  becfl 
made,  none  can  question  who  believes  the  holy  w^ritings,  or  wno 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a   common  historical    faithj  there 
being  innumerable  instances  of  this    nature  in  several  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.     Whether  sucli 
dark  presages,  such  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul  during  this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from 
any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  opera- 

10  tion  of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the 
learned ;— the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have 
never  been  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 
-  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances  is  entirely 
loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body  :  it  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  not 
so  far  sunk  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed 
in  her  operations  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as  when 
she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The  corporeal 
union  is  slackened   enough  to  give  the  mind   more  play.     T^^ 

20  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spnng 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates  mote  \UCOTV- 
cert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments, 
they  are  at  least  strong  intimations  not  only  of  the  excellency  of 
a  human  soul,  but  of  its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they 
do  not  prove,  do  at  least  confirm  those  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  altogether  un- 
answerable.— O. 

No.  495.     The  JenvJ ;  their  numbers ;    their  dispersiem  ;    their  ad- 
herence to  their  R^iig'on, 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrjc  feraci  frondis  in   Algido 
Per  damna.  per  caedes,  ab  ip'so 
pucit  opes  animumque   fcrro. 

HoR.  Od.  iv.  5  7. 

As  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged   to  look  into 

30  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 

pleasure,  as  those  who  have  anything   new  or  extraordinary  in 

their  characters,  or  way^  ^^  ^i^ing.      For  this  reason  I  have  often 


^^*  jeV^^  ^. 


0»^ 


*^Use4  myself  with  speculati-^„„  ni»   *^  '"*''*  **  P«°P'tle«-»*'^*' 
J^^s,  many  of  whom  I  have  tl^t    S  in  «»ost  of  the  cons-d       els. 

^j^'^s  which  I  have  passed  Sl^'iV  ^^^^  <:o^««  "^  '!;Lg  P*te 
J^-V  are.  indeed,  so  dissem^^;-|Vough  all  the  t^adv^vc^^; 

nia^L.  '^'*»'  nations  converse  wh  ot»e  another,  ao^     t^e5  * 

*>»*  litt?'^  """^  '^'^"^  ™  *  sr^^t  building' f;'=^'*ss*«^  ^°  * 

'°  'he  4^;  J  :«'"«d  in  themselves,  are  absolutely  neces  ^^ 

^S^'ffra^e  together.  ^  tr»*=^!  f  N^itU 

^«»-vatSn   r'"t^  "°'  *^^^  ^«^«   *«y  cotntoon  beaten  .    ftvst^^^^^^ 

'-e^ard?' ^  *^^"  consider  t\iis  people  in  three  viev^    ^^A,«^      to 

^Uew   fi'"'^'*"'^^  to   their    religion     and  a^^^^^^^t    f  *^^x*ts.    ^ 
-eioL     ''  "''^'  n-t.,ral  reasons,  and,  secondly,  ^1^*  ^^^^^^co^  *^ 
^ons  rnay  be  assigned  for  tl^ese  three  remarkable  ^^-ffveto       .^ 

Presen*  •'*''^'  ^'"^    looked    upon   by  many  to  ^/  *  ^^a-^-      c  v^etft 
wo^d^^  f  '^^^  ^^'•^    formerly  in  the  land  of  <^'*^^a.e     ^^^^e 
20  und^.        '  considering      the    dreadful  slaughter  ^^Tvs  w 

"nder  some  of  the    Roman    emperors,  which  l^'*^'^.      a.Tvd^^''^  . 

y  the  death  of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  >wa-i^  1,  xi.aergO'^t.  „ 
^^merable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  bave  *V^  ^d.  tT»« 
^urkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations  of  t,Yie  ^^^.^^W-"^ 
Rabbins.  M«^ — ^„_    ^»-_ ^  , u:„i,  Has  soxrrme-titnes 


IDS,  to  express    ^he    great  havoc  which  has   soxrrm^^  ^^3 

made  of  them,  te-U  us,   after  their  usual  manner  of  "h^yipertooic. 
there  were  such    torrents    of   holy  blood  shed  as    ca.-r-x-ie<i  roCK 
an  hundred  yards    in     circumference  above  three    »nExi\es  into  ti 
sea. 

Their  dispersion     is    the    second  remarkable     parties vilar  in  tt 
30  people.    They   s-warm    over    all   the  East,  and    ar-e     fettled  in  tl 
remotest  parts   of    China  ;     they   are  spread  throTag-fc^      i-nost  of  tl 
nations  of   Europe     and    Africa,   and  many  famili^^  f  tl,  m  a 

established  in   the    XVest    Indies :    not  to  mention.  ^  to 

bordering  on    Prester    John's   country",  and    sotx:*^  ^»v-tiole  natio 
the  inner  parts    of  America,    if  we  may  give    ari^  <iiscoverea 

*  "^^y    *ix-t»<lit  to  th 

•own  wnters.  .  *  ^on  ••" 

Their  firm    adherence    to   their  religion   is    ^ 
than  their    nnmhers    and    dispersion,  especially     ^    ^^s    remarka 
pereecuted    or    contemned  o^^*". 't"?  7/*   of      til>Z!^**sidering  ^J 
,0  This  is  likewise  the  more  remarkable,  tf  we  oq.^^^*^    ^liole  earl 
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apostasies  of  this  people  when  they  lived  under  their  kings,  in  the 
land  of  Promise,  and  within  sight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  natural 
reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people, 
I  can,  in  the  first  place,  attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but 
their  constant  employment,  their  abstinence,  their  exemption 
from  wars,  and  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they  look 
on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  married  before 
i;o  twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is 
the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  so 
hard  to  be  accounted  for.     They  were  always  in  rebellions  and 
tumults  while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habi- 
tations in  the  land  of  Promise.    They  have  as  often  been  banished 
out  of  most  other  places  where  they  have  settled,  which  must 
very  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek 
a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.     Besides,  the  whole  people  is 
20  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  profession,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  places  incapable  of  either 
lands  or  ofiices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of  the 
world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their  religion,  had  it 
not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its  constitution :  for  they  are 
to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the  same  inclosure; 
to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  them  out  from  all 
table  conversation,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life' 
30  and,  by  consequence,  excludes  them  from  the  most  probable 
means  of  conversion.  *^ 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars,  we  shall  find  that  their 
numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion    have  fiir 
nished  every  age  and  every  nation  of  the  world  with  the  ^mna^t 
arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  as  thele  ve  '  D^^^^^^^^ 
are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  th7ZTT 
,,  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which'Sn^toTh::'^^^^^ 
confusion..    Their  number  furnishes  us  with  a  siiffl.i^  !    ,    Tr 
,0  .Stnesses  that  attest  the  tmh  of  the  old  bL!  'f  hT^Son 


,p,eads  these  finesses  tbro.JjJ^^-^  testiJ^^^S  to  ^^^i^^^^^^f~ 

^e  should  certainly  have  t      8^^.^^  a«f^  j'^ed  »Pf  *^*>*,      ^ed 
Testament,  that  rel^e^ot^^  ^^^^  1   ok  ^.^  th^  ^*    ^V/f^ 

saviour,  orged  by  Chr^;^^^^^„anyy  ^'^^,, 

the  prophecies  of  tne  oiv.  j   , 
they  pretended  to  foretel.-O. 
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HYMNS. 


No.  441.     Trust  in  God. 


Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Inpavidum  ferient  ruinae. 

HoR.  Od.  in.  3. 


I. 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care: 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

II. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant, 
To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads, 
10  My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads; 

Where  peaceful  rivers^  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landskip  flow. 

III. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 


Though  i«    a   bare  and    ^ 

Through  devioos  lonely       Sgcd  ^^^ 

Thy  bounty  shall  my  f»ai„.?,^  «ray, 

The  barren    wilderness  ^^       °^guile; 

With  sudden  greens  ajj^  AerbT"^' 

And  streams  shall  murmu^  aH      *  *^*"own'd 
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K^O.  463.     Providence. 

Non   ujltata   nee  leoo,-  fe„^ 

Hon.  Od.  ii    , 

When   all  thy  mercies,  O  my  Gr>rt        * 

My   ri^ng  soul  surveys,  ' 

Transported  with  the  view,  I'l^  . 
°  In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  ^ 

O   how  shall  words  with  equal   ^ 

The  gratitude  declare  **^th 

That  glows  within  my  ravish'd   K 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there.    ^**^? 
Thy  Providence  my  life  sustain>j 
And  all  my  wants  redress'd,       ' 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  [^ 

And  hung  upon  the  breast.      * 
To  all  my  weak  complaints  and 
!o  Thy  merey  lent  an  ear,  '^'"'^ 

Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  h^j  , 

To  form  themselves  in  pray^^  '^™''' 
Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  ^', 

Thy  tender  ^^^^  bestow'd, 
Before  my  inf^nj  ^^^^t  conceived 

From  who«,  ^^  comforts  ZvU 
When   m  fh*.      ,.  „.i, 

with  h«d,  ^'■PP«''' "?"»  °f  yo"th 

TW-e  .r„  „'•"  »"P»  '  "». 
io  And  led  ^"^en  """!"'»=  "ft, 

^e  up  to  man. 


lo 


20 
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Through  hidden   dangers,    toils,  and  deaths, 

It  gently  clear'd    my   \?ray. 
And  througli  the   ^IgslsIus  snares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear 'a    than    they. 
When  worn  with  sickness,   oft    hast  thou 

With  health  renew^'d    ixiy  facre. 
And  when  in  sins  and    sorrows   sunk. 

Revived  my  soul    -witli    grace. 
Thy  bounteous  hand    -with   w^orldJy  bJiss 

Has  made  my  cup    rxin   o*er. 
And  in  a  kind  and   faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my    store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand   precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those   gifts   with  joy» 

Through  every  period   of  my  lif^ 

Thy  goodness  1*11  pursue ; 
And  after  death  in  distant   worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and    day  and   night 

Divide  thy  works  no    more, 
^y  ever  grateful  heart,    O  Lord,  • 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity  to   thee 

A  joy£ul  song  I'll  raise  ; 
^or,  oh  !   eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. — C. 


No.  466.     TJbe  Confirmation  of  Faitb. 

.   Qua   ratione  queas  traducere  ieniter  ^evum  • 
Ne   te   semper  inops  agitet  vexetque    cupido  r 
Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utiliuni    spes. 

HoR..  Epist.  i.    18.  97. 

^xSL^"?'^^^  Bein^  has  made  the  best  arguments  for  his  o^vn 
xistence  m  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  earth  ;    and  these 


HYMNS,  ^^^ 

are  arguments  which  a  man  of  sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to, 
who  is  out  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle 
says,  that  should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  converse 
with  works  of  art  and  mechanism,  and  should  afterwards  be 
brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several  glories  of  the 
heaven  and  earth,  he  would  immediately  pronounce  them  the 
works  of  such  a  being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The  psalmist  has 
very  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry  to  this  purpose  in  that  exalted 
strain,  '  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God :  and  the  firma- 
lo  ment  sheweth  his  handy- work.  One  day  telleth  another:  and 
one  night  certifieth  another.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  lan- 
guage :  but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them.  Their  sound  is 
gone  out  into  all  the  lands :  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world.'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of  thinking  furnished 
very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  it  wrought  into 
•the  following  one. 

I. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
20  Their  great  original  proclaim: 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

II. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth: 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
3<^  And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

III. 
^V'hat  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball? 
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What  though  noi*   real   voice    nor   soun4^ 

Amid  their  radiant   orbs    be   founci  ? 

In  reason's  ear  they   all    rejoice. 

And  utter  forth  a   glorious    voice. 

For  ever  singing,    as    they    shine, 

•The  hand  that  made   us    is    divine*' — G.. 


ISTo.  489.     Thanksgi'ving  after  Trcfuel^ 

BaBvppihao  fjieya  aOivos    'Cliec€JLVoTd,'. — Hob*. 
[The  great  might  of  the  deep-flowing  Ocean  stream.] 

♦  *  3K  af  4e  « 

I. 

How  are  thy  servants   blest,    O    Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 
lo  Their  help  Omnipotence.. 

II., 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands   remote 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes   I    pass'd   unhurt 

And  breathed  in  tainted    air.  ' 

rii. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every   soil. 

Made  every  region  please  : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene   seas. 

IV. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly   think 
20  How,  with  affrighted  eyes,  * 

Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended    deen 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  !  ^ 

V. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face. 
And  fear  in  every  heart  : 

When  waves  on  waves,  and   gulfs   on   gulfs 
Overcame  the  pilot's  art.  «^i«s. 


10 


20 


V\WV% 


Whilst   it,^  .*^ooV  ^o\d  otv   -t 

My  ®**^  xii.  .    , 

%S-    -^   "^^^^^  not  slow     t. 
"^«,    tViO^    ^      to  save. 

'^^  I'f 'sacrifice  5ha/i  be .  *  ^  ^\ 

T^y  ^h    if  death  must  .  > 

d  death,  i  c  ^  ^ 

Shall  join  «iy  t/i^^^  ^       ^f^^ 

AiBa«  f  f  naming 


':i>^ 


Wv       *  ^  the  bed  Of  ^  % 
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If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 
And  mercy  may  be  sought, 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks, 
And  trembles  at  the  thought; 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclosed, 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul. 

Oh  how  shall  I  appear.' 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 
lo  Who  does  her  sins  lament. 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my   heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thine  only  Son   has    died 


'  uv    jk.uwvs    Liiiiic:    Kju.Ly    *j\ji.>.     AAd^     ' 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. O, 


NOTES- 


s,„„,  c».  o.ri».  '»  S:J..  D'y«°„  . 

a  bo,  of  twelve  yeei*.  m         ^^^^  "tort'         ^he 
S..  P..V.  Cb...h,.rf:  «  •    ,,„.•■  .looJ  »„  . 

of  clerieal  poUti".    T*",      .J,  Stiee<-  •»  *^  .   it    * 

.„  wh.,  .."^o,  «J  »^  »^  Lu„,  s..."4;„„  , 

Tbe  Orm..  ...  ■•  "•";S.t.»  "  ""   .too"'' 
disqui.itionj  on    P"'""       ,■  ,,  meteb.nt  tetot" 

a™.k  .e„.„  of .» M^t„„.  >»"»":;,  a 

tHo  lim  of  EneU."  "'•     ,«»'  Sir  Roff  .jj,, 

•t™„ee„,.  pope  '^^"i..i„  tb.*.  •"* ',io. 

1.   reported  lo  b»»"^  'j.*   SeeBoswells  J 

<■"-  fo,  .  ,!„„„»■>  t;"*,  .,  Aide,.,."  I"; 
P.*.  1.26.    A   >"•')""..  .tltteo  "I  '";" 

■■"S..»i  .ketJio.  li,  *™  tt  1.  .""J.  f "       „, 

of  .h=  sp.„,„„  «=.>:i?H/,.,™..r...«r;' 

B..hop  HM  „y..    •/ ?„  ,bl,  p.por.  I  -"^Z 
th,  dr.„gb,  .t,h=no.   "        .fs.rt  „I  Rocie't 

Ch„l„  II-.  ,.,„o,it<=   ■'"f ",  k,.     '  „,  Ob  K 
wa.    forty     but    rept"****  V         «  c^ 


g  NOTES.  /\ 

»!,„»  of  several  noted  plays,  »"  .^ '    ^ 
1.16.     Sir  George  Etherege.  author  of  Severn  .      <jc 

of  the  comedy  of  Sir  FopUrtg  Flu»er  broke  h.s  neck  by  ,  ^ 

at  the  close  of  »n  uproarious  d"°»=«"S-*"'"i; '"  '!f  fl  Fleet  Street,  f J 

X.  38.    The  Inner.  Middle,  arxd  Outer  Temples   n  Flee  ^,^ 

property  of  the  famous  order    of  chivalry  which  took  ■«    "         -tfe' 

Temple  of  Solomon,  after  the  suppression  <>f  «»'t  ^^'"P'*"-'";^ /  MjW^  ^^ 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  (afterwards  ot  VJ 
whom  the  two  former  were  leased  to  the  students  of  the  Common  \A\ 
a  devise  which  is  still  in  force. 

P.  6,  1.  4.     Longinus,  a  Qreek  writer  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
is  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  '  On  the  Sublime. 

1.  5.  The  reference  is  to  the  old  law-book,  *  Coke  upon  Littleton/ 
being  the  commentary  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  (reign  of  James  I)  on 
a  treatise  upon  Tenures  by  Judge  Littleton,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. 

P.  8, 1.  25.  The  unfortunate  son  of  Charles  II  and  Lucy  Barlow,  or 
Walters,  had  a  very  handsome  person.  Macaulay  speaks  of  his  *  superficial 
graces,'  and  adds  that  *  even  the  stern  and  pensive  William  relaxed  into  good 
humour  when  his  brilliant  guest  appeared.'      (Hist,  of  England.) 

P.  12,  1. 10.  Hesiod's  WorJts  and  Days,  iiB-  The  passage  describes,  not 
•  the  Golden  Age,'  as  Mr.  Morley  explains  it,  but  the  period  after  the  golden 
age,  when  the  purer  race  had  been  removed  by  Zeus  from  the  earth,  yet  still 
revisited  their  old  haunts  as  blessed  spirits,  *  the  guardians  of  mortal  men,' 
•clothed  in  mist,  going  to  and  fro  everywhere  over  the  earth.* 

•  ^5. 1.  II.     The  second  triumvirate,  formed  between  Octavius,  Antony, 
and  Lepfdus.     See  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

.17,  1.  13.     The  game  at  cards  which  is  immortalized  by  being  intro- 
duced mto  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  .— 

•  Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  Ombre  singly,  to  decide  their  doom, 

P     «        ^"^  *^^"*  ^^^  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come.* 
.  18,  L  13.     Addison  is  probably  glancing  here  at  the  non-juring  divines, 
"Jen  Jike  Hickes,  Brett,  Collier,  and  Dodwell,  whose  learning    their    high 
lurch  and  Tory  friends  were  fond  of  maliciously  extolling  at  the  expense 
'  their  Whig  rivals.     So  Bishop  Burnet  {History  of  His  Own  Times,  Book 
A  speaks    of  the  'pedantry'  by  which    the  preaching  of  the    clergy  of 
e  old  school  was  overrun,  before  the  rise  of  that  intellectual   and  genial 
°tfK  of  inen.  the  Latitudinarian  divines. 
jifj  ''9»  i-  33-     Bishop  Hurd  remarks, — 'The  word  "nature"  is  used  here  a 
cha  \  ^i^^^l^^^^^y-     "«  should  have  said  "  in  the  o^ce,"  or  "  the  quality  of  a 
P/aia.»"    At  the  present  dayVe  should  rather  say  •  in  the  character  of 

It  b^^'   ^'   ^^'     ^*  '*  "^*  ^"**®  ^^^"  ^****  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  meant.     If 
e  Dr.  XS'Icctwood,  the  then  occupant  of  the  see,  the  reference  can  only  be 


\ 


„e   dwti«*   "J.    io  Sixteen   ^'==>>^,  ^^ 

^  .  sm.lU«>»»«'  «°jf!„  ,„d  *«'?'^f  Murtb«'-     appears,  tin  j*!^    i*^'^^,^ 

r„sb.nds  and  wives.  ««»«^f   Self"^   f,r    't.^tUod.  Rect^^  >^  ^"V 
tid,  Three  mote  »P°"  *^„i  „ot  ag».'"'  w   •  W-    ^L*^  5*"   "f  St.  ^*~      ^^    »*e* 

^T  iL  then  bishop  of  S'"  °.oUectio««  °  o«s  as  a  preacher,  ^*^«re 
*"*  ^  fwtr^  a  number  of  ^°"'  ,o,e  fa""!",,  the  preface  oj  *^«'t  i, 
"■"■C'  Ti  t^e*»*  ^''Tt^-'O^'  '%'hJ^r^ons  that  th^  ^J^b/c^' 
P'**      .•  1  itm     He  published  f »!  ^Hou^e  of  ^  gteele  then  rep^  J^oofc 

r  S:^  -"  ""«^  °^  t  r  .       of  St.  Asaph.,  it  ..,,  ^ 

rn£^n.aswriUenin^^Tn-      ,,.,i^oP  o^  ^^^  h, 

Tf  Fleetwood  was  not  me*       ^  „drcd  »^,  ^_  bore  on  the  face  or  th 
Jl^B^eaageMspreaece^^^^^  sTMapH/ and  were  lil.e.3..^t" 

published  in  1708,  s^^^^y  **^e  *Bisbop  of  ^;;^^^  obtained  a  wide  circulation 
?;:t  they  -- -i"^  'U^^^^^^  ^or  his  wit  and  elo^,,  -; 

sideringBevendgeshightep  ^^.^^g^      sfam^^^^         ^^^  passive  obedience, 
/6.    Dr.  Robert  South,  d     ^      chnrchman,  ^^  ^^^.^r  about  taking 

He  was  a  high  Tory  and  a  &^^^,,,^eless  be  ^^^^  ^^„^  j^j^  c^  ,^^^^^S 
and  furious  against  tolerata^  ^^^  Revolution.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ith  the  reserve 
the  oaths  to  William  »**^^bo  bad  ta^«"  *^.  But  Burnet  was  a  bitter 
but  an  ill-natured  div^e.  ^^  ^^^  on  t^^^*  ^  other  side  must  not  be 
of  an  equivocal  sense  ^^  ^^^inst  men  on  ^^^  ^^conciled  it  to  his  con- 
partisan,  and  his  testiino  J^,^^^^evcr  way  3°  .^  succession  to  Cromwell, 
trusted  too  implicitly.  ^  ^^  ^vrear  ^^^^f  ^"^^^^tain  that  these  compliances 
science  and  his  principle  ^.^^  v^iUiam,  it  is  c  ^  whatever,  revenues  he 

Charles  II.  James  II,  and   ^^^^o^sness  nor  ^^^  among  the  poor  ;  and 

were  dictated  neither  hy      ^^^^^^  used  to  ^'^^'  ^^^^kcd  Sherlock's  book  on  ' 
had  he,  with  small  ^^^^^-g  than  once.    He  ^^^  ^.^^^^  controversy 

he  refused  a  bishopric J^^^^th  Tritheism,  and  a  ^   B^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^ 
the  Trinity,  charging  ^^^    ^^^Xi  of  Christ  Churcn.  ^^^^^^.^^  ^lothier.  was 
vras  the  result.    He  wa»    r^iUotson,  the  son  ot  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Archbishop 

•P.  21, 1.  5.  I^i-  ^°  fter  the  Revohition,  on  t  ^^^^^^,s,  once  greatly 
raised  to  the  primacy  ^^  ^^  William  and  Mary-  '^  ^^^  ^^j^s  us  that  when 
Bancroft  to  take  the  oatn       ^^^^  ^^^^  jgj^ding.       y  ^^^^^  ^j^^y  did 

admired,  have  long  ^«f  ^^ \ead  them  by  his  mother, 
a    boy  he  was  forc«^  ^  ^^^^  a  Yorkshire  man. 

liimnogood.  s^^derson  (1587-1662),   \^\^^^  he  ^a^/^°^,'^ 

lb.    Dr.  Robert   Sa^  ^^^  ^.^  j^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^s  that  .^^  ^^,1,,,  than 

Izaak  Walton,  ^^^/^  maintaining  discipline  '^y  ^ 
at  Oxford,  be  aimed  ^ 
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coercion ;  *  i^  ^^  ^^^  ^'■^ig^t-walk  he  met  with  irregular  scholars  absent  from 

\he\i  coWeges  9X  \3ti»^"Versity  hours,  or  disordered   by   drink,  or  in  scandalons 

com^ny,Vve  AU  tiO^     use  his  power  of  punishing  to   an  extremity,  but  did 

M&uaMy  take  t\iett  na.rnes,'  and  when  they  came  to  him  next  morning,  mildly 

leasou  Nwith  Ocieia  orx    the  enormity  of  their  conduct.      At  the  Restoration 

SatvdcTson  -was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  but  held  it  only  two  years. 

Ih.     Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  (1630-1677)  attained   to  eminence  at  Cambridge 

bot\i  as  a  mathematician  and  theologian.      For  ^ve  years  before  his  death 

he  was  Master  of  Trinity  College.     He  is  the   author   of  a  work  on  The 

Supremacy,     His  sermons  were  often    of   enormous    length;    one  charity 

sermon,  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen   of  London,  is  said 

to  have  taken  up  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  delivery. 

Ih.  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  under 
the  Commonwealth,  refused  a  bishopric  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  one 
of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  ejected  from  their  livings  under  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

P-  ai,  I.  32.  *Under  the  name  of  Will  Wimble  is  represented  Mr.  Thomas 
Morecraft,  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet  of  that  name,  who  died  July,  1 741, 
at  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Kildare  in  Ireland.' — I^ote  to  edition  0/1766. 
Morecraft  is  said  to  have  subsisted  a  long  time  on  Addison's  bounty.  The 
character  of  Will  Wimble  has  been  well  compared  to  that  of '  Mr.  Thomas 
Gules,  of  Gule  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Salop,'  described  in  No.  256  of  the 
Tatler.     (Wills.)  ^ 

P-23. 1  23.      'Foiled'  must  here  mean  *  tired  out/  'rendered  helpless'; 
Fr.  qfoler. 

I.  28.  The  quail-pipe  is  a  pipe  with  which  fowlers  used  to  imitate 
the  peculiar  cry  of  the  hen-bird,  in  order  to  allure  quails.  (Latham's  Eng. 
Dictionary.) 

P.  25, 1.35.  Essay  concerning  Human  Understandings  Book  II,  ch. 
xxxiii.  §  10. 

P.  26, 1.  31-       Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Naiura,  iv.  33-84. 
P.  29, 1.  27.       This  paper,  from  first  to  last,  is  in  Addison's  richest  vein 
of  humour. 

P.  32,  J-  15-      '^'*'"   Gymnasticce   apud  Antiquos  .   .  .  JJbri  sex,  by  an 
Italian,  calling  himself  Hieronymus  Mercurins,  who  died  in  1606.  (Morlcy.) 
P.  34»  1-  ^o-      ^^"^  Otway's  tragedy  of  The  Orphan,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 
^35*  i'  ^4-       ^*^«  belief  in  witchcraft  still  holds  its  ground  among  the 
English  rustics,  ^^\  the  legalised  persecution  of  witches  was  dying  out  about 
*he  time  tU»t  Addison  wrote.     Yet  even  in  171 6,  five  years  after  this  paper 
^as  written,  »  ^"•.  ^icks  and  her  daughter,  a  child  of  nine,  were  hanged  at 
^«ntingd(,ra  ^^f  selling  their  souls  to  the  devij,  and  raising  a  storm  by  pulling 
off  their  sto^*^*"^s.  and  making  a  lather  of  soap!  (^Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
^'loted  in  O  J^^^*'^"  ^nfortnaHon  for  the  PeopleSy      One  of  the  worst  stains 
°»» the  merra^^y  ^.        ^ng  Parliament,  and  on  the  fair  fame  of  Puritanism 
generally,  i3    *J»«  ^^^  cruelty  with  which  supposed  witches  were  hunted  out 
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and  put    to    death  in  the  day  of  their  power.     Three  thousand  persons 

are  said  to  have   perished   by  legal  execution  for  witchcraft   during   the 

contitiuance  of  their  sessions,  besides  those  who  were  summarily  murdered 

by  brutal  mobs.      A  wretch  named   Matthew  Hopkins  was  the  chief  of 

the  *  witch-finders  *  at  that  time.     One   of  his  practices   with  his  victims 

agrees  with  that  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  *  He  wrapped  them  in  sheets,  with 

the  great  toes  and  thumbs  tied  together,  and  dragged  them  through  ponds 

or  rivers,  when,  if  they  sank,  it  was   held  as  a  sign  that   the  baptismal 

clement  did  not  reject  them,  and  they  were  cleared;  but  if  they  floated, 

as  they  usually  did  for  a  time,  they  were  then  set  down  as  guilty,  and  ^ 

doomed  I'     In  England,  Scotland,  and  the  North  American  Colonies,  the, 

liorrible  and  bloody  superstitions  connected  with  witchcraft  appear  to  have 

flourished  with  a  peculiar  intensity.    The  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviewer  quotes 

a  writer  as  estimating  the  number  of  persons  put  to  death  for  witchcraft 

in  England  alone,  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the   first  statute  upon 

it  under  Henry  VHI,  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.     (See  the  interesting 

paper  in  Chambers*  Information,  &c.  for  fuller  details.) 

P.  41, 1.3.  The  substance  of  this  sentiment  may  be  found,  expressed 
in  various  ways  and  with  manifold  applications,  in  Plutarch's  treatise  De 
Inimicorum  Utilitate  (On  the  usefulness  of  enemies);  see  in  particular 
p.  91  line  28  of  the  Moralia,  vol.  ii.  (Frankfort,  1620). 

P- 42,  1.  II.  The  Guelfs  were  the  party  in  Italy  that  sided  with 
the  popes  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  German  emperors.  They  took 
their  name  from  the  Guelf  or  Welf  family,  to  which  the  reigning  dukes  of 
Bavaria  belonged  before  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  and  which  was 
m    a   state  of  chronic   antagonism    to  the  Suabian  imperial  house.     The 

Ghibelines — the   imperialist   faction derived   their   name   from    the   little 

Suabian  town  of  Waiblingen,  the  original  seat  of  the  great  Hohenstaufen 
line  of  emperors. 

J-  12.      The  League  for  the  support    of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
founded   by  the  more  zealous  portion   of  the  French  Catholics,  with    the 
Guises  at  their  head,  to  counterapt  the  progress  of  Protestantism,  which 
threatened  to  become  the  religion  of  the  state  under  the  joint  influence    of 
the  weakness  of  Henry  III  and  the  popularity  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

^-  44.  i.  23.  Addison  must  surely  ^^^^  ^^  thinking,  when  he  wrote 
thus,  of  the  case  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  by  a  cabal 
concerted  between  an  ungrateful  court  and  an  intriguing  ministry,  had, 
about  SIX  months  before,  been  I^JT  jnouslv  dismissed  from  the  command  of 
the  army  and  deprived  of  all  h'       T 

I*.  45.  1.  24.  The  phrase  •  hoi  *  ^In  '  to  signify  a  member  of  one's  own. 
I.e.  the  right  party,  had  come ^^  ^.^m  the  civil  war.  •  Honest  men/  says 
Cromwell,  writing  to  the  ParK  "^^  Zr  the  battle  of  Naseby. '  have  served 
you  faithfully  in  this  action  •'''*^^"' 

P.  47.  I.  i;.    Cassandra    Vk  t.*-.r  of  Pria«»  ^^^  °^  '^^^^'  ^*^  *^« 

gift  of  true  prophecy,  but  h^^     ^^""^  •  g  were  fated  never  to  be  believed. 
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P.  48,  1.  16.     Hackney  boat,  like  a  hackney  carriage,  is  one  that  plies  for 
hire.     The  word  liackney  is  from  the  Norman-French  haquenee,  a  nag. 

P.  50,  1.  32.  By  a  *  white  witch '  is  meant  a  person  supposed  to  be 
endowed  like  other  witches  with  supernatural  powers,  but  who  used  them  for 
good  purposes.    Dryden  (quoted  in  Wills'  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley)  writes : — 

*  At  least  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 
And  like  white  witches^  mischievously  good.' 
1.  33.      The   Whig   ministry  had    been    driven    from   power  in    1710, 
so  that  Addison,  who  had  lost  his  post  of  Chief  SecreUiy  for  Ireland,  might 
very  truly  be  regarded  as  a  *  Whig  out  of  place.' 

P.  SSf  1.  9.  *  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  or  Grafs  Inn  Gardens,  were  in 
Charles  IPs  time,  and  the  days  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  a  fashionaWc 
promenade  on  a  summer  evening.'     (Murray's  Modem  London.) 

1.  12.  The  great  Austrian  general  who  shared  .with  Marlborough 
the^glories  of  the  day  of  Blenheim,  and  who  in  his  old  age  gained  the 
splendid  victories  over  the  Turks  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Passarowiti 
(1718). 

1.  17.  So,  too  the  Prince  (who  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Savoy),  iised  to  sign  himself; — *  Eugenio  von  Savoye.' 
Queen  Anne,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  *  made  the  Prince  a  present 
of  a  sword  richly  set  with  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £4,500.*  (Lord 
Stanhope's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.) 

1.  18.  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Epirus,  whose  proper  name  was  George 
Castriot,  was  the  hero  wlio,  at  the  head  of  his  Albanian  mountaineers, 
long  resisted  the  westward  progress  of  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  often  defeated  Arourath  and  Mohammed  II. 

P.  53. 1.  6.  The  mark  (  =  I3«-  4^-)»  ^"g  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
money,  *  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  employed  by  us  only  as 
a  measure  of  value.'  (JEncycl.  Metropolitana.)     •  Thirty  marks  *  =  £20. 

P.  54, 1.  10.  There  is  great  humour  in  this  playful  stroke,  which  is 
levelled  against  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  passed  into  law  by  a 
triutnphant  Tory  majority  in  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1711.  '  1^ 
enacted  that  if  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  any  magistrate  -of  a  Corpora- 
tion, obliged  by  the  [Test]  Acts  of  Charles  II  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
should  during  his  continuance  in  office  attend  any  conventicle  or  religious 
meeting  of  Dissenters,  such  person  should  forfeit  £40,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  prosecutor ;  and  every  person  so  convicted  should  be  disabled  to  hold 
his  office,  and  incapable  of  any  ew^^oyment  in  England.'  (Stanhope's 
Reign  0/ Queen  Anne.) 

1.  18.  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  about  to  return  to 
England  in  November,  1711,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  giving  him  a 
grand  reception  on  his  arrival  jn  London,  and  for  enhancing  the  splendour 
of  the  usual  Protestant  demonstration  on  the  17th  November.  (See  note  to 
P-  96.)  There  was  to  be  a  torch-light  procession,  in  which  effigies  of  the 
Pope,  Nuns,  Friars,  the  Pretender,  etc.,  "^r^^^  ^^  ^  carried  through  the  strcett, 
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and  then  btirnt  on  a  bonfire.  But  the  Government  received  timely  informa- 
tion, and  caused  the  effigies  to  be  seize  at  the  house  where  they  were 
being  prepared  ;  so  that  the  procession  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

1.  28.  So  called  because  written  by  one  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who 
published  it  in  1641,  under  the  title  of  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
England  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  Oovemrnent  unto  the  Death  of 
King  James, 

P-  55»  !•  7-  A  passage  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  respecting  the  estates  as- 
signed to  Queens  of  Persia  to  keep  them  in  dress  and  jewels. 

P-  57f  1-  15.  This  gallant  admiral,  returning  with  his  fleet  to  England  in 
1707,  perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  Scilly  Isles. 

1. 16.  Dr.  Busby  was  head-master  of  Westminster  School  for  fifty-five 
years,  from  1640  to  1695. 

1.  22.     The  chapel  of  St.  Edmund. 

1.  29.  Described  in  Murray's  London  as  an  *  alabaster  statue  of  Elizabeth 
Russell,  of  the  Bedford  family — foolishly  shown  for  many  years  as  the  lady 
"who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle.* 

1.  36.  Edward  I,  returning  victorious  from  Scotland  in  1296,  *  took 
away  with  him  the  coronation-stone  from  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  placed 
it  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  forms  the  seat  of  the  chair  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign.*  (Lewis'  Topogr, 
Diet,  of  Scotland.)  *  The  figure  of  one  of  our  English  kings  without  a  head  * 
is  that  of  Henry  V ;  it  was  of  silver,  and  was  stolen  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

P.  59,  1.  5.  The  Committee,  or  The  Faithful  Irishman,  was  a  comedy 
written  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  soon  after  the  Restoration ;  it  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  monarchical  and  anti-puritanic  in  a  high  degree. 

1.  8.  The  Distressed  Mother  was  a  translation  or  adaptation,  by  Ambrose 
Philips,  of  Racine's  tragedy  of  An^romaque. 

1.  13.  A  class  of  dissolute  young  men,  like  the  *Ebrius  et  petulans  *  of 
Juvenal's  third  Satire,  who  roamed  about  the  streets  of  London  by  night, 
beating  quiet  men,  and  annoying  pretty  women.  *  Several .  dynasties  of 
these  tyrants,*  says  Lord  Macaulay,  *  had,  since  the  Restoration,  domi* 
neered  over  the  streets.*  After  the  Hectors,  Scowrers,  and  others,  *  arose 
the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.' 
(^Hist.  of  England,  ch.  iii.)  Other  names  for  the  'fast  men'  of  their  day 
arc  given  in  Shadwell's  Comedy  of  the  Scowrers,  where  Tope,  an  empty* 
headed  pretender  to  the  character  of  a  real  Scowrer,  says :  *  This  is  nothing ; 
why  I  knew  the  Hectors,  and  before  them  the  Muns,  and  the  Tityre  Tus ; 
they  were  brave  fellows  indeed.' 

P.  60,  I.  7.  In  ^hich  William  III  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Luxemburg, 
in  1692. 

P.  61, 1.  29.     To  '  smoke '  is  to  detect  or  find  out ;  in  this  place,  with  a 

view  oftuming  into  ridicule. 

P-  OS,  1. 8.      The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  TourviUe,  wa» 

I  1 
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defeated  by  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Russell   off  Gape  Ia  VlogQt 

Jo  1692. 

P.  63, 1.  23.    The  want  of  new  churches  in  tne  growing  suburbs  of  London 
had  long  been  felt;  an  address  from  Convocation  on  the   subject  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  in  1 71 1,  and  this  led  to  resolutions   of  the  House  oi 
Commons,  readily  passed   by  the  High    Church  and   Tory   majority,  for 
building  fifty  new  churches  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
1. 32.     That  is„  member  for  the  county. 
P.  69, 1.  2.     This  celebrated  comedy  appeared  in  1693. 
1. 10.     In  Nos.  499  and,  511:  omitted  from  this  selection. 
1.38.     So  Shakspeare,  in  Henry  IV,  speaks  of  a  'sea-coal  fire.'     Lon- 
doners  naturally   so   spoke,  because   all  the  coal  which   they   burnt  was 
brought  up  by  sea  from  Newcastle. 

P.  70, 1.  24.     The  comedy  of  The  Marriage-hater  Matched,  written  by 
Tom  Durfey,  appeared  in  1.692. 

1,  28.     *  Ruelle  *   is  the  passage  between  a  bed  and  the   wall,  and  the 
phrase   *  homme  de  ruelle  *    originated  in  the  practice  of  great  ladies  in 
France,  about  this  time,  receiving  the  visits  of  their  acquaintances  in  bed. 
P.  71, 1.  25.     Hor.  Epod.  2.  69. 

P.  75f  !•  36.  After  the  nomination  of  a  Cardinal,  the  Pope  first  *  shuts 
his  mouth '  in  a  private  consistory.  While  his  mouth  is  shut,  the  cardinal 
elect  can  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the  pontifical  congre- 
gations. Fifteen  days  later,  the  Pope  holds  another  private  consistory,  and 
'opens  his  mouth,*  i.e.  removes  the  disqualification  previously  imposed. 
The  phrase  was  probably  suggested  by  the  vers6  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xv.  5), 
•  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  shall  she  [Wisdom]  open  his  mouth.* 

1.  38.  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that  a  silence  of  five  years*  duration  was 
imposed  by  Pythagoras  on  his  disciples,  and  that  during  this  initiation  they 
were  only  allowed  to  listen ;  after  this  trial  they  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  their  master  for  the  first  time. 


II. 

EDITORIAL  PAPERS. 

P.  78, 1.  15.     Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II,  Introd.  §  14. 

P.  83, 1.  a.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  traveUed  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy  about  the  year  1685,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his 
travels  in  1 687.  Hfe  saw  the  inscription  mentioned  in  the  text  at  Lyons;  it 
was  on  a  lacly  named  Suria  Anthis.  Burnet  {Travels,  p.  3)  conjectures  that 
her  husband  wrote  the  inscription,  and  that  the  words  mean  that  Suria, 
having  become  a  Christian,  had  neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
Olympus. 


NOTES.  ^g^ 

i.  13.  Compare   the    characters    of    ^r.  Cantwell    and   Maw-worm   in 
Cibbcr's  play  of  Tke  Hypocrite,  as  altered  by  Bickerstaffe. 

1.  33.  A  circular  space  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  east  end  of  the  Ser- 
pentine. *  Certain  traces  of  the  Ring,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and 
long  celebrated,  may  be  recognised  by  the  large  trees  somewhat  circularly 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  Park.'     (Murray's  London.) 

P.  85, 1.  15.     By  *  nodding-rplaces  *  arc  meant,  passages  where  some  error 
or  inconsistency  has  crept  into  the  text,  through  weariness  or  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  author.    Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  wrote : — 
•  Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus ; ' 
and  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has : — 

•  Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.* 
P.  86,  1,  7.     Galen  was   a   famous  Greek  medical  writer  and  physician, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

P.  89,  1.  I.  Lucius  AnnKus  Seneca,  the  tutor  and  educator  of  Nero,  and 
at  last  the  victim  to  the  cruelty  and  cupidity  of  his  pupil,  was  the  author  of 
various  celebrated  treatises  on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects. 

Epictetus  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  His  philosophy  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  Dis' 
sertations  of  Arrian,  by  an  Enchiridion  or  Manual,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  sentences  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  Emperor  AureUus,  Gel- 
lius,  and  others. 

P.  89,  I.  36i     Addison,  quoting  probably  from  memory,  does  not  give  the 
lines  quite  exactly.     They  are  in  Waller's  poem  *  On  the  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon's translation  of  Horace  de  Arte  Poetica,'  and  stand  thus : — 
•  Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot.' 
P.  90, 1.  3.     i.e.  expurgated. 

P.  92, 1.38.  'Quaj  genus'  and  *  Ai  in  prassenti*  are  the  opening  words 
of  two  sections  of  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  which,  in  Addison's  time,  was  used 
in  all  English  grammar-schools. 

P.  93»  1-  ^6-  For  an  account  of  these  signatory  letters  see  Introd.  ad.  fin. 
P.  94, 1.  24.  Dr.  William  Alabaster,  a  native  of  Suffolk,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford,  accompanied  the  ^11-fated 
Essex  on  his  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1597.  He  was  famous  for  his  profound 
acquaintance  with  'what  is  termed  cabalistic  learning,  which  consists  in  the 
combination  of  particular  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  by  which  it  is  pretended 
you  can  see  clearly  into  the  sense  of  Scripture.'  (New  General  Biogr.  Diet., 
ed.  by  Hugh  Rose.) 

P.  95*  *•  32.  He  means  the  general  body  of  *  the  wits  '  of  that  age,  whom 
Hobbes  philosophy  had  disposed  to  free-thinking,  and  contact  with  French 
and  Italian  court-manners  to  licentiousness.  The  gayer  portion  of  them 
became  dramatists  (Congreve,  Farqubar,  Wycherley,  &c.),  and  too  often 
-propagated  vice';  while  those  of  graver  temper  (Toland,  Tindal,  Chubby 
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Bolingbrpke,  &c.)  distinguished  themselves,  under  the  general  name  of  D«sts, 
by  attacks  on  Christianity.  ^5 

P.  96. 1.  19.  See  note  to  page  54.     A  long  and  interesting  note 
matter  is  in  Mr.  Wills'  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     It  seems  that  w^  ^^ 

procession  was  an  annual  affair  got  up  by  the  city  of  London  on  tn  ^^  ^ 
November,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession.  It  ^*  ^^  Oi^ 
continued  in  1683,  but  was  revived  five  years  later  on  the  acquit 

seven  bishops.  moti^'^  ^, 

1.  26.  The  Royal  Society,  *  incorporated  with  a  view  to  the  pto  ^  ^^ot^ 
physical  science  in  1663,  arose  out  of  some  scientific  meetings  held  a  ^^^Q\d  * 
in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  President  of  "Wadham  CoUege.      v  ^ 

Manual  of  English  Literature^  p.  258.)  j^VO*^^      -^^^ 

I.  32.  Addison  borrowed  this  simile  from  Swift,  who,  at  the  '^^^c,  ^^^y^g\r 
his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  explains  the  strange  title  at  length  ;  his  worV^  ^  ^^0^ 
out  to  the  wits  as  sailors  throw  a  tub  to  a  whale,   to  divert  ttve^SV 
threatened  onslaught  on  the  crazy  old  ship  of  the  state.  ^-e,  ^*^ 

P.  98, 1.  5.  Some  difficulty  had  arisen  in  adjusting  the  terixis  <?^P  ^  yf}S 
overcome  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself,  about   the  tim^    tb^t 
written,  visited  Paris.  ^  ,ter, 

1.  14.  Richard  Baxter,  a  Presbyterian  divine  and  very  vol«»"^*°*^°^ 
one  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  1662,  died  in  1 69 1.  _        •     ffhc 

1.  28.  This  Stamp  Act  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ordinary  '^^^'^^^^.\^;^. 
time.  Stamp  Duties  were  first  imposed  in  Holland,  in  1624-  Swift, ma  ^^ 
ter  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  dated  August  7,  171 2,  wrote  :  *  NoW^  ^^"^  ^^\t 
half-sheet  pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  Queen;  the  Observatar  **^*'|*^'  ..^ 
Medleys  are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  I^ast  ;  the  JE^af^'^*^'^^^^ 
sick ;  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price.' 

P.  103,1.  10.  Nahum  Tate,  versifier  of  the  Psalms,  t^  whom  Pope 
awarded  the  relative  praise,  when  speaking  of  some  obscure  poetasters,  that 
•  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate,'  was  at  this  time  poet-laureate,  ^"^H  ^■ 
ceeded  Shadwell  in  1692. 

P.  106, 1.  21.  The  reference  is  to  the  preceding    paper.  No-  S^h"^^^ 
by  John  Hughes. 

P.  107, 1.  14,  Herodotus  (i.  84)  relates,  that    a    son   of  Craesas,  ^ho  \a^ 

been  dumb  from  his  birth,  being  with  his  father  after  the  taking  of  Saraisb) 

the  Persians,  and  seeing  a  soldier  raise  his  sword  to  kill  him,  cried  out/ Mm, 

do  not  kill  Croesus  I '     It  is  added  that  this  dumb  son  for  the  rest  of  his  life 

spoke  as  well  as  other  people. 

•  '°°» ^-  3*     The  Mall  is  the  name  which  has  l>een  given  since  the  time 

^r  £    J^*^^  ^^  ^°  ^^®  roadways,  planted  with  trees,  that  border  the  oortb  side 
of  St.  James'  Park. 

cal  'hi-  ^^^  ^'^g^^shtnan  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  IDrake  as  one  of  the  periodic 
point  ff'**'*'"'  written  about  this  time  by  Steele  and  Addison.  It  wts.  in 
^rrfi^r  fK  f  *  *  <^<>"tinuation  of  the  Guardian,  substituted  for  it  by  Steele,  in 
^        tiiat  he  might  discuss  politics  with  greater  freedom. 


.as  a  .ape.  00^^-- ov^'e^^^'  ^^Ja^  "^  «-^^  ^:^. 

T.,,  »»U«X  '  ^,  memory  h««  P^*^  ^e«l^'  -^^altb.  the  »mt^j^H       _ 

U».  Ki^i*""  .^^„  .toout  s**;^  Hef  ^'f  the  House  Of  ^^  ■^<- 

•  sic  imfor  sW^-      -rWs  -was  '«'**'°itic»\  state  ''^  -e*  °*AiO  so<:"ssi^»^:i^^ « 

gloomy  aV?'**"""^  in  Lotd  M»''°°.;  at  P^-^'^'^V  io^*=**^eot.  •    •     .  ^'  *»*^^ 

puced  ».  so  J  J  -  ^»^^^  ^^  J  ^^  ^..e  »«- 

The  Qn«n  '^J'^X  ovet  ««  »"=* 
alarm,  and  «tett»*»°' 

111- 

,  t-riCAl'  ^  »,»ished  the  Church 

POUT^^*  re-e»**  „liP  to  the  Dis- 

The  A-  °^r|S?i-  ^'"        ,,e  deat^  of  the  ..uUe 
P.  112,  1.  21.  The  j^tiooV'     :»  .  aftet  *«        ttied  the  crown 

of   England ;  that  of  ^  ?»*' 'tees*  ^''"'fi  the  Us"'  °^  *>« 

setters.  Settiet^tS-i  °^  *%^  S«*  ^' 

1.   23.   The  Act  ''^/sutvi"»8''"   .  ^„  of  J**"  .  „  p»ge  m. 

of  Gloucester,  the  ^*^t^&^^^''^  ■   ,„  this  sec«°"'  Jy  V   D»ke 

or,     the    Princess  S^P*^**    ^  rtotY  1^««^»^^' «edy  '"^^^   aJot  »«  »«*- 

body,  being  Protest*'^;*,  l-^^^f  SSa«*  ^  B^^  *V^^.  ^^    "T. 

P.  I  X3.  1.  31-  Se^^t-s^I  **'     ,  aud  Saio»«^  \^^  act,  »«    '     executang 

6,-a*.    in     the    reig»  s  00  ^''f  J^„  ectiV»«  * 

Dryden  is  meant,  br**^     ^^y,  *°  '* 

the'^old  d«r,ce  caUed  ^^^  .^ectato^-  of  J^tl^:; 

one  another  and  to  **^     0<i-*-^  »  t\veUt»?^^\*^' 

P.  xx6.  1.  7.  to    *  ^^Uovtogdxa\ogv>«- 
Lives '>.  we  havettoe 


/ 

/ 
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486  NOTES. 

*  Buyer.  First,  noble  sir,  what  country  do  you  come  from  ? 
Diogenes.  From  all  countries. 
Buyer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Diogenes.  You  see  in  me  a  citizen  of  the  world,' 
So  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  chapter  on  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  tells  us,  that  the 
philosopher,  when  asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  *  A  Cosmopolite 
{jcouixonoXirria). 

P.  1 1 8,  1.  6.  The  statues  of  the  EngKsh  kings  were  from  the  first  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Royal  Exchange.     A  spectator  of  the  Fire  of  London,  in  io66, 
wrote :  •  As  London  was  the  glory  of  England,  so  was  the  Royal  Exchange 
one   of  the  greatest  glories  and  ornaments  of  London.      There  were  t  e 
statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  set  up,  as  in  the  most  conspicuous 
and  honourable  place,  as  well  receiving  lustre  from  the  place  where  they  stood, 
as  giving  lustre  to  it.*     In  the  Great  Fire,  the  Royal  Exchange,  statues  and 
all,  became  a  prey. to  the  flames.     Another  spectator  describes  how  the  fire, 
*  descending  the  stairs,  compassed  the  walks,  giving  forth  flaming  voUies,  and 
filling  the  court  with  sheets  of  fire  ;  by  and  by  the  kings  fell  all  doum  upon 
their  faces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  building  after  them.*     (See  Brayley  s 
London  and  Middlesex.)      The  Exchange  was    speedily  rebuilt,  and  the 
statues  reappeared,  almost  in  their  old  places.     Above  the  entablature  in  the 
inner  court  were  •  twenty-four  niches,  nineteen  of  which  are  occupied  by 
statues   of  the   English  sovereigns,  from   Edward   I  down  to  George  111. 
Edward  II,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  and  Richard  III  being   excluded.'     (Lewis' 
ToJ>ogr.  Diet,  of  England,  1831.)     But  now,  alas  I  the  English  kings  look 
down  no  longer  from  their  pedestals ;  Sir  William  Tite  dethroned  them, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1844. 

I.  23.  'Acted*  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  actuated.'     This  use  of  the  verb 
*to  act' appears  to  have  become  antiquated  about  this  time;  no  later  in- 
stance than  one  from  the  works  of  South  is  given  in  Latham's  Dictionary. 
P.  119, 1.  31.  Polyb.  Historiarum,  lib.  vi.     Cicero,  De  Republica. 
P.  120,  1.  17.  C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a  contemporary  of  Trajan,  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  *  twelve  Caesars,'  that  is,  of  the  first  twelve  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  including  Julius  Csesar. 

P.  121,  I.  29.  Compare  with  the  passage  in  the  text  the  noble  words  of 
Milton  in  his  Areopagitica :  *  Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  dty  of  refuge, 
the   mansion-house   of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  His  pro- 
tection ;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  working 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in    defence  of 
beleaguered   truth,    than  there    be    pens  and    heads    there,  sitting  by  their 
studious  Jamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas,  whcre- 
wirh  to  present,    as     with  their    homage  and  their  fealty,  the   approaching 
reformation ;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force 
of  reason  and  convincement.* 

P-  122,  I.  8.  When   Addison  wrote,  the'  Morea  belonged  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  and   the    condition   of  that  part  of  Greece  was  better  than  bis 


^OT^S.  ^g^ 


v^ords  itnP^^*       M*-.    Fmlay,  m    his      Greece    under  Foreign  Domination  ' 
Ivs-  *  TV*^  J^^^^g  G'^eeks  of  the  Morea,  who  grew  to  manhood  under  2e 
protectioti  of  the  RepubUc,  were  neither  so  i^omnt,  so  servile,  nor  so  timid 
as  tbevr   fathers  who   had  lived   under   the  Turkish  yoke.'     But,  in  1714 
Turkey  declared  war  against  Venice,  and  easily  re-conquered  the  Morea. 


RELIGION,  MORALS,  SUPERSTITION. 

P.  1*23, 1. 16.  Childermas  Day,  or  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  falls  on 
the  28th  of  December.  For  a  child  to  begin  anything  on  the  day  on  which  so 
many  children  were  slaughtered,  seems  to  have  been  thought  unlucky. 
Sailors,  for  a  similar  reason,  dislike  going  to  sea  on  a  Friday.  But  how 
could  giving  way  to  this  superstition  be  said  to  involve  *  losing  a  day  in  every 
^veek?* 

P.  124, 1. 17.  In  the  battle  of  Almanza,  fought  on  the  24th  of  April,  1707 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  commanded  by  Lord  Galway  and  the 
Marquis  Das  Minas,  were  signally  defeated  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  led 
by  Marshal  Berwick.     This  battle  ruined  the  cause  of  the  Austrian  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  established  Philip  V  on  the  throne. 

P.  127, 1.  26.  We  should  say  *on  plate;*  but  all  the  old  editions  seem  to 
be  agreed  in  reading  Mn.' 

P.  128,  1.  2.  Galoon  is  a  kind  of  narrow  shoe-ribbon,  or  lace,  from  the 
French  galon. 

P.  131,  1.  2.  The  passage  is  in  the  Phaedo,      *l  reckon,'  says  Socrates 
*  that  no  one  who  heard  me  now,  not  even  if  he  were  one  of  my  old  ene- 
mies, the  comic  poets,  could  accuse  me  of  idle  talking  about  matters  in  which 
I  have  no  concern/     (Prof.  Jowett's  Translation.) 
1.  8.  The  Clouds. 

1.  29.  Pasquino  was  the  name  of  a  witty  Roman  tailor  who  lived 
some  time  in  the  T6th  century.  His  humorous  or  satirical  sallies  were  called 
«  Pasquinate,*  which  thus  became  a  general  name  for  any  witty  lampoon. 
Near  his  house  stood  a  mutilated  ancient  statue,  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
Navona ;  the  practice  grew  up  of  attaching  anonymous  lampoons  to  this 
statue  by  night ;  and,  in  memory  of  the  tailor,  the  statue  itself  came  to  be 
called  Pasquino.     (Penny  Cyclopedia.) 

1.  34-  The  father  of  Sixtus  V  was  a  gardener,  and  one  of  his  aunts 
was  a  laundress ;  but  this  sister,'Donna  Camilla,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  engaged  in  that  humble  occupation,  having  been  eariy  married  to  a 
Calabrian  farmer,  after  whose  death  she  came  and  kept  house  for  her 
brother,  first  when  he  was  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  while  he  was  Pope. 


488  NOTES. 

P  132   1  2   This  story  is  found  in  the  Life  of  Sixtas  V  by  Gregorio  Lcti. 
published  in  1669,  a  work,  says  Baron  Hiibner  *  foil  of  silly  tales,  of  contta- 
dictory  statements,  and  of  palpable    falsehoods.      This  eminent  diplomati^, 
in  his  •  Life  and  Times  of  Sixtus  V/  a  work  of  great  interest  and  ability,  adds 
that » the  caricatured  and  bad  portrait  which  [Leti]  drew  of  Sixtus  V  has  un- 
fortunately  survived  the  memory   both  of  himself  and  of  his  book.*     That 
Sixtus  V  governed  with  terrible  severity  is  an,  undoubted  fact,  and  few  would 
undertake  to  defend  the  justice  of  all  the  punishments  which  he  inflicted; 
yet  ideas  of  public  good  and  even-handed  justice  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  administrative  acts,  even  the  harshest.     The  foundation  of 
the  story  repeated  by  Addison  may  probably  be  found  in  the  account  of  a 
terrible  execution  recorded  by  Baron  Hubner  (i.  277,  Jerningham's  Transla- 
tion).    An  ecclesiastic,  who  had   been  for  many  years  a  newsmonger  and 
pamphleteer,  was  executed  on  the  bridge  oi  St.  Angelo.     *  Before  he  ex- 
pired on  the  gibbet,  he  had  his  hands  and  his  tongue  cut  off.     A  list  of  his 
crimes  was  written  up  on  a  board,  stating  that  he  had  during  many  years 
spread  about  false  news,  calumniated  people  of  all  ranks,  insulted  the  worship 
of  saints  by  exhibiting  obscene  statuettes,  and  corresponded  with  heretical 
princes.*     Mr.  Morley,  in  his  Duote  on  the  passage,  assumes  the  truth  of  Leti's 
story,  and  quotes  from  him  additional  particulars ;  probably  he  had  not  seen 
Baron  Hiibner's  work. 

P.  132, 1.  2.  This  is  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Pietro  Aretino  (149^- 
1557).  a  native  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  who  employed  himself  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  writing  satires  and  ribald  poetry  of  all  sorts. 
1.  32.  *  For  as  *  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  inasmuch  as.' 
1.  36.    Sir    Roger   L'Estrange,  an    ardent    Royalist,  wrote    a    pamphlet 
entitled  *No  Blind  Guides,*  in  i66o,  in  reply  to  Milton's  *  Ready  Way  to 
Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth.'     His  Fables  are  translated  from  ^sop, 
with  a  Life  prefixed. 

^-  '34»  '•  31'  Among  these  scurrilous  publications  may  be  reckoned  the 
Female  Tader,  conducted  by  T.  Baker,  and  the  WeeUy  Review,  conducted 
hy  Defoe.  Swift's  organ,  the  Examiner,  was  not  particularly  scrupulous. 
As  the  century  wore  on^  the  evil  did  not  diminish ;  witness  the  violence  of 
the  Terrte  FiJius,  the  pertinacious  scurrility  of  the  Craftsman,  and  the  in- 
tolerable licence  of  Wilkes'  North  Briton. 

^'  39.  Cic,  De  Republican  iv.  10 :  *  Nostrse  contra  duodccim  febulac, 
cum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in  his.  banc  quoqne  sanciendain 
Putaverunt,  si  quis  occentavisset  sive  carmen  condidisset,  quod  infemiam 
^ceret  flagitiumve  alteri.* 

p.  ja^^  1,  ^4.  Valentinian  and  Valens   vrere  emperors,   the  one  of  the 
^est,  the  other  of  the  East,  in  the -second  half  of  the  fourth  century  after 

Christ. 

^.  38.  From  Bayle's  Dissertation  upon  Defamatory  Libels.     (Morley.) 
P.  136   1.  14.  That  is,  anticipates,  is  beforehand  with.       So  the  word  is 

^sed  in  the  Collect,  beginning — *  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings.* 


^  137. 1.19.    Cicero  n^   ^      .  "^    ^ 

^^^Z:l:'^'^-^/'^^S:rL^r::lf^^^^^^  .yn^^o^c,   meaning 


Sr*  "°'  *°  «y  of  th*^,:  "1,"°'  P'^P^'y  W'i^Wo  *»  the  boofc  of 
^brew  canon,  are  incIuL^f  u^*^'  '^*''^'''  though  not  contained  in  the 
S«  Smith's  Bible  Di^nt    '°  *'""  ^-P^'^-gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

^•'40,1.1,.  Sen      °"f?: 


P-  143.  1.   3o.  Ther;°"     "^^      -^^  ^'■«'«>a/8  Vit<B,  5  I. 
"■rangh  oversight  eitter  "  *='7''*°"J'  something    omitted  in  this     sentence. 
"'"ke  sense  of  %  T'  ?   *''*  P"'*   <""  Addifon  or  of  the  priotets.      T^ 
«<>"«,  the  p,,„,^^;, ^'""ust  read.    'The   skiUs.'   or  •  The  industries    of  the 

•  3'.  Robert  Bo  i 
of   the  seventeenth  c«f'^'5'-l69x)    ''»»    »    celebrated  natural    pWlosophe^ 

1^.^^?'  '"  "W    "'Vemt' ''•       ^''^    ">"•"«'    "-^-d-g  to  Prof-     ^^o^^^'^u 

^"^  that  Mahomet  mlV  °°  '"^''  P««»Se    i"  the  Koran,  where     it:  ^\^U' 
<J«e.  passing  throuJhT'' '"'*''*  j°"™«y   to   Jerusalem,  and    tfeervoe    to?»^^^^ 
a*  quoted  by  Addison  •."''*°  J""^"'  <>"   his  way.      But  the  passage,  o 
""d  forms    the  ^":Jf  '°  the  r«r*«A  J-^/^^  <p«^lished  by  To«.orv  x«  VI  ^^^ 
learned  doctor  who  g    ^^'"'"    *°    *»»«      History    of  Ouc   CA«*-'»«'*ff  *"4^t»u 


»°d  the  tub.  °  ^«"«  »  the    story  presently  related   abo-ot.    tbe 

Of  tie  word,  .,,„X  *^iP'  is  less  divergent:   firorxi  the  old  Ar^glo-^^^^^  1^. 
K       '^^^'1-38    Th       *  tlJanthe  Manascape  *    of  our  mode rr^     ^'^^        fLLos; 
tftey  are  caiJcd  '      "f '^ 'i»es  are  considerea    in    treatises  00     CJo^'^c    ^ec 

^'■om  Horace  H'h/ch  rf"*®^  """^^^^^^^^y  **^    c^uote   in  extenso    t:lr».«t    Xotig  V        .^ 
^^  found  in  the  thid        "^^  '"  *^^  original    eraitions    of  the    Sj^^^^atQT  ;  ^ 

J  ^-^4-  This  M^el/L'^^'^  °ft*^«  fi"*  Boole,  11.   3-19.  ^       .     A^a- 

^owa«flr^^,.    ^^.^JouTQ  „--„^^    ,-«     i«     -rl^*^     first    book  oF    XZ>x-3r'aeti  s  A« 


""^ -^chitopjigi     u         passage    is    in     tlie     first    book  oF     -» — ■ -^  ^^ 

^-  '53,  i.  2.    o/'  ^^^  satire  was  a.imea   at   the  Duke  of  Kuorlszi^rigliatn. 


several  cJever  poj-^?^^^  Saville,    Marqnis       of     Halifax  (i63<3^ ^  ^^^^'J!!ld 

^^«  tract  mentioned  •    ^''^Phlets,  e.g.    a-'A.^    CH^zr-aceer  of  a   ^T-w^^^^^^mer.  ^^^^ 


P.  16?  1    ;:         ''^  the  te^Tf 

'"oj  i.  in.    «f5-.i,.  text.  » -u**  1 

^^<^Per  plural  of.  ^1^'^'^«'   in  all    the    ol^    eaitions.      But    i^     -    ,^:a.M^«s^« 


^'f  Chimneys  and  don  1"^^^*  ^e  shouia  write    •  chimni es  '  and  -   <i  *=i.  :«:^X5l1«s   ^»* 

'•  ^^'  The  v;.,  *'^^«- 


^^*g  partfsang  if  r^^ith     which       the      Swiss     Radicals,  a.^.^<a       th® 

«ome  time  past,  p_^     "'^^^itur '    in     Germany,    are    now  and 
^«««tries,suppii,f/;^Wng  tj^^  Roman    O-atholic  Ohurch  iim        - 

""'"^s  illustration   of  the  passage  m  the^     -t: 


\ 


4QO 

^nc]at(^c^l  '^^^  ^''"^^  ""^y  '"'"""^  ^^  ""^^^er  of  some  Hues  in  Tope's 
duced  as  ace; ^-   *^'^'  ^^^^^  **^®  fanatical  opponents  of  fanaticism  are  intro- 
assistmg  to  extend  the  empire  of  DuJness  ;_ 

»e  that  my  task  I"  exclaimed  a  gloomy  derk, 

^orn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark ; 

^ose  pious  hope  aspires  to  sec  the  day 

^nen  moral  evidence  shaU  quite  decay, 

^^d  damns  implicit  faith  and  holy  lies, 
P.  i66, 1.  J^^'  '°  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatize: 
J°'and,  autho  ^»gl»sh  Deists  were  at  this  time  represented  by  John 

^^Pe's  Duncia/  ?1  ^^stianity  not  Mysterious,  Dr.  Tiudal,  who  figures  in 
°'*  ^^ee^Thinhi  "^^^  Chubb,  and  Anthony  Collins,  author  of  a  Discourse 

*  '  a  later  per/*5      ^°'*^  Bolingbroke  was  not  known  to  belong  to  them 

J^hich  cannot  be     ^^^  'Golden  Verses'  of  Pythagoras   (the  authorship  of 

^^f)  extend  to    ^^^''^ed  to  the  philosopher,  but  is  of  uncertain  origin  and 

social^  and  Telit*;  ^'^^'^ty-one  Greek  hexameter  lines.     They  consist  of  moral, 

^"®  gods        Maxims,  and  commence  with  the  line,  inculcating  xever- 

^y  rnzyhe  f©^  **  ^ans  first  duty,  which  forms  the  motto  of  No.  112. 

^^"'  (Opuscula  G    ^^  ***®  Florilegium  of  StobsEUS,  and  hare  been  edited  by 

*  ^2.   Vbscdo      ''^^cf'),  and  other  moderns. 

^a^d,  and  it  ^^^  ^'^  ^h.    jjcvi. :    *  Throwing  off   the    covering,  he  (Socrates) 
^P^us;  pay  ft  jij  ^  '^st  -word  he  uttered,  "O  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  As- 

tiiem    in    sacri^^   '^^^^y     therefore   he   [Cyrus]    took   victims,   and    offered 
other  gojg^  ^^^  e  Jq     tJne    ancestral   Zeus,  and  to   the    Sun,   and    to   the 
Dtscipi^  viii^  7.  ^  ^e  tti^-^ntsdn  peaks,  as  the  Persians  sacrifice.'     (Xen.  QyW 
robust  intelJigeQ      ^  ^^nof>^^^  himself  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  of 
nestly^  conformij.      ^'^^^  ^trcsLt  force  of  character,  deliberately,  and  even  ear- 
though  its  mzti^  ^^  ^^^    religion  of  his  country  and  making  the  best  of  it, 
^^^'    It  is  impo    .^^*k    ^.xmd    corrupt  places  must  have  been  well  known  to 
Xenophon  beliey^^*^*^  *<=*    read  through  the  Anabasis  without  perceiving  that 
under  divine  d'        .^*t     tliat  wonderful  march  was  made  from  first  to  last 
that  its  successf  i*^^^^^»  otytsLined  and  merited  by  prayer  and  sacrifice;  and 
^ous,  interposit*      *^^^^  wsls   clue  to  the  constant,  and  in  some  cases  miracu- 
P.  ig-  ^      ^^^  ^f  an  over-ruling  Providence. 
1-  10  Of  C^        ^^  storjr   is  told  of  the  Spartans  and  their  Helots. 
that  it « i      ^^^i^^^e's  coxixeay  of  Love  for  Love  (1695)  Dr.  Johnson  remarks, 
eith*.rt>,^/^,\"^*'^'  alliance    to   life,  and  exhibits  more  real  manners,  than 
eitner  the  Old  Bachelor  or  tlie  I>oubie  Dealer.' 

th^  ".n/^*  ^*.  ^^'  Addison  probably  quotes  from  the  English  translation  of 
zZeZT''?^  "^^'^  ^^  *^^  -^^r''  '^"^'onary  Father  Le  Compte,  which 
of E  '''  ^^'^^'^  ^'"  '^9^-  .'^  translation  is  entitled  *  The  Present  State 
a  son  Z"  1^  .  -^""'^  ivrites  C^^"  ".  Letter  i)  ;  •  If  it  should  happen  that 
should  be  so  insolent  as  to  mock  his  parents,  or  arrive  to  that  height  of 


s  cam^ 


■**^-: 


"••"S^'    .f*a«*  °>«"  *:  s^""""'; 


""i;*"^' 


0^^      r  i.  V*-    -ei  *     „i  and  o«d  th»o  «b= 
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tical  Discourse  on  Death ;  *  it  has  passed  through  some  forty  editions.  Before 
the  end  of  1 690  he  had  decided  to  conform  to  the  new  Government.  Of  the 
circumstances  attending  this  tergiversation,  and  of  the  controversy  to  which 
it  led.  Lord  Macaulay  has  given  an  amusing  account  in  his  History,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  102,  253. 

1.  19.  See  Meineke's  Fragmenta  Cormcorum  GrcBcorum,  vol.  iii.  p.  29. 
The  lines  which  Addison  translates  are  a  fragment  of  the  lost  play  of  Aphr(^ 
disius,  by  Antiphanes,  a  writer  of  the  Middle  Cbmedy,  who  did  not  live  a 
*  hundred  years  before,*  but  at  the  same  time  with  Socrates  or  rather  later. 

1.  32.  In  the  *  Travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies ' 
(1686),  I  can  find  no  such  anecdote  as  that  quoted  by  Addison. 

P.  185, 1.  20.  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris  were  believed  in  the  time  of  Ad- 
dison to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  ;  it  was  reserved 
for  Bentley,  in  his  masterly  Dissertation,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  the 
forgery  of  a  later  age. 

P.  186,  1.  8.  Epaminondas,  the  great  Theban,  who  broke  the  power  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Athenian  generals  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 

1.  21.  The  witty  St.  Evremond  (1613-1703)  exiled  by  Louis  XIV  for  the 
freedoms  of  his  bitter  tongue  and  satirical  pen,  repaired  in  1662  to  the  court 
of  Charles  II,  was  well  received  there,  and  lived  to  the  end  of  his  days,  which 
were  prolonged  to  ninety  years,  in  England. 

1.  38.  Who  put  his  beard  out  of  the  way  as  he  was  laying  his  head  on 
the  block,  saying  pleasantly  to  the  headsman,  that  it  at  least  had  never 
committed  treason. 

P.  187, 1.  29.  This  expedition  of  King  Sebastian  (the  subject  of  Dryden's 
finest  play)  took  place  in  1579.  He  was  killed  after  the  battle;  but  rumour 
averred  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  the  Portuguese  people  readily  believed, 
that  he  had  escaped  with  life  from  the  battle,  and  would  some  day  return  to 
restore  to  Portugal  her  old  prosperity. 

P.  198, 1.  12.  A  Greek  word  signifying  divine  vengeance  or  retribution. 
1.  27.  A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 

P.  200, 1.  3.  This  story  is  told  of  Diagoras  by  Cicero  in  the  De  Natura 
Deorum,  iii.  37.     Addison  might  also  have  found  it  in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

1.  25.  Addison,  though  few  men  had  a  more  capacious  memory,  sometimes 
trusted  it  too  far.  The  name  of  the  young  Greek  mentioned  in  the  well 
known  story  of  Herodotus  (i.  31)  is  not  Clitobus,  but  Cleobis. 

P.  201, 1.  10.  A  note  in  Tegg's  edition  of  the  Spectator,  taken  probably 
from  Bishop  Percy,  names  one  Anthony  Henley  as  Addison's  informant,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  during  the 
commonwealth,  as  the  Independent  minister  here  referred  to.  Upon  what 
authority  this  statement  rests,  does  not  appear.  Two  other  Independent  min- 
isters, John  Owen,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Thankful  Owen,  President  of 
St.  John's,  were  heads  of  Oxford  Colleges  at  the  same  time  with  Goodwin ; 
however  the  circumstance  of  the  *  half-dozen  night-caps '  agrees  so  well 


NOTES. 

with  ihe  nicltname  mentioned  by  iWood,  ttiat  one  may  be  aean 
thitOoodwio  is  intended.  Old  Anthony  ii-Wood,  -who  witneited  j.?^  ' 
lieittnent  whicb  his  beloved  University  met  with  at  the  hands  of  •  J^* 
menuiy  commissioners,  mention!  that  the  undergraduate"!  ase,j  * 
Goodwin 'Nine-caps,'  from  the  care  that  he  toolc  to  protect  his  j^  ■ 
cold;  and  he  relates  that  Owen,  who  was  Vice-Chan  cell  or,  app^^  ^*( 
times  in  the  Convocation  House  wearing  neither  cap  nor  gown,  .  ^d 
a  cocked  hat  t  *»» 

P.  103, 1.  1 7.  Plntarch,  De  SufersHlirme,  chap,    x- 
P.  104, 1.  ig.  Ets^  o»  Ike  Human  Vnda-stantiifg.        Book  H. 
(Morley.)  ^'«p 

P.  io6, 1.  %%.  •  See  Bishop  Bamet's  sermon,     preached    at  th^     ^ 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.'  (Tegg.) 


...1  .1™..  .^u™^  -uj..,:.    viegg.)  •'U- 

P.  208, 1.  jj.  The  Dutch  philosopher.  Christian  Huys*"^'  '■*'«ti  . 
tributed  many  important  discoveries  to  the  sciences  of  optics,  n.^  Cg 
astronomy.  The  work  from  which  Addison  here  quotes  >=  P^b^bt^^ti^r  ' 
Treadii  on  Ught.  or  the  Cwmorttroros,  a  work  translated  inio  ^>  ^^^^,  -. 
published  in  1698  under  the  title,  ■  The  Celestial  Worlds  discof^^^'.gj^.^^er, 
jectures  concerning  the  inhabitants,  plants,  and  productions  of  j,  d,  ^^  •»• 
the  Planets.'  '  "^o^/rf 

1.  19.  The  ingenious  and  humorous  author  of  Un    Voyogx  <t^  ''a 

Chambre,  playfully  introduces  the  following   '  Systfeme    du  Mo^^j    "^   a, 
channingwork:— 'Je  crois  done  que.  I'espace    ^tant   in  fin  f,  (a  in,^  ^ 

aussi,  et  qoe  Dieu   >  ciii  dans  son    6teniit6    une    infinite  de  ni^ni' ""/'«/ 
I'immensiliderespace.'  °«   dan^ 

P-  all,  I.  3.     Anachatsii,  a  Scythian  on  his  father's  side,  a  Q^ 
molherXlived  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.       **"  "'"Z  sayf ^^  On  b!s 
consulted  in  Orelli's  Opascula.  ^^  '^"y  be 

P- 213.1.5.     Bonosus,   whose  history  it    told    by    Vopiscuj_   ^ 
Briton,  bui  a  Gaul.      He  hanged  himself  after  being  defeated  by  t|,„  "^  "ot  , 
Probus,  about  a.d.  j8o.  =">Petor 

I.  37-     The 'Sentences 'of  Publius   Sjrus  (a   writer  of  the  fi™ 
before  Christ)  are  in  part  extracts  from    bis   lost  Minrn  {  =.  t},^       «ntury 
in  part  derived  from  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp.  ^'^edies) 

P-  214, 1.  30-     The  stofie.  about  Kttacos  and  Bion,  which  occur  f 
on.  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Diogenes  Laertins   on  ,he  £/„„  ^f^'t' 
Phtlosofher,.     The  anecdote  about    Aristippus    is   from   Plutarch  ■  i,    ■    ^ 
the  treatise  0«  Tranquillily  of  Mind,  ch.  viii.  '        "  '" 

P.  216, 1.5  The  £./«  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  (,6o,;_,6fi-. 
chapUm  to  Charles  I,  by  Dr.  FeL.  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was^u^l  sh<^ 
1661 ;  It  IS  a  very  interesting  little  book. 


tetesting  little  book. 
is] 
Cowli 

had  published 


This  paragraph  was  Written  bV  t)"!"  Swifl. 


1.".     Cowley's  flawdfls.  Boole  i    ,   ,61. 

1. 15-     Probably  the  author's  falhV  '  De*"  Lancelot  Addiso 

hed  an  . ,  of  West  Barbary.  "^TegS-) 
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p.  225, 1.  36.  Tillotson's  Works  (Birch),  Scrm.  clxv.  *  On  the  Present  and 
Future  Advantage  of  a  Holy  and  Virtuous  Life.'  The  preacher  «*^*''' 
*  What  in  particular  our  employment  shall  be,  and  wherein  it  shall  consist,  ^ 
impossible  now  to  describe;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  in  ^^^  S®*^*^*  J^ 
our  employment  shall  be  our  unspeakable  pleasure,  and  every  way  sui  a 

to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  that  state For  there  is  no  doubt  Du 

that  He  who  made  us,  and  endued  our  souls  with  a  desire  of  imniortamy, 
and  so  large  a  capacity  of  happiness,  does  understand  very  well  by  what  way 
and  means  to  make  us  happy,  and  hath  in  readiness  proper  exercises  an 
employments  for  that  state,  and  every  way  more  fitted  to  make  us  happy, 
than  any  condition  or  employment  in  this  world  is  suitable  to  a  temporH 
happiness.' 


V. 

'  MANNERS,  FASHIONS,  AND  HUMOURS. 

P.  231,  1.  12.  The  Kit-cat  Club  took  its  name  from  Christopher  Cat, 
the  maker  of  their  mutton  pies.  It  was  originally  formed  in  Shire  Lane, 
about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  for  a  little  free  evening 
conversation,  but  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  comprehended  above  forty  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  for  quality,  merit,  and  fortune,  to 
friends  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.     (Tegg.) 

P-  232, 1.  13.     One  who    refused  to  swear   allegiance  to  King  Wflliam 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

I-  17-  The  Leges  Convivoles  of  Ben  Jonson  are  twenty-four  Latin 
rules,  composed  by  the  ppet  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Old  Devil  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  his  favourite  resort,  and  engraven 
in  marble  over  the  chimney  of  the  large  club-room  there,  called  the  *  Apollo.' 
Gifford  {Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ix.)  truly  says  that  'nothing  can  be 
more  pure  and  elegant  than  the  latinity  of  these  "  laws."  *  These  are  a  few 
of  them : — 

I.  Nemo  asymbolus,  nisi  umbra,  hue  venito. 
3.   Idiota,  insulsus,  tristis,  turpis,  abesto. 
9.  Ministri  a  dapibus,  oculati  et  muti, 
Apoculis,  auriti  et  celeres  sunto; 
17-  Joci  sine  felle  sunto. 
19.  Versus  scribere  nullum  cogitor. 
23.  Qui  foras  vel  dicta,  vel  facta  elimmet.  eliminator. 
In  drawing  them  up,  says  Gifford,  Jo^^on  •  had  the  rules  of  the  Roman  enter- 
tainments in  view,  as  collected  witli  great  industry  by  Lipsius/ 

P-  234. 1.  8.     Drawcansir  is  the   i»ock  hero  of  Buckingham's  play  of  the 
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Mtarsal,  who,  burlesquing  the  character  of  Almanzor  in  Dryden*s  Con- 
pest  of  Granada^  destroys  whole  armies,  on  his  own  side  and  that  of  the 
•neiny  indifferently,  by  his  unaided  prowess. 

P.  236,  1.  13.  I.  e.  the  clergy  are  so  numerous  that  if,  as  is  done  by  lay 
land-holders,  they  could  cut  up  their  glebes  and  tithes  into  forty-shilling 
freeholds,  each  of  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
county  members,  they  would  command  most  of  the  (county)  elections  in 
England. 
1.  16.       •  Extremi  addensent  acies  ;   nee   turba  mpveri 

Tela  manusque  sinit.* — Mo.  x.  432. 
P.  237, 1.  14.     The  passage  cited — and  a  very  striking  one  it  is— is  found 
in  Sir  W.  Temple's  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces,  ch.  i.     Temple 
for  many  years  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
is  chiefly  known  in  political  history  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance' 
and  in  literary  history  as  the  patron  of  Swift. 

P-  239, 1.  3.  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  a  member  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  resident  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  1665' 
and,  though  he  took  refuge  from  it  in  the  country,  must  have  had  great 
opportunities  of  studying  its  phenomena.  His  Methodus  curandi  Fehrets 
w^ritten  originally  in  English,  first  appeared  in  1666.  The  acuteness  and 
sweep  of  observation,  together  with  the  remarkable  power  of  philosophical 
deduction,  which  characterise  this  book,  caused  it  to  be  universally  admired 
auid  have  preserved  the  reputation  of  the  author  to  this  day. 

1.  17.  Sanctorius,  or  Santorio,  was  an  .eminent  Italian  physician;  died 
1636.  His  Ars  de  statica  Medicina  was  translated  by  one  John  Quincy 
into  English  in  1 71 2,  'with  large  explanations,  wherein  is  given  a  mechan- 
ical account  of  the  animal  economy ;  *  but  an  earlier  English  translation  had 
appeared  in  1676,  to  which  probably  the  passage  in  the  text  refers. 

P.  240, 1.  26.     The  English  version  is,  *  I  was  well ;  I  would  be  better  ; 
and  here  I  am.'     (Morley.) 

P.  243, 1.  29.     In  Jonson's  play  of  the  Alchetnisty  Abel  Drugger,  a  foolish 
and  superstitious  tobacconist,  consults  Subtle  the  alchemist  and  astrologer  on 
various  arrangements  which  are  to  bring  him  good  luck  and  flowing  custom. 
He  asks  (Act  H)  what  sign  he  shall  choose  for  his  shop,  and  Subtle  re- 
plies— 

•  He  shall  have  a  bell,  that's  Abel, 
And  by  it  standing  one  whose  name  is  Dee*", 
In  a  rug  gown ;  there's  D  &  rug  ;  that's  Drx^g ; 
And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling  -cr; 
There's  Drugger,  Abel  Drugger.* 
1.  31.     That*  is,  the  god  Bel,  named  in  the  book    ^f  the  so-called  Apo- 
crypha, entitled  *  Bel  and  the  Dragon.' 

*  Dr.  Dee,  the  famous  astrologer  of  Queen  EU55^|,gth's  reign. 
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P.  246,  1.  6.  The  books  in  Leonora's  library  are  of  a  miscellaneoa 
character,  and  most  of  them  are  now  forgotten.  The  Brst  on  the  list  is  a 
translation  of  Virgil  by  John  Ogilby  (1600-1676),  a  Scotch  tutor  whom 
Lord  Strafford  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children.  Pope  names  him  m 

the  Dunciad*, —  ^ 

•  Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great, 
/  There,  stampM   with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete.* 

Dryden's  version  of  Juvenal,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  sons  John  and 
Charles,  appeared  in  1693.      *  Astraea'  was  a  *  pastoral  romance  of  the  days 
of  Henry  IV,  by  Honor6  D'Urf<6,  .  .  .  translated  by  a  person  of  quality  in 
1657.*    (Morley).     The  Grand  Cyrus  and  Clelia  were  two  ponderous  ro- 
mances written  by  Mdlle.  de  Scud^ry  ( 1 607-1 701).     Cleopatra  and  Cas- 
sandra, works  of  the  same  description,  were  written  by  Calpren^de  about 
the  same  time.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  entitled  his  pastoral  ro- 
mance, *  l^he  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.'     Sherlock's  Discourse  upon 
Death  was  noticed  in  a  note  to  page  184.     The  most  celebrated  work  of 
Malebranche  (1631-1715)  is  his  Recherche  de  la  Verite.     The  Academy  oi 
Compliments  was  probably  a  sort  of  hand-book  of  etiquette.    Tom  Durfey  s 
Tales  are  used  by  Pope  for  the  butt  end  of  a  comparison, — '  From  Drydcn  s 
Virgil  down  to  Durfey's  tales.'     Elziver,  or  Elzevier,  was  the  family  name  of 
several  celebrated  Dutch  printers,  who  for  a  period  of  130  years,  from  about 
1580  to  1 710,  exercised  their  calling  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  brought 
typography  to  a  height  of  clearness  and  beauty  before  unknown.     The  New 
Atalantis  was  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manley,  a  clever  and  unscrupulous 
woman,  well  known  in  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Queen  Anne.     It  is  a 
kind  of  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  English  Court  and  certain  members  of 
the  nobility,  the  full  title  being  <  Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  several 
persons  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes  from  the  New  Atlantis,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean.'     When  the  book  first  appeared  in  1707,  it  made  a  great 
sensation  ;   Mrs.  Manley  was  arrested  and  put  on  her  trial  for  libel,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  convicted.     In  the    Rawlinson  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  the  book  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
represented    by  the  several  characters  inserted  in  MS.,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  printed  *  key.*    On  Baker's  Chronicle  see  note  to  p.  54, 1.  28.   Steele 
published  his  semi-religious  treatise  of  The  Christian  Hero  in  170^,  while  he 
^as  in  the  arm  j-    *  ^^'  Sacheverell's  Speech'  is  the  speech  that  he  made  at  his 
trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  charged  with  having  used  seditious 
language  in  his  sentyon  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1709.    Dr.  John- 
son's father  the  old  Lichfield  bookseller,  told  his  son  that  he  had  not  known 
the  ea^er  reception  and  large  sale  of  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ever 
^quailed  but  in    the  case  of  Sacheverell's  Trial.      *  Fielding's  Trial '  is  the 
'^^rrative  of  the    case  of  Robert  Fielding,   usually    called    Beau  Fielding, 
^ho   was    tried     ^*     ^®   ^^^   Bailey   in    1706     for    having   contracted  a 
^'gamous  marriage  ^****  *^  notorious  Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  ooe 
^^  Charles  II's  mistresses.     The  case  is  in  vol.  v.  of  the  State  Trials  (cd. 
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V  V  A^cor\v»eA  tVve     establishment   of  the  Prankish  empire,  were  written  by 

L.2t  CaVptetvede  ;  sotcv«:   anonymous  author  completed  it.    Cassandra,  m  wnicn 

It  Awas  avtemv^-^d  to  ciescribe   the   division  of  Alexander's  empire  among  his 

getieraU, -was  by  tbe    same  author.     But  the   French  title  is  'Cassandre,' 

-wVivcb  means  Cassatvder,  tbe    son  of  Antipater,  not  Cassandra,  the  daughter 

of  Priam ;  eitber,  tberefore,  Addison  or  the  English  translator  of  La  Calpre- 

u^de  must  bave  made  a  curious  blunder. 

I.  lo.  All  for  Love,  or  TTie  World  well  Lost,  a  tragedy  by  Dryden,  the 
plot  of  which  is  taken  from  Shakspeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  was  first 
produced  in  1678.  The  Innocent  Adultery  is  the  second  name  of  South- 
erne's  celebrated  play  of  The  Fatal  Marriage  ( 1 694 ) .  A  ureng-Zebe,  the  last 
and  finest  of  Dryden's  heroic  tragedies,  was  first  produced  in  1675.  *  Alex- 
ander the  Great*  is  a  short  way  of  describing  Lee's  play  of  The  Rival 
Queens,  or.  The  Death  0/ Alexander  the  Great.  Theodosius,  or,  The  Force 
of  Love  (1680),  is  a  tragedy  by  Nathaniel  Lee,  said  to  be  his  masterpiece. 
Lee  is  also  the  author  of  Sophonisba,  or,  HannihaVs  Overthrow,  first  acted 
in  1676,  and  oi  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus  (1678). 

P.  252,  I.  29.  Thomas  Betterton  (1635-1 710)  was  the  first  tragic  actor 
of  his  day.  Some  particulars  showing  in  what  an  admirable  manner  he 
understood  and  acted  the  part  of  Othello  are  given  by  Steele  in  the  'Tatler.' 
No.  167.  o  ' 

P-  253,  1.  27.     Horn.  II.  vi.  490. 

P.  255,  1.  36.     The  brazen-faced   perjurer,  Titus  Gates,  was  in  fact  no 
doctor;  his  diploma,  like  his  *PIot/  was  a  forgery.     He  was  the  principal 
witness  for  the  existence  ©f  a  Popish  Plot  against  the  life  of  Charles  H  and 
the  independence  of  England,  the   excitement  about  which  filled  the  years 
1678-1681.     He  was  severely  punished  and  imprisoned  under  James  II,  but 
released  and  pensioned  after  the  Revolution.     Perhaps  it  is  this  last  epoch 
of  his  life  that  Addison  here  refers  to.     To  the  last  Gates  had  many  fana- 
tical admirers.     Lord  Macaulay  says  that  during  his  imprisonment,  'while 
oflfenders  who,  compared  with  him,  were  innocent,  grew  lean  on  the  prison 
allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended  by  turkeys  and  chines,  capons  and  sucking- 
pigs,  venison  pasties,  and  hampers   of  claret,  the  offerings  of  zealous  Protes- 
tants.'    (History,  iii.  67.)     The  above  remark's  were  written  before  I  had 
seen  the  note  in  Tegg's  edition,  stating  that  the  person  really  intended  was 
not  Gates,  but   Dr.  Henry  Sachcvcrel,  the  High   Church  champion  of  1710- 
Mr.  Morley  adopts  the  same  view,  and  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  accepted 
as  probably  trve,  especially  as  the  dates,  supposing  the  story  of  the  visit  to 
have  any  foundation  in  fact,  would  be  all  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  the  lady's 
enthusiasm  bcitig  Sacheverel  and  Toryism,  rather  than  Gates  and  Whiggism. 

P-  258,  i.  7-      Davideis,  Bk.  III.  1.  401  (Tegg)  : 

t  So   when  a  Scythian  tiger,  gazing  round, 
y^n   herd  of  kine  in  some  fair  plain   has  found, 
X^owing  secure, — he  swells  with  angry  pride, 
/i.nd  calls  forth  all  his  spots  on   every  side.' 


S'*>'»Mte,   a    Br^t„      .  ^'ctJonarv     and   thJ         *"  ^o"  »Ae  article    on 
^'''■'-J^'s.  ,„d  :;*;"    ^3^   birth,    Z^^lht         ."°'"  '°  "■«  «/dc.      Father 

*="'".  and  fr,'    ^'  '"'^«  of  the  cie,f        J'"'  '""""'y  ^'«'  'anit/  of  women. 

»nd  Aroentr-5'     r       *"«  »   i^, .        «  changes  in  ecclesiastical  discipline 

Wsartide  ''^"'^  Qf  sZfji      ^»ndin.  an  old  liistorian  of  Burgundy, 

P.  2(5^ ,   J     ■  ^'^^"»^«^,  supplied  Bayle  with  the  materials   for 

»n  C^V*  W^;,^  .perhaps  this  passage  ,„^^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,„. 

P.  266  .        *  ''°'n«  of  ,h„f,    K™":"  ^^^'^  "  apostrophized  as— 
'>y  the  f'   ■  f  •     The  Zri°/     '   **"  P«l-ce   of  the  soul  I' 
l-ittJs  ^     '?  '■"  »*at  sen!    """1"°''^' '   for  a  head-dress,  is  not    «ow  used 
f-ste„in\fr->  'head-drll;!-  '   *^**    *""«•'   «»?«  St.  Simon,    C<l»o*-^  m 

'  conS  '"  ,*''«»••    Hence   TZ^    '^°"    '=='"«'*    co««,o<fes,  wMolx     >.»d  «o 
P.  26^7^-  ""■«   ^'"demi^    the     origin   of  the  word -.     i*     v,as  » 

«otrl?'*"«^«'i!r>A*'-      ^^-  ^°-<'    -*•"  often  bore    t*xi-    -^^^^ 
P.TcaT  "^  »  0%  usL""'"    ^°^^    "°-  '   but  accordios    *<>  Eu^«^ 

d^viseTri  '"'°'»  SteiS/'""*   *"    ^^^'^   to  see  the  prirxoe*   *"«i  «°^^, 

■   .  .  It  b     '  ''*'''  Of  £      '  P«'-f'"»««    «oia    Steii^kirk  powaer.         B«* ^^ 

°«cfa  fc™*  "  '■«hio„?  *"'  peculiarly  givers  to  a  new  species    of  cottar^ 

^«e  ;?;^'""='"»<"-.hefi„"     ?°"«  *^«   beauties    of  Paris  to  J«»r    »^o«"<i*^, 

The  .Ratt*"^-**.'      r,^''' ""^'^""'^    aisarrangedi  and    t:lx«s«  "feercbe^ 

»ft"A£r"^°'fwas^    1*=^"^"^'^    -Sr^^ory.    quoted  in    La-ttx*«"7    ^^j 

P  2»^t°'°"«'''«  Vict?    P'°^''bty    a    „ev,r     thirag    i„  cockea     t..a.*s,  i"'*"*'" 

th.v/ "'""on '  t/i«       "'^  ''elJ  known     that     it    was    thro„o-h     i»c»       -process  « 


third  dI       " '  ^''»t  -es  known     that     it    was    through 

"'"cethe  „""«•  P*-*'-  of  K^Vl^^*^    "*''*•      **      *^*»*    '"    <^°""" 
that  of  Q     ^^*  "fWortJ,    ^^'^   verbs,     but     because  in  this 

£»gM      "'*«"'  EnelUh^'''^  English   (influencea    by  Danish)     r>«r« -w^a^i^"  - 
1  iT"  ^  '^"^  Kington     Oliphaiit's  5o«^c*s        «^^^    Standard 

'"^present  th  ^^^  £ 

a  Partirni  *^'*  and    i,  '^^'"^   ^^"-     singT-     <3oes  not,  as  l>e£'< 

genezaJly  "^"^^^-Sa^^on     ';,  ^^  °"''    Tor^F^tla^rs,'  but    is  th^ 

1  ^  ■'^'  <JecJeiJsioii        ex:t:encle<l  to    Englisl^t 

l^'    ^^' ^'^ii  forms 
mhd    ^^^^^  ^^oke/  V'^'  tiobiU   rej>ut:a.t:ion,   positive,  inco^ 
«ceptj^'''°^'thelr'"^"^h    a    n tamper     oF    L'Estrange's    ^ 
^uenrfr'^'^^^^ces  .      '*^''^    system     oF    »f>elH«g  here  attr i 

^'J'thanhig^^   ^«    J'ou-^,.  ^„a   •  we'll  '  aod    sirxiiJar  coxi^-t 


ktcd 

-process  of 

^se,  in  tbe 
irticuAat  io* 
ailed  over 

ectlon   of 
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-^  Pope's  lines— 

y  171. 1.  14-     C°f  ^T/fcy  «■<"  *"""^.  ».      *'''*   to-day 

.  The  '"'"^   '*^,eason.  .vouW  he  skip   ,„*J    , 

p.  272.1.  36.     Insteaa 
fairest.'  iqamur,  on  the  Meuse,  was  taken  by  WiJIiam  III  after  a 

long  siege  in  1695.  humour  in  the  notion  of  tendering  the  oaths  to 

,:i  .tic  lt:rthr;Lng  match,  lest  a  Jacobite  and  disaffected  pe.00 

^'f  V75  T  ^9  ^BrEla  must  be  meant  the  note  La  or  A. 

P   278  1   7      The  ^ranrf   climacteric  was   a  man's  63rd  year     There 

XA      \'   r^X.f  .verv  seventh,  and  also  every  ninth  year,  brought 
was  an  old  notion  that  every  sevcui.***  ^u    ^    j  1.      r       ^««i 

^   •  -^     1    *         *     *i.o  liiiman  frame ;  the  63rd  year  therefore,  cora- 

with  It  a  critical  stage  to  the  human  "*,'.•'     -^  ^         ..        ^rirJ 
.        u     J  r  J   H   .-rtiilrl  not  but  be  a  most  penlous  period, 

bining  the  dangers  of  9  and  7,  couia  uui.  ,  .         ,  V.-n  «f 

.  ,    ^     •  IT  1  J  ««  miVht  look  forward  to  a  long  spell  oi 

which  having  safely  passed,  a  man  migni^  &   I'.jj^ 

life.  The  word  is  ftom  the  Greek  ^,^r^ip,J>ter.ay,  ^he  roundofalad^^ 
Dryden.  in  the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  V.rg.I.  says.  He  [V.rg.1]  Aed 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  and  I  began  this  work  m  my  great  '^"T'^'?^" 

1. 12.  The  Grand  Alliance  ^tween  England.  Holland,  and  theEm^~'. 
was  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  September.  1701.  for  the  purpose  of  pvmg 
satisfaction  to  the  Emplror  in  the  Spanish  succession,  and  securmg  tbe 
interests  of  the  aUies  against  French  ambition.  ,  .     -      ,  „:„  j.  ,i,it 

P.  m.  1.  10.  Hugo  Grotius.  a  Dutchman,  one  of  the  finest  mmds  to 
Europe  has  produced  fince  the  revival  of  letters,  created  by  h.»  ?*»«*»* 
nejure  Belli  «  ^^^  ^he  science  of  international  law      Samuel  Puffendort. 

. 3:r.rr.t;.::;;;i.- ....  - — -  "-»•  "•' 

»  ftmiLar  English  phrase.  i,™. 

„,  '■  38.     A  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley    who  had  made  a  fortune  as  an  .r» 
IX'  e  ""  »°  "-e  cha^;:^his  name  from  Crowley  to  Crawl^y.J^^ 

^r"^  **-  -^;-1c"frc':s;:rbe  s„^PPOsed  to  h-^eenin  AddWs 

'"'^^.7,:''"   ^'^y-  -e  have  known  Buggs  become  Howards.  Sn...hs 

ont  'I'' a-  *"•     ^A«    firS'h  „■      f  the  CivU  War  was  fought  at  Edgehill. 

''»»  retakeii^r  '='P»"'-ea  by  the  Turks  on  their  advance  to  Vienna  m  1683, 
^-  ^8?r.;'*  *   -'-SO  b^  fht  Sd  German  and  Polish  army  m  1686. 

Poet:«^'  '•  '"■     ^''-"^."rb?  Cr^fey.    is    a   collection   of  a.ato. 
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\.  32.   Hudibreis,  Part  I,  3»  311.      (Tegg  ) 

P.  289,  I.  H.      •  Conniventia '  properly  means  '^  dosing,  or  half-cJosiW 

of, the  eyes;'  whence    the   secondary    meaning,    of  ' connivance/  because 

people  sptnetimes  shut  their  eyes  at  things  wtiich  they  ought  to  take  notice 

of.    But  Addison   seems  to  mean  by  the  term    jn  this  place  *  assentings/ 

•  polite  acquiescences,'  made  at  the  wrong  time,  or  to  the  wrong  person. 

P.  292,  1.  38.  Boilcau  died  in  I7II»  Racine  in  1699,  CorneilJe  in 
1684. 

P.  293,  1.  7.  Philip.  V  of  Spain,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV,  was  the  French  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  opposition 
to  the  Archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 

P«  295, 1.  39.  Cicero,  in  his  De  Oratore^  and  Quintilian,  relate  this  of 
Demosthenes.  The  'antagonist'  was  -^schines,  and  the  oration  which  had, 
not  *  procured,*  but  indirectly  caused  his  banishment,  w*s  the  celebrated 
speech  De  Corona. 

P.  299, 1.  9.  '  Raile '  is  a  loose  upper  garment,  A.S.  hrasgl.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  plays  of  Massinger  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  Beowulf^ 
1.  1 195,  we  read  of  *  hragl  and  hringas,'  apparel  and  rings. 

P.  300, 1.  3«  Secretary  at  this  time  of  the  Treasury,  and  director  of  the 
Mint.     (Tegg.) 

P.  302, 1.  29.  The  passage  is  in  Act  V.  So.  i  of  The  Fatal  Marriage, 
by  Southerne.     See  note  to  p.  25a,  1.  10. 

P-  303*  J"  9*     Negotiations  with  a  view  to  peace  were  opened  at  Utrecht 
on  the  29th  January,  171 2,  and  were  proceeding  favourably,  when  the  inci- 
dent  occurred   which  Addison  speaks   of  in   this  paper.     The   servants  of 
Count  Rechteren,  deputy  for  the  Dutch  province  of  Over-Yssel.  having  com- 
plained to  him  that  they  had  been  insulted  by  the  lackeys  of  M.  Mesnager, 
the  senior  French  plenipotentiary,  Rechteren   instigated  them  to  revenge 
themselves,  and  after  they  had  mahreated  Mesnager's  people  accordingly, 
openly  approved  of  their  conduct,  and  said  that  he  would  reward  them  every 
time   they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  dismiss  them  if  they  behaved 
otherwise.     The  affair  made  a  great  noise;    and  when  Mesnager's  repre- 
sentations proved  of  no  avail,  Louis  XIV  sent  orders  to  all  his  three  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  suspend  all  negotiations  till  satisfaction  had  been  obtained  for 
the  insult  offered  to  one  of  them.     The  Dutch  government,  afraid  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  peace,  at  last  yielded,  formally  disavowed 
the  proceedings  of  Rechteren,  and  superseded  him. 

P-  3<^7»  '•  5'  A  •  whiffler  *  is  a  supernumerary  engaged  to  swell  the  num- 
bers in  a  pageant  or  procession.  In  his  Animadversions  on  the  Remon- 
strants Defence,  Milton  says  contemptuously  of  his  opponent,  *  Now  he  is  at 
the  pageants,  among  the  whifflers.' 

P.  308,  1.  30.     Tillotson,  Vol.  II.  Serm.  i,  fol.  ed.     (Tegg.) 
P.  309*  1-  20.     This  amusing  letter  may  be  classed  with  the  supposed 
diary  of  one  of  the  Indian  kings  in  No.  50.     Bantam,  a  province  forming 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Java,  was  the  scene  of  continual 
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rivalry  and  animosity  between  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  danng  a  great 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.       The  Sultan  of  Bantam,  like  the  beaver  in 
the  fable  who  deprived  himself  o€  his  own  castor  that  he  might  be  quit  of 
the  hunters,  caused  all  the  pepper  trees  in  his  dominions  to  be  cut  down  that 
the  quarrelsome  Europeans  might   at  least  no  longer  have  pepper  to  fight 
about.     The  sacrifice  was  vain,  and   the  end  of  the  struggle  was  that  the 
Dutch  turned  us  out  of  the   country.     Charles  II  accepted  £100.000  from 
Holland  in  compensation  of   all  English  claims  in  those  parts.     The  first 
cargo  of  tea  ever  landed  in   England  was  brought  from  Bantam  in  1669 
{Diet,  Geogr,   Univ.),  and  it   was  probably  not  long  afterwards  that  the 
ambassador  came  to  England. 

P.  311,  1.  29.  Thomas  Brown,  (died  1704,)  a  third-rate  author  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wrote  Dialogues,  Letters,  Poems,  Sec,  to  the  extent  of 
four  volumes ;  they  are  ■  characterized  by  much  readiness  and  vivacity,  but 
no  one  would  now  think  of  reading  them. 

P.  315,  1.  6.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  an  excellent  book  of  religious 
instruction,  was  first  published  in  1660,  with  a  prefatory  letter  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, in  which  he  prays  that  *  the  author  which  hath  taken  care  to  convey 
so  liberal  an  alms  to  the  Corban  so  secretly,  may  not  miss  to  be  rewarded 
openly.*  The  authorship  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
English  bibliography.  It  has  been  assigned  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Dr. 
Frewen,  Bishop  Fell,  Abraham  Woodhead,  and  several  others. 


VI. 

CRITICAL  PAPERS. 

§    I.     On  JVity  Humour  J  and  Taste, 

P.  317,  I.  6.     Either  Whachum  in  Shadwell's  play  of  the  Scourers,  or 
Sir  Christopher  Swash  in  the  Woman-Captain,  would  answer  the  description 
of  the  window-breaking,  empty-headed  biilly  whom  Addison  has  in  view ; 
but  the  precise  passage  which  he  quotes  I  have  not  discovered. 
J.  14.     See  the  Ode,  Of  Wit,  in  Cowley's  Miscellanies. 
P.  319,  1.36.       Addison   has,  perhaps    purposely,   misquoted   Honce  for 
this  motto;  the  *  erit'  belongs  to  the   following  sentence,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  clause  *  Ut  pictura  poesis.' 

P.  320,  1.  10.  Longinus  was  the  author  of  this  censure,  and  C«cilios  ^^ 
object  of  it.  This  is  mentioned  by  Boileau  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  Longinus'  treatise.  On  the  Sublime,  and  it  was  here  probably  that  Addison 

found  it. 

I.  25.     See  Nos.  5,  13.  ^ 8,  29,  40  and  44,  in  the  Critical  Section. 

p.  321,  1.  10.      These    poems   are    printed  in    the   Anthologia  Palatina, 
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which  fbrmi  one  volume  in  Firniin  Didol's  Bibliolkeca  Onecorum  -S^^, 
rtrtw.  They  are— the  Pipe  of  Theocritus,  the  Ajte  of  Simmias,  the  •\^^'<^~ 
of  Love  by  Simmias,  the  Altar  (two  poems),  and  the  Egg  of  B*t^t,j."'ea 
The  axe  resemblet  no  modern  axe,  being  shaped  like  the  letter  Xl,  ',?"*, 
pipe  iiofthe  description  known  as  'Pan's  Pipes; 'it  contains  '^eat^  J-  * 
which  diminish  in  length  from  the  top  to  the  boltom.  Mr.  Morley  j^  "»«», 
taken  ia  saying  that  tradition  assigns  the  Egg  to  Anacreon.  ^<s^ 

P.  3S».  1.  J6-     The  lines  quoted  are    supposed   to    be    addressed     ^ 
obicare  Irish  poet,  Flecknoe,  to  >he  son  of  h^s  brain,  Mac  Flecknoe,   ,j^->^    ^^ 
Shadwell,  the  •  True  Blue  Protestant  poet,'  who  supplanted    Dryden  -       "*  i- 
laureate  at  the  Revolution. 

I.  2X.  In  Joshua  Svltesler's  transUtion  of  Du  Barlas'  Divif^  W« 
Wories'{t  61 1 },  several  anagrams  (such  as '  James  Stuart,"  •  A  Jus'  Ma 
and  nine  altar^haped  poems,  each  dedicated  to  a  Muse,  and  all 
with  the  incense  of  flattery  lo  King  James  I,  are  prefixed  to  the  po^ 
the  collection  of  sacted  poems  called  The  Temple,  by  George  Hetbct 
is  a  poem  shaped  like  a  pair  of  wings,  and  entitled  '  Easter  Wings.' 

I.  j6.  This  picture  may  be  seen  In  ihe  library  of  St.  John's  ( 
Oxford  ;  but  litne,  and  the  dampness  of  the  Oxford  climate,  bare  oj. 
lines  to  dim  that  I  imagine  only  strong  eyes  and  a  good  magnifj-jf, 
could  now  decipher  even  so  much  as  Addison  deciphered.  There 
interesting  tradition  in  the  college  about  this  picture.  After  the  Rcsto 
it  is  said  that  Charles  11  lequesled  the  college  to  let  him  have  the  ^ 
The  president  and  fellows  reluctantly  complied.  The  king,  overjo, 
the  acquisition,  begged  to  know  what  present  he  could  make  to  ih^  ^ 
that  would  be  acceptable  10  them,  in  return  for  so  precious  a  giJl.  -j-i 
consulted  together,  and  the  President  respectfully  begged  leave  to  j 
on  the  part  of  the  college  the  roj-al  offer,  adding  that  they  all  attache 
greatest  value  to  the  picture  of  the  royal  Martyr.  '  Is  it  50?'  said  Ch- 
'then  I  suppose  I  must  send  yon  the  jaclure  back  again;'  j^j  ' 
did. 

P.  313;  1.  )l.  The  success  of  Cowley's  'Pindariques'  was  the  cause 
meroui  imitations.     Dryden  tried  the  Pindaric  style  frequently  som 
with  most  happy  result,  as  in  '  Alexander's  Feast,'  sometimes  with  a  1 
nance  and  exuberance  that  were  lalal  to  form,  as  in  the  'Threnodia  Ai 
talis.'     Sprat  also  tried  it,  and    Pope  in  imiution  of  Dryden    and 
writers  of  inferior  note,  such  as  Prior,  Dennis,  S.  Wesley,  and  Siepney 

P.  3*4,  L  9.  Tryphiodorus,  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom  in  Eeypt  a 
fifth  century  afler  Christ,  was  called  KiiBoypififutroi  (Ariira,  I  leave 
tpiliim,  a  letter),  according  to  Eustathius,  because  be  omitted  thiouB 
bis  Odyiwy  the  letter  i ;  but  the  account  of  Hesychius.  which  Addison 
follows,  seems  more  probable.  A  short  Epic  poem  by  Tryphiodorus  01 
taking  of  Troy  has  come  down  to  us;  all  his  other  works  have  perished 

1.  36.  The  substance  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper  may  be  foun 
Camden's  Renwinti  concerning  Brilaitu  (1637).     The  Rebus  seems  to  1 
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been  so  called  because  the  name   in   question  was  signified  by  things,  rebus, 

non  verbis.     So  Camden  and  Cotgrave  explain  it.    But  Brachet,  in  his  Ety 

mological  Dictionary  (Clar.  Press,   1 873).  says  that  the  Rebus  was  anciently 

called  rSbus  de  Picardie,  because    the   basoche-clerjcs  of  Picardy  used  yearly 

to  compose  a  Latin  satiric  poem    on  the  topics  of  the  day,  •  de  rebus  quae 

geruntur.' 

P.  326, 1.  4.     Ovid,  Metamorph.  iii.  358. 
1.  5.     Erasmus*  Colloquia  Farmliaria,  title  *Echo.*   (Morley.) 
1.  13.     Hudibras,  Part  I,  3,  183;     Orsin,  not  Bruin,  is  the  name  of  the 
bear-leader. 

P.  327,  1.  22.  The  Anagram  was  a  Greek,  not  a  monkish,  invention, 
and  so  far  from  its  having  arisen  in  the  dark,  or  even  the  middle,  ages,  its 
revival  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  due  to  the  rage  for  imi- 
tating the  classical  authors  which  the  Renaissance,  or  revival  of  learning, 
brought  with  it.  The  inventor  is  said  to  have  been  Lycophron,  an  Alex- 
andrian poet  who  flourished  in  the  -fifth  century  before  Christ.  Specimens 
of  good  Greel?  anagrams  are,  Atias  (compelled  to  bear  the  weight  of 
heaven  on  his  shoulders)  ;  Tolas,  wretched  ;  Arete,  virtue ;  Erate,  lovely. 
The  practice  of.  anagrammatizing  was  revived  and  became  extremely  popnJar 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Camden  in  his  Remaines  collects 
together  a  curious  assortment  of  Latin,  French,  and  English  anagrams. 

P.  328,  1.  25.     The  acrostic  (dxpoi,  extreme,  arixos,  line)   was,  like  the 

anagram,  invented  by  the  Greeks,  but  at  a  later  period.     Eusebius,  bishop 

of  Cacsarea,  in  his  Life  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  preserves  a  curious 

specimen  in  the  form  of  some  verses  supposed  to  be  by  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 

the  initial  letters  of  which  make  up  the  Greek  words,  which,  translated,  arc 

•Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God.  Saviour.'     Ranulf  Higden  in  his  Polychronicon, 

and  Henry  Knighton  in  his  Chronicle,  indicate  in  acrostic  fashion,  by  the 

initial  letters  of  their  chapters,  the  authorship  of  their   respective  works. 

The  acrostic   was    very   popular  in  England   under  Elizabeth,   but   in  the 

seventeenth  century  was  abandoned  to  poetasters  and  drawing-room  poets, 

as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

P.  329,  1.  29.  Mercury  being  the.  god  who  carries  messages,  Mercurius 
(Mercurio,  Mercure,  Mercury)  was  the  common  name  for  any  newspaper  or 
news-pamphlet  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  we  have  the  Mercurius  Bntan- 
nicus,  Anti-Britannicus,  Anglicus,  Aulicus,  Civicus,  Gallo-Belgicus. 

P.  330,  1.  19.  Gilles-  Menage,  a  popular  critic  and  litterateur  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  died  at  a  great  age  in  1692.  The  Menagiana  is  a 
collection  of  his  bons  mots,  moral  maxims,  and  criticisms,  published  by  nis 
friends  shortly  after  his  death. 

I.  29.     A   witty   mock-heroic   poem    in    four   cantos,    in  which  Sarasin 
(1603-1654)  covers  with  ridicule  M.  Dulot,  the  inventor  of  Bo«/s-rtWz. 

It  opens  thus  : — 

«  Je  chante  les  combats,    Theroique  vaillance, 
Et  Jes   faits  glorieux  des  Po6nies  de  France  ; 
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Et  comme  sous  les  murs  de   la  grande  clt6, 
Tomba  des  mauvais  Vers   le   peuple  r^rolt^/ 
P.  332. 1-  23.     The  paragrammatist  produces  an  anexpected  or  ludicrous 
effect  by  changing  a  letter  or  letters  in   a  word,  as    by  writing  Mero  for 
Nero,  Buzfuz  for  Bompas,  or  Oxbridge  for  Oxford.    Paronomasia  (not  Para- 
nomasia)  is  a  play  upon  words,  or  pun,  as — 

'Not  on  thy  sole  but  on   thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen.' 
Plocfe,  lit.  *  a  plaiting,'  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  the  in-weaving  or  involution 
of  a  dramatic  plot ;   here  it  must  mean  some  kind  of  complication  of  words. 
Antanaclasis  is  *  the  use  of  a  word  in  an  altered  sense/     (Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon.) 

P.  334, 1.  8.  The  Letters  of  Aristasnetus,  a  Greek  author  of  the  fourth 
century,  were  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes,  by  Josias  Mercier  (an  emi- 
nent French  scholar,  father-in-law  of  Salmasius  the  opponent  of  Milton), 

in  1595. 

1.  12.     Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  II.  Ch.  2.     (Morlcy.) 
P.  336, 1.  30.     The  limbec,  now  usually  written  *  alembic,*  is  the  vessel 
from  which  distilled  liquors  pass  to  the  receiver.     (Richardson's  Diet.) 

P-  33 7»  1-  9-  These  *  conceits,'  or  instances  of  spurious  wit,  are  found  in 
Cowley's  collection  of  love  verses  called  the  Mistress.  ^  One  example  may 
be  quoted  to  serve  as  an  illustration  ;  crimine  ah  uno  disce  omnes.  He  is 
addressing  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written  some  lines  to  his  mistress 
with  lemon-juice.  'If,*  he  says,  *  after  holding  thee  before  the  fire  so  as  to 
read  my  effusions,  my  mistress  pardon  thee,  then  thou  wilt  enjoy  the 
flame ; — 

But  if  her  wisdom  grow  severe. 
And  suffer  not  her  goodness  to  be  there  ; 
If  her  large  mercies  cruelly  it  restrain ; 
Be  not  discouraged,  but  require 
A  more  gentle  ordeal  fire. 
And  bid  her,  by  Love's  flames,  read -it  again.* 
I.  31.     This  definition  of  wit  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  preface  (which  is 
an  *  Apology  for  Heroic  poetry  and  Poetic  License  *)  to  Dryden's  play  of 
Amboyna. 

P-  338,  1.  5.  Pfere  Bouhours,  (1628-170^*)  »"  ]^^^  excellent  little  work 
La  Maniere  de  bien  penser.  Dialogue  I,  has  discussed  ~  at  length  this 
question,  how  far  truth  of  thought  is  essential  to  goodness  of  literary  work. 
He  quotes  from  'one  of  the  finest  wits  of  our  age'  (Boileau?)  the 
lines : — 

*Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai ;  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable: 
II  doit  regner  partout,  et  m^me  dans  la  fable.* 
1.  19.     Observe  the  strength  of  the  prejudice,  transmitted  from  the  age 
of  the  Renaissance,  against  any  art  that  was  not  classical  and  pagan.     So 
Addison,  in  his  Remarks  on  Italy,  speaks  slightingly  of  that  *  vast  Gothic 
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pile  of  building/  o^  which  he   had  heard  ' 

but  tUtiks  Pa\Udi_Q's  Church  of  S.  J^^J^?  '^"ch,  the  Cathedral  of  Jl^x\v^, 
some,  \\immous,  A^sencumbered  buildinj*  •'"*  **  ^^^"*  *^^e  most  hand- 
icetv.  ^    '"    *^e   inside'  that  he  has  ever 

\.  i7.    3.  ?.  Segrais  (1624-1 701)  was  a 
and  t\ve  autbot  of  a  pastoral  poem,  At^i     "^^'^^f  of  the  French  Academy, 
'       m  bis  Art  Poetique.  '  *'  which '  Boileau  deigned  to  praise 

P.  359*  ^.  14-     The  allusion  is  to  th*»   f 
statute  of  Henry  VI,  still  in  force,  conferrer*^  '^'"''"^  ^"^^^"^^^^  ^^i^^  by  a 

P-  340. 1.  20.     Ambergris,  or  Grey  AmK     ^.""""^^  ^°^  *^^  *^««nty- 
fatty,  mflammable  substance,  of  a  fraLa^   tT'  '*  *  '°^^'^'  ^P^q"^.  ^^h  coloured, 
to  be  produced  in  the  viscera  of  the  ^'"'^'''^  ^^en  heated;  it  is  supposed 
fumed  powder,  highly  fashionable  in  thTZT"^''  ^^'^''     ^"^^'"'0  '«  »  Pe^ 
^"*/^  "««•  ^^  ^^^'  ^^"tury,  but  now  almost  goi,e 

P   fl^'  I*  "•     ^°^^"'  *^^  philosopher  of  Af  1        . 
P.  346,  1.  22.     Surely  not  •  for  Bnfl     »     ""^^  ^^'mesbury. 

down  and  degrade'  the  terrible  Puritan  som'^^'^*''  '*"  '^"^^''^^  ^^^  *«  'P«" 

the  neck  of  crowned   fortune  proud  •  Tn^'T  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  'heir  heel  on 

gentry  of  England;  but  this,  as  AdZ;  hT      ^'"^'^^  ^^^^^  «"^tocracy  and 

>n  doggerel.'  ^^^^°«  himself  had  just  said. '  is  best  done 

i.  34.     From  Waller's  lines  on  '  the  Conr.* 

'J^e  find  not  that  the  La^Xer"?  -^  Carlisle  in  mourning ':- 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises  ;  W  T  ^^'"^  ^^"'^ 
To  grace  the  mortal  with   h        f""^^  '^^  ^^^'^^ 
And  that  his  I,V  ^^''  deathless  bed 

J;  38.     X'^//.^ro.  1.  .,"  '""^  ^3^"  ^-cl^   beauty  fod/    ' 
S4-7f  '»  !•     Baltasar  Pr 
i'  f  e  na^e  of  his  brothe?Lorent''"t'?  ■''^"'*'  <^-  "-''fiS.)  wrote 

'^'  65^t  *•   32.     The  rcferenr-     • 
between   Nos.  26:7  an/l  ,/:  *^  ^°  ^^^  series  of  •;   1,. 

criticism  on  the  PaZifA''"'"^  ^'''^-  had  def '*7 /"P*".  ^'"^"5 
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§   2.     ^he  Stage, 
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^-  352,  1.  4.  In  Dryden's  comedy  of  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  which  is 
translated  pretty  closely  from  Moli^re's  L'Etourdi,  Sir  Martin,  a  foolish 
blundering  knight,  serenades  his  mistress  by  candle-light,  holding  a  lute  and 
making  grimaces  as  if  he  were  singing,  while  his  man,  Warner,  is  really 
singing  and  playing  in  a  dark  room  behind  him. 

^»  353. 1-  4-  The  great  merit  of  Handel  had  been  discerned  by  some 
English  noblemen  who  visited  Hanover,  and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to 
corae  over  to  this  country  in  1710.  Between  this  date  and  1740  he  com- 
posed thirty-one  operas  for  the  English  stage,  of  which  Rinaldo  and  Armida 
>vas  the  first.  The  half  slighting  way  in  which  Addison  speaks  of*  Mynheer 
Handel '  and  his  opera,  coupled  with  his  expression  of  wonder  (p.  350)  that 
any  one  should  prefer  the  Italian  Opera  to  the  stupid  borrowed  play  of  Phadra 
and  Hippolytus,  make  one  suspect  that  Addison  had  little  ear  for  music  :  the 
words  and  theatrical  accessories  in  an  opera  seem  to  count  far  more  "with 
him  than  the  airs  and  choruses. 

P.  354.1.  12.  Little  beyond  what  Addison  tells  us  is  known  of  this 
Signor  Nicolini,  under  whose  auspices  the  opera  was  for  the  first  time  sung 
wholly  in  Italian  on  the  English  stage,  the  practice  having  been  previously, 
that  the  English  members  oi  the  troupe  should  sing  in  English,  and  the 
Italians  in  Italian. 

P-  355»  1-  3-     The  opera  of  Hydaspes—com^sftA^  we  believe,    by  Buo- 
noncini — was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  1710.     *  Hydaspes  is  a  sort  of 
profane  Daniel,  who  being  thrown  into  an  amphitheatre  to  be  devoured  by 
a  lion,  is  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  love,  the  presence  of  his  mistress  among 
the  spectators  inspiring  him  with  such  courage,  that  after  appealing  to  the 
monster  in  a  minor  key,  and  telling  him  that  he  may  tear  his  bosom  but 
cannot  touch  his  heart,  he  attacks  him  in  the  relative  major,  and  strangles 
him.'     (Sutherland  Edwards'  History  of  the  Opera.) 

P-  356, 1.  37.     Henri  Quatre. 

P-  357. 1.  I.     I  am   uncertain   what   play  and  what  character  are  here 
intended. 

1.  16.  It  may  be  well  here  to  note  down  a  few  particulars  supplementary 
to  the  sketch  given  by  Addison  oi  the  history  of  the  Opera  in  England.  The 
opera,  which  was  gradually  developed  out  of  the  sacred  musical  plays  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  assumed  something  like  its  present  shape  in  Italy  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth.  Cardinal  Mazarin  introduced  the  Italian  opera  into 
France  in  1645 ;  it  was  immediately  imitated  by  French  composers,  and  the 
first  French  opera  appeared  in  the  following  year.  Cambert,  one  of  the 
earliest  French  operatic  composers,  was  driven  by  some  intrigue  among  the 
musicians,  about  the  year  1670,  to  repair  to  England ;  he  was  well  received 
by  Charles  II,  and  appointed  director  of  the  Court  music.  A  taste  for  opera 
and  operatic  music  naturally  arose  in  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  English 
society  at  the  same  period.     It  was  gratified  in  the  first  place  by  the  produc- 
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tions  of  English  composers  of  great  merit, — would  that  they  had  left  worthy 
inheritors  of  their  genius  ! — Lock  and  Purcell.       To    these  men  the  stTcam 
of  that  noble  national  music  which  England  once  possessed  descended,  through 
the  Masques,  pageants,  ballads,    and  songs  of  the    Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
periods ;  but  about  this  time  it  appears  to  have  dried  up.     Lock's  beautiful 
music  to  Macbeth,  as  altered  by  Davenant,  was  performed  in  1 673.    But 
neither  this,  nor   the  music  which   Purcell  wrote    in    1681  (his  first  effort 
designed  for  the   stage)  for   Lee's   tragedy  of    TTi^o^osiws,— though  of  an 
operatic  cast — falls  strictly  under  the  definition  of  opera.     Soon,  however, 
operas  in  English,  written  partially  upon  the   Italian  model,  were  prodncc<J. 
Dryden  wrote  two.  King  Arthur  and  Albion  and  Albanius;  for  the  first 
Purcell  supplied  the  music,  in  169 1  ;  for  the  second,  the  Frenchman  Grabut. 
Purcell  also  composed  the  music  for  Betterton's  opera  of  The  Prophetess,  for 
that  called  The  Fairy  Queen,  an  adaptation  from  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night* s  Dream,  and  for  the  Tempest,  another  absurd  adaptation,  by  Dryden 
and  Davenant,  of  Shakespeare's  play.    But  this  bright  spirit  was  taken  awav 
from  us  by  an  untimely  death    in    1695.     About  that  time,  says^Dowoes, 
Betterton,  the  chief  actor  and  manager  of  his  day,  finding  that  the  taste  o( 
the  English  nobility  inclined  decidedly  to  foreign  music,  expended  during  ten 
years  great  labour  and  large  sums  of  money  to  bring  over  Italian  and  French 
singers,  with  little  gain  to  himself  but  large  profits  to  them.     The  mantle 
of  Purcell  unfortunately  fell  on  Clayton,  a  composer  of  execrable  music, 
which,  when  Buononcini  and  others  were  rising  up  in  Italy,  and  Handel  in  Ger- 
many, decided  the  question  speedily  against  '  native  talent/     This  Clayton 
composed  the  music  for  Arsinoe,  an  opera  translated  into  English  from  the 
Italian,  and  designed  to  be  performed  entirely  in  the  Italian  manner.   Arsinoe 
was  brought  out  in  1705,  Mrs.  Tofts  taking  the    part    of  prima   donna, 
and  Marguerite  de  1*  Epine  singing  Italian  airs  before  and  after  the  per- 
formance.     Addison's  own   opera   of  Rosamond,  the  music    by  Clayton, 
appeared   in    1707,   and    failed    signally.       (Downes'   Roscius,   Sutheriand 
Edwards'  History  of  the  Opera.) 

1.  32.     For  a  notice  of  this  opera  see  the  preceding  note. 

p.  358, 1.  8.     The  music  of  the  opera  of  Camilla  was  written  by  Marco 

Antonio  Buononcini,  the  brother  of  the  composer  of  Almahide  and  Hydaspes. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  opera-house  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  1 705, 

and  sung  partly  in  English,  partly  in  Italian,  Mrs.  Tofts  sustaining  effectively 

the  part  of  Camilla,  while  the  tenor  Valentini  addressed  her  in  impassioned 

strains  in  a  language  of  which  she  did  not  know  a  word.     The  music  of 

this  opera  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful.     (Sutherland  Edwards.)     If 

the  opera  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  Baker's  Biogr.  Dram,  as  having 

been  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in    1706  be  not  a  different  work,   the 

p. j^glish  words  were  by  one  Owen  Mac  Swiny. 

P.  359»  1-  '7-     The  modern  libretto,  in  which  the  Italian  words  arc  on 
one  side  and  an  English  translation  on  the  other,  had  probably  not  yet 
jjje  into  use  when  Addison  wrote. 


JVOTES. 
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VhcBdra  and  JFr£^J>oiyftis,  translated  and  altered  by  Edmund 
I  34-    '^^^     •  e's  great  trag^aj  of  Ph^dre.  was  brought  out  at  the  Hay- 
Smith  from  ^^*^\nd  almost  ixr^m^fately  damned. 

market  in  ^^^^'xinioxtatiiiA^^y  Eng^Iish  music  was  of  such  a  poor  quality  that 
p.  360, 1-  *•      ,  .^5  oround  ;    nor  are  things  much  better  at  the  present  day. 

it  co«^^  ^^riTote  to  p.  357. 1-   ^  ^-       .    ^ 

p.  36*  •      ^         Baptista   Lully,     though    not   absolutely   the   founder  of 

p  362*  ^'  *^\s  one  of  its  earliest  promoters  ;  his  first  opera  came  out  in 

French  opefa»  ^  ^^^^  honour  through  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV,  and  died 

at  Paris  *^  *       pjt 
I,  33.      *"®       'ggg  tte  thirteenth  chapter  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 

P.  ^64*  ^-  ^^'  rj^i^e  Or/'^a»  ^^^    Venice  Preserved  are  by  Otway,  CEdipus 
P.  3^5 »  ^*  ^'1  Tjryden,  Oroonoho   \yy  Southerne ;  for  the  rest  see  note  on 
is  by  ^^  *^ 

!>.  350'  ^-  ^^i    Mowrwrng"  Bride  is  Congreve's  only  tragedy  ;   Tamerlane  and 

I.  la.      ^  Rowe.     Speaking    of  the  first  appearance   of  these   plays, 

(7Iyss«s    ^^^   ^\at  the  Mpurning  Bride  (1697)  ♦  had  such  success  that  it 

p^ivnes   says  tn    ^^.^^^y^^jpted  thirteen  days   together;'    that   Tamerlane 

continued   acting  ^^^  ^^^^\\eoX  acting  of  Betterton,  Vanbrugh,  Mrs.  Brace- 

(1700),  throogti  ^came  a  stock  play ;  and  that  Ulysses  (1705).  being 

girdle,  and  Mrs.  o     J^^^^j  ^lad  a  successful  run,  but  fell  short  of  Tamerlane 

exceUently  well  per  ^^^     ^ther,  by  the  same  author.     (This  is  the  same 

and   the  Ambitious       fender  whose  name  there  is    a    curious   letter    in 

*  Downs  the  V^°^^^\*>.      On  the  Phadra  and  Hippolytus  sec  note   to 

-go.  .      jnedy  was  not  *the  product  of  the  English  theatre.' 

1^  20.     'T^®  Tragi-  ^^^  earliest  regular  dramatic  piece  known,  written 

The  play  ^^  ^^  ^       *  ^  century,  was  called  a  '  tragicomedia  ; '  and  one  or 

•  Spain  in  the  nneen  ^^^^peda,  a  Spanish  dramatist  rather  anterior  to 
more  o^  ^^®  ^^*^^  ^  aesi^nated.  Tragi-comedy  was  much  in  favour  with 
4j,  ^ j^^5peare,  were  so  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  whom  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  play 
Beaumont  and  ^^^^^"f^^  ^^  which  some  of  the  principal  characters  are 
vrhicH  ends  happily,  ^^^^^^^ion  that  the  true  tragic  interest  is  excited. 
Hrought  so  near  to  ^  ^^^^  .^  generally  quite  trae.  that  it  was  a 
Addison's  description  ot          ^^^^^^  . ,  ^^^  ^^^.^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^.,  ^aste  de- 

fl«r>tlcy  pi«^®  °^  ""  A  ;n  Fneland,  at  the  time  when  the  national  drama 

Td^i  both  in  Spain  and  »"  ^nglan^  ^         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Shakespeare, 

^"each  country  was  in  full  v|go--  J;^^^^^  ,,f^,,u  ,,,,,,ions;  for,  as  he 
'"ifeved   his  tragic  scenes  with  ^^^  .^^  it  must  have  it.' 

r  nestiy  said. '  the  People  Pay  /^'^^^,,^  ..^hor  ar.d  actor  ;  at  one  time  he 
^""^    ^66.  1.  7.     George  Powell  was  D  ^egUgent  and  idle,  and  pre- 

"^med  too  xnnch  on  his  own  powers^  ^  ^^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^ 

public- 
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1.  31.     The  first   and  third  acts  of  (Edipus  were  written  by  Dryden,  the 
rest  by  Lee.  , 

P.  367, 1.  9.      The  Conquest  of  Mexico  is  the   second  title   of  Dryden's 
popular  heroic  play.  The  Indian  Emperor, 

1.  26.  In  the  last  act  of  Otway's  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  in  the 
middle  of  an  impassioned  and  highly  wrought  scene  between  Jaffier  and 
Belvidera,  the  bell  is  heard  to  toll  for  the  execution  of  Pierre,  the  arch- 
conspirator. 

P-  369, 1.  31.     The  tragedy  oiUs  Horaces. 
P-  370,  1.  9.     The  Electro. 

P-37I,  1.  35-  Christopher  Bullock  (d.  1724),  besides  writing  several 
plays  himself,  was  a  good  and  sprightly^  actor  in  his  day.  the  parts  of  *  fops, 
pert  gentlemen/  &c.,  being  sustained  by  him  with  effect.  (Baker's  Biogr. 
Dramatica.)  Henry  Norris  was  chiefly  known  for  his  admirable  perform- 
ance in  Farquhar's  comedy  of  The  Constant  Couple,  whence  he  acquired 
the  nick-name  of  •  Jubilee  Dicky.' 

P-  373. 1-  33-  Downes  tells  us  that  about  1690  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor 
and  Double  Dealer,  and  Southerne's  Fatal  Marriage,  were  acted  with  much 
applause  at  Drury  Lane,  *  specially  Mr.  Doggett's  and  Madame  Barry's  per- 
formances being  unparallelled.'  He  was  a  most  successful  actor  of  comedy 
for  many  years,  and  retiring  from  the  stage  with  a  competence,  settled  at 
Eltham,  where  he  died  in  172 1.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  to  the  HanoT^ 
rian  succession,  and  founded  the  race  for  Thames  watermen  known  as  that 
for  *  Doggett's  coat  and  badge,'  which  is  annually  rowed  on  the  ist  August 
the  anniversary  of  George  I's  accession. 
P.  374»  1-  10.     JEolus  (Virg.  JEn.  i.  81), 

— 'cavum  conversa  cuspide  montem 
Impulit  in  latus.' 
P.  375»  ^'  14-     Scenery  and  scenic  effects  were  unknown  to  the  English 
stage  before  the  civil  war,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration.     They 
gradually  came  into  use  during  the  reign   of  Charles  II,  the  competition  ol 
the  different  theatres  compelling  a  continual  enlargement  of  these  sources  of 
attraction,  when  they  were  once  introduced.      (Wright's  Hist.  Histrionica.) 
1.  15.     Salmoneus,  a  king  of  Elis,  is  said  in  Greek  mythology  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  lightnings  of  Jove  by  driving  his  chariot  over  a 
brazen  bridge,  and  scattering  blazing  torches  around  him  as  he  passed.     For 
his  impiety  Jupiter  smote  him  with  his  thunderbolts,  and  assigned  to  him  a 
hot  place  in  Tartarus.     (Virg.  JEn.  vi.  585.) 

1.  25.  Thomas  Rymer  (i  639-1 714)  was  a  member  of  Grays  Inn,  but  pre- 
ferring Uterature  to  the  law,  entered  the  field  of  dramatic  criticism,  and  in  the 
ambition  *  to  be  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew,'  produced  the  model  tra- 
gedy  of  Edgar  in  1677.  This  play,  which  is  in  rhyme,  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  \ 
plot;  St.  Dunstan,  who  is  of  course  represented  as  an  ambitious  turbulent  monk,  • 
plays  an  important  part ;  Edgar,  however,  defies  the  proud  ecclesiastic,  and  re- 
solves to  marry  his  god-child  in  spite  of  him  ;    the  piece,  though  called  a 
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tragedy,  winds  up  with  a  ^'^^^^^  ""g.  "^^^J'l^^':     ^"  ^"^^  ^'•^«^.  ^titled  7%. 
Tragedies  of  the  Lasi  Age   ^^^1^^:^^^^  ^  Shorl  ^'^ -f^ragedy  ^x^^ 
Rymer,  in  a'rough  and  boisterous  styj       ,,„^p^^^^  Shakespeare.  Ben  JonLn; 
and  Fletcher  to  the  great  trageai     s  of  antiquity,  greatJy  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former.    The   pl^y^^'V  iiT        "^"^'^  ^^^*=^  ^^  ^'ng'e«  out  for  his 
foolish  animadversion   are    ^''*^*      ^"^^  J^H^s  Casar.     Whether  he  wrote 
any  other  tract  on  King  ^^ar  *^"^ot  say,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any 
such ;  perhaps  it  is  a  slip    of  /^^'.^^n's.     But  Rymer's  name,  in  spite  of 
literary  failures,  wiU  ever  be  hem  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  English 
historical  student,  on  account  ot  that  great  collection,  edited  by  him,  of 
/■/nportant  state-papers,  national  and  international,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Rymer's  Foedera. 

P.  376, 1.  8.     Andre  Dacier  (1^51-1722)  was  a  refined  critic  and  an  inde- 
fatigable Scholar;  he   edited  or  translated  Horace,  Aristotle's  Poetics,  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  the  Reflexions  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  &c.,  &c.     Trained  under  a 
famous  scholar.  Tanncgny  Leffevre.  he  fell  in  love  virith  his  tutor's  daughter, 
and  married  her ;  she  became  the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier,  and  raised  her 
name,  through  her  learning  and  talents,  to   an  equality  with  that  of  her 

husband. 

1.  18.  Archbishop  Whately  used  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  profundity 
imputed  to  certain  authors,  that  there  might  be  two  reasons  why  you  could 
not  see  to  the  bottom  of  a  stream, — either  because  it  was  deep,  or  because  it 
Mr  as  muddy, 

1.  33.     The  god  of  ridicule  and  satire. 

P-  377.  1-  28.  From  the  prologue  to  the  Andria  of  Terence;  the  lines 
mean,  *  whose  carelessness  he  prefers  to  emulate,  rather  than  the  dull  industry 
of  these  [his  critics].' 

1.  30.  The  passage  is  in  the  first  volume  of  South's  Sermons  (Oxf. 
ed.  of  1842),  at  p.  168. 

i'  39-     Pliny  Na£,  Hist,  xxxvii.  3. 


A   3.     On  Literary  Matters, 

^'  S79,   I  2.      The  name   of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's    short  treatise   is,  the 
Defence  0/ /^oesy  ;    it  was  written  about  1 584. 

i.  23.  7-|„-g  theory  of  the  motives  which  induced  Homer  to  write  the 
Iliad  is  ridiculous,  seeing  that  the  main  portions  of  the  poem  were  certainly 
in  existence  at  Iea.st  three  hundred  years  before  the  Persian  empire  was 
founded. 

^'  38.  Addison's  notion  is,  that  Chevy  Vhase  was  written  during  the  war 
of  the  Roses,  and  t:lr&a.t:  the  concluding  verse,  alluding  to  the  feuds  of  noble- 
Jnen,  is  almost  a  .  demonstration  of  this.  But  the  theory  breaks  down 
altogether,  for  the  old  genuine  version  of  the  ballad,  printed  (with  many  in- 
accuracies) at  the  beginning  of  Percy's  Reliques,  and  accurately  given  in  Mr. 


of  ^  "*>■«,  contains  aa  mch  condading  '««!• 

At>*     ,,  tte*i^„   ^  brynge! 
CiO"       .         f '*  good  cndjoe  I 

^,  .»■»  '«><»  „„5  „  „„, «.  ,1,  j„,  „,  ^„  ,d,. 

„!  It.  I>«f»^^  „w.r..l»os  „,  p         „  ,„j  s|.,„    Tbi.  i.  !»■ 

.  MS-.  »*  '   „„etM»«l  «.„!„„/;  .,  0..  „.oe,,  b.1  I  .ai  brl* 

''?■  „ii«.io-  ">'"'■ '°  "y  o,„  „M  .pp=..  "=.1  c»b.bi,.  ( .)  -ri; 

;',■[  ,h.  tolUi  «■■  ■  No„h.„b„I.,.J  n.."i  "i»™  lb'  »"''  "J' 
*t'      .  Q»d.U  glytfryJ.  on  H„  „„„  b,,Bbf  ■  lb,  ..«.,  .  TwyJ^ 

t  hiitoriial.  The  conflict  desctibed  in  it  is  called  in  one  pliee  the  bettle 
^  Ottetbura ;  but  in  the  teal  btttle  of  Olterbnm,  foegbt  in  1388.  no  Perej 
...  killed  1  mnreove.  Olteib«„  ||„  ,  „i|„  „.,  Tiom  lb.  Tweed  »« 
Teviotdele,  whete  the  scene  of  action  is  Uid  in  the  e.tUei  ve.se.;  lastly,  the 
king  of  Scotland,  at  the  date  of  Olte.bum,  teas  named  Robert,  not  James; 
no  James  reigned  in  Scotland  befo.e  1424-  (3)  Bnt  the  eha«ct«  of  the 
band-wtiting,  and  the  linguistic  fotms  in  the  ea.liest  MS.  (Ashmole  48),  P'^ 
elude  us  ftom  assigning  the  baliad  to  a  late,  date  .ban  the  middle  of  tbe 
fifteenth  centu.y.  (4)  Wtiting  undo.  Menty  VI,  tbe  antbo.  probably  een- 
fonnded  togetb..,  ,h,o„,b  tbe  defect  of  hi.  own  memory  or  of  the  pop.h. 
uaditio...  tbe  battle  .f«p.p,„,„,  ,„„gb,  ,.  ,,36,  and  "  "' °"«"": 
Or  rather,  iball  we  sav?  havina  fi.ll  knowledge  of  many  a  bloody  duel  t«- 
S  d'""  ""•■"  '''  aS  b';,S,e7.,  in'^.b..  lm».sa«  frontlet  »»> 

s;^f^?^ftrLrss:a-;r:5t=£i 

""Mi  With      "  **y  »i.  "hile  setting  at  nought  historic  »"™"=?' 
'«».  *W'^    ""bl/fi    ■     ,  boWly   dr^wn  .nd  ^^ilfnUy  grouped  or  »n^ 
"'  '"-e  ^d-'?P="Me  fclio^s  and   ini*torlun«  differed  Uttle   fton,  tlio« 
"  ■wfeibi't^""  ■^=='>"'eJ'  though  the  setting  and 


^      ^hc  ^^^j™a„iva   of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  nrfin 

'ii^e  „  **  'flay  be  considered  certain  that  the  v.«ion  of  Che-y  C 
■ft  siL^»»  not  rhi,  from  which  Addison  quotes  (the  language 
nt  J^*^!  to  pi,„  it  irf  the  seventeenth,  or  not  later  than  the 
>Os_  J^'^Otury),  but  that  which  has  b«n  described  ,n  .  fo 
,1,^*^  >n  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  preieiv. 
.s^J*^le  MSS.  The  newcM  ver.ion.  however,  fo" 
^'  »s  the  reader  may  sec  by  coropariog  the 


iPirty> 


yOTES. 

^^^.    AM,„-.   copy  •■^"  •"  L""»«»'Sn'" 

wiib  ihn  fiom  which  Percy  f'  _  

^  Wi,h  hU  t«  Uood   .h.  -."  »« 
Is  s»id  to  iighc  upon  1"*  *'"'"*^ 

p.390.1.,6.    •n,.J"y.rth.l.«ti"  »'■"""';  h.J 

P.  J03, 1.  18.  Tlie  £ss-i,  OB  CrUifsm,  fy  *"  ;^^„th 
Ih.  %,«»  o.  ih.  .sth  M.y.  i;.  I.  .bo"  "'^^  .hi, 
was  s^ritwn,  as  to  appear  on  tliat  day-  '  pastoral. 
bsoughl  Pop.  p,ou,ln.o%  l«o  .011..,  "''''i  ,„..l, 
peat.d  in,ij09,had  neUhCT  ..reived  nor  desc  ^^^  j^. 
son's  waim  piais.  in  ibis  pap...  whidi  must  ha  ^^^  ^^^ 
th.  po.m  luiown  to  tho.s.nd,  of  r.ad.is  wM  ^„ 

h.a,d  of  it.  doublLss  „„trib..=l  la,g.l,  lo  *.  <«  5,^ 
und.i  th.  imptessinn  that  the  numb..  «as  *""  gp^^^^ 
<D.o.  30.  .711),  saying  .hat  h.  had  i"«  ."»;  •"  j  „„„.! 
'  wh.t.in,  though  it  be  the  highest  satisfaction  to  ^^^ 

a  petson  whom  all  th.  world  comm.nds,  yrt  1  an  j.^.i 

fo.  that,  than  for  yom  ondou.  and  f""'"'"'  "J/of  my  h 
..for  I  has.  b.™  guilty  of.  In  speaking  too  tr.eiy  01      1 
In  a  .00.  of  talh..  .aaggeratrf  h-ilHy.  h.  "h-  If.  Sp.« 
for  ih.  fnlu,..  lis..s  the  rod  or  his  ..ili.lsm.  >■■?  •'"■o"?;' 
...       ,  .         ,,.  ■,        The  'ttiokes  ot  ""* 

too  liberal  fitpression  of  his  praise.      ""= 
tick,  on  Pope's  brother  poets.)  which  AddisOQ  leltts  t", 
less  we   except  the  lines   which  Dennis  took    to  "ta^mse 
Appius  reddens  »t  each  word  you  ipwk.'     ^".'  P»™a6= 
f     .  ■  "     rl         t       1     criticism  aie  castigiteA  v— - 

„no     '".'^"^^^P^^Ye'' at"  first   for  wits.  *e"    P^^VV  ' 
Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  ■p\a\n    to 
Bui    the  passage  which  Addison   had  chiefly  '  '^ 

ginning  at  1.  604.  where,  speaking  of  the  o>JSCxix^ 

'What   crowds   of  these.  ii"P«"***'^j 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syl'***  ^ 

Still  run  on  poets  in  a  f-S^'V^^^ 
Ev-n  to  the  dreg,  and  stl«>=*==^  -^^ 
Strain  out  the  U,t  duU  diOpF'  _^ 
And  rhyme  with  all  tlie  r»S£,-»i 
P.  393,  !■  9-  Petronius  the  satirirt  and  *^^^^  ^ 
cian.  both  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  "** 


5^^  t^ott^  D»Uon  earl  of  Roscommon.  (1633-1684.)  was 

P  ,04,  \.  30.     ^^-jtfy  o«  ^*-OnslaUd  Verse,  which,  with  great  inequJit)- 

line  of  Sheffield's  poem,—  ^^.^.       ^g,,; 

*  Nature  s  chief  masterpiece  j^j^.^^^^gthetic  class,  for   which 
AU  the   poems  here   named  are  of  that  ^^  prototype. 

Horace*s  Ars  Poetica  supplied  the  inspiration 


VII. 

TALES  AND  ALLEGORIES. 


TALES  AND  Ai'*-^ — 
P.  398.  1.  ».     So  Pope,  in  his  beautiful  description  of  the  red  m.n. 
heaven,  paints  it  as—  ^  .   ,--d 

*  Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  yroo^  "r"      ' 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  was    > 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  D  ^^^^  ^„  „„. 

No  fiends  torment,  «o  ChrisHans  thirst  j      s        p^^asHtuH"'-' 

'if?^'   '•    '°-     Gowle/s  Essay   0»   '*%  ^"Xyond  forty/  (Mori'^O 

/«es  no  fooling  with  life  when  it  is  once  «««<1^7„„,  have  a  p«rs<».  « 

•ts  ofcH'  ■    *•.  "^  ""'••  '»'h  as  '  dicute.'  wh.<:h  can       ^^^  .^^  ^ 

P««,>e      h"  J^'^^'^^  voice,  can  never  h»^«  ^U  be  diccud  «.;  ^ 

that  ;         ^"*op  Kurd  savs    'if  used  at  aU,  it  «n^°"'     .  ^  to  say  w».  «''*'• 

'*«  /•  W/""'"^  AO-^U    's  meaning.    AU  *»\^J,rSl™dence.  <U.a>M 

thai-  u        '^  *    natural  affi.^*-       «^  less  than  the  ruies 

^^:;f  n^*'- ;°  ^SmTeifteioved  ^^j:^^^  -  ^^i: 

.^.lo^-"-""^-      '"*«^— '^'^"^''^  ...„,.u  selection).  Aaai^. 


sv 


.*-r%s^"   a^-'tV-  ,»(*'^'"^  V        5^ 


.y  •!""  w»6  ""v.  i">'°  ,,»**""■ 


'■-^f.  1-r.v  "•■rsi.p-kta  .(«•«« °" 
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and  pension  as  poet  laureate.  It  is  said  indeed  by  Lord  Macanlay  {Hist,  of 
England,  iii.  34),  that  Dorset  gave  to  the  poet  during  his  lifei  out  of  his 
own  pocket  an  annual  pension  equal  to  that  which  he  had  lost.  His  autho- 
rities are,— I.  An  assertion  to  that  effect  made  by  Prior  in  the  dedication  of 
his^Works  to  the  son  of  this  Lord  Dorset,  an  assertion  made  at  the  time 
when  Prior  was  a  Whig  (he  afterwards  ratted),  and  a  personal  and  political 
opponent  of  Dryden;  2.  Some  scurrilous  lines  by  that  dull  poet  and  furious 
partisan,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  written  in  1695,  intimating  that  Dorset— 

*  Despised  the  flatterer  [Dryden],  but  the  poet  fed.' 
It  is  likely  enough  that  Prior  had  no  other  authority  for  his  assertion  than 
the  loose  words  of  Blackmore,  which  need  not  imply  more  than  that  Dryden 
experienced  the  occasional  bounty  of  Dorset,  a  thing  by  no  means  im- 
probable. On  the  other  side  we  have  several  distinct  declarations  of  Dryden 
that  he  was  pressed  by  poverty  since,  and  because  of,  the  loss  of  his  pension. 
It  becomes  therefore  a  question  between  the  veracity  of  Dryden  and  that  of 
Prior;  and,  of  the  two,  we  prefer  to  believe  Dryden. 

1.  36.  Alceste,  the  misanthrope  of  Moli^re's  play,  prefers  to  a  fantastic 
and  affected  sonnet  which  its  author  has^  just  recited,  an  *  o/rf  song,  such  as 
that  which  I  am  going  to  repeat  to  you :  * — 

*Si  le  roi  m'avait  donn^ 
Paris  sa  grandVille, 
Et  qu'il  me  ^a^ut  quitter 

L'amour  de  ma  mie,  ^ 

Je  dirais  au  roi  Henri: 

Reprenez  votre  Paris  ; 
J*aime  mieux  ma  mie,  oh  gai ! 
J»aime  mieux  ma  mie.' 
P.  437,  1.  I  a.     The  *Bayle'   here  quoted   is   perhaps  Fran9ois  Bayle,a 
native  of  Languedoc,  who  died  in   1709,   and   was    a  celebrated   medical 
writer   in  his  day.     The  work  referred  to    might    be    his  •  Dissertationes 
physicae,  ubi  principia  proprietatum  in  ceconomia  corporis  animalis  in  plantis 
et  animalibus  demonstrantur  *  (1677). 
1.  18.     Cic.  De  Na^'  Deorum,  n.  51. 

1.  20.  William  V^^^^^^*  *  Somersetshire  man,  bom  about  1652,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  t^®  English  buccaneers  or  sea  rovers,  who  were  the 
terror  of  the  Spanish*  colonies  and  commerce  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
published  his  Voyage  '*''"'"'  '^  ^°'"'''  '"  ^^9i.  His  Voyages  were  after- 
wards published  iti  ^^^^^  '"''^T^t  between  the  years  1697  and  1709. 

P.  438,  J.  I.     *  I^eque  calce  lupus  quenquam,  nequc  dente  petit  bos.'- 
Horace, 
J.  19.     Essay  o^  JIt*^°^^  Understanding,  Bk.  II.  Ch.  ix.  §  13.  (Morley.) 
1.  33.     The  ft  ^dg«  '^  ^°  ^^'  ^^"'^  More's  Antidote  against  Atheism, 
ook  II,  ch.  X      rf^nry  ^°^^  (1614-1687)  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Cambridge  school  *^r  Flatonizing  divines.     Jerome  Cardan,  a  native  of  Pavia, 
a  celebrated  m^H^^l    »^^  philosophical  writer,  died  at  Rome  in  1576. 
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'  ^-  439'  1-  31-  Pennant,  in  his  British  Zoology,  says  nothing  about  the 
mole's  eye  having  •  but  one  humour  in  it/  but  states  that  the  eye,  besides 
b«ing  very  small  and  closely  covered  with  fur,  has  *a  third  very  wonderful 
contrivance  for  its  security,  being  furnished  with  a  certain  muscle,  by  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  exscrting  it  according  to  its 
exigencies.* 

P-  444. 1-25.  Addison  is  referring  to  the  colossal  works  of  the  school- 
men of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  Peter  Lombard,  Aquinas,  and  Scotus,  whose 
treatises  are  made  up  of  Quaestiones,  Objectiones,  and  Responsiones,  and 
diWded  into  '  Distinctiones/ 

P'  445»  !•  5-  The  lane  in  question  still  retains  its  name ;  it  turns  out  of 
High  Street,  just  below  University  College. 

1.  8.  Father  Martinus  Smiglccius,  a  Polish  Jesuit,  died  at  Kalicz  in  1618. 
His  treatise  on  Logic  is  highly  praised  by  Rapin,  whose  eulogy  is  endorsed 
by  Bayle.  •  The  English/  says  Bayle,  *  have  done  justice  to  this  work  of 
Smiglecius ;  they  have  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  in  their  country.'  It  was 
printed  a^  Oxford  in  1658. 

I.  10.  Desiderius  Erasmus  (1467-1536),  the  great  promoter  of  learning  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam.  The  Greek  Testament 
was  first  given  to  the  world  in  print  under  his  care. 

1.  2^,  Louis  XIV  of  France,  whom  the  victorious  logic  of  Marlborough's 
guns  at  Blenheim  and  Oudenarde  had  *  baffled  at  his  own  weapons.' 

1-  33-  The  story  is  told  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  See  Bacon's  Apo- 
phthegms, No.  160.    (Morley.) 

1.  37-     Hudibras,  Part  ii.  §  i,  397  :— 

'Quoth  she,  Fvc  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers.* 

1-  40-  The  French  Huguenots  who  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685. 

P-  446,  1.  3.  The  reference  is  to  the  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary 
on  Andreas  Ammonius,  an  Italian  scholar  who  lived  in  England  during 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  died  in  1520  (Morley). 
What  Ammonius  said  as  to  the  price  of  wood  being  raised  by  the 
executions  at  Smithfield,  had  reference  to  the  burning  of  Lollards,  not 
of  Protestants. 

J-  5.  A  Sorites,  so  called  from  awpot  2l  heap,  is  a  series  of  propositions, 
A  ,f  f  f^*'**«  of  each  becoming  the  subject  of  the  next.  An  instance  is— 
AU  A  ,s  B,  all  B  is  C.  all  C  is  D,  therefore  all  A  is  P-  The  reasoning  of  a 
sorites  ,8  unanswerable,  and  so,  Addison  would  imply,  is  commonly  that  of 


fire  and  faggot. 

1-17.  A  more  exact  acquaintance  with  English  history  would  have  made 
Addison  see  that  not  all  the  methods  of  coercion  here  named  could  fairly  be 
ca led. popish  ,,fi„,^,^,,,  'R»cks,  gibbets,  and  dungeons  were  used  by 
the  government  of  Elizabeth  to  convince  EogUsh  Catholics  with  httle  le. 


51 8  note;^ 

vigour  than  *  fire  and  faggot'  were  employed  on  the  other  side  m  the  reigo 
of  Mary.     See  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  -     w    irTeat 

I.  30.    The  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.      Demosthenes,  m  bis  gr 
oration  for  the  Crown,  frequently  alludes  to  the    disastrous  ^^^^J'?^^^.  j 
corruption  of  ^schines  and  other  Athenians  by  Macedonian  gold  had   a 
upon  the  interests  of  the  city. 

P.  447, 1.21.     Xanthippe.  ., 

P.  448, 1.  38.  The  Cartesians  are  the  followers  of  the  philosopher  Kene 
Descartes  (1596-1650),  one  of  whose  leading  metaphysical  distinctions  was, 
that  while  the  fundamental  attribute  of  material  substance  was^«/^«o«, 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  Mind  was  Thought^  because  by  this  attribotc 
Mind  was  revealed  to  itself.     (Lewes*  History  of  I^hilosopky.) 

P.  449»  I.  14.  Speaking  of  a  Puritan  wrangler,  Butler  says  {Hudtbras, 
Part  iii.  3,  443)— 

'  But  still  his  tongue  ran   on,    the   less 
Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater   ease  ; 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack. 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon   the  rack.* 
1.  23.     In  a  volume  of  the  collection  of  ballads,  left  by  Anthony  i  Wood 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  there  is  an  old  black-letter   copy  of  this  ballad, 
without  date,  'printed  for  F.Coles  in  "Wine    Street  near  Hatton  Garden.' 
It  begins — 

'  In  Bath  a  wanton  wife   did   dw^ell 
As  Cancer  he  doth    write. 
Who  did  in  pleasure  spend  her  da3rs 
In  many  a  fond  delight.* 
She  dies  and  presents  herself  at  the  gate  of  heaven ;   her  knock  is  answered 
by  Adam,  "^^^  objects  to  open  to  her;   she  gives   him  a  shrewish  answer ; 
he  runs  aW^X*  *"^  *  string  of  other  Biblical   personages  come  up  one  after 
another    all   endeavouring  to  turn  her  away  ;   but  her  curst  tongue  is  too 
much  for  thcni  all.     Thomas  the  apostle  comes  up  in  his  turn ;  and  then 
comes  the  quoted  verse  :— 

*  I  think,  quoth  Thomas,  women's  tongues 
Of  aspen  leaves  be  made : 
Thou  unbelieving  wretch,  quoth  she. 
All  is  not  true  that's  said.* 
St  Paul  and  St.  Peter  come  up ;  she  scolds  and  discomfits  them  both ;  at 
last  Christ  comes  up ;  and  after  earnest  entreaty  and  fervent  expressions  of 
contrition,  she  is  iUowed  to  pass  through  the  gate.   • 

p  jc^  1.  I.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  attended 
Lord  WinchilsesL  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  during  five  years  which  that 
nobleman  passed  as  ambassador  to  the  Porte  at  Constantinople.  After  that 
he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  lived  there  many  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  active  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  when,  returning  to 
England  for  a  time  after  the  recall  of  the  embassy,  he  published  in  1669  his 
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,.  <^S  Welcomed  as  a  f '  *  ^^^'^ 
wide  '<  V*^^^ 


^5  Welcomed 
Pr««/5/<,/.o/rt*  0//otn««'E»/rf;'.  t;;^°„^  respecting  w^^^^^^        ^^, 

addition  to  the  existing  »»««  "^"TnOO  ^'  l"^  v  ^4  a^ov*  ^'^^ 
Europe  and  Asi».    Before  hi.  death  m  Ij      ^  t\ve  >300>c  at      ^^A 

work,  chiefly  on  Turkish  affairs.      «'  ;%s*otV:  *°  .^"J  ^V.^^^v'^ 
(Boole  ii.  ch.  26)  that  the  Turk.  '  hold  it  a  pi  ^^^  ie^4      ^^o^^, 

1  c^  ana  ^^Jt^'^:^^  -:^.^to>^S^ 


a  cage  and  give  him  his  liberty,   ana  -"""'^^  ^«   *^°7„  ^»o»^' o*^      • 

maniy  curs  that  infested  the  streets.     But  ^^^^^  »^  ^°  L^»  f..  ^.^-^ 

chancy  and  benevolence,  not  on  "~»"*  f  * "^  Jt  ^eW*  *  «^^>i^;oO^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  earlier  <=»«f  ^^^^^  ed   V>y    ^^"/^^Sv«  *"  2^  T;.^xVU- 

trating  the  belief  in  transmigration  ^^^'^^Vve  «-V^*^  ^^  *-"*^  0<^^«C^ 

Turkish  sect.    Addison's  memory  appears  to  .V.^.^^^*  ^    *^!^W,  "^     V 

the  two  chapters  together.  Abvssioia.  °*    "7  „x>  s"^*^*^    .-<Ot«  ^™ 

P.  456. 1.6.    By  Ethiopia  J  jnea^tAby^^^    ^Z^^t^^^^-^  "^ 
together.     The  Portuguese  and  *«  Fj^"      ^j^e  ;    to^*    "       coUtvt<5'  , 

cations  with  Abyssinia  before  Addtsons^^^^    i„   ^tve  ^^"WO^,  \^,  \ 

less  an  English  factory,  seems  to  have  aPF-  ^  ^^^^.  ^  ^  ,    p. 

famous  traveller  James  Bruce.  ^  „errt»is***""  ^^e  De»"    *    ^      ^uto* 

practice,  the  letter  sent  down  by  Ae  ^'^     j^^   n»*   ^^  W 

.    of  a  vacant  cathedral  see,  when  the  Sover     B  ii.   95>  "   "   *^V^  '^^Q 


of  a  vacant  cathedral  see,  when  tne  o^"  ii.   9 6>  *^ 
to  the  vacancy.                          n;.A«.Mrv  (Ca.n^f 

P.  460, 1.16-    In  Garth's  D^^^ry  ^  ^^ords                                ^4, 

*'  Chief  Of  ^e  .^i--i:^d  i«^S^---r  ^  ^a    rnnc.                             ^  (>, 


•Hourly  his  learn  a  ""IT"     ^^as.'  „  -    Prince 

A  bar'ren  -/f  "'Vrlbor^ug^     -^^H*  P'^ 

1.29.    Douay  was  invested  by  Mar  y_c>.  j     Vii/^r.^ 

Jdofanarmy\f»o.ooom.n..u  Apr'U^    ^^-^^'iffect  ,^ 

earrisoned  made  a  vigorous  «"^"'"';*'hoW«^<'''    *^    oear  /V 

lambrai  to  its  relief;  he  was  un.b^  ^^^t    ^*=''*'  re":./te/%Vv^\ 

fortress  capitulated  on  the  «6th  June  j^^ew    /^  ^K  ^  ^  x  W  *• 

',4th  July.   X7X..  after  Marlbo^u^^ba  e-S-"-^.!/^  VV^^^VS^*^, 

troops  withdrawn,  a  portion    °» /^  xoss.       ^       ■'   \    \^    V^A^C'r/ 

Marshal  Villars,  and  rooted   with  I'fTi-rca  ''«»  ^f f  V^.  v^k  ^       -^A.^fl 

^tef  This  number  of  the  Specta^  »PP*»^rt  „.   §   X7  ^.    X^  ^^\  *V, 

P  ^62   1  Q     In  the  Religio  Medict,  f»  does  Fq    ''  Kf.    X  \  <t  'o^Ji 

.f^:;  :^£nti'ng  God  for  his  haj^yj^r  to^tl^.-"'^   we     %  V;,  \XK' 
•  Surely  it  is  not  a  n'ela"'^''"'^  ~  .fe  are   a*   «"*«  (/>   <i    *A  V       ^''^       V 
world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this  u  ^^^        f^      ^if'irvX  t.         % 

next,  as  the  phanUsn,s  of  the   "^^^  (  ^  ^^  //  .XX, 

,o«ows  the  P-Se^^^a^-J  ^^  a,^  f        .,  J.,  ,^  .^^. 

'  Leu  in  new  UgW  *™"g''  '='"°^  \  1 


P^60.35-     Plutarch's  ^*«'J'°»*f*"'*^0^  V'f. 

P.  f;  I.  x'    In  the  treatise  of  Tertulhan  ^\  ^       ht  ha 


^  i,^J'erf  ^''efi 


,.  made.. 

A  .  ^»«er 

^W  CO"  the  Soul. 


A 


tflO 

chapters  45-4O,  ate  on  dreams-     He  rejects  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that 

TeLs  axe  of  no  account  whatever;  considers  that  they  are  for  the   most 

part  inflvcted  upon  us  by  demons  ;  but  allows  that  they  are  sometime*  used 

by  the  Deity  for  our  good ;  and  that,  whether  their  source  be  divine  or 

diabolic,  fiitute  events  have  been  often  divined  by  means  oi  them. 

P.  465. 1.  34.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centwy  during  a  period 
of  more  than  150  years,  a  belief  was  firmly  ent/jrtained  in  Europe  that  th«e 
was  a  mighty  potentate  ruling  somewhere  in  Central  Asia  about  e 
year  1200,  who  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  ^/«/,(Prester= Presbyter.) 
Marco  Polo,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  '^'**^ 
at  length  the  supposed  war  between  Prester  John  and  Zenghis  Khan,  in  w  ic 
the  former  was  defeated  and  slain.  (See  Colonel  Yule's  excellent  edition  o 
Marco  Polo,)  .  . 

1.  39.     It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  what  is  said  by  the  philosopbcr 
Spinoza,  himself  a  Jew,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Tractatus  Theologtco- 
P&liHcus,  on  the  peculiar  permanence  of  the  Jewish  nationality.    He  considers 
that  it  is  the  general  hatred  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  other  nations^ 
which  has  maintained  them  as  a  people  apart  so  long,  and  that  one  gr^ 
cause  of  this  aversion  is  their  adherence  to  the  rite   of  circumcision.     «« 
adds,  that  whenever  another  nation  has  been  able,  to  make  up  its  ^y"*^  *° 
put  the  Jews  who  live  in  its  midst,  in  civil  matters,  on  an  equality  with  t  c 
general  population,  the  isolation  of  the  former  has  speedily  disappeared,    nt 
cites  two  instances;  one,  that  of  those  Jews  in  Spain,  who  in  the  reign  o 
a  previous  king  had  preferred  conversion  to  banishment.     No  distinction  25 
to  civil  privileges  having  been  made  between  these  and  the  Christians,  when 
they  had  once  embraced  the  state  religion,  the  consequence  was  that  in  a 
short  time  they  were  completely  merged  in  the  Spanish  population,  and  not 
a  trace  of  their  separate  existence  remained.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Por- 
tugal, where  the  king  similarly  compelled  a  number  of  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  yet  debarred  them  from  the  civil  rights  of  Christians,  the  isola- 
tion of  the  former  remained  the  same  as  before. 


IX. 

HYMNS. 

P'  473.  '-31.  The  hymn  which  follows  is  introrfnced  by  Addison  as  the 
composition  of  the  good  Clergyman,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Spectator 
Ciub,  when  lying  on  his  deathbed. 
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Andrewes,  Bishop,  332. 
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Antiphanes,  quoted^  184. 

Xwvil,  Jack,  382. 

Areti'ne,  133. 

Arj'sf£Bnetus,  334. 

K^istippus,  say/ng  of^  214. 

Amto^hsine^,  131. 

Ansiotle,   quoted/ ^s^*   Al^*    ^^^  '*" 
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Arsmoe,  opera  of,  35  7. 
Mheism,  16^,  164,  165.  190. 
Athenians,  the,  173,   ^^^j,  446. 
Augastus,  saying  of  tlxe  emperor,  216; 
his  reign,  391. 

B. 

Bacon,  Sir   Francis,      ^z^oted,  78,  137. 

Bagdad,  402,  405. 


Baker's  Chroniclt,  54,  56,  57. 

Bank  of  England,  in. 

Bantam,  ambassador  of,  309. 

Barrow,  Dr.,  21,  53. 

Bath,  288. 

Baxter,  Richard,  98,  431. 

Bayle,  quoted,  135,  437,  446. 

Bion,  saying  of,  215. 

Black  Prince,  the,  58,  389. 

Blast,  Lady,  300. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  389. 

Blenheim  House,  335. 

Boileati,  292 ;  his  account  of  wit,  336, 
338;  on  Virgil  and Tasso,  353;  376; 
quoted,  392. 

Bonosus,  a  drunkard,  212. 

Books,  list  of,  in  the  Lady's  Library, 
246 ;  recommended  by  correspond- 
ents, 249. 

Bbssu,  349. 

Bouhours,  Pfere,  337. 

Bouts  Rim^z,  329. 

Boyle,  quoted,  143,  439. 

Bribery,  a  way  of  reasoning,  446. 

Brown,  Thomas,  31 1. 

Brown,  Sir  T.,  quotations  from  his 
Rel,  Med.,  159,  462. 

Buda,  siege  of,  283. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  32,  65. 

Bullock,  the  actor,  371. 

Burlesque,  kinds  of,  346. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  quoted,  83. 

Busby,  Doctor,  57. 

Button's  coffeehouse.    See  Coffeehouse, 


C. 

Catjsar,  story  of,  131 ;  182,  324. 
Cairo,  401. 
Calamy,  Dr.,  21. 
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Caligula,  saying  of,  234,  299. 
Cambridge  University,  infested  with 

puns,  332. 
Camden,  W.,  quoted^  325. 
Camilla^  opera  of,  358. 
Caravansery,  184. 
Cardan,  Jerome,  438. 
Cartesian  philosophy,  448. 
Cato,  181,  308. 
Catullus,  336. 
Chaplain,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's,  19, 

29  ;  his  style  of  preaching,  20. 
Characters  of  women,  1 26  seq. 
Chardin,  Sir  John,  his  travels,  184. 
Charity,  159. 

Charles  I.,  picture  of,  at  Oxford,  322. 
Cheerfulness,  paper  on,  188. 
Chevy   Chase,   ballad    of,    378-387; 

design  of  the  poem,  379 ;    analysis 

of,  380  seq.;    noble   simplicity  of, 

384. 
Child's  coffeehouse.     See  Coffeehouse. 

Children  in  the  Wood,  ballad,  431. 

Chremylus,  story  of,  419. 

Christianity  attested,  466. 

Christmas  in  the  country,  53. 

Chronograms,  328. 

Church  -  service,    how    conducted    in 

Worcestershire,  27. 

Church  of  England,  act  for  securing, 

54- 
Cicero,  119;  quoted,  134,  137,  437, 

440;  295,325,  33i»349- 

Clergy,  classes  of  the,  235. 

Clergyman,  the,  9,  14,  65,  74,  106; 
his  character,  9. 

Club,  the  Spectator,  account  of  its 
members,  4;  discussion  in,  12  ;  dis- 
solution of,  71 ;  plan  of  a  new  one, 

73. 

Club  law,  444. 

Clubs,  paper  on,  229 ;  the  Kings,  the 
George,  the  Humdrum,  &c.,  230. 

Cocoa-tree  coffeehouse.  See  Coffee- 
house, 

Coffeehouse,  Button's,  108;  Child's, 
3,  108  ;  the  Cocoa-tree,  3  ;  Garra- 
way's,  394,  301  ;  Giles's,  292 ;  the 
Grecian,  3;  Jonathan's,  3,  108; 
Lloyd's,  81 ;  the  Rainbow,  232 ; 
the  Rose,  6 ;  St.  James',  3,  292 ; 


the  Smyrna,   3cx>;    Will's,  4,  292, 

301 ;  Squire's,  54. 
Comedy,  a  definition  of,  346. 
Comic  artifices,  371. 
Commerce,  eulogy  of,  117,  238. 
Committee,  The,  play  of,  59. 
Commodes,  266,  268,  299. 
Composition,  paper  on,  458. 
Congreve,  W.,  his  tragedy,  365- 
Connecte,  Father  Thomas,  261. 
Conquest  0/  Mexico,  a  play,  367. 
Constitution,  the  British,  praise  of,  I  iS. 
Contentment,  paper  on,  213. 
Conversation,  polite,  paper  on,  308. 
Converts,  150. 
Coquettes,  448. 
Comeille,  292 ;  his  play  ofLes  Horaces, 

369. 
Cornwall,  267,  268. 

Coronation  chair,  the,  57. 

Country  manners,  papers  on,  263- 26S. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  4,  1 3,  45,  84, 
106,  247,  274,  433 ;  his  character, 
5,  264 ;  his  courtship  of  the  widow, 
5.  21,  31,  55,  60;  his  life  in  the 
country,  18-51  ;  his  goodness  of 
heart,  19;  his  behaviour  in  church, 
28 ;  a  great  sportsman,  31 ;  his 
visit  to  Moll  White  the  witch,  34; 
at  the  county  assizes,  37  ;  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  38  ;  has  his  fortune  told 
by  gipsies,  47 ;  he  comes  up  to  town 
to  see  Prince  Eugene,  52 ;  goes  to 
Squire's  coffeehouse,  54;  visit  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  56 ;  he  goes  to 
the  play,  59 ;  visits  Vau3(hall,  62 : 
his  death,  65 ;  stories  of,  297,  29S. 

Cowley,  quoted,  222,  258,  399;  287. 
317.  336.  378;  eulogised,  337. 

Creation,  immensity  of,  208. 

Cries,  the  London,  paper  on,  274. 

Critics,  celebrated,  376. 

Cumberland,  268. 

D. 

Paciers,  the,  349,  376. 
Dampier,  Captain,  437. 
Dawkes,  Mr.,  300. 
Dawson,  Bully,  5. 
Death,  papers  on,  182-188. 
Deism,  argument  against,  166. 
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Deity,  idea  of  the^  204;  attributes  of 

the,  205. 
Demosthenes,  eloquence  of,  295* 
Denain,  battle  of,  460. 
Denham,  Sir  John,  quoted,  59 *• 
Dervise,  story  of  a,  184. 
Despotic  power,  121. 
Detraction,  paper  on,  391. 
Diagoras,  story  of,  200. 
Diodorus,  Sicalus,  quoted,  44. 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  204. 
Disobedience,  filial,  abhorred  in  China, 
170. 

Disputation,  methods  of,  444* 

Distressed  Mother,  the,  59-62. 

Doggett,  T.,  the  actor,  373. 

Dorset,  Lord,  432. 

Douay,  460. 

Dra^vcansir,  234. 

Dreams,  paper  on,  461. 

Dress,  extravagance  in,  paper  on,  296. 

Drunkenness,  paper  on,  2 1 1. 

Dry,  Will,  460. 

Dryden,  quoted,  152,  157,  322,  338; 
336,  433 ;  his  Sir  Martin  Mar-all, 
352;  his  tragedies,  365,  366. 

Dubartas.     See  Sylvester. 

Dulness,  the  god  of,  340. 

Durfcy,  Tom,  his  Tales,  246- 

Dyer,  Mr.,  300. 

E. 

Eaton,  or  Eton,  22. 

Echos,  a  kind  of  false  wit,  326. 

Effeminacy,  253. 

Egg,  poem  in  the  shape  of,  321. 

Eloquence,  447. 

English  language,  remarks  on,  269. 

Englishman,  the,  a  Whig  paper,  108. 

Englishmen,  taciturnity  of,  26S ;  mo- 
desty of,  294. 

Enville,  Sir  John,  282. 

Envious  criticism,  376. 

Epaminondas,  story  of,  186. 

Epictetus,  89;  quoted,  177. 

Epicurean  philosophy,  167. 

Erasmus,  quoted,  326,  445. 

Essay  on  criticism,  by  Pope,  remarks 
on,  392. 

Eternity,  218  ;  paper  on,  219  ;  417* 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  5. 


Eudoxus  and  Leontiiie,  a  tale,  398. 
Eugene,  Prince,  52,  54. 
Evremont,  de  St.,  quoted,  i86. 
Examiner,  the,  a  Tory  paper,  108. 
Exercise,  good  effects  of,  30. 

F. 

Fables;  of  Jupiter  and  the  country- 
man, 241  ;  of  Menippus,  413. 

Fashions,  frivolity  of,  232 ;  invasioa 
of  French,  250. 

Female  vanity,  126. 

Fletcher,  John,  the  dramatist,  392. 

Florus,  quoted,  183. 

Fortune  hunters,  paper  on,  285. 

Freelove,  Jack,  453. 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  6,  13,  45,  54, 
65,  67,  71,  74;  his  character, '6,  56, 
68,  71 ;  his  letter  on  retiring  from 
the  club,  72;  his  remarks  on  trade, 
117. 

French  manners,  paper  on,  250,  299. 

Friendship,  essay  on,  137. 

Fuller's  J5oo*  of  Worthies,  04. 

Funnell.  Will,  211. 

Future  state,  paper  on,  224.. 

G. 

Garraway's.     See  Coffeehouse, 
Garth's  Dispensary,  460. 
George  I,  Hi,  114. 
Gesture,  rhetorical,  294. 
Ghosts,  belief  in,  10,  25. 
Giles's  coffeehouse.     See  Coffeehouse 
Gipsies,  46 ;  story  of  a  boy  stolen  by,  48. 
Good  nature,  essay  on,  15,7. 
Gossips,  448. 

Gothic  taste.  350.  378,  387. 
Grand  alliance,  the,  278. 
Gratian,  Baltasar,  347. 
Gray's-inn  walks,  52. 
Grecian,  the.     See  Coffeehouse. 
Greece,  under  Turkish  slavery,    122* 
story  of  the  women  in  ancient,  i8o  * 

258. 
Grinning-match,  account  of,  271. 

Guelfes  and  Gibellines,  42. 

H. 

Hadrian,  the  emperor,  story  of,  445. 
Halifax,  Marquis  of,  quoted,  153. 
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Hammond,  Dr.  H..  story  of,  2i6. 

Handel,  352.  , 

Haymarket  theatre,  ^5^- 
Head-dresses,  paper  on,  at>0. 
Health,  paper   on  the  undue  care 

338. 
Hen,  instinct  of  the,  435'  437' 
HetacUtus,  saying  of,  463. 
Herbert,  George,  32  a. 
Hermit,  repartee  by  a,  217. 
Herod  the  Great,  41 1  - 
Herodotus,     quoted,      1 70;     story 

Cleobis  and  Biton,   200. 
Httpa,  a  love  story,  421. 
Hogue,  Cape  La,  battle  of,  63.  ^ 

Homer,  passim ;  his  design  in  writ:^ 

the  Iliad,  379. 
Honeycomb,  Will,  8,    13,  15,  69,    _ 
id6.  251.  255,  275,  287,  307,  4S 
his  character,  8,  457  ;  his  P*5t  li 
16;   his  letters,  51,  69;    his  naa 
riage,  70. 
Honour,  paper  on  the  love  of,  i75* 
Horace,  336;  quoted,  371;  his  ArT 

Poetry,  393. 
Hoyden,  account  of  a,  254. 
Hudihras,   270,  287,   326,  330,  3-^^, 

387,  445.  449- 
Huguenot  refugees,  445. 

Human  life,  allegory  of,  403. 

Humour,  paper  on,  316. 

Hunting,  31,  32. 

Hush,  Peter,  300. 

Huygens,  quoted,  208. 

Hydaspes,  opera  of,  354,  355. 

Hypocrisy,  194. 

I. 

Ichneumon,  the,  44. 

Immortality,  arguments  for,  147. 

Inconstancy,  X50. 

Independents,  gloomy  piety  oT,  201, 

I^idian  kings,  395#  427;  diary  of  J] 

of  them,  42  7. 
Indians,  398. 
Infidelity,  167. 
Ingratitude,  filial  170. 
Instinct,  papers  on,  433-44©  I  myste- 
,    rious  nature  oU  436. 

kalian  writers,  florid  style  of,  353. 
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Tim.  Watchwell,  285;  on  whims 
and  practical  jokes,  288 ;  about 
scandal  and  scandal-mongers,  299 ; 
from  a  young  lady  on  knotting, 
305 ;  on  catspaws,  or  *  shoeing- 
horns/  306 ;  from  the  ambassador  of 
Bantam,  309  ;  describing  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  390 ;  from  OBsculapius, 
441 ;  from  Athenais,  442 ;  from 
Davyth  ap  Shenkyn,  442 ;  about 
transmigrations,  453 ;  from  a  young 
lady  asking  advice,  458. 

Libellous  writing  censured,  133. 

Liberty,  fruits  of,  121. 

Library,  a  lady's,  papers  on,  245-250. 

Lions  (on  the  stage),  355,  356. 

Lipogrammatists,  the,  324. 

Lipsius,  232. 

Little  Britain,  4. 

Livy,  348. 

Lloyd's  coffeehouse.     See  Coffeehouse. 

Locke,  quoted,  25,  144,  438. 

Logic  Lane,  445. 

London,  cries  of,  275 ;  difference  be- 
tween court  and  city,  291. 

London  Prentice,  the,  357. 

Longinus,  393. 

Louis  XIV,  report  of  his  death,  292 ; 
his  support  of  M.  Mesnager,  303; 
his  *  ratio  ultima,'  445. 

Love  for  Love,  Congreve's  play  of,  169. 

Lover's  Leap,  the,  441. 

Lowndes,  Mr.,  300. 

Lucian,  346. 

Lucretius,  his  belief  in  apparitions,  28 ; 

336. 
Lully,  Sig.  Baptist,  362. 

M. 

Macbeth,  tragedy  of,  252. 
Mahometans,  charity  of,  to  animals,  453. 
Malebranche,  quoted,  144. 
Mall,  the,  108. 
Mariamne,  story  of,  411. 
Marraton,  a  tale,  395. 
Marriage,  paper  on,  450. 
Marriage-hater  Match* d^  The,  play  of, 

70. 
Martial,  quoted,  139,  241,  336,  378. 
Matthews,  John,  28. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  his  generosity,  131. 


Manage,  quoted,  330. 

Menippus,  413. 

Mesnager,  Monsieur,  303. 

Method,  benefits  of,  459. 

Military  terms,  imported  from  France, 
388. 

Mirth,  188. 

Milton,  passim;  quoted,  346. 

Mirzah,  vision  of,  401. 

Modesty,  paper  on,  178. 

Mogul,  the  Great,  115. 

Mohocks,  the,  59. 

Mole,  natural  history  of  the,  438. 

Moli^re,   story   of,  378;   his  Misan- 
thrope, 432. 

Moll  White,  3^,  35  ;  her  death,  53. 

Monks,  English,  their  chronicles,  199. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  8. 

Montaigne's  Essays,  459. 

Morality,  of  supreme  obligation,  195. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  noble  behaviour, 
187. 

More,  Dr.  Henry,  quoted,  438. 

Mottos,  the  Spectator's  use  of,   91 ; 
Latin  mottos  popular,  93. 

Muly  Moloc,  story  of,  187.' 

Music,  English,  360, 362  ;  French,  362. 

N. 

Namur,  taking  of,  273,  291. 

Newberry,  Mr.,  325. 

Newcastle,  268. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  saying  of,  210. 

Nicolini,  Signor,  351,  354-356,  373. 

Nonjurors,  232,  293. 

Norfolk  Street,  59. 

Norris,  the  actor,  371. 

O. 

Oates,'  Dr.  Titus  ;  story  of  a  female 

admirer  of,  255. 
(Edipus,  play  of,  quoted,  366. 

Ogling.  83-  .      ,       ^ 

Old  Bachelor,  Congreve  s  play,  69. 

Opera,  the,  35^;  decorations  of.  16; 
sparrows  for,  ib ;  history  of  the  Ita- 
lian, 357;  English,  360. 

Otway,  T.,  quoted,  33;  his  tragedies, 

365,  367« 
Ovid,  quoted,  326,  449;  336. 

Oxford,  445* 
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P. 
Paradise  Lost,  quoted^  12,  416;  pro- 
posed criticism  on,  97* 

Paris,  356. 

Party  spirit,  40-46;  among  women, 

255- 
Pasquin,  statue  of,  1 31. 

Patches,  paper  on,  256. 

Pedants,  and  pedantry,  reflections  on, 

17. 

Pericles,  his  advice  to  women,  259. 

Periwig,  a  monstrous,  267,  322. 
Periodical  writing,  its  difficulties,  85 ; 

usaful   in    popularizing  knowledge 

and  wisdom,  86. 
Persecution,  197,  446. 
Persius,  415. 

Petronius,  his  constancy,  186;  393. 
Phalaris,  Letters  of,  quoted,  185. 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  play  of,  359, 

365. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  440. 

Physicians,  237. 

Pied  Piper,  the,  354. 

Pin  money,  55  ;  papers  on,-  278-384., 

Pindaric  writers,  323. 

Pippin-woman,  the,  449. 

Pittacus,  saying  of,  215. 

Plato,  quoted,  55,  281 ;   his  dialogue 

on  prayer,  171  ;  3^7»  S^o- 
Platonic  speculation,  223. 
Pliny,  quoted,  376. 
Plutarch,  quoted,  40,  192,  203,  308, 

463. 
Poetry,  popular,  378. 

Politeness,  false,  310. 

Poly  bins,  quoted,  119. 

Pope,    Alexander,    his    Essay,    392; 

quoted,  393. 

Pope,  the,  303. 

Powell,  the  actor,  360. 

Prayer,  paper  on,  171;    taught  per- 
fectly by  Christ,  174. 

Preachers,  Italian,  295. 

Prester  John,  465. 

Pretender,  the,  1 1 1 .  ^  1 1 3* 

Procession,  the  pope's,  54,  96. 

Professions,  the  learned,  paper  on,  235. 

Pronunciation,  remarks  on,  269. 

Publius  Syrus,  quoted,  212. 

Puns,  331 ;  definition  of,  333. 


Purcell,   operas   of,   360 ;    his   music, 

361. 

Puritanism,  in  England,  evil  conse- 
quences of,  194  ;  story  of  a  Puritan 
head  of  a  college,  aoi ;  cbaracterof 
Sombrius,  202. 

Puzzle,  Tom,  460. 

Pythagoras,  75,  94 ;  his  first  rale,  167; 

453- 

CL 

Quail-pipe,  the,  23, 
Quintilian,  333,  393. 
Quixote,  Don,  346. 

R. 

Rabbins,  doctrine  of  the,  227. 

Racine,  292. 

Rainbow  Coffeehouse.  See  Coffee- 
house, 

Ramillie  cock  (a  kind  of  hat),  266. 

Rants,  366. 

Raphael,  295. 

Rebus,  the,  324. 

Rechteren,  Count,  303,  304. 

Recitative  music,  360. 

Rehearsal,  the,  Buckingham's  play, 
quoted,  113. 

Religion,  English  bashfulness  regard- 

.  ing,  193;  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  ih.',  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  morality,  194. 

Rich,  Mr.,  353. 

Ridicule,  remarks  on,  345. 

Rinaldo  and  Armida,  an  opera,  352. 

354- 
Rochester,  Lord,  5. 

Rome,  Church  of,  408. 

Rose  Coffeehouse.     See  Coffeehouse. 

Rosicrucians,  213. 

Rowe,  N.,  his  tragedies,  365. 

Royal  Exchange,  the,  115,  313. 

Royal  Society,  the,  96,  439. 

Rycaut,  Sir  Paul,  quoted,  453. 

Rymer,  T.,  his  play  of  Edgar,  375. 

S. 

St.  Anne's  Lane,  anecdote  about,  40. 
St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of,  20. 
St.  James*  Coffeehouse.      See    Coffet- 
ouse. 
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St.  Paul's  Church,  427. 

Salisbury,  266. 

Sallust,  348. 

Sanctorius,  his  wonderful   invention, 

239- 
Sarasin,  Monsieur,  330. 

Saunderson,  Bishop,  21. 

Scales  and  Weights,  a  vision,  416. 

Scandal,  300;    effect   heightened  by 

mystery,  311. 

Scanderbeg,  52. 

Scotists,  445. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  187. 

S6grais,  Monsieur,  338. 

Sempronia,  her  toilette,  251. 

Seneca,  89;    quoted,  140,  181,   212, 

459-  ^     ^ 

Sentry,  Capt.,  7,  14,  59,  60,  61,  74, 

106 ;  his  character,  7,  67. 

Shadwell,  T.,  quoted,  317, 

Shakespeare,  his  love  of  puns,  332 ; 
quoted,  361 ;  his  King  Lear,  365, 
375;  his  Hamlet,  368,  373;  his 
greatness,  377. 

Shalum,  the  patient  wooer,  423. 

Shame,  paper  on  True  and  False,  I92. 

Sherlock,  Dr.,  his  discourse  on  Death, 
184. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudsly,  57. 

Sibyls,  prophecies  of  the,  467. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  quoted,  379,  383. 

Sign  posts,  paper  on,  241. 

Signatory  letters,  93. 

Simonides,  story  of,  204. 

Sixtus  V,  story  of,  131. 

Smiglesians,  445. 

Smyrna,  the.     See  Coffeehouse, 

Social  order,  necessary  in  this  world, 
178. 

Socrates,  behaviour  of,  13 1,  167,  171, 
281,447;  ^rniness  in  death,  186; 
his  mode  of  arguing,  444. 

Soho  Square,  residence  of  Sir  Roger,  5. 

Sophocles,  his  Electro,  370. 

South,  Dr.,  20;  quoted,  377. 

Southern,  T.,  play  of  his  quoted,  302. 

Spectator,  the,  its  great  success,  77 ; 
its  aims,  78  ;  good  for  female  read- 
ing, 79 ;  difficulties  in  conducting  it, 
85  ;  its  readers  classified,  88 ;  gives 
a    varied    entertainment,    89;    its 


mottos,  91  ;  signatory  letters,  93; 
increasing  demand  for,  95 ;  refrains 
from  politics  and  personalities,  ib. ; 
penny  stamp  imposed  on,  98 ;  dou- 
bles its  price,  99,  419  ;  its  enemies 
and  detractors,  100;  large  editions 
disposed  of,  102;  replies  to  criti- 
cisms, 104. 

Spectator,  the,,  introduced  to  the 
public,  3 ;  his  experience  of  London 
lodgings,  9;  his  principles  in  con- 
ducting the  paper,  15 ;  he  is  enter « 
tained  at  Sir  Roger's  country  house, 
18-50 ;  the  country  people  suspect 
him,  50;  he  visits  Westminster 
Abbey,  55 ;  the  Play,  59 ;  accom- 
panies Sir  Roger  to  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, 62,  71 ;  loses  his  rough  notes, 
81  ;  becomes  talkative,  107 ;  no 
party  man,  109 ;  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  1 1 1 ;  frequents  the  Ex- 
change, 115;  sets  his  face  against 
scandal,  234;  incident  in  a  coffee- 
house, 313  ;  his  experience  in  court- 
ship, 450. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  336. 

Sport,  31,  36,  49. 

Spring  Gardens,  62,  64. 

Squire's.    See  Coffeehouse, 

Squires,  country,  frequently  worthless 
and  idle,  39. 

Stage,  the,  142;  papers  relating  to, 
351-377;  opera  introduced,  357; 
butchery  upon,  369 ;   properties  of, 

375- 
Staines,  266. 

Stammerers,  289. 

Stamp  duty,  98. 

Statius,  the  Roman  poet,  380. 

Steele,  Richard,  21,  65. 

Steenkirk,  the  (a  kind  of  ruffle),  268. 

Steenkirk,  battle  of,  60. 

Story-tellers,  290. 

Suetonius,  his  history,  120. 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  story  of,  145. 

Superstitions,  popular,    123;    remedy 

against,  126. 

Swan,  Mr.,  a  famous  punster,  332. 

Swearing,  290. 

Sydenham,  Dr.,  32,  239. 

Sylvester,}., translator  of  DuBartas,32  2. 
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T. 

Tacitus,  348. 

Tasso,  353. 

Taste,  paper   on,  347;  definition  of. 

348  ;  the  English  taste  Gothic,  350. 
Tate,  Nahum,  epigram  by,  103. 
Templar,  the.  5,  13,  16,  68,  106;  his 

character,  5. 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  ^ot§d,  237. 
Temple-stairs,  the,  62. 
Terence,  quoted,  153. 
Tertullian,  on  dreams,  464. 
Theatre,  Sir  Roger  at  the,  59. 
Themistocles,  286. 
Theocritus,  quoted,  441. 
Theodosius   and   Constontia,   a    talc, 

406. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,    21;     quoted, 

225,  308. 
Time,  right  use  of,  140;  notion  of, 

145- 
Tobacco,  57. 

Tories.  419,  4^8. 

Touchy,  Tom,  37,  53. 

Trade,   a  desirable   calling    for    idle 

younger  sons,  24 ;  its  benefits,  117; 

recomm^i  ded,  238. 
Tragedy,  K  glish,  364.  365 ;  rules  of 

the  French,  369,  371. 
Tragi-comedy,  a  monstrous  invention, 

365. 
Tragic  artifices,  367. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  452. 

Trueby,  the  widow,  her  water,  56. 

Trunk-maker,  the,  372;  his  correct 

judgment,  373. 

Turkish  Tales,  story  from,  145. 

U. 
Utrecht,  quarrel  at,  303. 

V. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  380. 
Vauxhall,  63. 

Venice  Preserved,  play  of,  367. 
Vitgil,  passim,  his  poems  quoted,  382- 
387  ;  his  friends  and  enemies,  391. 


Visions ; — of  Public  Credit,  1 1 2  ;  of  the 
encounter  of  True  and  False  Wit, 
339;  ofMirzah,40l  ;  of  the  Scales 
and  Weights,  416. 

W. 

Waller,  Edmund,    quoted^    89.    336. 

346. 
Wanton  Wife  of  Bath,  ballad,  449. 

Westminster  Abbey,  55,  56,  58. 

Whifflers,  307. 

Whigs,  314,  419,  428. 

Whistling-match,  account  of,  90. 

Whittington  and  his  cat,  553. 

WhoU  Duty  o/Man,  the,  315. 

Widows,  ^287. 

Widow,  the.     See  Coverley. 

William  III.,  322. 

Will's  Coffeehouse.     See  Coffeehouse. 

Wimble.  Will,  a  I -24,  36.  45,  50,  53, 

54»  58.  264. 

Wit,  papers  on,  319-344;  Locke's 
account  of,  334 ;  defined  by  Drydeo, 
337 ;  False  Wit,  the  Egg.  the  Wings, 
&c.  321;  Punning,  331;  Mixed 
Wit,  336. 

Witchcraft,  33;  scarce  a  village  in 
Engknd  without  a  witch,  35;  the 
Spectator  thought  a  white  witch,  50. 

Witches'  Prayer,  the.  333. 

Women,  party  spirit  in,  255;  their 
patches,  256 ;  their  proper  province, 
259;  head-dresses  of,  260;  their 
extravagance  in  dress,  296;  their 
natural  eloquence,  447  ;  mobility  01 
their  tongues,  449;  qualities  that 
make  good  wives,  451. 

X. 

Xenophanes,  saying  of,  193. 
Xenophon,  quoted,  167. 


Yaratilda,  397. 


Y. 


Z. 


Zeal,    paper    on,    161  ;    Zealots  for 
atheism,  163. 
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